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VI  PREFACE 

statesman   knows   what  happened  to  Ghano  Hsun  (No.  64)  and 
Duke  Yang  of  Lu  (No.  2397),  and  we  who  would  follow  his'tra 
of  thought  must  know  it  too. 

Notices  of  the  more  prominent  living  men  have  also  be 
given,  thus  bringing  the  book  down  to  the  present  day  from 
starting-point  of  forty  centuries  ago. 

The  surname  and  personal  name,  by  which  each  man  is  forma 
known,  have  been  transliterated  according  to  the  sounds  of  ' 
Court  dialect  as  now  spoken  at  Peking  and  popularly  cal 
^^Mandarin."  These  have  been  arranged  so  far  as  possible  alphabetica 
and  are  followed  by  the  "T."  (=  ^  tzH)  which  stands  for  "sty 
or  literary  name  adopted  in  youth  for  general  use,  and  by 
'^H."  (=  ^  hao)  which  is  a  fancy  name  or  sobriquet  either  gi< 
by  a  friend  or  taken  by  the  individual  himself.  Of  the  latter  th 
are  several  varieties,  classed  together  for  convenience'  sake  un 
one  letter. 

Most  of  the  Emperors  are  inserted  in  a  similar  manner,  ¥ 
cross  references  under  the  "canonisation"  and  sometimes  under 
"year-title."  Thus  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  is  gi 
under  Chu  Yuan-chang,  with  cross  references  under  T'ai  Tsu  i 
Hung  Wu.  The  Mongol  Emperors  appear  under  the  names 
which  they  are  familiarly  known  to  Europeans  {e.  g.  Eublai  Euii 
the  Emperors  of  the  present  dynasty  under  their  year-titl^  (0 
K'ANG  Hsi). 

The  Chinese  characters  for  such  place-names  (exclusive 
Treaty  Ports),  dynasties,  etc.,  as  recur  several  times  will  be  fo 
in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  Preface.  At  the  end  of  the  I: 
there  is  a  full  alphabetical  index  of  the  literary  and  fancy  nai 
coupled  in  some  cases  with  the  surnames,  and  of  the  canouisati 
All  such  are  frequently  used  in  literature,  and  are  often  ^ 
troublesome   to   the  foreign   student.   To   these   have   been   adde 
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oames   which  ihonld    haie  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Same  of  the  phraeeology  employed  is  conventioDal.  It  is  usual 
to  apeak  in  narraiiTe  (e.  g.)  of  the  Emperor  Wks  Ti,  altlioogh  Ti 
means  Emperor  aod  Win  caonot  properly  be  used  of  the  monarch 
aotil  after  death.  The  term  **Board"  may  be  found  applied  to  a 
depftrtment  of  State  which  existed  long  before  the  £Etmiliar  Boards 
of  more  modem  times,  and  so  on. 

Aa  regards  Qutter,  certain  difficulties  have  occurred  in  the 
eoarae  of  compilation.  Varying  fersious  of  the  same  story  are  not 
aneommon  in  Chinete  authors;  sometimes  the  same  story  is  told 
of  two  differeDt  persons. 

Id  cooelosion,  I  hafe  to  thank  Mr.  E.  H.  Frasbr  of  H.  B.  M. 
Coffuoiar  Service  for  many  Taluable  contributions;  also  Mr.  C.  H. 
Baawrrr-TATLoa  of  the  Chinese  Customs*  Service  for  several  notes 
oo  the  warriors  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

Iq  Mr.  F.  DB  StopPBLAAR  (late  E.  J.  BriU)  of  Leiden,  I  found 
a  printer  who  was  able  to  carry  out  the  tank  of  producing  a 
Ifeogtiiy  Anglo-Ckinete  work  with  expedition  and  skill. 

Tbe  toil  of  proof-reading  was  performed  chiefly  by  the  same 
pracciwu  *"rBader**  (on  my  domestic  establishment)  to  whom  the 
^ypogr^hicml    accuracy    of    my    Chinese'Engliah    Dictionary   was  so 

ianrely  Hoe. 

Hbrbkrt  a.  Gilbs. 

Canbridge.  27th  January,  1898. 
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Fang-t'ou  ^  ^ 

F6ng-h8iang  J^^ 

FSng-t'ien   ^  ^^ 
Fu  (Pr«/<ctur«)   jj^ 
Fu-shun   lljig 

Galdan   P^^;;^ 
Gontchlouc  Jp^  (tl  :^ 

H.  =  g|  Aao  or  "fancy 


name. 
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Han 

Han-yang   ]||  ||r 

Han* 

Han-lin    ^  ;^ 

Han-tan   "^  f^ 

H6ng   m 

Htog.yang   tH  ||r 

Ho   ^ 

Ho-fei   ^BE 

Ho-chung   if^  ^1 

Ho-hsi    ffiH  ^ 

Ho-nei    |^  ^ 

Ho-tung   f^^ 

Hsia 

Hsiang 

Hsiang-ling 

Hsiang-yang  ^  ||r 

Hsiang*  '^ 


Hsiang-yin    ^ 
Hsiao  lien   ^ 
Hsien   J^ 
Hsien-pi   H^ 
Hsien-yang  j^  ||r 
Hsin   ^ 
Hsin-an   ^^ 
Hsin.tu    ^115 
Hsin.yeh   ^  1^^ 
Hsing.yflan   J^L  JC 
Hsin  ts'ai  ^  yij^ 
Hsiung-nu    '^  3^ 
Hsti   ^ 
Hsfl*  fjp 

Hsiian    ^   or   y\^ 
Hsflan*  ^ 
Hn-k'ou   ji^  P 
Hua  3^ 


Hua-yin 
Hua-yHun 
Huai  jf^ 
Huai-yin   ^f^ 
Huang   ^ 


m 


Jao   ^ 
Jao-yang  ^  |^ 


Jehangir  §^  ^  f 
Ju-nan   ^^ 
Jnng-cb'Sng   ^  i 

K'ai-fiSng    ^ij- 
Kan   "^ 

K'ao-ch'6ng   ^| 
Kilin  (see  ChH-liti 
Kitan    |^  ;^ 
Kuang-ling    ^  || 
Enei-chi   '^  ^ 
Kuei-yang   ^$  ^ 
Kuo   ^ 
E'an-shan    ^  |J 


Lan-t4eu  ^  QJ 
Laug.yeh  3^^ 
Lei 

Li.ch'6ng  ^itj 
Liang   ^ 
Liang*  y^ 
Liao   ^ 
Liao-hsi   ^  p^ 
Liao-tung   ^^ 
Lin    [^ 
Lin-an    ^  ^ 
Lin-chinug 
Lin-ch*aaD    ^ 

Lin-i    gg^^ 
Ling 
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Uog-iboQ   S  0 

Ping   # 

rai-p'ing  ^2|£ 

^B 

Ping  ^ 

T'ai-yllan   ^  ff 

\m  Snng   jtH  ^ 

P'ing-chiang   2p  ;^ 

Tang  ^ 

Lo» 

Ping-Ung   2P||| 

Tao  g; 

•^ywg  ?&ii^ 

Ping-yang   ^  g|r 

Tao  T«  Cbing  ^  ^ 

U(.^/«)  1} 

Ping.ja    ^^ 

« 

ui 

Ping-jOan    ^  ^ 

T«.an   |g^ 

Lo-lint;   fi  |^ 

Po    $ 

Temple  of  Men  of  Merit 

U.g.ai«o    Sin 

Po-hai  ^if^ 

^um 

Pu.ch'«ng   ji  ttf( 

Temple  of  Patriots  ^ 

Jbo-Utl    H  -^ 

&  ^ 

1.  ge 

Shan-yang    jlj  |^ 

Temple  of  Worthies 

'•:'>«   IQ 

Slian.yin    (Ij  |^ 

^%m 

Moo-lini?    ^1^ 

Shang-ya    Jl  Jg 

T«ng  -1^ 

Mt  g 

Sh«n   '318 

Ts'ao   ir 

SbQ  -H 

Ts'^wang  Arabtan  f^ 

Nu-tn  1^  ^ 

'  Shao  W«n   g^  ^ 

iorj^)Uior:^) 

NlO-th'.Qg      ^    g 

So-fang    |g  ;^ 

mmMior'tii) 

S.n-ch«ng   ^g( 

Soochow   m  ^ 

m. 

X..-h.i   ^JH 

'So   iS 

Tao  Choan    7^  fl 

Sia.T,n,r    ^H^ 

Soi   1^ 

Tn-lirig  ttm 

N»..»o  ^  Ijl^ 

Sang    ^ 

Tun-hn»Dg   f^  |g 

S«  f«  <g;  H 

1 

Tnng-hai   y^jt^ 

!«^«?ft 

,  T.  =  ^  US  or  "atyle." 

Tnng-p'ing  ^  ^ 

N:.i*„  -fc  ^ 

T-hang   ;^  ^ 

Tnng.yang   ^  |^ 

,  T-H  :A:  M 

Torfan    ittljf 

?-^  B  m 

Ta-ming    ;^  ^ 

•^'  i* 

Ta-t'ung   ;^  ^ 

;  Wan-nien   "^  ^ 

f^^-*'-  f^njT    ]j|^  j/f^ 

Tai    j^ 

'Wei   H 

r..ifi 

iT'ai  1^  or :»: 

Wei»  ^ 

?--;..ug  /f;  ^ 

Tai-ho    ^Ifa 

w«n.b8i  PI  :g: 

XII 


Wa   ^ 

Wn-hsing   ^H 
Wa-ch'ang   "0^  g 
Wu-ch'6Dg   ^^ 
Wu-chin    ^f^ 
Wu-k'ang   T^  J^ 
Wu-ling  ^j^ 
Wo-p'ing   ^^ 
Wa-tu  T^  ^ 
Wu-yang   ^^ 
Wu-h8i   ^  ^ 


T 


Yai-sban    J^  |JL| 
Yang   ^ 
Yang-hsia 
Yang-tsze 
Yeh   1$ 
Yellow  Turbans 

rli  • 

Yen 

Yen-an    ^  ^ 
Yia  JUJ 
Ying   ^ 


Ying-ch'aan    j^ 

YQ  U^ 
Ya-chang  ^^ 

Ya» 

Ya-yang  )1  H 

Yfl-jao   ^ms 
Yfleh  j^ 
Yan-jang  ^  || 
Yung   H 
Yung-chia   ^  | 
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[See  also  under  O.l 

▲-ehiao  f^  ^ .  2od  cent   B.C.   The   name  of  one  of  the  con-  1 

K>rt»    of   the    Emperor    Wu  Ti  of  the   Han    dynasty.    When  the 

letter   wag  a  boy,  hiH  father,  the  Emperor  Ching  Ti,  asked  him  if 

he   would  like  to  be  married.   His  annt,  the  Princess  ^  Chiang, 

who  happened  to  be  present,  pointed  to  her  little  daughter,  A-chiao, 

ftod   enquired  what  he  thought  of  her.   *'Ah,**  replied  the  boy,  ^4f 

I  couU  get  A-chiao,  I  would  haTe  a  golden  house  to  keep  her  in.** 

▲-Imo-wa-ttng  (i^  ^  £  X-   ^   Mahomedan,   a  oati?e  of  Tnr-  2 

kestan.   In  1271   Kublai  Khao  despatched  envoys  to  obtain  persons 

akilltm)  in  the  management  of  mangonels  from  his  kinsmau  JfSf  ^ 

^  2   A-pa-ko-wang.    The  latter  seut  A-lao-wa-ting  and  I-sstl- 

na-jin.   together   with  their  families,  by  post  route  to  Hangchow, 

wb«re  they  began  by  building  large  mangonels  which  they  erected 

la  front  of  the  city  gates.  A-lao-wa-ting  was  subsequently  attached 

«»    the    staff    of    the    general    Alihaya,    with    whom    he  crossed 

tft«    Yaog-tne,   being  present  at  the  capture  of  many  towns.   He 

r^^i    in     1312,    loaded    with    honours,   and   was   succeeded  in  his 

:^^:ti««i   by   his  son   S^  ^  }^   Ma-ho-sha. 

▲  lu  rai  pif  H  ^ .    Died  A.D.    1434.    A  chief  of  the  Tartars,  3 

«!.•>  s^ve  ^eat  trouble  to  the  Emperor  Yung  Lo.  In  1409  he  set 

«:    in*:   heir   of  the   Yilan   dynasty   at  Bishbalik,   and   ignored  the 

'  ..  \^'*^   demands  for  satisfaction    for   the   murder  of  an  EnToy  iu 

I 
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the  previous  year.    War  followed,  in  which  at  first  A-lu-t^ai 
successful,  owiug  to  the  rashness  of  the  Chinese;  but  in  the 
lowing  year  he  was  beaten  and  fled.   In  1413,  for  promising 
against  the  Oirads,  he  received  the  title  of  Prince  ^((\  ^  Ho-i 
and  sent  a  mission   to  China.   Beaten  by  the  Oirads,  he  prese 
sought  refuge  on  the  Chinese  frontier;  but  so  soon  as  his  strei 
increased,   he  renewed  his    raids.    The    Emperor  marched    agi 
him  in  1422,  1423,  and  1424,  but  A-lu-t^ai  never  risked  a  pit 
battle.   Ten  years  later  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  his  old 
the  Oirads,  and  his  son  submitted  to  China. 

4  Aohakpa  ^J^'^A-  A.D.  1320-1328.  Son  of  1 
Timur,  whom  he  succeeded  as  seventh  Emperor  of  the  Ydan  dyn 
He  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Xanadu;  whereupon  ^  ||l^  "^ 
Ten  Timur,  his  father's  Minister,  declared  at  Peking  for  the 
of  Eaisun.  Civil  war  ensued ,  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  Xs 
and  the  disappearance  of  Achakpa.   Known  in  history  as  ijfy 

5  Ai-hsiog-a  Jg  M  P9  •  ^'^^  ^'^'  ^^^*'  Grandson  of  I 
^  lir  ^  Yang-ku-li,  head  of  the  Eurka  tribe,  who  won 
and  title  by  his  courage  and  energy  in  the  wars  of  the  Em] 
T^ai  Tsu  and  T^ai  Tsung  of  the  present  dynasty.  Coadjutor  o 
San-kuei  in  the  invasion  of  Burmah,  1661  —  2,  which  resull 
the  surrender  of  the  Ming  pretenders  from  Yiiunan.    Canonit 

Ai  Ti.  See  (Han)  Liu  Hsin;  (Chin)  Ss^ma  P'ei;  (T*ang)  Li  ( 
Ai  Tsung.   See   Wan-yen  Shou-haii. 

6  Akuta  P^  *i*  tT-  A..D.  1069-1123.  Son  of  ij^  fij  Yang 
chieftain  of  the  Chin^  Tartars  under  the  Liao  dynasty.  The 
was  already  preparing  for  revolt  when  he  died,  A.D.  110 
1114  Akuta  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  his  immediate  s 
emboldened  him  to  demand  from  the  House  of  Liao  recog 
as    first    Emperor    of  the    Chin^   dynasty.    He    also   enterec 
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dynasty,  who  with  her  sister,  T*ai-p4ng  Euiig-chn,  acquired 
the  weak  rule  of  their  father  considerable  political  power.   Sh 
married  in  the  first  instance  to  a  relative  of  the  Empress  Wa 
-^  ^  ^{|  Wu  Ch'ung  Hs&i,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  e» 
for  treason.   In  710  she  married  his  brother,  '^  ^  ^  Wu 
hsiu,  and  joined   her  mother,  the  Empress  ^  Wei,  in   the 
spiracy  against  her  father,  and  his  ultimate  murder  (see  lA  E 
for  which  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  young  Prince,  her  na 
afterwards  known  as  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang. 
11  An  Lu-8han   ^  jj^  llj .    Died    A.D.    757.   A    native   of 
chak,   of  Turkic  descent,  whose  original  name  was  j^  E'aof 
mother   was  a  witch,  and  prayed  for  a  son  on  the  ^  ^  *! 
mountains,  whence  he  is  sometimes  known  as  Ta-lao-shan.  > 
birth,  a  halo  was  seen  around  the  house,  and  the  beasts 
field  cried   aloud.    The  authorities  sent  to  have  the  child  | 
death,  but  he  was  successfully  concealed  by  his  mother.   Hia 
dying  while  he  was  still  young,  his  mother  married  a  man 
An;  whereupon  he  changed  his  surname,   and  took  the  m 
above.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  heavily-built,  clever  felloWf 
good  judge  of  character.    He   spoke   the    various  frontier  i 
well;  a  point  which  once  saved  his  head  when  condemned  t 
for  sheep-stealing.   He  began  to  be  employed  in  repressing  ti 
of  the  Eitan  Tartars,  in  which  occupation  he  made  quite  i 
for  himself,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  the  capital  by  Li 
The  Emperor  Ming  Huang  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  an^ 
Euei-fei  called  him  her  adopted  son,  making  him  do  obeif 
her  first  and  to  the  Emperor  afterwards,  on  the  ground  tl 
was  the  Turkic  custom.   Despatched  upon  an  expedition  agt 
Eitans,  he  was  so  successful  that  he  was  ennobled  as  Doki 
inflated   with  pride  and  ambition,   he  rebelled,  and   added 
general  confusion  which  was  surrounding  the  wretched  Minj 
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vko   had   been   repeatedly   warned  of  this  new  danger.    He  called 
kimaalf  the  Emperor  j^  ]p(  Hsinng  Wn  of  the  Great  Yen  dynastj, 
and  fbr  a  time  carried  eferytiiing  before  him.   Bnt  he  was  assass- 
iiaied    bj    his   own   son   ^  ^  ^    An    ChSng-hsfi,    who    feared 
thil  he  was  going  to  be  depriTed  of  the  snccession  in  faronr  of 
tkt  ofiqmng  of  a  concubine;    and  within  three  years  of  the  first 
riasg,  the  son  too  had  becD  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by 
8Ui  Si(k*ming.   Canonised  by  his  adherents  as  ^  ^  ^E  - 
An  TL  See  (Han)  Liu  Tu;  (Chin)  SKHna  Tt. 
AoiNd  tK[|^.  Died  A.D.  1669.   A  Minister  under  the  Emperor  12 
SkiB  Ckih.  Ennobled  as  Duke  and  appointed  one  of  four  Regents 
teisg  the    minority  of  K'ang   Hsi,   he    oferawed    his    colleagues 
^  wUblished    a  species   of  tyranny.    For   opposing  his  wanton 
popottl  to  transfer  the  farms  of  oflBcers  of  the  Plain  White  Banner 
(^  bang   the   Banner   of  his  enemy  8n-kVsa-ha)  to  his  own 
Bofdend    Yellow    Banner,    se?eral    statesmen    of   high   rank   were 
n^eiW;  and  in  one  case  he  did   not  hesitate  to  forge  a  Decree 
^  imik.  His  crimes  came  to  light  in  1669,  and  he  paid  the  pe- 
tthj  with  his  life. 

iyidl  FUpftta  1^  W  H^  ^  ;0  A  M  AD.  1285^1320.  U 
T^ispr  brother  of  Kaisun,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1311,  to  the 
<idiMi  of  the  laiter*s  own  son,  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Tflan 
djUKj.  Of  excellent  personal  character,  weU-read  in  Confocianism 
^  Boddhism,  aTerse  to  fidd  sports  and  to  war,  he  laboured  to 
■psfs  the  gOTemment,  and  readily  removed  abuses  brought  to 
^  lotKe.  However,  the  practice  of  confining  the  highest  posts  to 
IloBgoii  of  birth  worked  ill,  and  the  people  were  ground  down 
*iA  exactioas.  He  instituted  regular  triennial  official  examinations, 
^  tkt  first  list  of  Mongol  rhin  $hih  was  published  in  1315.  In 
I'U  bs  forbade  eunuchs  to  hold  civil  office,  but  broke  the  prohib- 
^^  it  the   following  year.  Sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
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Chinese,  and  the  game  laws  were  relaxed.  On  Buddhist  priests 
ceremonies  vast  sums  were  expended,  and  in  1318  the  Canon 
written  out  in  golden  characters.  Namerons  calamities  marked 
reign,  and  local  risings  were  not  infrequent.  Canonised  as  ^ 

B. 
Bayan.  See  Po-yen. 

14  Bodhidharma    ^^^^    or   Ta-mo    ^  ^ .  Died 

?  535.  The  last  of  the  Western  and  the  first  of  the  Eastern  I 
archs  of  Buddhism.    He  was  the  third  son  of  the  King  of  ^ 
Hsiaug-chih  in  Southern  India*  His  name  was  given  to  hiv 
his  master,  the  Patriarch  Pradjnatara,  whom  he  served  assidoi 
for  forty  years.  In  A.D.  520  (or  according  to  some,  526)  he 
by  sea  to  Canton,  bringing  with  him  the  sacred  bowl  of  the  I 
afchate,    and   was   received   by  the   Governor  with  honour.   I 
moned  to  Nanking  by  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dyi 
he  offended  that  pious  monarch  by  explaining  that  real  meri 
not  in  works,  but  solely  in  purity  and  wisdom  duly  combine 
therefore  retired  to  Lo-yang,  crossing  the  swollen  Yang-tsze 
bamboo   twig  or  a   reed.   At  Lo-yang  he  abode  nine  years  ! 
^  j^    Shao-lin  Temple  on  the  "^   Sung  Hill,  sitting  in 
contemplation  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  whence  the  populace 
him    1^  ^   the  Wall  Grazer.   The  learned   priest  who  sue 
him    as   Patriarch  (see  Hui-k^o)   at  length,  by  patient  atte 
through   a    snowy    night,    until   by   daybreak  the  snow  ha< 
above  his  knees,  induced  him  to   give  instruction.   He   wif 
return  to  India,  but  died,  his  rivals  having  five  times  tried 
to  poison  him,  and   was  buried  on   the    ]^  ^    Bear*s  Et 
Sung    Tiln    having    reported    meeting  him   on   the   Onion 
barefoot  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  single  sandal,  his  to 
opened   and  in  his  coffin  was  found  nothing  but  the  other 
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which  in  727  was  tiolen  from  the  8hao-lin  Temple  aud  disap- 
peared. B6dhidharma  taught  that  religion  was  not  to  be  learnt  from 
books,  bnt  that  man  should  seek  and  find  the  Bnddha  in  his  own 
heart.  To  the  people  he  is  the  powerful  Arhan  who  crossed  the 
Taag-taie  on  a  reed,  a  fafonrite  subject  in  Chinese  art. 

O. 

CbMi  KWDLg  9  ^  -  ^°^  ^°^-  ^'^'  ^  °^^^^  of  7^  ^  Hsia-  15 
kasi  in  Shensi,  who  was  a  Magistrate  under  the  Emperor  W6n  Ti 
of  the  Han  dynasty.  In  his  days  of  prosperity,  his  gates  were 
tkrooged;  yet  when  he  was  dismissed,  a  sparrow-trap  might  haTe 
hsea  set  in  his  court-yard.  Upon  his  reinstatement  in  office,  the 
friends  would  hate  returned;  but  he  closed  his  doors  to  them,  and 
posted  a  notice  to  the  efiTect  that  true  friendship  endures  eten 
thfOQgh  poferty  and  disgrace. 

Chmi  Tran    ^  ]^    (T.    ffiJgji).    Died   A.D.   33.    A    nati?e  of  16 

Tiag-ch'ttan  in   Anhui,   who  joined  the  standard  of  Liu  Hsiu,  and 

rose  to  high   military  command.  He  operftted  against  the  southern 

harhariana,    and    aided    in  the  oterthrow   of  Hsiao  Wei.   A  stem 

tbd^inarian,  he  put  to  death  his  own  son  for  breach  of  the  law. 

He  wore  common  leattier  breeches  and  cotton  socks,  distributing 

iD  his  priie-money  among  his  soldiers,  who  were  strictly  forbidden 

to  pillage,  and  whose  leisure  hours  he  sought  to  fill  up  with  refined 

ui  intellectual    amusements.    E?en    in    war  time   he    would    not 

iviv  the    Qsnal    religions    ceremonies    to   be    neglected.    He   was 

cuobled  as   Marquis,  and  canonised  as   J^,  and  his  portrait  was 

*ttWqnently  hung  in  the   ^  ^    gallery. 

Ch^ii  ShAO    ^18    (T.    @  g  ).   7th    cent.    A.D.    A    military  17 
UiW  who    married    the    Princess    Ping-yang,    a   daughter  of  the 
^pCTor  Kao  Tsu,  founder  of  the  T*ang  dynasty,  aud  distingui8he<l 
^UB«lf  as  a  general  against  the  Turkic  iuTaders.  On  one  occasion, 
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when  he  was  attacking  the  Turkic  forces  which  then  threatc 
the  frontier,  his  army  was  almost  OTcrwhelmed  by  a  dense  she 
of  arrows  irom  the  enemy's  bows.  But  Gh'ai  Shao  sent  fon 
some  girls  to  play  and  dance  to  the  Tartar  guitar,  which  so  fi 
nated  the  Tartar  soldiers  that  they  desisted  from  the  fight  to  wi 

« 

Meanwhile  Ch^ai  Shao,  by  a  rapid  strategic  movement,  succe 
in  surrounding  them,  and  the  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces, 
aided  the  second  Emperor,  T^ai  Tsung,  to  consolidate  the  em 
and  in  628  was  Governor  of  Hua-chou  in  Shensi.  Canonised  as 

18  Chan  Huo  j^  |§  C'"*  ^ «  changed  at  50  years  of  ag 
^ ).  6th  and  7th  cent.  B.C.  Governor  of  the  District,  of  f)|| 
Liu-hsia  in  the  Lu  State.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  virtue, 
is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  held  a  lady  in  his  lap  withou 
slightest  imputation  on  his  moral  character.  When  he  died 
wife  insisted  on  pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  over  his  body,  m 
that  none  knew  his  great  merits  so  well  as  she.  He  was  cano 
as    ]^   Hui,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  Liu-hsia  Hui. 

19  Chang  An-shih    ^  ^  tH:    i"^-  ^M)'    ^^^    B-^-    ^^ 

precocious  student,  who  attracted  attention  in  the  following  ma 
During  an  Imperial  progress,  to  which  he  was  attached  in  a 
ordinate  capacity,  three  boxes  of  books  were  missing.  He  was 
however  to  repeat  the  contents  of  each  so  accurately  that  oi 
covery  of  the  books  they  were  found  to  tally  exactly  wit' 
description.  The  Emperor  Wu  Ti  immediately  appointed  him  to 
office,  and  he  subsequently  rose  under  the  Emperor  Hsf[an^ 
be  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  in  succession  to  Ho  E 
Canonised  as   jS^  ^ . 

20  Chang  Chan  ^  |§ .  A  trader,  who  shortly  before  retc 
home  from  a  long  journey,  dreamt  that  he  was  cooking  in  a 
tar.  On  consulting  a  soothsayer,  named  ^  £^  Wang  Shdii 
latter  told  him  that  it   was  because  he  had  no   ^  fu  sau 
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which   ngnifi^d  that  hii   j^  fu  wife  was  dead.   When  he  reached 

home^  be  foond  thai  hia  wife  had  died  daring  his  absence. 

€JbMDgCb%ng    ^^  (T.  ^'^).    Died    B.C.    48.    A    dis- 21 

tingoished   scholar  and  official,  who  flonrished  under  the  Emperor 

Yfian    Ti    of   the    Hau   dynasty.    He   first   attracted    attention   by 

driKMiiicsDg  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  ^  ^  Ch^ang-i, 

who    was  promptly   disgraoed  upon  his  representations.  He  became 

GoTemor  of  Shan-yang  in  Shantung,   and  successfully  coped  with 

iho  farigaodage  and  rebellious  spirit  which  prevailed;  and  in  6.C. 

61    was  promoted  to  be  6o?emor  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  In 

thim   eapadtj   he  took  part  in   all  the  councils  of  State;  and  his 

adfiee,   based   upon  his  wide  knowledge  of  history,  was  always  re- 

ecsTod  with  deference.  In  erery  way  he  ruled  wisely  and  well;  and 

It  was  said  that,  owing  to  his  figilance,  **the  alarm  drum  was  not 

silivek  for  nine  years.**  He  then  became  mixed  up  in  the  affiur  of 

Taog  Yflo,  and  was  dismissed  firom  oflBce.  Whereupon  there  was 

•Qch   an  increase  of  seditious  manifestations  throughout   |^   Chi- 

cho«   in  Chihli,  that  the  Emperor  appointed  him  (}oTemor  of  that 

Dii«Uici«  and   the  disturbances  came  at  once  to  an   end.   He  died 

jvst   as  the  Emperor  Yfian  was  about  to  bestow  upon  him  further 

hooovn.   He  was  especially  famous  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 

•ariy  forms  of  Chinese  characters,  and  for  his  profound  knowledge 

of  the  Sprimy  and  Amtumn  Annati.  He  made  a  practice  of  painting 

his    wife's   eyebrows;  and  when  the  Emperor  rallied  him  on  the 

psai.  he  replied  that  this  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 

lo  wooien. 

Chftas  Ch'ang-traxig    ^g^    (H.    :^g|i).    Died    A.D.  22 

Ttt.  A  handsome  young  man,  who  was  introduced  into  the  palace 
hf  the  Pai-p^ing  Princess  and  became  a  great  faTourite  with  the 
Wu  Hon.  He  and  his  brother  Chang  I*chih  were  made 
of  the  palace;   and  to  crown  the  extraTagant  treatment  they 
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m 

received  from  the  Empress,  tbey  were  both  ennobled  as  Du 
During  her  long  illness  thej  alone  had  access  to  her,  and  gradv 
monopolised  the  government,  saccessfully  resisting  all'  the  aifa 
of  their  enemies.  At  length,  when  he  believed  that  the  Emp 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  Chang  Ch^ang-tsnng  began  to  n 
preparations  for  a  coup  d^itat.  The  plot  however  was  discoverer 
Chang  Chien-chih;  and  on  his  way  to  greet  the  Heir  Apparen 
the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  Chung  Tsung,  he  seized  both 
brothers  and  put  them  to  death. 

28  Chang  Chao    %^     (T.   %%.    H.    :?5^).    Died    . 

1745.   A   native  of  Eiangsa,   who  graduated   as  chin  shih  in  1 
and  was  employed  in  literary  and  examination  work,  rising  in  1 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments.  Two  years  latei 
narrowly   escaped  execution  for  his  failure  to  arrange  the  man 
ment    of    the    aboriginal    territories    in    Eueichou.    He    was    a 
employed  on  literary  work,  and  was  joint  compiler  of  the  ^ 
IE  ^    ^^^    ^^    ^  /l^   sequel    under    the    same    name,   the 
standard  treatises  on  music.  His  poems  were  much  admired  b] 
Emperor,  who  was  especially  struck  with  some  verses  written 
his   left  hand  after   a  fall  from   his  horse  had   disabled   his  i 
arm.  He  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father.  In  his  '^  ^ 
Retrospect  (1779)  the  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung  numbered  him  as 
his  £  f^  ^  Five  Men  of  Letters,  the  others  being  Ch4en  CI 
ch^iin,  Liang  Shih-ch6ng,  Sh^n  T6-ch4en,  and  Wang  Yu-tun. 
onised  as    ^  ^ . 

24  Chang  Chen-ohou    ^  ^  ^ .    7th  cent.    A.D.    An    oi 

who,  on  being  appointed  Governor  of  ^   Shu-chou  in  Anhi 
his  native  place   —   proceeded  to  his  old  home  and  spent  ten 
in  feasting  his   relatives   and  friends.  Then,  calling  them  tog« 
he  gave  to   each  a  present  of  money  and  silk,  and  took  leai 
them   with  tears  in   his  eyes,  saying,  ^^We  have  had  this  plei 


1 
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time  iO|(eth«r  as  old  friends.  Tomorrow  I  take  up  my  appointment 
as  GoTemor;  after  that,  we  can  meet  no  more.**  The  result  was 
a*i  impartial  and  soccessfnl  administration. 

Chanff  Chi    ^  HH    (T.  j|B(  ^ ).    8th  cent.  A.D.    A    nati?e  of  25 
Baiang-choa  in   Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  about  the  year 
750  and  rose  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  Board  of  Retenue.  His  fame 
chiefly  rests  upon  his  poems,  which  are  still  much  admired. 
Chmng  Chi     ^  |g    (T.    3J^  g )    8th   and    9th   cent.    A.D.    A  36 
BAtiTe    of    .1^  1^    Niao-chiang   in   Kiangnan,   who  greatly  distin- 
iruiahed    himself  as  a  scholar  and  poet  and  was  patronised  by  the 
fpreat   Han   Yd,   whom  he  eTen  Tentured  to  take  to  task  for  his 
foodDans  for  dice.  The  latter  in  815  recommended  him  for  employ- 
ment,  and   he  rose  to  be  a  Tutor  in  the.  Imperial  Academy.  But 
it   is  by  his  poems  that  he  is  known;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioDfd   the  exquisite  lines  under  the  title  of  |[|f  j^  0^.  He  was 
also   a  Tigorous  opponent  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  both  of  which 
be  held  in  much  contempt  He  was  80  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
CbMng  Chift-Chdng   ^  %  ^  •    8th  cent    A.D.    A    nati? e   of  27 

P^i-cliou  in  Shansi,  who  rose  to  be  Minister  of  State  under 
the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  On  one  occasion, 
failing  to  remember  his  personal  name,  the  Emperor  actually 
nominated  another  Chang  to  an  oflBce  he  had  destined  for  this 
ooe;  bowerer,  at  night,  his  Majesty  happened  to  come  across  the 
name  of  the  right  man,  and  ga?e  him  a  better  appointment  still. 
He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Works  at  his  death;  and  the 
^oipages  of  himself  and  his  brother  Chang  Chia-  f^  yu,  who  was 
%  <feneral,  made  such  a  show  in  the  street  where  they  liTed  that 
«*»r  neighbours  called  the  place  the  Q^  ^  J|  Street  of  Tinkling 
Btvalia.  Canonised  as    ^  ^j^ . 

CbMng  Chien  ^j^  {T.   Mi  j^).    Died    A.D.    651.    A    great-  28 
x'phew  of  the  founder  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.   He  did  good  seryice 
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in    aiding    the    Emperor    to    consolidate    his    power;    and   on 
occasion  rode  alone  into   the  camp  of  a  revolted  tribe   of  Tn 
Scythians,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  their  submission.  Be  held  d 
important  posts,  and  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  Canonised  as   |||^ 

29  Chang  cai*ien  5g^   (T.   -f- ^).   2nd  cent.  B.C.   k   ] 

ister  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Celebi 
as  the  first  Chinese  who  penetrated  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
west;  hence  he  was  spoken  of  by  ancient  historians  as  ha 
^^made  a  road.*'  About  138  B.C.  he  was  sent  on  a  missio 
Bactria,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hsiung-nu  and  detaine 
captivity  for  over  ten  years.  He  managed  however  to  escape, 
proceeded  to  Fergana  or  Ehokand,  whence  he  is  said  to 
brought  the  walnut  and  the  culti?ated  grape  to  China,  an 
have  taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  making  wine,  whid 
had  learnt  from  the  Persians.  One  name  for  this  wine  was 
^  ^  ^^black  crystal";  it  has  also  been  confused  with  koui 
From  Fergana  he  went  on  to  Bactria  and  obtained  the  ki 
bamboo,  returning  home  in  126  B.C.,  after  having  been  once  i 
captured  by  the  Hsiung-nu  and  detained  for  about  a  year,  esca 
in  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Ehan.  £ 
also  said  to  have  introduced  hemp  into  China.  In  122  B.C.  ha 
sent  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  west;  am 
the  year  115  a  regular  intercourse  with  the  thirty-six  State 
this  region  had  become  established  through  his  efforts,  for  n 
he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  L^end  says  that  he  was  commissi 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  was  popa 
supposed  to  flow  from  heaven  and  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Milky  Way.  With  this  object  he  sailed  up  the  stream  for  n 
days,  until  he  reached  a  city  where  he  saw  a  girl  spinning  ai 
youth  leading  an  ox  to  the  water  to  drink.  Chang  Ch4en  i 
what    place    this    was;    and   in   reply   the   woman   gave   him 
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tlmlUe,  tcdling  him  to  show  it  on  his  return  to  the  astrologer 
Ten  Ch(in*pSng,  who  would  thus  know  where  he  had  been.  He 
did  so,  and  the  aetrtrioger  at  once  recognised  the  shuttle  as  that 
of  the  Spinning  Damsel  («  LjrsB);  further  declaring  that  on  the 
day  aad  at  the  hour  when  Chang  receiTed  the  shuttle  he  had 
Dotieed  a  wandering  star  intrude  itself  between  the  Spinning  Damsel 
aod  the  Cowherd  (/3  y  Aquihe).  Thus  Chang  was  actually  belieTed 
to  haTe  sailed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Bfilky  Way.  Some  authori- 
ties, howerer,  maintain  that  the  hero  of  the  abo?e  legend  was 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  Chang  ChHen  of  history. 

Cliuiff  Chien-obih  ^^Z.   (^'   d^JNF)*    ^•^-    625-706.80 

A  natiTe  of  Hsiang-yang  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih 
aad  entered  upon  a  public  career.  It  was  not  howe?er  until  689, 
whea  there  was  a  call  for  men  of  talent,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  competition  between  those  who  presented  themselTes 
by  eoming  out  first  on  the  list.  He  was  at  once  made  a  Censor, 
aad  later  on  he  was  recommended,  in  spite  of  his  age,  by  Ti  Jen- 
chieh  io  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  under  whom  he  filled  many  high 
It  was  he  who  disooTered  the  plot  of  Chang  Ch'ang-tsung, 
bo  pot  the  two  brothers  to  death.  Under  the  Emperor  Chung 
Tsaag  he  lost  his  influence,  and  was  dismissed  to  the  proTinces, 
he  died.  Canonised  as  3^^  ^ . 
Ghieil-failg  $ft]^^  (T.  :^iL)  ^D.  745-800.31 
A  statesman  and  general  who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  T6 
Tsaag  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skilfal  operations  against  the  rebels  of  that  period.  He  rose  to  be 
a  Miaisier  of  State,  and  so  completely  ^ned  the  conficleDee  of 
tke  Emperor  that  at  his  last  audience  the  latter  presented  bim 
with  bis  own  riding-whip,  saying,  ^*In  your  fidelity  and  deTotion, 
adsanity  vorks  no  change.**  His  faTourite  coDCubioe  ^  |^  Pan- 
p'aa,    waa   so  ofereome   by  the  news  of  his  <leath  that  on  hearing 
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a  poem   in   which   reference   was   made   to   his   grave,   she  thi 
herself  ont  of  the  window  and  was  killed. 

32  Chang  Chih  ^  ^  •  A  calligraphist  of  ihe  Han  dyna 
sometimes  styled  ^  ^  the  Perfect  Grassist,  from  his  skiU 
writing  the  ^^grass**  character.   See  Chang  HsU. 

33  Chang  Ch*ih   ^1^    (T.  ^^.    H.  ^  $f ).   A.D.   113 
1181.    A  native  of  ^  ^.   Mien-chn  in  Sstich^nan,  and  son  ( 
distinguished  general  and  statesman,  named  Chang  Ghfln,  other 
known  as  Dnke  of  ^  I.    After  studying  under  Hu  Hung,  soi 
Hu  An-kuo,   he  entered  upon  an  official  career  and  became  a 
de-camp  and  secretary  to  his  father.    In  1164  the  latter  died, 
Chang  Ch4h  buried   him  according  to  his  wish  at  the  foot  of 
m  H«ng  in   Hunan,   remaining  in  seclusion   near  the  grave 
several  years.    While  there  he  was  visited  in   1167  by  Chu 
and  it  is  said  that  they  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  arg 
upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  The  result  was  that  Chang  retu 
to  official   life,  and  became  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  concession  which  had  been  ii 
duced  by  Ch4n  Kuei.  He  was  alternately  promoted  and  degraded  i 
he  died  as  Governor  of  Ching-chou  in  Hupeh.   He  was  the  ai 
of  divers  treatises  and  commentaries  upon  portions  of  the  Confc 
Canon,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  doctrines  which  his  friend, 
Hsi,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  refute.  Nevertheless,  Chu  Hsi  held 
in  high  esteem  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  admiration.  He  was 
onised  as  ^i  and  in  1261  was  admitted  into  the  Confucian  Tei 

U  Chang  Chih-hO  ^j^^lfO-  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ( 
hua  in  Chehkiang,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind 
especially  fond  of  Taoist  speculations.  He  took  office  undei 
Emperor  Su  Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  but  got  into  some  tr 
and  was  banished.  Soon  after  this  he  shared  in  a  general  pai 
whereupon    he    fled    to    the  woods  and   mountains  and   becai 
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many  enemies,  and  in  1893  he  was  yiolently  impeached  b] 
chief  Director  of  the  Grand  Court  of  Revision  on  many  C( 
snch  as  squandering  public  money  on  mines,  causing  distarl 
in  the  province  of  Hunan  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
graph,  and  generally  indulging  in  wild  schemes  which  were 
more  than  half  carried  out.  The  only  credit  allowed  to  bin 
for  founding  a  Collie  and  Library  for  the  benefit  of  poor  sd 
and  the  encouragement  of  literature.  By  foreigners  however 
regarded,  if  not  exactly  as  a  firiend,  at  any  rate  as  an  honei 
straightforward  patriot. 
36  Chang  Ohio  ^  ^  •  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ChU- 
Chihli,  to  whom  may  be  ascribed  the  ultimate  &11  of  the 
dynasty.  In  A.D.  184,  he  and  a  band  of  adherente  estimail 
360,000,  threw  off  their  allegiance  on  one  and  the  same  daj 
called  himself  the  ^  ^  Yellow  God  {se.  Emperor),  and  hi 
lowers  distinguished  themselves  by  wearing  yellow  turbans, 
some  temporary  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Lu  Chih,  and 
up  in  ^  ^  Euang-tsung.  Tung  Cho  was  then  sent  againal 
but  failed  to  take  the  city.  At  length  it  was  captured  by  Hui 
Sung,  and  the  body  of  Chang  Ohio,  who  had  already  died  d 
ness,  was  decapiteted.  His  brother  Chang  ^  Liang  was  • 
prisoner  and  executed;  and  shortly  afterwards  his  other  br 
Chang  ^  Pao,  met  the  same  fate. 

37  Chang  Chiu-ch*eng  ^  jl  ^    (T.    -y-fg).    A.D.    U 

1159.  A  native  of  Ch4en-Vang  in  Chehkiang,  who  in  1132 
out  first  of  a  number  of  chin  shih^  examined  according  to  in 
tions  from  the  Emperor  on  various  topics,  and  received  a 
His  sympathies  with  the  people  caused  him  to  be  unpopulav 
his  superiors,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  was 
recommended  by  Chao  Ting,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Co^ 
Sacrificial  Worship;   but  ere  long  he  incurred  the  odium  ot\ 
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Ksd,  who0e  pasoe  polky  with  the  Tartan  he  etremiooBly  opposed. 
He  had  been  oo  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  Baddhiet  prieat,  named 
^  j||  Tning  Koo;  and  he  was  aoeaeed  of  forming  an  ilkgal 
and  slandering  the  Court  'This  man/*  said  the  Em- 
;  **tmm  nothing  and  nobody,"  and  sent  him  into  banishnsent; 
from  whieh  he  returned,  upon  Ch'in  Knei's  death,  to  be  Magistrate 
at  Wfaehow.  Canonised  m    ^J^. 

ChMBg  Chla-ling    ^  ^  i^    (T.    ^  ||).     A.D.    673-740.  tS 
A  nativo  of   jjj^  fl^  Ch'tt^hiang  in  Knangtong  —  from  whieh  he 
is  sometimes  called   |H|  j^  ^    —   who  flourished  as  a  stslssmsn 
mmi  poet  under  the  Emperor  Uing  Huang  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
Gndaaling   high   on    the  list  of  dUw  Mk,  his  profound   learning 

gsintid  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ^  l{  7C  Ml'  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^ 
atmetad  the  notiee  of  Chang  Tileh  who  introduced  him  into  pubKe 
Wtk,  In  conjunction  with  Han  Hsiu,  he  ventured  to  msonstrate 
afsinet  the  licentiousness  and  misrule  which  prevailed.  In  A.D. 
736,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Imperial  birthday,  when  others  pr^ 
mre  and  costly  giftSf  indndiag  mirrors  obtainad  at  great 
from  distaat  lands,  he  oAtod  only  a  collection  of  wise 
He  sought  in  vain  to  awaken  the  Emperor  to  the 
designs  of  An  Lu^shan.  He  himself  was  attacked  by 
Li  Lio-4u  (f.  e.)  over  the  appetntment  of  Niu  Hnea-k*o.  and 
was  banished  to  Ching-chou.  Later  oo,  Hing  Haaog  faood  oot 
wfaa  a  valuable  eouossUor  he  had  lost  aad  ennoUed  htm  as  Earl, 
loog  after  which  he  died.  It  is  also  said  that  when  new 
were  afterwards  recommended,  his  Majesty  invahabij  adM 
if  they  wore  anything  like  Chang  Chiu-Iing.  H^  wa»  v«rT  r*9«err«^ 
to  manner  and  punctiboody  formal  in  all  msn«n  of  e«r«mo&j 
His  poeoM  are  among  the  most  brilhaat  «t«o  of  tc^  'rjr/*»jkti*.  agp^ 
m  whack  he  lived.   In  his  youth  he  mmA  to  toaxXz^ub:^:iM  v.'ji   bj» 


vuB    I9   means  of  carrier-pigeons.  ohi«6   Le  trai^^n   .&    Jitnp: 
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nambers,  and  which  he  called  his  '^flyiDg  slayes."  When  his  moil 
died,  he  planted  a  pnrple-flowered  ''shrub  of  longevity*'  by  I 
graye,  whereupon  white  birds  came  and  nested  in  the  trees  arou. 
—  both  these  being  mourning  colours!  Was  canonised  as  ^  j| 

39  Chang  Chb  ^j^.  A  scholar  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  w 
graduated  wont  A.D.  860.  He  trained  himself  to  live  without  fo' 
and  could  cut  out  paper  butterflies  which  would  flutter  about  s 
return  to  his  hand.  The  butterfly  trick  is  also  attributed  to  < 
^  JL  ^   Chang  Chiu-ko,  who  lived  in  the  11th  cent.  A.D. 

40  Chang  Chu  5g  ^  (T.  #  J|p:).  A.D.  1287-1368.  A  nat 
of  ^  ^  Chin-ning  in  Ytlnnan,  who  brought  himself  into  nol 
by  his  poetry,  and  was  subsequently  employed  upon  the  histoi 
of  the  Liao,  Chin^,  and  Sung  dynasties,  rising  to  be  a  Doctor 
the  Han-lin  College  and  holding  other  high  oflBces.  Author  o 
collection  of  verses  known  as  the  ^jfj^  ^  ^ .  His  phrase  j^  :^  ; 
"cataclysm  of  the  red  sheep,"  which  no  one  has  ever  been  t 
to  explain,  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  "great  calamity." 

41  Chang  Chtt-oheng    5g  Jg  IE    (T.  ^^s:).  Died  A.D.   IS 
A  native  of  j^  |^  Chiang-ling  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  < 
$hih  in   1547.  He  entered  the  Han-lin  Collie,  and  won  the  t: 
and   admiration  of  Hsfi   Chieh  and  his  rival  Ten  Sung.  He  ] 
rapidly,    until    in   1567  he  became  a  Qrand   Secretary  under 
Emperor  Mu  Tsung,  whose  Tutor  he  had  been.  Five  years  1 
the  removal  of  Eao  Eung,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  out,  left 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  allied  himself  with  the  eui 
F6ng   Pao;   but   he   ruled   well,   impressing   on   the  boy  Emp 
Sh6n    Tsung    a   spirit   of  economy,  love  for  his  people,   and 
treatment  of  his  Ministers.  He  earned  great  opprobrium  by  checl 
the  licence  of  Censor  criticism,  and  he  harried  his  opponents 
morselessly.  But  his  policy  of  exalting  the  Emperor  and  centrab* 
the   government   proved    most    successful,    peace    and  order  b 
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cap,    thereby    earning   the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^  -^   the  Iron-( 
Philosopher. 

46  Chang  Chung-ohien  ^  "j^  M  •  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  mysteri 

personage,  who  attached  himself  for  some  time  to  the  forte 
of  Li  Ching,  and  was  recognised  by  Hnng  Fn,  his  beani 
concubine,  as  her  brother.  He  seems  to  have  remained  with 
Ching  until  the  establishment  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  thei 
have  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  came.  In  636  it  waa 
ported  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  south  that  an  ocean-going  n 
had  come  to  the  :^  ^  Fu-ytl  country,  and  that  the  leader  of 
expedition  had  killed  the  king  and  set  himself  on  the  throne.  ' 
man  was  recognised  by  Li  Ching  as  being  none  other  than  CI 
Chung-chien.  From  his  large  curly  beard  he  was  known  as  ^ 

47  Chang  Ch*img-haa  ^M#  C^-  ^Sl)-    ^^  ^'^' 

Son  and  successor  of  Chang  ChtLn,  who  had  acknowledged  hio 
the  vassal  of  Shih  Hu.  He  was  kept  busy  during  his  ten  y< 
reign  in  repelling  Shih  Hu's  incursions.   Canonised  as  ^tf[  ^  • 

48  Chang  Erhoh'i    ^^t^    (T.    1^^.    H.    ^  |^).  . 

1611-1677.  A  native  of  ^  g|  Chi-yang  in  Shantung,  who 
tinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  the  Canont  of  lOtes  an 
Changes,  and  also  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  After  the  fall  oc 
Ming  dynasty,  he  lived  in  retirement;  and  his  writings  only  < 
into  notice  when  the  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung  ordered  a  search  i 
made  for  all  works  of  merit. 

49  Chang  Fan  Sg  $S  (T.  ^  ^  ).   A   man  of  the  4th  cent. 
whose  son  and  nephew  were  captured  by  brigands.  On  hia  ap 
ing  for  mercy,  the  brigandis  restored  his  son;  but  he  said  tha 
nephew   was  of  tender  years,   and   that  they   had  better  tak< 
son  instead.   Thereupon  the  robbers  restored  both  the  c&ptivea, 

60  Chang  Pang-p^ing  Jgj^^  (T.  ^^.   H.  H^). 

1007  —  1091.    A  native  of  Nanking,   who  when  a  boy  had  M 
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reteotiTa  memory  Uuit  he  oould  remember  anything  he  had  once 
road  OTor.  Being  too  poor  to  buy  books,  he  borrowed  the  ^  ^ 
Tk^m  HuiorUt  from  a  friend;  and  within  a  hundred  days,  he  had 
ikofOQgUy  mastered  the  contents  of  this  Yolnminous  work.  Entering 
the  public  serriee,  he  rose  by  1064  to  be  President  of  the  Board 
of  Rites.  He  strenaoosly  opposed  the  adrancement  of  Wang  An-shih; 
and  when  the  Utter  came  into  power,  he  openly  denounced 
his  *SnBOTations«**  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  A  prolific 
writer «    be    was  never  known  to  make  a  rongh  draft.   Canonised 

Ctmngrek  y^^  C^-  MiA  ^^  ^fi)-  I^^  ^'^'  220-  ^  ^^ 

naliTo  of  jf^  J0  Cho-ehdn  in  modem  Ghihli,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  a  batcher  until  A.D.  184,  when  he  emerged  fix>m  his 
ofasmrity  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  and  fellow-townsman, 
the  famous  Lin  Pei  (see  also  Kuan  Ffl).  Of  an  impetnons  nature 
aad  of  andanntad  coorage,  he  performed  many  heroic  exploits;  and 
on  one  oeeasion,  when  Lin  Pei  had  snflered  a  serere  defeat  at 
^  ^^  Tang-yang,  he  took  his  stand  npon  a  bridge  and  defied* 
the  whole  of  Ti^ao  Ti'ao*s  army.  As  soon  as  Lin  Pei  became  the 
rnkr  of  Shot  and  the  new  goTernment  was  installed  at  Ch'Ang-tn, 
he  wns  raised  to  high  rank  in  reward  for  his  services.  He  was 
— sssiiisiiiil  by  two  of  his  ofBcers  while  engaged  in  a  campaign 
agniaat  Son  Ch'Oan,  and  was  posthnmonsly  ennobled  as  Marqnis. 
Gtaac  Fa  ^11 .  (T.  ;^^).  A.D.  1375  >  1449.  A  general  62 
in  tim  service  of  the  third  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  whom, 
after  eonqnering  the  west  of  China,  he  was  employed  in  the  snb- 
jngnlaan  of  Tongking  and  Annam.  In  A.D.  1407  he  defeated  the 
Aannmito  troops  in  a  great  battle,  —  the  first  occasion  on  which 
*•  *■••  ^  firearms  for  warfiure  is  mentioned  in  Ghineee  history. 
la  1411  he  fbrther  inflicted  a  cmshing  defeat  on  the  forces  of  the 

Por  these  brilliant   aehievements   he    was  ennobled, 
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ultimately  as  Doke.   In   1427  he  was  honoured   with  the  titl< 
Grand  Preceptor,  and  in   1438  he  received  a  salary  for  prepa 
the .  biography  of  the  Emperor  Hsuan  Tsung.   In  1449  he  ace 
panied  the  Emperor  Ting  Tsnng  on  his  ill-fated  campaign  agf 
the  Wara  or  Oirad,  and  perished  in  the  battle  in  which  his  mi 
was  captured.   He  was  canonised   as  J^  ^j(,  and  received  the 
of  Prince. 
53  Chang  Han  ^  ^ .    3rd   cent.    B.C.    A    famous  general  u 
the  Ch4n   dynasty.    In    B.C.   208  he  defeated   Hsiang  Liang 
terrible   encounter   at  ^  jf^   Ting-t'ao,   in    which   the  latter 

m 

slain.  While  laying  siege  .to  Chfi-lu,  the  city  was  relieves 
Hsiang  Chi,  who  inflicted  such  serious  reverses  upon '  his  am 
to  call  forth  the  displeasure  of  the  ^^Second  Emperor,*'  at 
time  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  eunuch  Chao  Kao, 
began  to  fear  for  his  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  deserted  wit 
whole  army  to  Hsiang  Chi,  who  made  him  Prince  of  ^  T 
The  successes  of  Liu  Pang  reduced  him  once  more  to  despair 
this  time  he  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  by  suicide. 

54  Chang  Han  ^  ^  (T.  ^  JH ).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  i 

the  Chin  dynasty,  who  took  office  with   Prince  |^  Ching  of 
but  resigned  because  he   could   not  do   without  the  salad  an< 
^^  ^  ]^  Sung-chiang  in  Eiangsu.   As  the  Ch4  State  soon 
wards  came  to  grief,  people  attributed  his  secession  to  fore 
He  was  a  wild  harum-scarum  fellow  in  his  youth,  and  was 
named  j|^  ^  ^  ^ .   He  professed  to  despise  all  worldly  ho: 
and   said  that  he  would  rather  have  one  cup  of  wine  dnrin 
than  any  amount  of  fame  after  it.    He   was  however  a  mo 
fllial  piety,  and  found  time  to  write  essays  and  poems  whicl 
highly  esteemed  in  his  day. 
•55  Chang  Heng    gg  |g    (T.  ^-^).    A.D.    78-139.    An 
neot  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  the  Han  dynasty,  m 
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to  have  been  the  too  of  Chang  Tao-Iiog.  He  gradaated  as 
rkM  j€m  aboot  A.D.  100,  bat  declined  to  take  office,  and  gate  him- 
•elf  op  to  aeientific  stndiee.  The  Emperor  An'Ti,  hearing  of  his 
Cum,  taaiiiioned  him  to  Conrt  and  appointed  him  Grand  Historio- 
gn^ber.  The  Emperor  Shnn  Ti  continued  him  in  this  poet,  and 
■Qbaequently  advanced  him  to  still  higher  rank.  He  constructed  an 
armillary  sphere,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  entitled  ]^  ^ , 
bsaides  poetry  and  niiscellaneons  treatises. 

Chftng  Hdog-eh*11  ^  ^  ]^  •    A    teacher    of   old,    who    when  56 
cxpoonding  the  Canon  of  Changti^  always  had  a  tiger*s  skin  spread 
for  Umself  to  sit  upon.      '^^^       ^    WC 

ClUUIS  Htieii   9  ^  •    A    divine    being,    worshipped    nnder  the  57 
S«og  dynasty  by  women  desirous  of  oflBipring.  See  Hua^jui  Fu-jen. 
Chftns  Hden-Ohnng    9  J0^  J^ .    17th  cent.    A.D.    A    noted  58 
rebel    at    the  dose    of   the    Ming  dynasty,   and  rival  to  Li  TeH- 
cb*fag.   Id    1628  he  headed  a  band   of  fireebooters  in  the  Yen-an 
Prefeetore    in   Sbensit  and  for  the  following  ten  years  had  a  che- 
quered career  in  Hn-Knang  and  Anhui,  sometimes  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army  and  living  like  a  ruling  sovereign,  sometimes  a  hunted 
higitive  with  a  price  upon  his  head.  When  Li  TEli-ch*Ang  started 
fsr  Peking  in    1643,  Chang  invaded  Sstteh'nan  and  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  the  province.  For  the  next  five  years  he  reigned 
as    Emperor   of  the  West,   until  at  length  the  Manchns  attacked 
kkm  and  he  was  killed  in   battle.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  one  of 
tbs  most  morderous  ruflkns  who  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  China. 
diaac  HtA   9^^    (T.  ^^).  *8th   cent.     A.D.     A     native  69 
of  Soochow  in  Kiangsu,  who  flourished  as  a  poet  under  the  T^ang 
^aaety.  He  was  one  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  the  Winecup  (see 
[a  Po)^  and  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Tu  Fn  and  Eao  Shih. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  calligraphist,  and  conlJ  turn  out  beautiful 
spedmeos   of  the  **grass'*  character  even  when  far  gone  in  liquor, 
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thus  eamiDg  for  himself  the  title  of  ^  m  the  Diyine  Graa 
Under  the  excitement  of  art  (and  wine)^  he  became  obliyioa 
the  decorum  due  to  his  surroundings,  and  would  often  fling 
his  cap  in  the  presence  of  princes  and  nobles.  Henoe  he  cam 
be  known  as   ^  ^    Chang  the  Madman. 

60  Chang  Hsfl-ohing    ^  £  dH  •    A    Taoist    pope    or    ^ 

Diyine  Teacher  of  old,  who  obtained  the  elixir  of  life  and  fi 
that  dragons  and  tigers  at  ouce  yielded  to  his  sway.  He  w 
descendant  of  Chang  Tao-ling. 

61  Chang  HsfUn-ohing    gg  ;£  f||     (T.    tc  ^)-    I>ied 

863.  Son  of  Chang  Ch'ung-hua.  He  slew  his  usurping  uncle  CI 
Tsu  and  his  sons,  and  was  confirmed  in  361  as  Duke.  He 
poisoned  by  his  uncle  Chang  T4en-hsi,  the  last  of  a  serii 
favourites,  to  each  of  whom  he  had  given  unlimited  power. 

62  Chang  Hsflan-tsu  ^^jj^.  A  wit  of  the  Han  dyn 
When  only  eight  years  old,  one  ^  -f^  ^  Wang  Hsi 
laughed  at  him  for  having  lost  several  teeth,  and  said,  **Wha 
those  dog-holes  in  your  mouth  for?**  ^^They  are  there,"  r« 
Chang,  '*to  let  puppies  like  you  run  in  and  out." 

63  Chang  Hstin  ^M*  A.D.  709-757.  A  native  of  Nan- 
in  Honan,  ^^ho  as  a  youth  was  very  fond  of  military  studiei 
graduated  as  chin  $hih  about  735,  and  entered  upon  a  public  ei 
Employed  in  military  operations  against  the  Turkic  tribe 
departed  from  all  time-honoured  tactics^  complaining  that  ii 
impossible  to  fight  these  barbarians  according  to  fixed  rules; 
would  persist  in  attacking  4^im  when  unprepared!  His  disci 
however,  was  so  perfect  that  one  of  his  o£5cer8,  named  !]| 
Wan  Ch^un,  is  said  to  have  received  six  arrows  in  his  face  wi 

budging  from  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  Ii 
the  rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan  brought  him  to  the  front.  He  f 
many  battles  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  not  without  it 
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iag  BMiy  wosndt.  Tlie  climaY  was  reached  by  his  heroic  definee 
of  JUI  mir  Soi-yaog  against  An  Ln-8han*s  eon.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
mim,  pffofkions  ran  short;  hot  he  wonld  not  yield.  He  CTensaeri- 
find  his  fiiToorite  conenbine,  without  a?ail.  At  length  the  enemy 
hnkm  in  upon  his  enieeUed  garrison;  and  as  he  scorned  to  own 
alligiaaM  to  the  eonqneror.  he  was  at  once  pat  to  death.  During 
Ike  aiige  his  patriotie  rage  had  caused  him  to  grind  his  teeth  with 
sQch  fvy  that  after  his  death  all  but  three  or  four  were  foond 
ID  be  worn  down  to  [the  Teiy  gnms! 

OMBcHMtn  Q^g;  (T.  fijft).  Died  AJ).  1164.  An  64 
oAcaal  of  high  repute  under  the  Emperors  Chin  Tsung  and  Eao 
Tsuog  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  Graduating  as  ckin  skih^  he  rose  to 
b^y  tarioos  important  dfil  and  military  posts,  and  was  successful 
am  seteral  occasions  in  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Chin*  Tar- 
tan, Botably  in  1118  and  1126.  He  was  all  for  war  and  eztermin- 
atM,  muti  would  hear  of  no  compromise  with  these  enemies  of 
bis  oooatry.  In  reference  to  his  mission  of  defence  to  Sbensi  and 
Ssttcb^mn.  Chao  Ting  said  of  him  that  he  had  ^Vepaired  the  heavens 
and  cleansed  the  sun.**  In  1187  he  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  intrigues 
of  Cbin   Kaeit  whose  policy  he  steadily  opposed,  and  was  sent  to 

_  • 

Jfi  Tung-cbou  in  Hunan,  where  be  remained  until  the  death  of 
his  rifml  in  ll&S.  He  was  then  recaUed,  and  once  more  played  a 
IssMling  but  ineflectual  pari  He  was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  after- 
waria  raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince.  He  was  deeply  read,  especially 
in    lbs    Ctmam    of   Ckamgu^    on    which    be   wrote  a  commentary. 

Hna    ^11^    (T.   ^ic)-    ^'^'    232-300.    A    natife  65 
«f  ^  $^    Fang-ch*4ng  in  Chihli,  who  flourished  as  a  scholar  and 
under  the  Chin  dynasty.   Left  a  poor  orphan,  he  had  to 
bisBMlf  by   tending  sheep;  but  his  abilities  soon  attracted 
a  welUto-do  nei^bour  gafe   him   his  daughter  to 
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wife  and  enabled  him  to  complete  his  education.  His  poems  i 
much  admired  by  Ttlan  Chi  and   ^  ^    Ch^fin  Lin,  and  he 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Sstl-ma  Chao  {q,  v.) ;  from  which  date 
rise  in  the  public  serrice  was  rapid,  until   at  length  he  bee 
Minister  of  State  and  was   ennobled.  As  Director  of  the  Com 
Sacrificial  Worship  he  suffered  disgrace  because  one  of  the  \h 
in    the   Imperial   Temple   happened   to   break,   for   which    he 
cashiered;    however   on    the  accession   of  the  Emperor  Hui  1 
290  he   was  appointed  Junior  Guardiau  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Prince  of  Chao,  wheu  the  latter  too! 
arms  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Empress   ^    Chia,  whose  < 
Chang  Hua  refused  to  abandon.  He  was  profoundly  learned^ 
when  he  changed  houses  it  took  thirty  carts  to  carry  his  lil 
Author  of  the   -|^  j^  ^,  a  collection  of  articles  on  varioasi 
of  interest.  It  appears  to  have  perished  during  the  Sung  dyi 
and  the  modern  work  which  passes  under  that  name  was  pro 
compiled  from  extracts  found  in  other  books.  See  Liu  Han. 

66  Chang  Huang-yen    Sg  ^  ^  -    ^^^    ^*^-   ^^^^-    '^^^ 

adherent  of  the  Mings  on  the  Chehkiang  coast.  A  chu  jen  < 
up  Yin  District,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Lu 
rose  to  be   his   President  of  the  Board  of  War.  At  the  head 
naval  force  he  made  an  incursion  up  the  Tang-tsze,  and  \bA 
her  assisted   Eoxinga  in   his  raid  on  Chinkiang,  Wnhu,  etc. 
Koxinga's  death,  he  maintained  his  independence  on  the  sma 
barren   island   of    j^  ^    HsiQan-ao,   using  trained   apes  to 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  harassing  the  neighb 
coast  of  Chehkiang.    At  length   he  was  betrayed  by   a  lien 
into   the  hands  of  Chao  T'ing-ch^An,  who  kept  him  in  hone 
confinement  until  his  death. 

67  Chang  Hui-yen  5g  M  #  (T.  j^  ^).  A.D.  1760-18 

native    of  Eiangsu.   Graduated    in    1799,    and   was  employe 
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States  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Gh4n,  for  which  he 
ennobled  as  Prince.  He  lived  to  witness  the  down£Edl  and  asaaa 
ation  of  his  former  comrade,  Sa  Ch'in.  He  died  howerer  as  Pk 
Minister  of  his  native  State  of  Wei,  whither  he  returned  in  1 
after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Gh'in  State  of  Wn  Wi 
who  had  never  entertained  friendly  feelings  for  him.   It  is  recos 
that  in  his  early  life,  after  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  a  Mia' 
of  Ch'u,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  be  was  wrongly  ace 
of  stealing  some  valuable  gem,  and  was  very  severely  beaten. 
his  return  home,  he  said  to  his  wife,    ''Look  and  see  if  they 
left  me  my  tongue."    And  when  his  wife  declared  that  it  was 
and  sound,  he  cried  out,    ''If  I  still  have  my  tongue,  that  is 
want." 

71  Chang  I^^  (T.  |f  g|).  Author  of  the  ^  f|,  a  cyclo| 
of  miscellaneous  information.  He  held  the  rank  of  Doctor  in 
Imperial  Academy  under  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  of  the  Wei  dys 
about  A.D.  230. 

72  Caiang  I-ohih    ^  ^  :t  0^-  ^M)'  ^^  ^-^^  705.   ! 

brother  of  Chang  Ch'ang-tsang  {q.  v.).  When  the  latter  had  g 
the  favour  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hou,  he  told  her  Miqesty  th) 
had  an  elder  brother  who  was  much  cleverer  than  himseU 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  elixir  of  life.  Accordingly  Chang  I-chi 
sent  for,  and  by  his  beauty  and  address  at  once  won  the  he 
the  Empress,  who  conferred  upon  him  various  high  posts  and  i 
ennobled  him  as  Duke. 

73  Chang  Jang  ^i||.  Died  A.D.  190.  A  native  of  Ying 
in  Anhui,  who  filled  the  post  of  chief  eunuch  under  the  En 
ling  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  who  was  the  instigator  i 
objectionable  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Im 
palaces.  Upon  the  death  of  his  master,  he  and  a  number  of 
eunuchs,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Yflan  Shao,  took  to  flighti  e« 
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wiib  IImb  the  paraon  of  the  boy  Bmperor.  Being  hotly  ponaed, 
CWag  Jaog  eommitied  smcide  by  throwiog  himMlf  into  the  river. 
OhMlg  Jen-hsi    jg  f=  Ri  (T.  Jg  \).  A  noted  poetical  oritie,  7^ 
wbo  lonridied  in  the  17th  eeni  A.D.  Author  of  the  |||  j||  ^, 
a  cioUectioii  of  eMayt;  and  also  of  a  treatise  on  inks,  dated  1671. 

CbmDgJxmg   ^Ik^i'^J&it)'  ^-^^  448-497.  A  nati?e  of  75 
MlaiigSB,   who  entered  upon  official  life  as  secretary  to  the  Prince 
of  HsiB-aa.  When  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wn  was  building  a  shrine 
to  Ike  oMBiory  of  his  fiiTonrite  concnbine,    the    Prince's  mother, 
Ckasg  woald  only  subscribe  a  hundred  ea$h.  This  caused  the  Emperor 
to  nay  sarcastically  that  he  must  be  prorided  with  some  well»paid 
post,    and    to   send    him   to  ^  f^  F6ng-ch4  in  Annam.    Chang 
iarlsrsJ  at  starting  that  he  had  no  fSsar  as  to  returning;  his  only 
fMr  was  that  be  might  be  sent  back  again.   On  the  road,  he  firil 
nto  the  haads  of  bandits;  but  when  they  ware  about  to  cut  his 
aC  they  foand  him  quietly*  inditing  a  poem,  at  which  they 
so  astoaished  that  they  let  him  go.    He  managed  to  reach 
Ha<  after   a  long  passage,  during  which  he  composed  a  famous 
fmm,  eallad  $$  |gt  Song  of  the  Sea,  admitted  by  fS^  QL  :^  HsS 
K^SB-duh  to  be  saparior  to  his  own  work  under  the  same  title. 
Oa  his  ralora,  ha  was  raissd  to  high  office,  and  was  subsequently 
a  giaal  &fovita  with  the  Emperor  Eao  Ti  of  the  Southera  ChS 
Jyaaaty,  who  said  that  he  could  not  do  without  one  such   maa, 
aar  with  two.  la  spite  of  his  exalted  rank  he  Jisssed  so  pooriy 
that  oa  owe  oecanoa  his  Ifqesty  sent  him  an  old  suit  of  clothss, 
with    a    BMsaage    that   a   tailor    had   been   instructed  to  take  his 
tor  a   new  one.  The  Taoist  priest  JSti^  f^  ^   Hsao- 
also  gare  him  a  &n  made  of  white  egret  feathera,  sajring 
that  stvaage  thiags  should  be  giren  to  strange  people. 

K'ai  ft  1^  (T.  ^  S ).  A.D.  81  -  150.   A  scholar,  whose  7« 
oo   the  Classics  attracted  so  much  notice  that  the  streets 
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leading  to  his  hoose  were  completely  blocked   by  the  horaee 
carriages    of  rich    people    flo<iking    to   hear   him.    He  aocordii 
sought  refuge  ou  the  1^  ^^  Hung-nong  mountain,  whither  he 
followed  by  so  many  disciples  that  the  place  assumed  the  feat 
of  a  market-town.  In  142  he  was  summoned  to  Court,  but  ded 
to  go,   as  he  was  then  engaged  in  studying  magic,  at  whicl 
so   far  succeeded  that  he  could  raise  a  fog  a  couple  of  mile 
diameter.    He   got   into   trouble  over  this,  and  was    thrown 
prison,  where  he  remained  two  years,  occupying  himself  in  wri 
a  commentary  on  the  Canon  of  History,    His  innocence  was 
established,  and  he  was  released. 

77  Cliang  K'an  Si  %  (T.  ^  ^).   1st  cent.  A.D.   A  natii 

Nan-yang  in  Honan,  who  on  being  left  an  orphan  resignei 
his  fortune  to  a  cousin  and  betook  himself  to  study  at  Gh'anj 
He    soon    became    known    as  a  '^Divine  Boy,*'   and   attracted 
attention  of  Liu   Hsiu,    afterwards  first  Emperor  of  the   Ea 
Han  Dynasty.  When  the  latter  came  to  the  throne  he  gave  Chai 
appointment  as  secretary  in  a  Board.  It  was  Chang  who  urgec 
Han  to  proceed  against  the   White  Emperor  (see  Kung^sun 
when  he  was  ou  the  point  of  turning  back;  and  it  was  he 
made  a  careful  inventory  of  all  the  valuable  loot  found  at  Ch^fin 
out  of  which  he  kept  back  absolutely  nothing  for  himself.  Proi 
later  on  to  be   Governor  of  Ytl-yang,   his  administration   w 
benign  that  every  blade  of  corn  is  said  to  have  borne  two 
He   entirely   succeeded  in  keeping  the  Hsiung-nu  in   check < 
died  at  his  post,  full  of  honours. 

78  Chang  Kang  S^  iM  (T.  ^  j^ ).  A  virtuous  Censor,  who  floa 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shun  Ti,  A.D.  126—148. 
ordered  to  proceed  on  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  moi 
the  empire,  he  buried  his  carriage-wheels  at  the  gates  of  the  Of 
saying,  "While  wolves  are  in  office,  why  seek  out  foxes?"  Ther 
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k«  boldly  set  to  work  to  impeach  the  corrupt  oficiak  who  occapied 
high  plACflS.  He  abo  distingaished  himself  by  securing  the  surrender 
of  the  iosargeot  ^  ^  Chang  Ting,  together  with  OTer  ten  thousand 
of  his  adherents,  visiting  the  rebel  camp  unarmed  and  unattended, 
mad  winning  o?er  the  leader  by  the  simple  force  of  his  arguments. 
But  the  DotorioQS  Liang  Chi  was  his  enemy,  and  prevented  him 
bom  being  ennobled  for  his  services.  He  died  unrewarded  at  the 
e^riy  age  of  S6;  upon  which  his  son  received  an  official  appointment 
and  a  present  of  a  million  ea$h. 

ClimBg  Kaag-ran  ^  jM  -S^  (T.  IB.  ^).  A  naturalistic  poet  of  79 
tlie   17th  cent.  A.D.    His  poems  were  published  under  the  title  of 
jQ^  ^  ^.    He  also  wrote  the  jf^  j^ ,  a  treatise  on  quadrupeds. 
His  personal  name  was  changed  from  Kang-sun  to  ^  Tan. 
CIlAllC  K'o-ohiu  ^  nf  ^  (T.  /|^  Ul ).  18th  cent  A.D.  A  native  80 
ci  m  TQ  ChHng-yilan  in  Chehkiang,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  poet  under  the  Tiian  dynasty. 

CIlAllC  Kurt  SftUt  (T.  ±jS^).  A.D.  254-814.  A  native  of  81 
ifif  lj^  An*ting  in  Shensi ,  and  a  descendant  from  a  Prince  of  the 
Haa  dynasty.    He  attracted  the  attention  of  Chang  Hua,  and  in 
301   was  appointed  Governor  of  Liang^-chou  in  Kansuh,  where  he 
pot  down  disturbances  and  instituted  schools.    For  suppressing  a 
fviag    of   the    Hsien-pi    Tartars    he    was    made    a   General,  and 
•saoUed.  In  307  he  saved  Lo-yang  from  the  rebels,  and  throughout 
ais  life  proved  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Western  Chin  dynasty,  the 
last  Baperor  of  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Minister  of  State  and 
eanoUed   him   as  Duke.    He  is  considered   as  the  founder  of  the 
rvbd  State  of  the  Former  Liang^.    Canonised  as  ji^. 
OmuiC  Kung-i  ^  ^  H^.  7th  cent.   A.D.  A  native  of  ||  ^  82 
Sbso-chaag,    in    whose    family    nine  generations  were  said   to  be 
hnag  ID   harmony.    On  being  asked  by  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung 
sf  tke  T'aog  dynasty  to  explain  the  secret  of  this  harmony,  he 
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called  for  pen  and  paper  and  wrote  down  the  one  word  ^Torbearar 
repeated  again  and  i^ain. 
^  Chang  Kuo  Jg  j^.   7th  and  8th  cent.  A.D.    One  of  the  I 
Immortals  of  the  Taoists.    Hearing  of  his  fame  while  he  was  li 
as  a  reclnse  among  the  mountains,  the  Empress  Wn  Hon  sei 
invite  him  to  Cionrt;  but  when  her  messenger  arri?ed  he  was  ab 
dead.    Ere    long   he    was  once  more  seen   alive ,  and  in   729 
Emperor  Ming  Huang  dispatched  another  messenger  to  fetch 
This   second   messenger,  instead  of  accomplishing  his  mission 
into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  recovered  only  after  a  long  infa 
A  third  messenger,  bearing  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emf 
fiiured   better,    and   returned   with  Chang  Euo  to   the  capital 
entertained  the  Emperor  with  a  variety  of  magical  tricks,  sn 
rendering  himself  invisible,  and  drinking  off  a  cup  of  aconite 
refused  the  hand  of  an  Imperial  princess,  and  also  declined  to 
his    portrait  placed   in   the   Hall   of  Worthies.     He   was   al 
to   return   to  his  seclusion,  with  an  honorary  appointment  i 
Imperial   Banqueting  Court  and  with  the  title  of   j||  jf^  ^ 
in  allusion  to  his  supernatural  powers. 

84  Cliang  Lei  gg^  (T.  :^  J§).  A.D.  1046-1106.  A  nati 
Huai-yin  in  Kiangsu,  whose  early  poems  attracted  the  attenti 
Su  Shih.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  before  he  was  twenty,  a 
1086  had  gained  a  high  post  ia  the  Historiogprapher's  Office, 
he  twice  got  into  trouble  by  mixing  himself  in  the  cabals  i 
day;  on  the  first  occasion  he  was  banished  to  a  distant  post 
on  the  second  he  was  cashiered.  In  1101  he  was  again  ba: 
for  openly  mourning  on  the  death  of  his  old  patron  and  no 
Su  Shih.  He  was  bracketed  with  the  latter  as  one  of  the 
Great  Scholars  of  the  empire,  the  other  two  being  Ch'ao  Pi 
and  Ch4n  Kuan.  Aothor  of  the  p^  ]^  ^  |^. 

85  Chang  Li-haiang   gg  jg  ji^  (T.  ^  A  «»d  ^  *)• 
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1611^1634.    A  natiie  of  ^  Q  Yang-y^n  in  Chehkiang,  from 

whkh   he  eame  to  be  known  as  ^  09  ^  ^  -    ^^^   father  died 

when   he  was  only   eight  years   old,  and   the   family   was  left  in 

poverty;   bat   throogh   his   mover's  assidnons  care  he  was  enabled 

to  stndy,   and  soon  became  a  man  of  profound  learning.    His  life 

WW  spent   in   education   and   an&orship.    He  took  no  part  in  the 

phtkal  straggles  of  his  day,  thongh  his  sympathies  were  entirely 

vitk  the   Mings.    His  house  was  burnt  down  by  the  rebels,  and 

vitk  it    was    destroyed    the    coflBn    containing    the    body    of   his 

pindfither,  —  an  act  which  nearly  caused  him  to  commit  suicide. 

Hii  chief  works  were  the  j[^  "j^  |^ ,  in  which  yirtne  is  illustrated 

kf  Oifflples  from  history,  the  ^  jjf^  ^ ,  a  work  on  agriculture, 

ttUMiitaries   upon  the  Classics,  and  many  philosophical  treatises. 

He  wai  admitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple  in  1871. 

ChiQg  U-hiia  ^  R  #^  or  Chang  Kuei-fU  ^  H  ^.  6th  86 

^t  A.D.  The  fisToarite  concubine  of  Ch^An  Shu-pao  {q.  v.),  last 
kperor  of  the  Ch'An  dynasty,  who  called  her  ^  4ft  ^ ,  after 
t^  Goddess  of  the  Moon  (see  Chiang  0).  She  was  renowned  for 
^  betoty,  and  in  particular  for  her  long  glossy  hair,  which  shone 
^  t  airror  and  was  said  to  be  seven  feet  in  length. 
Ching  U-pin  Sft  R  ^  (otherwise  called  Jfj^  jj^  O-yfian).  87 
l^tk  cent.  A.D.  A  fomous  beauty  in  the  harem  of  Shun  IS,  the  last 
Ki^peror  of  the  TOan  dynasty,  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  embroidery. 
Ching  UmDg  Sft  H  CT-  "T"  M)-  ^^  ^C.  187.  A  native  of  88 
tk  Han*  Suie,  in  which  his  immediate  ancestors  had  been  Ministers 
^  fin  generations.  He  was  so  chagrined  at  the  destruction  of  his 
'^'Maad  by  the  Ch'ins  that  he  determined  upon  revenge,  and 
*H«t  tlie  whole  of  his  patrimony  in  collecting  a  band  of  bravoes, 
*^  vhooi  be  tried  to  slay  the  First  Emperor  by  lying  in  ambush 
^  Ua  in  modem  Honao.  The  plot  failed,  and  Chang  Liang  changed 
"^  itae,  aad    w^at  into  hiding  in  Kiangsu.   There  he   one  day 
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fell  iu  with  an  old  man  who  had  dropped  his  shoe  over  the  bi 
The    old    man   begged    him   to  go  down  and  fetch  it,   whie 
immediately  did;  and  kneeling  down,   placed  it  upon  the  ow 
foot.  ^^Ah!**  exclaimed  the  latter,  '^yon  are  worth  teaching.*'  Wi 
npon  he  produced   a  book,  and  gave  it  to  Chang,  saying,  ^^ 
this,  and  you  will  become  the  teacher  of  princes.**  The  book  ii 
out  to  be   the  "^  ^  -j^  ^ ,  —  whatever  that  may  ha?e 
Subsequently,   when  Liu  Pang  attacked  Hsia-p^ei,  he  took  C 
Liaug  into  his  service;  and  when  Hsiang  Liang  restored  the  kin 
of  Han  under  Prince  Gh^Sng,  Chang  was  prepared  to  devote  hi 
to  the  service  of  his  native  land;  but  the  murder  of  Prince  0 
by   Hsiang  Chi  caused  him  to  return  to  Liu  Pang,  whose  i 
counsellor  he  became,  and  by  whom  he  was  ennobled  as  Ma 
In   B.C.   200,    after   his    accession  to  tbe  throne,   Liu  Pang, 
gave  to  Chang  Liang,  Ch^dn  P4ng,  and  Han  Hsin  (some  subi 
Hsiao  Ho)  the  name  of  the   ^  ^   Three  Heroes,  openly  de 
that  his  success  had  been  chiefly  due  to  the  far-reaching  co 
of  the  first.  Among  these  counsels  must  be  mentioned  the  tread 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Euang-wu,  by  which  Liu  Pang  com] 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  great  rival  Hsiang  Chi,  and  whii 
been    censured    by    Chinese    historians    as    quite    unworthy  i 
otherwise   upright  character  of  Chang  Liang.    From  this  di 
took  no  further  interest  in   public  affairs.  **With  my  three 
of  tongue,**   he  said,   ''I   have   risen   to  be  the  teacher  of  p 
and   have  been   ennobled.   'Tis  all  that  a  man  of  the  people 
expect.   I   would   now  renounce  the  world,  and  follow  in  the 
of  Ch4h   Sung  Tzti.**   He  then   began  to  leave  off  food,  ace 
to    a  system   which   promised  the  gradual   lightening  of  tin 
and   the  ultimate  attainment   of  immortality.  In  this,  howei 
failed;   because,  it  was  said^  he  once  yielded  to  the  solicitati 
the  Empress,  and  ate  a  little  rice.  Canonised  as   ^  J^ . 
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Chans  UAiig-chi    ^%%   (T.   :G  ^).   A.D.   1808-1871.89 

Recommended    by    Lin    Ts^hsfl,    be    was    sent   to   ^  ^    Tang- 

dn'aog  as  Prefect  in    1846,  and  rose  to   be  Governor  of  Ttinnan. 

la   1852   be  was  transferred  to   Hnnan;   and  entering  Cb^ang-sha 

tkroogb    the    lines    of   the    besieging    Tai-p^ngs^  be    snccessfnlly 

Mended  the  city.  The  rebels,  however,  were  allowed  to  escape  to 

tke  westward.  Transferred  to  Shantung,  he  was  cashiered,  bnt  was 

imt  to  repair  the  Yellow  River,  which   was  brought  back  to  its 

old  coarse,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  In  1862  he  proceeded 

ai  Viceroy    to    Yflnnan,    in   order   to   put  down   the  Mahomedan 

riaog;  but  after  some  few  years  of  annoyance  and  disappointment, 

W  ifitred  from  the  public  service  in  disgust.  It  was  he  who  gare 

te  Tio  Tsang-t'ang  his  first  post  as  secretary. 

Chiog  lUo   $g  ^   (T.   J|£  % ).   Died   A.D.   324.   Brother  and  90 
Mtcenor  of  Chang  Shib.   In  323  he  submitted  to  the  rebel  State 
rf  Chio«    and   was  made  Prince  of  Liang*;   but  he  remained  in 
1^7  loyal  to  the  Imperial  House. 

Chang  Ming  ^  tjfH .  Died  A.D.  9.  A  Minister  of  State  under  91 
^  Hsa  dynasty.  When  the  usurper  Wang  Mang  seised  the  throne, 
("iiug  Ming  said  **One  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,'*  and  fortb- 
viik  committed  suicide. 

QltDg  Ftai«-oh*aiig  ^  ^  g  (T.  -^  H).  Died  about  A.D.  92 
UW.  A  native  of  J^  -^  Tung-kuang  in  Ghihli,  who  graduated 
»  cUi  lAiA  and  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  1126.  He  strenuously 
^^Md  peace  with  the  Cbin»  Tartars,  and  was  dismissed  and 
'^KnM  when  a  fresh  irruption  took  place.  In  the  winter  of  the 
*^  year  the  capital,  the  modern  K*ai-fftng  Fu,  was  taken;  and 
^  Cliins  placed  Chang  upon  the  throne  with  the  dynastic  title 
^  ^  %*  ^^  Emperor  being  sent  into  captivity.  Chang  was  soon 
'"^led  by  popular  feeling  to  retire  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
K  K'ftag,  brother  to  the  late  Emperor,  who  ruled  as  Kao  Tsnng, 
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the  widow  of  the  Emperor  GhS  Tsung  being  Regent,  and  he  ] 
self  Prime  Aiiniflter.  Later  on  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and 
sent  to  be  Gorernor  of  $  g  F^ng-kuo  in  Sstich'aan.  Ba 
was  soon  put  under  detention  at  "j^  T'an-chou^  now  Gh'an{ 
in  Hunan,  and  was  allowed  to  commit  suicide. 

93  Chang  P'ei  J^  i^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  An  Imperialist  officer,  £a 
for  his  defence  of  ^^  V^  liu-ming  i^ainst  T*ien  Tfleh  in 
When  his  funds  were  exhausted  and  his  men  starring,  he 
his  daughter  appear  in  full  dress  before  his  officers,  offerii 
sell  her  to  procure  them  a  day*s  pay.  Touched  by  his  dey< 
they  held  out  until  Ma  Sui  came  to  their  relief,  when  they  ini 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  besiegers. 

94  Chang  Fei-lun  ^  %  ^  (T.  :^  ij^).  Bom  about  A.D. 
A    native    of   the   ^  ^   F6ng-jun    District    in    the   provin 
Chihli.    Graduated    as    chin   ahih   in    1871.    In   1878   he  beca 
Reader  in  the  Han-lin  College,  and  submitted  numerous  mem 
on  reforms  in  the  administration.  In  1882  he  became  Senior 
President  of  the  Censorate.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promob 
the   E*ai-p4ng  railway.    In   1884  he  boasted   that  he  would 
dispose    of    the    French,    who    were    then  carrying  on  a  stc 
reprisals,  if  the  chance  were  given  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  wa 
as  Joint  Military   Commissioner  to  superintend  the  coast  da 
of  Fuhkien;    but  his  craven  cowardice  at  the  bombardment  < 
Mamoi  arsenal  at  Pagoda  Island,  when  the  Chinese  fleet  was  dest: 
caused  him  to  be  impeached  by  forty  of  the  Fuhkien  official 
was  disgraced  and  banished  to  the  postroads;  however  in  18 
was  appointed  a  sub-Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Secretariat,  and  m 
Li  Hung-chang*s  only  daughter.  In  1894  he  was  ordered  to 
himself  at   his  father-in-law's   yamdn,   where  he  was  emplo] 
head  of  the   Ordnance  Department  until   September  of  that 
when  he  was  instructed  to  return  home  and  stay  there. 
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Chans  Pdng-ho  ^  IHIK  (T.  iS  ^).  A.D.  1649-1725.  A  95 

BAtive   of  j^  S   Sai-oing  in   Ssttch'uan,  who  graduated  as  chin 

tb'A  in   1670.  In  1680  he  was  Prefect  of  Soochow,  being  later  on 

traniferred   to   ^   Yen-chon  Fu  in   Shantung,  the  topography  of 

which   he  compiled.   In   1688   he  accompanied  the  mission  sent  to 

MtUe  the  boondary  dispute  with  Russia.  Next  year  he  became  GoTcmor 

of  Chehkiang,  where  he  reformed  the  gnan  transport  and  the  salt 

ttdmioistration,   and   also  succeeded  in  placing  an  embargo  on  the 

export  of  munitions  of  war.   After  serring  in  high  oflBce  in  Peking, 

in  1698   he   was   made   Viceroy  of  the  Two  Eiang,  and  in  1700 

Director-General  of  the  Yellow  River.   At  the  latter  post  he  carried 

om  the  plans  of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  in  respect  to  rifer  conser- 

watioo   to    hisi    Majesty's  great  satisfaction,   but  in   1705   he  was 

•htfply  rebuked  for  not  keeping  his  subordinates  in  order.  In  1722 

he  Rceifed   the  title  of  Senior  Tutor  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and 

i^ezt  fear  became  a  Grand  Secretary.  He  compiled  the  ^  ^^  ^  ^ , 

« rwon)  of  K*ang  Hsi*s  treatment  of  the  Yellow  Rirer.  Was  canonised 

^  ^Ifi*  •»<!  iQ  1730  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chang  Pin   ^f[    (T.   £|^).    Died  A.D.  822.    A  native  of  96 

^Umg,   deeply  read  in  classics  and  history,  who  in  A.D.  307 

*Mi6d   himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Shih  Lo  and  became  his  chief 

Kftiner  and   adfiser.    In   spite  of  the  extraordinary  fafour  which 

^^jojed,  he  remained  modest  and  industrious,  and  was  a  warm 

P*^  of  learning.    He  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  canonised 

■ft 

Chang  P^-Chieh  ^  f ^  ^  •  A  man  of  the  T'ang  dynasty ,  so  97 
^^^  ht«  brother  Chang  ^  ^  Chung-chieh  that  it  was  impossible 
^  wll  them  apart.  When  Chung-chieh  was  married,  his  bride,  in 
'*■'  tridal  dress «  happened  to  meet  the  elder  brother,  and  said  to 
^i.  "How  do  you  think  I  look?"  ''I  am  Po-chieh,"  he  replied; 
^  vbicb    she   rao    hastily    out    of  the  room.    Shortly  afterwards 
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meeting  him  again,  the  bride  said,  ^'I  made  such  a  mistake 
now;  I  took  Po-chieh  for  you."  "But  I  am  Po-chieh!"  he  c 
which  80  covered  his  sister-in-law  with  shame  that  she  could  i 
bear  to  see  him  again. 

98  Cliang  Po-hsing  ^i^^  (T.  #  jfe).  A.D.  1651- 172J 

native  of  "^  ^  I-fSng  in  Honan.  Graduating  in  1685  as  chin 

he  entered  upon  an  o£Gicial  career,  and  soon  gained  distinctic 

connection  with  work  upon   the  Yellow   River.    By   1707  h€ 

risen   to  be  Governor  of  Fuhkien,  where  he  built   a  college 

encouraged  education.  In  1709  he  was  transferred  to  Eiangsu 

there  came  into  conflict  with  i^  ^  Koli,  the  Gt)yemor  Gei 

who   was   a   Manchu.    Each   denounced  the  other,  and  Ghan§ 

condemned    by    a    Commission;    but    the    Emperor    set    asidi 

finding,  and  Chang  triumphed.  A  few  years  later  he  was  impe 

by   the  Treasurer,  and  again  a  Commission  decided   against 

The    Emperor   however   sent   for   him    to  Peking,   and  ultin 

appointed  him   Vice   President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.    B 

the  J§  ^  — ^  ^  ,    a    collection    of   essays    on    the   principl 

hydraulics,  he  published  the  ^  J£^  ^  ^j^ ,  a  treatise  for  the  ] 

on  right  conduct,  the  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ,  containing  notices  of  en 

Confucianists    under    the    Sung    dynasty^  two  large   coUectio 

extracts  from  various  philosophers,  and  other  works.  He  also 

a  famous  memorial  on  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  pointia 

that    Christianity    wrongly   teaches   men   to   forsake  their  pa 

forbids  the  worship  of  ancestors »  and  is  opposed  to  the  estat 

customs  of  China.    He  proposed  that  those  missionaries  enga| 

astronomical  pursuits  should  still  be  employed  at  the  capita 

that  all  others  should  be  ordered  to  quit  the  empire  at  ond 

that  all  chapels  should  bo  closed.   He  received  a  public  funerii 

was  canonised  as  ]^  *|^. 

99  Chang  Seng-sru  S^  f^  ^-    A  famous  painter  of  the  6tb 
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A.D.  He  paioted  two  dragons  without  eyes  on  the  walls  of  the 
^  m  ^  Temple  of  Peace  and  Joy  at  Nanking,  warning  people 
that  if  the  eyes  were  pnt  in,  the  dragons  wonld  fly  away.  A 
iceptic  yentured  to  paint  in  the  eyes  of  one  dragon ,  when  suddenly 
the  wall  crashed  to  mins  and  the  dragon  soared  aloft  in  the  sky. 

Chmns  Slumg-yiiig  jg  jl^  ^    (T.  ^  H).   Died  A.D.  1121.  100 

Vooager  brother  of  Chang  T'ang-ying,  by  whom  he  was  tanght  in 

his  Toath.    He  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperors  Chd  Tsnng 

aad  Hoi   Tsoog,   and   was  for  a  time  associated  with  Ts'ai  Ching 

io  the  administration.    Bis  career  was   a  chequered  one,  and  on 

•eteral  occasions  he  was  dismissed  to  petty   provincial  posts.    He 

cdtad  and   wrote   a  preface  to  the   ^  ^  ,  a  short  and  shallow 

«tluco>poUtical  treatise  supposed  to  ha?e  been  giren  to  Chang  Liang 

^  the  mysterious  old  man  whose  shoe  fell  over  the  bridge,  and  to 

kftfe  been   discovered  in   Chang  Liang's  tomb  at  the  beginning  of 

^  Ith  ceot   A.D.    It  is,   howefer,   generally  admitted   that  this 

tatite    was    written    by    Chang    Shang-ying    himself.     Canonised 

CkiOf  Shao  ^  SP  (T.  tC  "fl^ ).    A  man  of  the  Han  dynasty,  101 

^Mh   for    his    friendship    with    one  ^  ^  Fan   Shih.    On  one 

^c<Mioo,  they   arranged  to  meet  again  on  a  certain  day,  after  an 

nttml  of  two  years:  and  Chang  insisted  on  his  mother  cooking 

*  (ovl  in   readiness  for  his  friend,   who  arrived  at  the  appointed 

^.  When  Chang  died,  he  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Fan,  who  at 

<>^  «t  off  io  be  present  at  his  obsequies.   The  funeral,  however, 

^  ilre^dy    been   planned   to  take  place  before  his   arrival;   but 

vkt«  the   procession   came  to  start,   it  was  found  that  the  coffin 

VM  im&ofable.    And   so   it   remained,   until   Fan   rode   up  on   a 

*^^  liorM,  dressed  in  mourning  clothes. 

CbaDg  Shih  ^  9^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  320.  Son  and  successor  102 
^  ofice  and   titles  to  Chang  Kuei.  in  317  he  tried  to  save  the 
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Emperor  Mi  Ti  from  Liu  Yao;  but  he  declined  to  recogniae 
Eastern  Chin  dynasty.  While  the  rest  of  the  west  was  in  a  i 
of  anarchy,  his  people  alone  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  courtiers.    Canonised  as  jf^ . 

103  Chang  Shih-ch'eng  ^  ±  ^  {T.  Jl  Jf^).  Died  A.D.  186 

salt-trader  of  T^ai-chou  in  Saangsu,  who  with  his  brothers  r 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  1353,  and  after  capturing  T'ai- 
proclaimed  himself  Prince  |^  Ch^dng  of  Chou.  In  the  folio 
year  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Yang-chou,  but  in 
he  got  possession  of  Soochow  and  Hangchow.  In  1357  fear  oJ 
Yflan-chang  (see  Hung  Wu)  drove  him  back  to  his  alliance 
he  still  remained  practically  independent,  and  in  1363,  afte 
capture  of  ^  ^  An-f§ng  in  Anhui  and  death  of  :^  |@  H 
Fu-t^ung,  he  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wu,  and  refum 
forward  the  tribute  rice.  Four  years  later,  being  attacked  by 
Ytlan-chang,  he  fled  to  Nanking,  where  he  committed  suicid 

104  Chang  Shih-ohieh  $g  ifi:  |t|.   Died   A.D.    1279.    A   fa 

adherent  of  the  Sung  dynasty  in  its  final  struggle  with  the  conqn 
Mongols.    He  had  held  several  posts  of  importance;  and  whei 
great  disruption  came,  he  accompanied  the  young  Emperor  o 
flight   southwards.    He  advised  Yai-shan   in    Euangtung  as  f 
refuge;    and    on    the    approach    of   Chang  Hung-fan*s  troop 
constructed  a  kind  of  floating  fort  of  some  thousand  vessels  ] 
together.    Chang   Hung-fan,  however,   cut  off  their  supplies 
they  were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  were  obliged  to 
sea- water,   which  caused  violent  vomiting  and  purging.    Afti 
great   battle   which    ensued,    he  made  his  escape   with  ten 
and   under  some  other  representative  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
have  still  prolonged  the  struggle,  but  he  was  caught  in  a  ty 
and  drowned.    See  Lu  Hsiu^fu, 

105  Chang  Shih-Ohih  gg  j^  :^  (T.   ^ ).    A  native  of  Nan- 
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wbo   rote   to  high   oflBce  ander  the  Emperor  Wto  Ti  of  the  Han 
^astj,   B.C.   170  —  186.    It  is  said  that  once,  in  his  own  court, 
W  floopad   down   and  tied  op  the  stocking  of  an  old  m^n  named 
3^  ^  ^'ang  Sh^ng,  with  whom   he  was  on  friendly  terms.    He 
iliD  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  when  the  latter,  attracted  by 
tke    ready    wit    of   one  of  the   petty  officials  connected   with   the 
Imperial   menagerie,  was  about  to  appoint  him  Ranger  of  Forests. 
Neither  did  he  fear  to  impeach  even  the  Heir  Apparent,  when  the 
laller  had  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  etiquette. 
dung  Shih-nan  ^  {fi:  ^ .    A  Hatife  of  ^  U|   Fo-yang  in  106 
SLuagiL    Flourished    under    the   Sung   dynasty,  about   A.D.  1280. 
A^ihar  of  the  ||^  ^  j£  pjQ  ,  and  other  writings  on  miscellaneous 
•objects.    Held  office  in  Sstlch^uan  and  Fuhkien. 

CtUDg  8hih-tsai  %  fSS  K  (T.  ^  ^-  ^-  /il  %)•  ^•^-  ^^^^-  ^^^ 

1744.   Son   of  Chang  Po-hsing.    Distinguished  for  his  consexration 

^  ibe  Yellow  Bifer,  of  which  he  became  Director-General  in  1754. 

^QtiM>r  of  the  y^f  ^  3^  4^  t  *  work  on  ri?er  conser?ation ,  and 

^r  ft  collection   of  eanys   entitled   ^^M,^  ^Hk-    Canonised 

Chtog  Shou-kliei  {ft  ^  ^.  7th  and  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  military  108 
^^ttaoder  under  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T*ang  dynasty. 
^Hittt  the  Turkic  tribes  were  attacking  Bishbalik  (&e  modem 
CriaiiB)  about  A.D.  715,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
^^tftiUe  reports  and  general  energy  that  he  was  appointed  Grovernor 
^A  Eoa-chou.  He  had  barely  time  to  put  the  old  fortifications 
'^^  ft  fit  state  for  defence  ere  the  enemy  was  upon  him,  and 
^^  to  make  an  assault.  At  this  juncture  he  inrited  a  number 
^  Ui  ofieers  to  a  banquet  on  the  city  wall ;  and  the  merrymaking 
*^  tosoed  was  so  uproarious  that  the  Turkic  chieftain  felt  sure 
^  t^  garrison  was  well  prepared  against  an  attack,  and  drew 
^  bf  forces.    Thereupon  Chang  at  once  gave  orders  to  pursue. 
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and    sacceeded    in    inflicting    a    severe    defeat    upon  the  in?; 
After  farther  nsefal  services,   he  was  employed  against  the  '. 
Tartars,  and  won  several  victories,  capturing  two  of  their  le 
whose    heads    he    forwarded    to    the    capital.    In    735  he  hi 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  appointed  generalissimo  c 
empire.    Once  more  in  the  field  against  the  I[itans,  he  coni 
his  career  of  success,    until  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  lieutei 
M  ^^  ^^  Ghih-i.    This   reverse  he  concealed;  but  the 
soon  leaked  out,  and  he  was  dismissed  as  Governor  of  ^  Euf 
iu  Chehkiang,  where  he  died' of  a  carbuncle. 

109  Chang  Shu-yeh  ^g  ;^  ^  (T.  ^  >(^ ).  Died  A.D.  11; 
military  commander  under  the  Emperor  Gh4n  Tsung  of  the 
dynasty.  Summoned  to  aid  in  defending  the  capital  againi 
China  Tartars,  he  succeeded  after  a  bloody  fight,  which  laste 
days,  in  defeating  their  forces  and  killing  two  of  their  gei 
but  he  was  not  able  to  keep  his  advantage,  and  the  city  fe 
urged  instant  flight,  and  would  have  got  away  with  the  Em 
had  not  the  latter  been  bent  upon  trying  his  own  difine  ini 
in  the  Tartar  camp.  The  Emperor  was  made  prisoner,  and  i 
away  northwards.  Chang  followed  his  master*s  fortunes;  but 
prevented  him  from  taking  food,  and  he  died  on  reaching  [ 
Po-kou  in  Chihli.    Canonised  as  J^  ^. 

110  Cliang-t*ai  Liu  :^  ^  ^p .  8th  cent.  A.D.  The  name  gi 
the  wife  {n^e  Liu)  of  Han  Hung  the  poet,  from  the  place 
birth,  near  Ch'ang-an  in  Shensi.  Separated  from  him  durii 
troublous  period  of  A.D.  756,  she  sought  refuge  in  a  nn 
She  was  subsequently  taken  as  wife  by  a  Tartar  chieftaii 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  she  was  ultimately  n 
to  her  husband. 

111  Chang  T'ang.ying  5g  0  ^  (T.  ^^).  Hth  cent.  A 

native  of  ^  "^    Hsin-chin  in  Ssdch^uan ,  who  graduated  i 
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held  office  in  the  Han-lin  College,  and  was  afterwards  a 
Censor.  He  was  the  first  to  warn  the  Emperor  Ting  Tsnug  against 
ofMpartiality  for  his  Imperial  relatives.  Elder  brother  of  Chang 
Shang-ying,  and  author  of  the  following  historical  and  biographical 

works:    iZ^JE^.   5|c45E#.   «»«• 
CIlAlls  T^U>-linK  Sg  ^  fH;  (T.  H  in ).  A.D.  34-156.  A  native  112 
of  the  ^  ^  Pien-mn  hill  in  Chehkiang.    A  precocious  child,  he 
H  said   to   have   mastered  the  philosophy  of  Lao  Tstl  by  the  time 
he  was  seven  years  old.    Declining  to  take  office,  he  retired  to  the 
Boanuins,   and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  alchemy.    On  one 
oecasion   he   went  to  Ssdch^uan   to  drive  out  troublesome  demons. 
He  fpent  much  of  his  time  ftt  the  J^  JH  ^  Perfectly  Pure  Palace 
^  ^^  8lS  &  Lung-hu  in  Kiangsi:  and  at  length,  having  discovered 
the  eliiir  ot  life,  he  solemnly  swallowed  a  dose,  and  ascended  nis 
u  Immortal  to  the  skies.    He  was  ennobled   as  Marquis  by  the 
Eaperor    Chang    Ti,    and  is  said   to  have  been   the  first  Taoist 
**Pope"  (see  JTom  Chien-chih). 
ChUIC  TL  See  Liu  Ta. 

^^I^^^V  TI  ^  ^.   11th  cent  A.D.  Father  of  the  famous  Chang  118 
Tai,   and   an   official  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung 
tf  \ht  Sung  dynasty,  A.D.  1028-1064.   Admitted  to  the  Confucian 
Temple  in  1724. 

Chang  nen-lifli  %  ^  i®  (T.  |fQ  ^).  Died  A.D.  876.  A  114 
fOQager  son  of  Chang  ChQn.  He  poisoned  his  nephew  Chang 
Hs4aa-ching«  and  usurped  his  titles.  After  a  life  of  riot  and 
Maocherr,  he  surrendered  in  376  to  Fu  Chien  and  his  allies  at 
tke  axj  of  ^  ^  Chiu-ch*ang  in  Honan.  With  him  ended  the 
^VBAity  of  tiie  Former  Liang^. 

Chum  Tnng.yft  JR  S  ^  (T.  |g  E  and  ^  |[?).  A.D.  1670-  U6 

1756.  The  first  Chinese  who  under  the  present  dynasty  was  honoured 
vit£   m    plaee  in    the   Imperial   Temple.    Graduating  in  1700,  his 
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learning  and  ability  soon  brought  him  to  the  front;  and  by^  1 
he   had  risen   to  be   a  Grand  Secretary.    Be  was  one  of  the  : 
Ministers  of  the  Grand  Council,  instituted  in  1729.    He  was  ti 
to    the    Imperial    princes    under    the    Emperors  Yung  Ghfing 
Ch^ien  Lung,   and  enjoyed  extraordinary  favour.    In  1734  he 
ennobled   as  Viscount,  and  in  1738  as  Earl;  but  he  lost  his 
for  not  presenting  his  thanks  in  person  on  his  retirement.    I 
1706  to  1737  he  was  rirtually  Prime  Minister  of  China,  in  add 
to  which  he  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  Histoi 
the  Mings  ^   a  work  which   he   and   his  colleagues  laid  before 
Emperor  in  1742.    His   ^  jj^  ^  ^  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
his  ^  '^  ^  ^  survives.    He  was  canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

116  Chang  Tsai  ^  ^  (T.  ^}^).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  natii 
^  ^  An-p4ng,  famous  for  an  inscription  he  wrote  in 
280  at  ^  ^  Chien-ko,  on  the  top  of  the  pass  into  mc 
Sstich'uan,  calling  on  the  people  of  that  province  to  trust  mc 
virtue  than  to  their  mountain  walls.  This  inscription  was  bn 
to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  who  caused  it  to  be  eng 
on  the  face  of  the  mountain  at  the  pass.  Chang  received  a  govern 
appointment,  and  ro^e  to  be  secretary  in  the  establishment  c 
Heir  Apparent.  But  political  disturbances  caused  him  to  wei 
office,  and  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  was  also  noted  f( 
ugliness,  which  was  so  exaggerated  that  whenever  he  went  c 
doors  the  children  used  to  pelt  him  with  stones. 

117  Chang  Tsai  ^  ^  (T.  -^  j^ .  H.  ^f  ^).  A.D.  1020- 

Son  of  Chang  Ti,  who  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  ; 
native  of  ^  ^  Ta-Iiang  in  Honan.  As  a  boy  he  was  devo 
military  studies;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  undi 
notice  of  Fan  Chung-yen,  who  urged  him  to  study  the  Di 
of  the  Mean.  He  then  became  a  public  teacher,  and  used  to  Ic 
sitting    upon    a    tiger*s   skin.    Confucianism   failing  to  satia 
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^nritaftl  naedf,  he  taroed  towarcb  Baddhism  and  Taoism;  howeyer, 

ia   1056  his  mind  was  so  mach  ioflaenced  by  the  discourses  of  his 

nephews,    Ch'^og   Hao  and  Ch'dog  I,   that   he  returned   home  to 

oootinoe    his    more  legitimate  studies,   and  in  the  following  year 

graduated    as    chin  §hih.    After   holding   farious  appointments,   he 

rrtired  in  ill-health,  and  lired  quietly  in  the  country,  dividing  his 

time  between   study  and   instruction.    About  1068  he  was  recalled 

to  the  capital;  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  of  short  duration.    He 

iftirad  in   disgust  that  his  adfice  was   not  taken  by   Wang  An- 

ikik,  and  died  on  his  way  home.  His  chief  work  was  the  jjj^  ||^, 

eoQtaioiog  his  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  uniferse,  and  notes 

Oft  Buddhist  and  Taoist  doctrines.    He  also  wrote  the  inscriptions 

on  iDoral  sentiment  known  m  ^  ^  nnd  @  ^  ,  fronr  the  positions 

^  occupied  in  his  study.    He  was  ennobled  as  Earl,  and  canonised 

«  ^ ;   and    in    1241    his    tablet    was    placed   in  the   Confucian 

Tmple, 

Chug  Tno  ^  li^  or  ^  ^  (T.  ;^  j||).  A  famous  artist  of  Ug 
^  ?SQg  dynasty,  especially  good  at  trees,  rocks,  and  landscape. 
H«  med  the  worn-out  stump  of  a  brush,  or  his  finger,  to  rub  on 
^  bk;  and  he  is  said  to  hare  been  able  to  handle  two  of  these 
^  tU  aame  time,  with  one  depicting  the  linng,  with  the  other 
^  imd  branches  and  leaves.  Author  of  the  ift  i^  #  $  f^  |^. 
Cbing  Tta  ^  ift  (T.  3^:  iti  )•  ^^  ^^'  355.  Son  of  Chang  119 
(ISa.  He  depoaed  and  put  to  death  his  nephew  fj^  f^  ^  Chang 
lao-!iag,  the  son  and  legal  successor  to  Chang  Ch*uug-hua,  and 
Wrped  the  Imperial  title.  His  outrageous  cruelty  led  to  his  murder 
bf  ote  of  his  kinsmen. 

ChiagTsa   ^^   (T.    3^  j£).    7th   cent   A.D.    A  natife  of  120 
C^  aod  a  schoUr  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  who  graduated  in  679 
*te  quite    a   youth.    He    rose   to   be    a  Censor;   but  his  Iots  of 
all  and  sundry  was  constantly  getting  him  into  trouble. 
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In  713  he  waf  denounced  bj  a  fellow  Censor  for  slander,  and  bani 
to  Canton.  He  succeeded  however  in  obtaining  his  recall,  and  Utl 
was  secretary  in  a  Board.  His  fame  as  an  author  spread  far 
wide,  his  writings  being  known  and  admired  OTen  by  the  Japai 
His  essays  were  said  to  be  like  ''ten  thousand  cash  chosen  i 
ten  thousand,"   —  all  good.    Hence   he  received   the  sobrique 

#«#± 

Ohaog  Tsung.  See   Wan-yen  Kung. 

131  Chang  Tsung-yfl  ^^^^  Leader  of  the  Nien  fei,  or  mou 
banditti,  who  for  some  years  gave  much  trouble  to  the  authoi 
in  Chihli  and  other  provinces,  and  slew  the  famous  Maa 
general  S6ng-ko-lin-sin  in  A.D.  1864.  He  himself  was  slain  by 
Miog-ch'uan. 

122  Chang  Ts^ing  ^JJg  (T.  fg  ^).  A.D.  1475-1539.   A  m 
of  Yung-chia  in  Chehkiang,  who  after  failing  seven  times  to  ol 
the  chiX  jen  degree,  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1521.    By  suppol 
the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Shih  Tsung  to  have  his  father  canoi 
as  2|S  ^  ^  ^  J^  i^  t  while  the  general  body  of  officials  1 
that    the    Empei*or    must    recognise    his    predecessor    alone  af 
(adopted)    father,    Chang    obtained    rapid    promotion,    along  i 
Euei  0.    By  backing  his  master's  views  on  all  points  of  musU 
ceremony    —    the   Emperor's    hobbies    —    he   gained   such  foj 
favour  that  in   1527  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary.    He  wait 
able  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on   the  Han-lin  doctors  who  hi 
first  ignored  him.    In   1529  he  was  denounced  for  arrogance 
dismissed,    only  to  be  immediately   reinstated   as   Prime  Mia 
He  then   came  into  conflict  with   Hsia  Yen,   and  after  a  si 
term  of  office  he  retired  in  ill-health  in  1535.  The  Emperor ; 
wavered  in  his  afifoction  for  Chang,  who  was  able  to  effect 
reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of  euuuch  Commandants.    Hi 
himself  clean-handed,    and    put  down  bribery  to  a  great  ei 
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bat   Im  wm  TiodictiTe,  and  persecated  his  oppooeotB.    In  1531  he 

wa0  allowed   to  change  hia  personal  name,  which  resembled  that  of 

the  Emperor,  to   ^  tjji   (T.   ^  ^).  Canonised  as  ;^  J^. 

ChAng  Itm  ^^  (T.   ^^).  A.D.  1031-1101.  One  of  the  128 

chief  Ministers  who  disgraced  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ch6  Tsnng 

of   the    Song   dynasty.    A    natife    of   P'n-ch*6ng   in  Shansi,  who 

while  Magistrate  of  ^  ]^  Shang-lo  in  Shensi  became  the  companion 

of  Sa  Tang-p'o  in  his  rambles.   In  1068  Wang  An-shih  took  him 

ap«    and    by    1082   he  was  a  Lord-in-waiting  and  member  of  the 

Phvy  Coancil.  During  the  minority  of  Ch6  Tsnng,  he  was  dismissed 

6iMD   the  capital  to  a  Magistracy;  but  the  Emperor  on  taking  the 

reiiis    of   gOTernment  made  him  a  High  Chamberlain.    From  1094 

to    1100,    he    and    Ts'ai   Pien  wielded  supreme  power,  which  they 

used    to    gratify    their  spite  against  Sst&-ma  Euang  and  the  other 

good  oflkers  of  the  Regency.  They  failed,  owing  to  the  remonstrances 

of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  to  have  the  Empress  Regent,  the  wife 

of  Shto  Tsoog,  posthumously  degraded;  but  they  succeeded,  to  their 

master's  regret,  in  deprinng  the  reigning  Empress  of  her  position. 

Their  forward  foreign  policy  led  to  frontier  wars  and  increased  the 

people's    hardens;    and  their  fondness  for  innofation  disturbed  the 

ttiBinistralion.    They    kept    their  position,  by  banishing  etery  one 

who   dared    oppose    them,    until    the    death    of   Ch6  Tsung,  when 

Chang  Tun  was  shelf  ed  as  Duke  for  trying  to  hinder  the  accession 

of  the  Emperor  Hni  Tbung.  An  accident  to  the  late  Emperor's  bier, 

•C  which  he  was  in  charge,  caused  him  to  be  degraded  to  a  petty 

fosi  St  Lei-chou  in  Euangtnng.    Here,  according  to  the  precedent 

iMide  by    his    own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Su  Tung-p*o,  who  had 

^«cQae  his  enemy,  he  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  any  official  house; 

^-<  the  people,  remembering  his  spiteful  persecution  of  those  who 

■**  *  'ivelliug  to  the  poet,  declined  to  rent  him  a  residence.  He 

^^  ioon  after  at   ^   Mn-chou  in  Hupeh.  His  title  of  Duke  was 
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restored  to  him,  and  in  1113  he  received  the  rank  of  Grand  Precep 
See  Ch^ao  Tuan-yen. 

124  Chang  Wei  §g  H  (T.  ]£  ^ ).  A  native  of  Honan,  i 
graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  A.D.  743.  Rose  to  be  Vice  Presideni 
the  Board  of  Rites,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  poet. 

125  Chang  Tao  ^  |g  (T.  ^^).    Died  A.D.  1891.    A  natiri 
Eiangsn,    who    had    no    education    in    his   youth,   but  came 
notice  by   his  defence  of   ^  ^   Eu-shih   in   Honan  against 
Nien  fei ,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  rowdies  of  when 
was    the    head.    After   serving    in    the    army,    he    was    appoi 
Magistrate  of  Eu-shih,   and  having  educated  himself,  rose  in 
course    to    be    Treasurer    of   Honan.     In    the    sixties    he    bee 
Commander-in-chief   in    Euangtung;    and    was   sent  to   assist 
Tsung-t'ang    in    the    north-west,   much   against   his   will;   am 
October    1881    he    was    appointed  Assistant  Administrator  of 
New   Dominion.    In  consequence  of  the  hostilities  with  Franc 
1884,  he  was  recalled  with  11,000  men,  and  in  the  following 
was    gazetted    Governor    of  Euangsi.    He  was,  however,  kep 
repair  the  moats   and  waterways  of  Peking,  and   sent  to  ini 
the  Yellow  River,  of  which  he  was  made  Director  in  Shantux 
1890.    In    June    1886    he    was  appointed  Governor  of  Shant 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  E 
of  Admiralty,  and  a  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
was  ennobled  for  his  services  in  Eansuh.    Honest  and  industr 
he  set  his  face  against  peculation,   and  was  heavily  in  debt  ^ 
he  died.    EUs  soldiers  so  loved  him  that  without  murmuring 
allowed  their  pay  to  run  into  arrears  to  the  sum  of  no  less 
Tls.  1,400,000;  and  his  justice  and  kindness  to  the  people  at 
won  him  the  popular  title  of  ^  fif  ^  Gk>d  Almighty  Chang 
is    included    in    the    Temple   of  Worthies,  and   memorial   tei 
have  been  erected  to  him  in  several  places. 
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ChADg  Yen-Shang  §g  ^  ^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  An  official  who  126 
•<rrre-l  andor  the  Emperors  Su  Tsung  and  Tai  Tsung  of  the  T*ang 
•ijuAftT.  He  was  a  relatife  of  Chang  Chia-chSng,  the  faithful 
MioisUfr  of  the  Eoiperor  Ming  Huaug  and  some  time  opponent  of 
ti.e  irreat  Chang  Tfleh,  and  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  State. 
Ou  the  occasion  of  an  important  criminal  case  he  refused  successive 
bnhtm  of  30,000  and  50,000  strings  of  cash^  but  his  virtue 
•occombed  to  an  offer  of  100,000  strings.  He  excused  this  lapse 
on  the  ground  that  100,000  strings  would  tempt  even  the  gods, 
who  would  resent  the  refusal  of  such  a  bribe  by  a  mere  mortal. 
He  di«d  at  the  age  of  61,  and  was  canonised  as  f^ 
Chmng  Tin-huan  $3  j^^  @  (T.  tg  f  j^ ).  A  purchase  licentiate  127 
of  Koangtung,  who  in  1881  was  TaoVai  at  Wuhu.  Summoned  to 
Peking,  he  served  in  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  from  June  to  September 
1S84,  when  he  was  again  appointed  to  be  Taot'ai  in  Chihli.  From 
1^85  to  1887  he  was  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Peru,  and  in  1890  returned  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  of  which  he 
was  Vice  President  in  1894.    In  Februarj  1895  he  went  to  Japan 

to   negoiiaie   peace,  but  his   powers   were   found  to  be  inadequate. 

In    1S96  he   succeede«l   Li   Hung-chang  as  negotiator  of  the  com- 

Sf^rcial  treatj  with  Japan. 

Chang  Ying  Si  ^  (T.  fj^  ||.  H.  |$  Q).  A.D.  1686-1708.  128 

A  SAtive  of  j^  ^  Tung-ch*6ng  in  Anhui,  who  graduated  as  chin 
^'1^^  io  1667.  Six  years  later  he  rose  to  be  a  Reader  to  the 
^P«ror  K*aDg  Hsi,  who  at  the  approach  of  winter  bestowed  on 
~£  hni  on  Ch'^n  Ting-ching  fifty  sable  skins  and  satin  enough 
^«  rebcs.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  College  of 
I-Kr.|itiooi,  all  of  whom  resided  in  the  city  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
*^^'  the  Emperor  in  his  uncertain  hours  of  leisure.  He  was  constantly 
^'V  lommooetl  by  K'ang  Hsi,  whom  he  always  accompanied  on 
''^n  ot'  ia«p«ction.    He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  College  and 
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Chief  Superyisor  of  Instruction  until  1697,  when  he  was  relie 
of  these  posts  at  his  own  earnest  request.  From  1699  to  1' 
he  was  a  Grand  Secretary;  and  after  his  retirement  to  his  lifek 
hobbies,  music  and  gardening,  E^ang  Hsi  twice  went  to  ?isit  him,  i 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  esteem.  He  was  notably  modest  and  affiab 
fond  of  giving  secret  aid  to  rising  talent,  and  absolutely  incorruptil 
Canonised  as  ^  Jjj^ ,  and  in  1780  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worth 

129  Chang  Ying-wen  5g  ]§  ;^  (T.  ^  If ).  A.D.  1522-1619. 

frequently  competed  at  the  public  examinations  without  success, 
he  devoted  all  his  thoughts  to  antiques,  books,  and  paintii 
Author  of  a  work  entitled  ^  ^  |^  A  Treasury  of  Rare  Curioti 

130  Chang  Yu  ^J^.  Died  between  A.D.  827-835.  A  natin 
Nan-yang  in  Honan,  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  official  under 
T^ang  dynasty. 

131  Chang  Yu  ^  :^  (T.  gft  4*  ^^^  ^  IP)-  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^-^ 

native  of  Eiangsu ,  and  author  of  the  ^  "j^  )||^  ,  an  attemp 
restore  the  old  orthography  and  meanings  of  the  written  charac 

132  Chang  Ytt-8hu  ^  Bg  #  (T.   ^^).   A.D.  1642-.1711 

native    of   Eiangnan ,   who  graduated   as   chin   shih  in    1661 , 
was    soon    employed    as    Tutor    in    the   Palace.    In   1685   he 
President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments;  in   1688   was  sent  i 
mission    to    the    Yellow    River;    and    in    1690    became    a    G 
Secretary.    In   1691   he  accompanied   the   Emperor  E'ang  He 
his  visit  to  inspect  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  1696  on  his  exped 
against  the  Oelots.    In  1699,  while  in  mourning,  he  was  on 
to  place  in  the  ancestral  temple  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  ] 
dynasty    a    tablet    on    which    E^ang    Hsi    had    inscribed,    '^( 
governmeut  surpassing  that  of  the  T^ang  and  Sung  (dynasti 
while  the  Emperor  himself  poured  a  libation  at  the  dead  mona 
tomb.    He  died  while  attending  E^ang  Hsi  to  Jehol.    He  is  sa 
have    been    a    learned    and    dignified    man,    a    vegetarian    ai 
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miftogToitt,  who  slept  id  his  clothes  so  as  to  be  ready  to  rise  at  the 
fint  streak  of  dawD.  Canonised  as  3v  ^ «  ^^^  included  by  Tung 
Cb4ag  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chang  YQan-chdn  ^  JC  1^  O^'&Jf^)-  Died  A.D.  ?  1506.  133 

A  natife  of  Kiangsi,  who  wrote  verses  at  five  years  of  age.    Han 

YoDg  greatly  admired  him,   and  chose  his  name.    Graduating  as 

cJktm    Mh    io    1460,    he    remonstrated    in  vain  on   the  prevailing 

aboMt  of  the  Government,  and  soon  had  to  retire  on  account  of 

a  dispoie  over  the  biography  of  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsung.    After 

twenty    years    spent    in   studying  philosophy,    he   was   charged   in 

1468  with  the  preparation  of  the  biography  of  the  Emperor  Hsien 

Tfoog:    and    though    he    protested    against    the    new    Emperor's 

hetrroJoxy,   avarice,  love  of  amusement  and  of  favourites,  he  was 

tr<aied  with  great  consideration,  and  placed  on  the  Commission  to 

revise  the   |||  |£  ^  ^    Compendium  of  History.    The   Emperor 

Wu    Tfong  on   his  accession  appointed  him  Vice  President  of  the 

Bo«rl   of  Civil   Office,   and   entrusted  him  with  the  preparation  of 

I  Verves    and    patents.    His    long    retirement    bad    made   him   old- 

faihiooed;   he  did   not  get  on   with  the  younger  generation,  and 

VM  obligeii  to  retire.    In  1621  he  was  canonised  as  ^f^. 

Chang  Ttteh  Si  gft  (T.  ^  H  and  |^  ;2^ ).  A.D.  667-730.  A  134 

■uteRDan   and   poet  of  the  Tang  dynasty.    He  was   born  at  Lo- 

vang  in  Shansi,   his  mother  having  dreamt  that   a  jade  swallow  . 

ftfw  into  her  lap  and  that  she  became  pregnant.    In  youth,  his 

iatkv   coneeived    a    dislike    to    him,    and    made    him    do    menial 

vork:  bat  Chang   Yfleh  took   every  opportunity  of  improving  his 

^i&i.   and    in    689    passed    first    as    a   ^  H^  3^  IE  ^'deserving 

*taoUr  recommended  for  preferment.**   Soon  afterwards,  he  obtained 

tt  tppoiotment   at   the  Court  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  to  whom 

^  <&4  sot  prove   acceptable.    For  refusing   to   bear  false  witness 

^^^  f^JCA    ^^   YOan-chung,  be  was  banished  in  703  to 
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^    ChHo-chou  iu   Euangtung.    He   was  recalled  by  the  Emp 
Chung  Tsung,  and  the  Emperor  Jul  Tsnng  made  him  Ministei 
State  and  entrusted  to  him  a  chief  share  in  the  great  measure 
gOTernment,    besides    charging    him    with    the  preparation  of 
dynastic  history.    Under  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  his  career 
one  of  alternate  favour  and  disgrace;  however  at  his  death  he  ' 
once  more  a  Minister  of  State.    His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
poems,   the   pathetic   beauty   of  which   was  said  to  have  impro 
under  the  reverses  of  his  later  life.    He  was  also  distinguished 
a  painter.    Was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as  ^^* 

135  ChaDg  Ytln-lan  ^MW  (^'  ilL^)-  ^»e  ^^  the  rani 

sub-Prefect  by  fighting  against  the  T'ai-pHng  rebels  witil 
volunteer  force  raised  in  Hunan.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Eiao 
and  became  Prefect  and  then  Taot'ai  in  1859,  being  also  ma^ 
bcUuru  for  his  services  in  the  field.  In  1860  he  was  ordered 
TsSng  Euo-fan  into  Anhui,  and  in  1862  he  was  made  Judg 
Fuhkien.  In  1863  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  at  ;^ 
Wu-p4ng  and  was  slain.    Canonised  as  j^^* 

136  Chang  Yung  5g  ^  (T.  ^  ;2^).  A.D.  946-1015.  Graduati 

chin  ahih  in  980,  and  became  Magistrate  of  the  District  of  ^ 
Ch'ung-yang  in  Hupeh,  where  he  beheaded  an  o£Bcial  sei 
whom  he  saw  coming  out  of  the  treasury  vrith  a  single 
sticking  in  his  hair.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  E'ou  C 
and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  nicb 
^  jH  ^as  given  to  him  by  himself,  and  signified  that  he  i 
it  difficult  to  live  in  harmony  vnth  his  surroundings.  Canonis 

137  Ch*ang  Chien   ^^^^    8th    cent.    A.D.    A    poet  of  the  [ 

dynasty.    He  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  A.D.  727  and  entered 
an    official    career,    but    ultimately    retired  to  the  mountains 
lived  as  a  hermit,  devoting  himself  to  Uio  cult  of  Tao. 
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Ch*ailg  Chfl    ^  iflB.  •    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^M  working  in  the  fields  on  138 
one  occanon   when  Confncius,   passing  by,  wished  to  find  out  the 
whereaboaU    of   a    ford.    Tztl    Ln    was    sent    to    enquire  of  him; 
whereupon  the  man  pointed  significantly  towards  the  Master  and 
said.  ''Be  koows  the  ford.*'    See  Chieh  Ni. 

Cbrmng  Ung  ^  ft^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1758-1838.  A  celebrated  139 

official,  of  Mongolian  descent.   He  began  life  in  1775  as  a  secretary 

of  the   Grand   Council,    after  taking  the  hsiu  U^ai  degree  at  the 

Manchn    examination.     In    1787    he    fought    in  Formosa,  and  in 

1792—95    against  Nepaul.    In    1800  he  was  in  command  of  the 

expcditiooary   force  sent  against  insurgent  bands  in   Hupeh,  and 

tnbsequently   in   farions  operations  undertaken   from  time  to  time 

against  disturbances  caused  by  the  eTil  influence  of  secret  societies. 

Ht  became  succesBi?ely  Goveroor  of  Anhui  and  Shantung,  and  in 

1B07   Governor  General  of  Shensi  and   Ejinsuh.    In  1808  he  was 

tmpeiacbed   on   several  charges  and  stripped  of  his  rank,  and  then 

hanisbad  to  Hi.    A  few  months  later  he  was  once  more  employed, 

and   inadually   rose  again   to  the  highest  poets.    In   1825  he  was 

Viceroy    of   Hi.    In    1826,    when    the    rebel    J^  ^  ]^  Jehangir 

Lipasiiil  the  frontier  and  began  his  depredations,  capturing  Eashgar, 

TiDgishar,   Yarkand  and  Khoten,  he  was  appointed  Generalissimo; 

aad  by  the  end  of  1827  had  captured  Jehangir  and  put  an  end  to 

ibe  rebellion.    The  prisoner  was  sent   to  Peking  in   a  cage,  and 

dniaed  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  conferred  on  Chiang 

L&Bff  a   triple-eyed  peacock*s  feather.    Canonised  as   ^  ^ ,  and 

^imitteJ  into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

^'Ug  O  41^  tt.  The  wife  of  Hou  I,  who  is  said  to  ha?e  stolen  140 
^  ^r   husband   the  drug  of  immortality  and  to  have  fled  with 
'  to  til'*  moon,   where  she  was  changed  into  a  toad.    This  toad, 
*^d  aa^weri  to  our  *'man  in  the  moon,**  is  beliered  to  swallow 
'•>  ^x/n  during  an  eclipse.    Ch'ang  0*s  name  was  originally  ^ 
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(or  jl^)  H6ng,  in  reference  to  the  line  "flti  j^  ^  |M  "like  i 
waxing  moon*'  in  the  Odea]  but  as  the  Emperors  Mn  Tsnng  a 
ChSn  Tsnng  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  both  had  HSng  for  th 
personal' names,  it  was  therefore  changed  to  Ch*ang. 

141  Ch'ang-snn  Shun-te  ^  #  jl^  ^-  An  official  under  i 
Emperor  T*ai  Tsnng  of  the  T*ang  dynasty,  A.D.  627-650,  n 
took  some  silk  as  a  bribe.  The  Emperor,  instead  of  punish] 
him,  sent  him  a  number  pf  pieces  of  silk  as  a  present,  and  ti 
put  him  to  shame. 

142  Ch'ang-snn Wu-chi  ^^MJ&  (T.  $1  j^)-  Died  A.D.  fl 

A  native   of  Lo-yang,  and  comrade  in  arms  in  early  youth  of 
Shih-min,    who   married   his  sister.     When   Li  Shih-min   came 
the    throne    in    627    as    second    Emperor    of   the  T'ang  dynai 
Ch'ang-sun   was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
was  entrusted  with  revision  of  the  criminal  code.    In  683  he 
appointed   to  the  Board   of  Works,  and  in  648  was  made  Se 
Preceptor  to  his  nephew,   the  Heir  Apparent,  whose  guardiai 
became,  conjointly  with  Ch^u  Sui-liang,  upon  the  Emperor's  d 
in   649.    In   654   he   refused  offers  of  heavy   bribes  to  aid  in 
elevation  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hou;  the  result  being  that  in 
he  was   accused  of  treason,   stripped  of  his   honours,  banish^ 
confinement    in    Sstlch'uan,    and    ere    long   put   to  death   anci 
family  exterminated. 

143  Ch'ang  Ytt-oh*un   *^  M^   (T-   ^6t)-  ^D.  1380-1 

Originally  a  bandit  of  '^  ^  Huai-yiian,  he  joined  Chu  1 
ch'ang  in  1355,  and  by  extraordinary  acts  of  valour  won  a 
second  only  to  Hsii  Ta.  On  several  occasions  during  the  str 
to  gain  the  empire,  he  turned  defeat  into  victory,  and  more 
once  he  saved  the  lives  of  his  master  and  HsQ  Ta.  Made  a 
Counsellor  and  a  Duke,  he  shared  in  the  victorious  norti 
campaign  of  1868 — 69.  Brave  to  a  fault,  he  treated  his  men 
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kindneM.    A    good    strategist,    though    no    scholar,   he  was  never 

defemted;   and    from   his  frequent  boast  that  with  100,000  men  he 

coQld    sweep    the  empire,  he  was  nicknamed   ^  -|^  ^   Hundred 

Thousand    Ch'ang.    His    statue    ranked    second    in   the  Temple  of 

Men   of  Merit,  and   he  received  a  place  in   the  Imperial  Temple. 

Posthnmouiily  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  canonised  as  J^  ^. 

CbMO  Cfhdn  ^  1^  (originally  $  ^).  A.D.  1010-1063.  Sixth  144 

•on  of  Chao  H^Dg,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1022  as  fourth  Emperor 

of    the    Sung    dynasty.     Until    1033  the  Empress  Dowager  really 

ral««l,    though    her    inclination    to    arrogate    supreme    power    was 

checked    by    Wang    Ts^ng   and    other   loyal  men.    The  Emperor, 

who    thought    himself    her    son,    treated    her    with    the    utmost 

deference.    He  was  of  excellent  personal  character,  anxious  to  rule 

vrlK  and  fond  of  his  people;  but  he  was  weak  and  suspicious.  He 

at  fiivt  fell  under  the  domination  of  Lfl  I-chien,  who  induced  him 

to   degrade  his   wife,   and   who  treated  harshly  all  his  opponents, 

charging  them   witli   forming  illegal  cliques  or  cabals.    After  Ld*s 

death   in   1044   this  charge   was  forbidden.    From   1058   Han  Ch'i 

was   in    power,    and    the  administration   was   most  successful.    In 

1034  the  King  of  Hsia  rebelled,  and  a  desultory  war  ended  in  hia 

vwognition  ten  years  later.    The  Emperor  promoted  education  and 

pstronissd    literature;    and    in    1060  the  new    Tang    history  was 

complHed.   A  rebellion  of  the  aborigines  of  Euangsi  was  put  down 

^  Ti  Ch*iug    in    1052,    and    other    local    risings  occurred.    The 

r^veikM   was    carefully    fostered,    and   in   1059   the   tea   monopoly 

*«  aboltiheii.     In    1023   Gofernment  notes   were  introduced  into 

'"^a'tun.    where    the    iron    cash    were    found   to   be   too   clumsy. 

'>  Emperor  lost   his  three  sons  early,  and  was  very  reluctant  to 

'*^:at  a  successor.    Han   Ch*i,   however,   succeeded   in   getting  a 

^^'••tmDdM>n  of  Chu  Huang  appointed  in  1062.  The  presentation 

^  |^»ptciott9  articles  was  forbidden;  general  pardons  were  frequent, 
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and    capital    punishment    rare.    The    Emperor    refused    to  chast 
Korea    when    tribute    was    not   sent,    because    of   his    hatred 
bloodshed;  and  on  the  occasion   of  a  pestilence  in  the  capital 
1054,   he  insisted   on   distributiDg  all  the  medicine  of  the  Pals 
His    death    was    lamented    throughout    the    empire.    Canonised 

145  Chao  Chi   ^^.    A.D.    1082-1135.    Brother   of  Chao   H 
whom    he    succeeded    in    1100    as    eighth    Emperor   of   the  Si 
dynasty.    For  the  first  year  the  Empress  Dowager   [^   Hsiang 
Regent,    and    displaced    Chang    Tun     and    Ts'ai    Pien;    but 
Emperor    soon    recalled    Ts^ai    Ching,    and  the  conservatiye  pi 
was   again  proscribed.    The  Emperor  was   a  clever  artist  and 
accomplished    man,    exceedingly    fond    of    all    rare    and    cur 
objects,  which  were  wrung  from  the  people  by  Chu  Mien  and 
eunuch  T'ung  Euan.    In  1120  and  1121  local  risings  led  to  a 
alleviation  of  this  burden;  but  the  people  were  already  ruined, 
also  loved  Taoism,   and  vast  sums  were  expended  over  build 
for    his    assemblies    of   Taoist    recluses.    Ts'ai    Ching,    in  spii 
occasional  reverses,  remained  the  real  Minister  until  he  was  tu 
out    in    1125    by    his    son    j^   Yu,    who    boldly    encouraged 
Emperor  to  enjoy  himself.  In  1111  T'ung  Kuan  brought  back 
Liao  traitor  ^  (altered  to  ^  Chao)  ^  j^  Li  Liang-ssti,  ai 
was  determined   to  use  the  rising  power  of  the  China  Tarta: 
crush  the  Eitans,  in  the  expectation  of  recovering  the  norl 
Districts.    Accordingly,  in   1122  T'ung  Euan  began  hostilities 
the  Imperial  armies  were  twice  routed,  and  a  vast  store  of 
and  equipments  lost.    When    the  Eitans  were  finally  crushed 
demands  of  the   China  Tartars  became   extortionate,   and   in 
the  latter  invaded  China  in  two  columns.    The  Emperor,  whc 
made  no  preparations  to  resist  them,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
taking  the  Taoist  title  of  ^  ^  ^  #  :Jk  Jl  ^  ^ .    In 
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h«  gmfe  hiimelf  op,  together  with  the  new  Emperor  Chin  Tsnng, 
to  the  Cbio*  army,  which  was  besieging  Pien-liang  in  Honan,  and 
WM  carried  north,  where  he  died,  his  captors  bestowing  on  him 
the  contemptaoos  title  of  ^  ^^  ^  the  Besotrted  Duke.  His  son, 
tfa^  first  monarch  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  canonised  him  as 

IE  )t  t  ffi  K  #  M  1^'  with  the  temple  name  of  0  ^. 

Chao  Chi  ^  rf$  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  201,  aged  o?er  ninety.  146 

A  natire  of   ^  (^^   Ch^ang-liug,  near  Nanking.  He  was  a  nephew 

bj  marriage  of  Ma  Jung,  and  was  himself  a  scholar  of  distinction. 

Hot  his  outspoken  denunciation  of  J^f%  Tang  Hsien,  or  ^  ^ 

Pang   Pao.   ^lOfemor  of  Lo-yang,  brought  him  into  trouble,  and 

h«  ha«l  to  flee  to   :|(^  |^  lt|    Pei-hai-shih(?),  where  he  changed  his 

name   from    ^  ^    Chao  Chia  (T.   ^  ^ )  to  that  by  which  he 

M   DOW  known.  Disguised  as  a  seller  of  cakes,  he  was  accosted  by 

^  JB^   Son  Sung,  who  suspected  him  to  be  no  common  man,  and 

mkpd    how   be  bought  and  sold  his  cakes.  **They   cost  me  thirty 

ruui/*   he  replied,  ''and  I  sell  them  for  thirty  ca$h.**  ^^Tou  are  no 

cake-seU«r,**  cried  Son  Sung,  and  carried  bim  home  in  his  chariot. 

Bt  the  year  A.D.    195,  Chao  had  risen  to  be  a  Minister  in  the 

CoQrt  of  Sacrificial   Worship;  and  one  day  chancing  to  meet  Sun 

^^a<,  the   two    old    friends   burst   into   tears.    Besides   writing  a 

^'^^vuDentary   opon   Mencius,   whose  seven  books  he  subdirided  into 

**^Qi,  chapters,   and   paragraphs,   he   was  an  artist  of  no  mean 

^te:  and  among  other  pictures  he  painted  portraits  of  himself, 

^<uCh«.  Titi  Ch'an,  Yen  Ying,  and    ^  J^    Shu  Hsiang,  sitting 

*A^er  At  a  feast. 

duo  Chi   ^fU||.  A.D.  1222-1274.  A  descendant  in  the  twelfth  U7 
rs^auoQ   from    the  founder  of  the  Sung   dynasty,  and  cousin  of 
'-t4o  Vdo.    He   reigned   as  sixth   Emperor  of  the   Southern   Sung 
7=Mtj  from   1265  to  1274.  In  spite  of  strict  traioing,  he  turned 
96:  ft  a«r?  debauchee,  who  let  his  country  go  to  ruin,  and  belieyed 
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the  fables  of  peace  and  prosperity  told  to  him  by  Ghia  Ssti- 
Chia  was  treated  almost  as  an  equal,  and  a  threat  to  retire  o* 
failed   to  enable  him  to   carry  his  point.  All  matters  were  lef 
his  decision.  He  sold  office,  concealed  the  disasters  of  the  war, 
left  the  grievances  of  the  people  unredressed.  Warnings  of  impeiu 
Mongol  invasion  were  disregarded,  until  in  1268  siege  was  lai 
Hsiang-yang   in    Hupeh.    The    heroic    defence    of    §  ^  j^ 
WSn-huan   delayed   the  collapse  of  the  dynasty;  however  in  li 
disgusted   at   the  feeble  attempts  of  an  apathetic  Court  to  soo 
him,   and   disheartened  by  the  fall   of  ^  ^   Fan-ch*Sng,  01 
to  the  use  of  artillery  from  Central  Asia,  that  General  capituli 
Even    this    disaster    failed    to    shake   the  Emperor's  confideno 
Chia  Ssti-tao,  whose  honours  were  continually  increased.  In  ; 
written    Mongol    characters    were    introduced,    and    in    1271 
dynastic    style   JC   Ytlan    was    formally    adopted    by    the    Mi 
conquerors.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

148  Chao  Chia  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  natii 
Shan-yang  in  Eiangsu,  who  flourished  as  a  poet  and  official  \ 
the  T'ang  dynasty.  He  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  842,  and  n 
be  Commandant  of  y^  ]^  Wei-nan  in  Shensi.  The  poet  Ti 
called  him  ^  "j^  ^  Chao  I-lou,  from  a  line  of  his  \ 
which  ran   :^  ^  —  ^  A  1^  ^• 

149  Chao  CMh-hsin    ^ffc^g    (T.    #^.   H.    ^  ^). 

1662—1744.  A  native  of  Shantung.  Graduated  as  hsiu  U*'ai 
early  age  of  14,  and  as  chin  ahih  in  1679.  He  was  engaged 
the  Institutes  of  the  present  dynasty.   Forced  to  retire  at  tl 
of   30,    he    devoted    himself  to  wine  and   poetry   and   trave 
wrote  on  the  Tones,  and  on  the  principles  of  the  poetic  art 

150  Chao  Ch*ung-kuo   ®^H    (T.    ^  ^).  B.C.  137- 

military    commander   under    the    Han    dynasty.   He  belonged 
corps   of  young    men    who   met  together  to   practise  archer 
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horMmaiuhip:  and  first  distinguished  himself  in  B.C.  99  by  leading 

a  small  force  to  the  relief  of  Li  Knang-li,  who  was  snrroanded  by 

the   Haiang-nu.    Although   numbering  about  one   hundred  in   all, 

they    broke    through   the  cordon   and   accomplished   the  dangerous 

mi«on.  Cbao  himself  receifed  o?er  twenty  wounds;  and  when  the 

Emperor  saw  his  scarred  body,  his  Majesty  at  once  appointed  him 

to  an    important   post  Siding  with  Ho  Euang  in  the  elefation  of 

the   Emperor   HsOan^  Ti  in  B.C.   73,   he   was   rewarded  by  being 

eoDobled   as  Marquis.  He  subsequently  led  a  campaign  against  the 

Tangut  tribes,  and  won  many  of  them  orer  to  allegiance.  He  was 

ite  originator  of  the    1^  Q|    system  of  military  settlements,  under 

which  the  settlers  contributed  by  taxes  or  by  serTice  to  the  expenses 

of  administration  in  return  for  their  allotments.  He  was  canonised 

as   ^ ,  and  his  portrait  was  hung  in  the   5|c  "^  Wei-yang  Hall. 

Chao  FM-yen  ^  ^  |u|^ .  Died  B.C.  6.  Daughter  of  a  musician  151 

aamed   }J|  ^  ^   F6ng  Wan*chin,  she  was  trained  as  a  dancing- 

iDr\;  and   her  grace  and  lightness  were  such  that  she  receifed  the 

namt  of  Fei-yen  **Flyiug  Swallow.**    At  her  father's  death,  she  and 

her  Bflier    ^  ^    Ho-tA  took   the  surname  of  Chao,  and   found 

^hor  Way  to  the   capital.   There  she  was  seen  in  B.C.  18  by  the 

^pnor  Ch'^ng  Ti,    when  his   Majesty   was   roaming  the  city  in 

*^^4^.  The  two  girls  were  forthwith  placed  in  the  Imperial  seraglio; 

^  Fn  Yen    became  fafourite  concubine,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

^0Q«  Pao   Chieh-yfl.   In   B.C.  16  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 

^pr«M  Consort,   Uo-U  being  honoured  with  the  title  of  ^  ^ 

^^J  of  Honour;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  she  was  driren 

'^1  Pioce  intrigues  to  commit  suicide. 

^  ^  ffi  ffl  (T.  t  ^.  H.  yX  1^  ).  Born  about  A.D.  1200.  152 
^  ULre  of  T6-an  in  Ilupeh.  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1234;  and 
^^•ag?  no   desire   to  take  o£Bce,  he  opened  a  school  in  his  natife 
^'SitncL  In    1235  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mongol  invaders, 
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and  sent  to  the  Conrt  of  the  ESian.  His  captor,  named   ^ 
Tao  Shu,  treated  him  kindly,  and  took  charge  of  all  his  manusd 
and  when  he  reached  Peking,  the  Khan  made  him  offers  of  employn 
These  he  steadily  refused,  and  at  length  he  was  set  at  liberty 
became  the  head  of  a  college;  but  finally  he  took  to  a  wand4 
life,  and  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  date  and  place  of  his  c 
being  unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  many  commentaries  ob 
Classics    and   philosophical  treatises,   and   also  of  some  poetr] 
1724  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
153  Chao  Heng  ^  ^  (originally   tC  lljl).  A.D.  968-1022.  1 
son  of  Chao  Huang,  whom  he  succeeded  in  997  as  third  Em] 
of  the  Sung   dynasty.   Mild,  affectionate,  capable,  he  was  i» 
to  Taoism  and  superstition.  He  began  by  restoring  his  uncle** 
and  treated  his  elder  brother  well  all  through  his  reign.  In 
the  death  of  the  ruler  of  Hsia  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  cm 
that     State;    but    the    kindly    monarch    contented    himself 
admonishing   the    new   ruler,  who  submitted  and  was  ennobl 
Prince   in   1006.   In    1004   the    Eitan  Tartars  invaded  China 
through  the  courage  and  constancy  of  K*ou  Chun  they  were  1 
to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  under  which,  in  return  for  a; 
subsidy,  the  integrity  of  China  was  secured.  In  1008,  chiefly  < 
to  the  report  of  Ting  Wei  that  there  was  a  large  surplus  i 
treasury,   the   Emperor  began  a  series  of  Imperial  sacrifices 
cost  vast  sums.   Written   revelations   were  at  this  time  freq 
received  from  God ,  and  the  documents  were  lodged  in  special  te 
Auspicious  grasses  and  double-eared  stalks  of  grain  poured  ii 
the  provinces,  and  general  pardons  in  return  for  the  supposed 
of  Heaven  became  common.  In  1015  a  descendant  of  Chan( 
ling  received   an  honorary  title.    Coufucius  was  likewise  hoii 
and  temples  to  him  in  all  the  District  cities  were  decreed  is 
The  Emperor  promoted  education  and  agriculture ;  and  in  IC 


* 
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popaUtaon  waa  retarned  at  22,976,965.  The  power  of  the 
eoDiKha  was  reprened;  and  one  was  pat  to  death  in  1010.  In 
1020  the  insanitT  of  the  Emperor  led  E'oa  Chan  to  propose  the 
Regency  of  the  yoong  heir;  hot  the  Empress  ^  Lin,  a  clever 
womAn  of  low  birth,  who  since  1012  had  interfered  more  and 
more,  aided  bj  Ting  Wei  and  the  ennnch  ^  ^  ^^  Lei  Tfln- 
knng,  got  rid  of  K'oo  Chan;  and  on  the  Emperor's  death  the 
trio  seised  supreme  power.  An  error,  however,  in  preparing  the 
Emperor's  grave  enabled  Wang  Ts^ng  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
C«aoDtsed  as   ^^^^:^i^7C^Ml&'  ^^^^  ^®  temple 

Chao  Hai-hsa   A3  #1  i^  -    Minister    to    Prince    Hsdana    of  the  154 

Ck*n   State.    The    latter    enquired    one    day    of  his  courtiers  why 

Chao    was    so   much   feared  in  the   north.    **Once  upon  a  time,** 

npUed  fX,  2L    Chiang  I,    **a  tiger  caught  a  fox.    The  fox  said, 

*Do  not  eat  me.    God  has  made  me  lord  of  all  the  beasts.   If  you 

io  not  believe,   I   will  walk  on  ahead,  and  you  shall  follow;  and 

then  joQ  will  see.'    Of  course  the  other  beasts  of  the  field,  when 

^  mm  the   tiger,   ran  away   in   terror.    Just  so   the  people  in 

^  Mrth.    They   are   not  afraid   of  Chao,   but  of  your  Highness' 

■oUini  who  follow  him.*' 

Chao  Hiiao  ^  4^  (T.   ^  ^  )•  Itt  cent  A.D.  An  example  of  165 

htcnul   love.    In    a    time  of  famine,   when   people  were  eating 

^■^  odier,  some  brigands  had  captured  his  younger  brother  Chao 

C  ^  Thereupoo   he  offered  to  take  his  brother's  place,  urging 

^  b«  vas  fat  and  Chao  Li  thin.    The  brigands  were  touched  by 

^  ftppssl,  and  released  them  both.    Under  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti 

*'f  'b«  Han   dynasty,  both  he  and  his  brother  rose  to  high  office. 

ClUoHsien   ^  j|.  A.D.  1271-1277.    Thinl  son  of  Chao  Ch'i.  156 

Be   !>jtfn««i     from     1274    to     1276    as    seventh    Emperor   of   the 

^U^em  Sung  dynasty,  under  the  Regency  of  his  mother.  He  was 
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no    sooner    placed    on   the  throne  than  the  Mongols  inTaded 
Sang  territory  in  great  force,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Bayan, 
issued  a  manifesto  setting  forth  the  crimes  of  Chia  Sstl-tao.    ^ 
ch'ang    offered    but    a    feeble    resistance,    and    having  reduced 
Bayan    swept    down    the    Tang-tsze,    many    cities    opening   i 
gates.    In    1275    Chia    Sstl-tao,   who   on  hearing  of  the   deai 
^  ^  Liu  Ch6ng  had  advanced  as  Commander-in-chief  to  W 
was   routed   after   vain  attempts  to   negotiate,   and   fled   to  Y 
chou.    Nanking  was  abandoned;  Soochow  declared  for  the  Mob 
and   Hangchow  was  in  a  state  of  siege.    All  chance  of  peace 
lost  by  the  murder  of  Mongol  envoys  near  Soochow,  and  a 
naval    defeat    near    Chinkiang    sealed    the    fate    of   the    dyi 
Bayan  received  the  surrender  of  Hangchow  early  in  1276,  th 
patriots  who  had  clung  to  the  falling  throne  joining  one  or 
of  the  Princes  set  up  in  Fuhkien.    The  Emperor  and  most  c 
Imperial  family  were  sent  to  Peking,  and  the  former  died  a 
later  in  the  desert  of  Gobi.    Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
157  Chao  Hsfl  ^^.  A.D.  1048-1085.    Eldest  son  of  Chao 
whom    he    succeeded    in    1067    as    sixth    Emperor    of   the 
dynasty.    He    possessed    many    virtues,    but    was    cursed  wi 
ambition  to  recover  from   the  Liaos  all  the  territory  that  ha« 
belonged    to    the    empire.    Han    Ch4    and   other  experienced 
warned  him   in   vain;   and  he  found   an   ally  in   Wang  Ai 
whose  projects  for  increasing  China's  wealth  and  power  rei 
owing  to  his  own  undue  haste  and  the  indiscriminating  opp 
of  all   the   conservative   ofiScials,    only   in   discontent   and 
persecution.    Petty  wars  followed:  with  Hsia  (1067  and  108S 
with    the   Turfan    (1072);    with  the  aborigines  of  the   soul 
(1074);  and  with  Cochin-China  (1075-76).  Intended  as  prep 
to   a  war  with   Liao,  these  wars  cost  vast  sums  and  ended 
substantial  gain;  while  the  Emperor*s  evident  ambition  opex 
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nj  to  power  for  iotrigaiog  flatterers.  In  1076  a  eunuch,  ^  ^ 
Li  Hsien,  wan  put  in  supreme  command  on  the  north-western 
frontier,  and  did  much  mischief;  but  in  his  last  years  the  Emperor 
cane  to  realise  the  vanity  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  sought 
peace.  The  reign  was  made  glorious  by  the  works  of  Ch*6ng  Hao, 
Cli*tog  I,  ChoD  Tnn-i,  and  Chang  Tsai;  and  in  1084  SsU-ma 
EoAiig  finished  his  great  history*  Honours  were  paid  to  Mencius 
aad  oilier  worthies,  though  public  opinion  was  shocked  by  the 
admission  of  Yang  Hsiung  and  HsQn  K^uang  to  the  Confucian 
Temple.  Canonised  as  ^^^^1^^^^$"!  with  the 
temple  name  of  j|i||  ^ . 

ChaoHlA   ^^.    A.D.   1076—1100.    Sixth  son  of  Chao  ^    168 

BsA.   vhom    he    succeeded    in    1085    as  seienth  Emperor  of  the 

Stag  dynasty.    The  Empress  JpQ    Eao,  consort  of  Chao  Shu,  was 

Kcgrat  until  her  death  in  1093.    Aided  at  first  by  SsQ-ma  Kuang, 

^  rtfersed    the    revolutionary    measures    of  the  last  reign,  and 

pte  oiBce   to   the   conservative   party.    They,  however,  split  into 

^^  laclions«  the  Lo-yang,  Ssflch^nan,  and  Northern,  headed  by 

^'^g  I ,  Su  Shih ,  and  Liu  Chih ;  and  their  squabbles  so  disgusted 

^  Emperor  that  so  soon   as   he  took  the  reins  of  government, 

^  aaoouDCcd    his    intention    of  carrying  out  his  father's  policy. 

l^  the  ministry  of  Chang  Tun   and  Ts'ai   Pien,  some  of  the 

^^^^nu  of  Wang  An-shih  were   re-introduced,  the  history  of  the 

^  mftk  re- written,  and   880   names  of  conservatives  placed  on 

I     ^  !iK  of  the  proscribed,  a  vengeance  which   they  had  deserved 

^  tkor  own  harsh  oeas  to  their  opponents.    In  1096  the  Empress 

i  Ibng.   who   had   been  selected  by  the  Regent  in  1092,  was 

^Ti»M  to  make  way  for  a  favourite  concubine;  but  the  Emperor 

'^^i  to  degraile   the   Regent  herself.    Externally  the  reign  was 

/^ir^a!.    four    fortresties  being  given   back  to  the   Hsia  State  in 

i'^V).    In   1088   the  total  population  was  returned  at  82  millions. 
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Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^  1^  flS  ^  M.  ^  »  ^^^^  *^®  temple  na 

Chao  Hsuan  Ti.  See  Li  Chin. 

159  Chao  Huan    ^  @.    A.D.    1100-1160.    Eldest   son    of  (S 
Chi,    upon    whose    abdication    in    1125    he    succeeded    as    ni 
Emperor  of  the   Sung  dynasty.    Aided   by  Li  Eang,  he  strove 
reform  the  Government.    A   new   siege  of  his  capital  in  1126 
the    Ghin^    Tartars    resulted    in  the   cession   of  territory  and 
payment  of  all  his  own  aad  the  inhabitants'  treasure.    The  Ta 
army    had    no  sooner  withdrawn   than  the  Emperor,    who  W4 
not  allow  its  retreat  te  be  harassed,  denounced  the  extorted  in 
and    attempted    to    raise    the    siege    of   T^ai-yflan  in  Shansi. 
advisers  disbauded  the  forces  which  had  gathered  to  save  the  caj 
and  which  had  contributed  to  the  Tartar  retreat;  and  when  anc 
invasion   took  place  at  the  end   of  the   year  the  Sung  Miniff 
who  had  been  busy  squabbling  among  themaelves,  were  powe 
to   withstend  it.    The  Emperor  went  to  the  enemy's  camp  to 
terms;    and   he,  his  father,  and  most  of  the  Imperial  family 
taken  into  captivity,  Chang  Pang-ch*ang  being  set  up  as  Em] 
to  rule   under  the  Chins^.  The  Emperor's  brother,  the  found< 
the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  canonised  him  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  ^  '  ^^^^  ^^®  temple  name  of  ^  ^ . 

160  Chao  Huang  ^  ^  (originally  g  ^ ,  changed  by  Chao  E'n 
yin  to  5^f;  ^).  A.D.  939-997.  Brother  of  Chao  K*uang.yin,  i 
he  succeeded  in  976  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
showed  some  indecent  haste  to  change  the  year-title,  and  exhi 
a  harshness  —  foreign  to  his  general  character  —  toward 
younger  brother  and  nephew,  which  drove  them  to  commit  su 
But  altogether  he  was  mild,  forbearing,  and  economical,  an 
ardent  student,  especially  of  history.  He  paid  great  attentii 
education  and  to  revenue.  In  982  the  chin  shih  were  first  rang 
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ihe    existing    three    classes.    In   987   the  empire,   which  since  the 

rapprevion  of  the  Northern  Han  State  in  979  had  almost  equalled 

io  extent  the  China  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  was  divided  into  fifteen 

proTiDccs,    each    under    a   Goyernor;   and  thus  the  power  of  the 

brmer    great    provincial    Governors    finally    ceased.     A.    rising    in 

SaQch'nan   in   994   led   to  the  appointment  of  a  eunuch   General, 

Xtt&   Wang  Chi-An;  but  the  Emperor,  warned,  as  he  said, 

Vf  his   historical   studies,  refused  to  admit  eunuchs  to  the  Central 

GofcmmeDt.    The    northern   frontier   was   constantly  disturbed   by 

tke  Liao    Tartars,    with    whom    began   in   981    a  series  of  wars, 

lUch  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Hsia  State, 

gmdv  impaired    the    power   of  the  dynasty.    Occasional  droughts 

ukI  Cuninev  are  recorded,  but  on  the  whole  the  reign  was  a  time 

rf  pesce  and  proeperity.    The  Emperor  degraded  his  eldest  son  on 

ittoaot  of  his  sympathy   with   his  uncle;  and   he  chose  his  third 

lOB  to  be  Heir  Apparent  in   995.    A   plot  to  set  the  Heir  aside 

VM  iDide  by  the  Empress,  and  Wang  Chi-te  and  other  eunuchs, 

>>M  bj  certain  statesmen ,  but  it  was  foiled  by  Ld  Tuan.   Between 

K2  laj  989    a  temple  and  pagoda  for  a   relic  of  Buddha  were 

Mt  It  enormous  expense,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  QQ  j^ 

^^  Hd.    Canonised   as   JJ^^M^^^M,^  ^  ^^^^  ^^® 
•wple  name  of  ^  ^. 

CWhni  iKSlB  (T.  ^W)-  ^^  ^l^*  ^7<^^-  ^  Manchu,  161 
*b  pUyed  a  prominent  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Sungars  in 
17S6^17S9.  His  retreat  from  Ili  to  Urumtsi  during  the  severe 
*iiter  of  1756,  and  in  face  of  fearful  odds,  and  his  stubborn 
^'^^^^  of  his  camp  before  Yarkand  at  the  end  of  1758,  won  him 
P^  &ae  and  rewards.  In  1761  he  became  an  Assistant  Grand 
^'('Marv,  and  was  employed  on  missions  of  investigation  until  his 
^">tt.  In  the  poem  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  entitled  ^  ^ 
If  -^  Ritrotperi^  composed  in  1779,  Chao-hui  is  one  of  his    ^ 
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^  ^  Fi^o  Men  of  Action,  the  others  being  Fa-h£ng,  Ming- 
jui,  0-Ii-kun,  and  To  Chung-ch4.  Was  ennobled  as  Dnke, 
canonised  as    ^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

162  Chao  Hui-ch*ieil  ^  <^  ^  (his  personal  name  was  originally 
-j^^lj).  A.D.  1352-1395.  A  poor  orphan,  native  of  ^  ^ 
Tfl-yao  in  Ghehkiang,  who  was  brought  up  at  a  temple  until  he 
was  of  age,  when  he  wandered  far  and  wide  on  foot  in  aU 
weathers  to  study  under  the  best  teachers  the  Confucian  Canon, 
poetry,  music,  and  the  various  forms  of  written  characters.  This 
last  was  his  special  subject,  and  he  compiled  the  3/>^2|CqK* 
a  dictionary  under  360  radicals,  and  also  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^i 
which  latter  work  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  in 
1405,  and  at  once  incorporated  in  the  great  encyclopssdia  of  { 
Yung  Lo.  In  1379  he  visited  the  capital,  in  reference  to  the 
dictionary  known  as  the  jj^  ]^,  and  was  afterwards  a  Magistrate 
in  Euangtung.  He  was  known  as  the   ^  '|^  ^  ^  Antiquarian* 

163  Chao  I    ^S    (T-    feM-   H-    Bt^fj)-  ^-D.   1727-1814. 
Graduated  as   chd  jen  in   1750,  and  was  employed  in  the   Grand 
Council.    In    1760    he  came  out  second  on  the  list  of  chin  ML 
About    1766    he    went    as    Prefect    to    Euangsi,«but   was  shortly 
afterwards    impeached^    and    was    transferred    to    the    army    thea 
invading    Burmah.    Later  on,   he   was  Prefect  at  Canton,  and  in 
1771    he  retired,   though  he  subsequently  assisted  by  his  ooansds 
in    the    pacification    of  Formosa.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  poafe 
and    as    an    historical    critic.    Besides    collections    of  poems,   his] 
best  known   works  are  the   ^  ^  Jp£  ^  ?^  S «  ^^  accoont 
the  wars  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  the  ^  j^  |^  ^ ,  coni 
notes  on  matters  of  interest  in  his  own  time. 

164  Chao  Ju-kua  ^  2^  ^  •  A  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
under  the  Sung  dynasty,  A.D.  960-1278.  He  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent    of   Customs    at    Ch^dan-chou    in    Fohkien    —  ifcl 
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was  a  stag  were  marked  down  by  Chao  Kao  for  destnictioD. 
166  Chao  Eou  ^i^.  A.D.  1107-1187.  Ninth  son  of  Chao  Chi, 
and  first  Emperor  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  reigning  firom 
1127  to  1162.  When  the  Chin^  Tartars  carried  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Ch^in  TsUng  (see  Chao  Chi)  and  nearly  all  the  Imperial 
family  into  captivity,  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  Nanking  by 
the  degraded  wife  of  Che  Tsung  (who  alone  had  been  left  behind) 
at  the  request  of  the  Chin^  puppet  Chang  Pang-ch'ang.  Aided  by 
Tsnug  Ts6,  Li  Eang,  and, other  patriots,  he  re-established  the 
Sungs,  though  with  a  much  lessened  territory;  but  he  would  not 
prosecute  the  war  against  Chin^  with  ardour,  and  preferred  peace 
and  the  comfort  of  Hangchow,  whither  he  removed  his  capital 
permanently  in  1138.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was 
entirely  in  the  bauds  of  his  favourites  ^  ^  ^  Huang  ChHen* 
shan  and  *^  "(j^  ^  Wang  Po-yen;  and  from  1141  until  hii 
death  in  1155  Ch'in  Kuei  wielded  supreme  power.  Li  Eang  and 
Chao  Ting  strove  in  vain  to  rouse  their  master  to  shame  for  his 
lost  territory;  and  Chang  Chun,  Han  Shih-chung,  $||  §^  Liu  I, 
and  To  Fei,  whose  prowess  prevented  farther  curtailment  of  his 
dominions,  were  alternately  honoured  and  disgraced  by  the 
vacillating  monarch.  Driven  in  1129  from  Tang-chou,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  Chin^  raiders,  of  whose  advance  his 
favourites  had  kept  him  ignorant,  the  Emperor  was  forced  by  two 
discontented  leaders  of  his  body-guard  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  bit 
son.  Chang  Chfln  and  ^  ^  ii^  Ld  I-hao,  however,  succeeded. 
in  replacing  him  on  the  throne.  In  the  same  year  Nanking  an 
Hangchow  fell  before  the  northern  invaders,  and  the  Em 
had  to  seek  refuge  on  shipboard.  To  Fei  stemmed  the  tide 
conquest,  and  Han  Shih-chung,  despite  ultimate  defeat,  made 
recrossing  of  the  Yang-tzse  so  hard  a  task  that  the  Chint*  ner 
penetrated    south   of  it    again.    The    war  continued  with   varjiu 
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foccets.  And  extreme  hardahip  to  the  worn-oat  people  of  China. 
It  was  complicated  bj  the  ambitiooB  hostility  of  the  riyal  Emperor 
Lin  Yfl  (f.r.),  and  bj  rebellions  in  Ha-Enang,  Eiangsi,  and 
Fnhkien.  The  patriots  wasted  their  energies  in  unworthy  riyalries, 
bj  which  Chin  Enei  profited  to  drire  all  opponents  of  his  peace 
policj  from  Court;  and  in  1141  he  induced  the  Emperor  to  agree 
to  derogatory  terms  of  peace,  which  included  cession  of  territory 
in  Shensi  and  all  north  of  the  Huai  river,  acknowledgment  of 
Tassalage,  and  a  yearly  tribute.  The  death  of  ChMn  Euei  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  change  of  policy,  and  by  a  fresh  Chin* 
irruption  in  1162.  The  northern  throne,  however,  was  seized  by 
a  usurper,  who  was  as  anxious  for  peace  as  was  the  Chinese 
Emperor.  On  its  ratification ,  Chao  Eon  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
•dopted  son,  Chao  Sh6n.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  0  j^* 
GhiO  Kua  i^^-  Son  of  Chao  Sh«.  From  his  youth  upwards  167 
ike  thought  and  spoke  of  nothing  but  war  and  military  matters, 
to  the  dismay  of  his  father,  who  prophesied  that  he  would  bring 
rain  apon  the  Chao  State.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  war 
Me  out  with  the  Chin  State,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
comauod.  His  mother,  however,  was  anxious  for  him  not  to  go, 
^1  petitioned  the  Prince  of  Chao  to  that  effect,  quoting  also  his 
ii^*!  prophecy.  He  was  sent  in  spite  of  her;  the  result  being 
I  ^  be  himself  was  slain,  and  his  whole  army,  amounting  to 
<         ttO,000  men,  was  destroyed. 

I  Chao  Kmang-yin  ^  g  j|L-  ^^*  927-976.  The  founder  of  168 
'J)«  ^uotf  dynasty.  Descended  from  a  family  of  oflBcials  under  the 
Ti&g  lijQaffty,  he  rose  to  high  military  command  under  the 
^peror  Shih  Tsung  of  the  Later  Chou  dynasty.  On  the  death  of 
**>  Utter  he  became  Grand  Marshal,  and  was  entirely  trusted  by 
'^  aiother  of  the  boy-sofereign.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
^fJt  lol  men  to  look  to  him  for  the  restoration  of  onier;  and 
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when  he  was  sent  to  repel  a  reported  inroad  of  the  northern  flan 
State  and  the  Liao  Tartars,  his  army  invested  him  with  the  yellow 
robe  at  ^  ^  the  Bridge  of  Ch^6n  in  E^ai-fSng  Fu.  He  professed 
surprise  and  reluctance;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  knew  of 
the  design,  to  which  his  brother  and  successor  and  Ghao  P^a  were 
privy.  He  used  his  authority  well.  The  power  of  the  satnps  was 
taken  away ,  and  Magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  Emperor  only. 
Of  the  States  and  Principalities  into  which  China  had  split  on  the 
fall  of  the  Twangs ,  only  the  Northern  Han  survived  this  reign ,  to 
fall  in  979.  Agriculture  and  education  were  fostered,  and  public 
granaries  re-established.  Capital  sentences  were  in  future  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Throne;  and  all  chin  shih  were  to  be  re-examined  ] 
and  to  pass  the  final  Palace  examination.  The  Emperor  had  always 
loved  study,  and  he  impressed  the  need  for  it  even  on  military 
officers,  while  he  would  have  no  Magistrates  who  were  not  literary 
men.  He  chose  his  ofiScials  with  anxious  care,  and  let  them 
remain  long  in  office.  Personally  frugal,  he  forbade  luxury  in  the 
Palace,  declaring  that  he  held  the  empire  as  a  great  trust.  To 
his  fallen  rivals  he  was  kind,  and  in  every  war  his  one  command 
was  that  there  should  be  no  slaughter  nor  looting,  A  new  calendar, 
a  revised  criminal  code,  and  an  amended  set  of  ceremonial  rules , 
were  among  the  many  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the  empire. 
Although  he  had  sons,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  mother 
he  left  his  throne  to  his  brother,  the  arrangement  being  that  bit 
own  son  should  be  Heir  Apparent,  and  succeed  upon  the  brother's 
death.  Later  writers  have  indeed  suggested  that  his  brother  forced 
the  Emperor  to  make  him  his  heir,  even  using  personal  violence. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  his  brother, 
that  when  the  latter  was  cauterised  for  some  disease,  he  too 
cauterised  himself,  in  order  to  share  the  pain.  Canonised  as  ^ 
^M^1f$MM,^^  with  the  temple  name  of  ^fc  jfl.. 
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Chao  Kao  ^  jj^ .  2ad.  cent.  B.C.  An  official  under  the  Emperor  169 
Wa    Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,   who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
the  first  to  snbstitnte  oxen  for  human  labour  in  ploughing. 
Chao  K^OO    ^It*  A.D.  1168-1224.  Third  son  of  Chao  Tun.  1^0 
He  reigned  from  1194  to  1224  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Southern 
Song  dyuaMty.   A   good-hearted  but  feeble  ruler,  he  fell  under  the 
domination  first  of  Han  Po-chou,  whose  niece  he  married,  and  on 
hij  atftfaasi nation  in  1207,  under  that  of  Shih  Mi-yflan.  HanPo-chou, 
by   accusing  his  opponents   of  caballing,  and  stigmatising  as  false 
learning  the  teachings  of  the  two  Ch'^ngs  and  their  followers,  was 
enabled    to   fill   all   offices   with  his  own   creatures,    and   to  enter 
upon    a    war    with    the  Chin*  Tartars  in   1206.   The  war  proved 
disastrous,  and  ended  in  the  assassination  of  Han  and  the  acceptance 
of  burdensome  conditions  of  peace  in  1208.  The  Mongols,  however, 
were  now  penetrating  into  northern  China,  and  in  1214  the  annual 
tribute  was  stopped;  yet  no  preparations  were  made  by  the  short- 
sighted rulers  of  the  House  of  Sung  against  the  rising  power  that 
was  to  overwhelm  them.  A  desultory  war  with  the  Chins*  ensued, 
but    few    engagements    took    place.    On  the  Emperor's  death,  the 
Empress  and  the  all-powerful  Shih  Bii-yflan  passed  over  the  Heir 
Apparent,  who  had  rashly  disclosed  his  hostility  towards  the  latter, 
»»)  let   up    a    descendant    of  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
C«iiODised  as   ^^M^- 

Chao  UaDg-tong  ^  H  IK   CI"-   ^  ^  ^^"^   S9  ||)-  A.D.  m 

H20<-1697.  A  successful  military  officer  during  the  reign  of  the 
^peror  E*ang  Hsi.  In  1676  he  quelled  the  mutiny  of  the  troops 
•^  ^Leon.  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  recovering  Sstlch^uan  in 
I'jTlf  For  the  latter  service  he  was  made  Pfesident  of  the  Board 
/  W^r  and  Viceroy  of  the  Yfln-Euei  provinces.  In  1681  he  was 
^s*  to  YQnnan,  to  aid  in  stamping  out  the  last  traces  of  the 
^^»:oa  of  Wa  San-kuei.   His  plans  were  adopted;  the  provincial 
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capital  fell,  and  ^  tfilfS"  ^^  Shih-fan  committed  saicide.  Owing 
to  jealousies,  it  was  not  until  1694  that  he  was  ennobled  and 
received  a  present  of  Tls.  2,000.  He  is  stated  to  have  owed  his 
successes  to  his  strict  discipline  and  sympathy  with  his  soldierB, 
whose  hardships  he  invariably  shared.  Canonised  as  ^  J^  i  and 
in  1730  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chao  Lieh  Ti.  See  Liu  FeL 

172  CJhao  MengH)liieii  ^^M  (T.  ^  @.  H.  ^^H  jg  ±)- 

13th  cent.  A.D.  A  scion  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Sang,  who 
graduated  in  1226,  and  about  1260  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Han-lin 
College.  After  the  fall  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  he  lived  in  seclusion 
at  ^  Hsiu-chou  in  Chehkiang  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven.  A  deep  student  and  a  fair  poet,  he  is  famous  for 
his  landscapes  and  flowers  drawn  in  black  and  white.  Author  of 
the   1^  1^ ,  a  treatise  on  the  plnm-tree. 

173  Chao  Meng-fU  ^  ^  ||  (T.  -^  ^  .  H.  4^  ^).  A.D.  1264- 
1322.  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynastji 
and  an  hereditary  oflBcial.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Sang  he 
retired  into  private  life  until  1286,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Court  and  appointed  secretary  in  the  Board  of  War.  By  1816  he 
had  risen  to  a  high  post  in  the  Han-lin  College,  and  was  highly 

.      esteemed  by  the  Emperor,  who  always  addressed  him  by  his  style, 
j^  Tzd-ang,    instead    of   using    his    ofiBcial   name,  M6ng-fa.    He 

distinguished  as  a  calligraphist,  and  as  a  painter  of  landscapeSi 
flowers,  men,  and  horses.  His  wife,  ^  ^^  the  Lady  Eoan, 
was  also  an  artist  of  considerable  talent.  Canonised  as   ^  f^ . 

174  Chao  O   ^^.   A   filial    daughter,   who  Uved  about  B.C.   150, 
Her  father  having  been  falsely  accused  and  executed,  and  his 
confiscated,  by  a  corrupt  ofScial  named   ^  ^  Chi  Sbou,  she 
to    work   to  avenge  his  death.    She  practised  until  she  became 
adept  at  the  use  of  the  sword;  and  at  length,  after  ten  years 
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waichiDg  and  waiting,  she  found  her  opportunity,  and  laid  Chi 
Shoo  dead  at  her  feet.  Carryiog  his  bleeding  head  in  her  hand,  she 
at  ODce  gaTe  henelf  np  to  justice;  but  the  official  who  reported 
tlie  case  to  the  Emperor  obtained  for  her  a  full  pardon  ,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  her. 

CbAO  Fmo  ^  ^  CT- '  M  1^)*  ^^  ^'^'  177.  A  native  of  175 
'^^  J^  Kan-ling  in  Chihii,  who  first  distinguished  himself  by 
disowning  a  cousin  for  becoming  a  eunuch.  Graduating  as  hsiao  lien^ 
he  roee  in  the  public  service  until  he  was  appointed  Gk>?emor  of 
Iiao-h»i,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  in  keeping  peace  along 
the  frontier.  His  mother  and  wife  were  on  their  way  to  join  him 
wbea  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Turkic  marauders. 
Ckio  Pao  at  once  led  forth  troops  to  the  rescue;  whereupon  the 
Wgindt  placed  his  mother  and  wife  in  their  front  rank.  His  mother 
lM>«e?er  cried  out  that  no  question  of  ransom  was  to  be  entertained 
tor  i  moment,  and  Chao  ga?e  the  signal  to  attack.  The  brigands 
«««  overwhelmed,  but  the  two  women  were  killed  in  the  fray. 
Tbe  Efflperor  in  Tain  tried  to  soothe  his  grief  by  ennobling  him 
y  ibrqaii.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  o?er  Chao  exclaimed,  ^To 
I  ^  one's  pay  and  to  shirk  danger,  is  not  loyalty;  but  to  kill 
^1  mother,  eren  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  is  not  filial  piety. 
1  <itt  no  longer  face  the  world.*'  He  then  Tomited  blood  and  died. 

ChaoPien  f^^  (T.  P^^).  A.D.  994-1070.  An  official  of  176 

^  Sang  dynasty,   celebrated   for   his  integrity   and   benerolence. 

^'ndutod  as    chin   «AtA   in   A.D.   1034.   He  acted   fearlessly  as  a 

^«Bior.  %Dd  later  on   opposed   the   innoTatioos  of  Wang  An-shih. 

Vm  popularly  kuown  as   ^SSiMW^    ^^^  Censor  with  the  Iron 

r»tt.  Wlien  tent  as  GoTernor  to  Shu  (modern  Sstich'uan),*  he  took 

■*^ftg   with   him   hot    a   lute    and    a    crane.    E?en   these  were 

viA  at  his  next  incumbency,  and  be  was  attended  only 

•f   a  maf^  gnj*headed    serritor.   When   acting  as  Gofernor  of 
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TQeh-choa ,  the  region  of  Ghehkiang  was  aflBicted  by  famine  canaed 
by  drought  and  locusts,  and  the  price  of  grain  went  up.  His 
brother  officials  forbade  the  raising  of  prices;  bat  Chao  Pien  pnrsned 
a  different  policy.  He  proclaimed  in  his  district  that  efery  one 
with  grain  to  sell  might  raise  the  price  as  he  pleased;  the 
consequence  being  an  influx  of  supplies  which  made  provisions 
abundant  at  a  low  rate.  His  example  is  still  appealed  to  as  that 
of  a  saviour  of  the  people  in  times  of  distress.  It  is  also  recorded 
of  him  that  every  night  he  was  accustomed  to  robe  himself  and 
with  offerings  and  incense  to  submit  to  Almighty  God  the  events 
of  the  day.  An  act  which  he  could  not  thus  submit,  he  would 
hesitate  to  perform.  Canonised  as  ^|||(. 
177  Chao  Ping  ^  ^.  A.D.  1271-1279.  The  youngest  son  of  Chao 
Ch4,  and  the  ninth  and  last  Emperor  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty. 
On  the  death  of  Chao  Shih  in  1278,  most  of  the  officials  wished 
to  disperse  and  give  up  the  hopeless  struggle  against  the  Mongols; 
but  Lu  Hsiu-fu  induced  them  to  proclaim  this  boy,  and  aided  by 
Chang  Shih-chieh,  kept  up  some  semblance  of  a  Court.  Being  hard 
pressed  at  "0^  ^  Kang-chou  (see  Chao  Shih)^  the  Sungs  moved 
to  the  stronger  position  of  Tai-shan,  an  islet  in  a  bay  some  90 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  ^  'l^  Hsin-hui  in  Euangtung.  They 
had  still  over  20,000  followers,  and  1,000  feesels.  Towards  ilu 
end  of  1278  Canton  was  abandoned,  and  W£n  T^ien-hsiang,  whoi 
had  been  heroically  struggling  in  northern  Euangtung,  was  captQreil| 
through  the  treachery  of  a  subordinate.  Early  in  1279  the  Mongol 
under  Chang  Hung-fan  beleaguered  the  last  stronghold  of  the  San| 
by  land  and  sea.  Shut  up  in  their  ships,  which  they  formed  inl 
a  compact  mass  and  fortified  with  towers  and  breastworks,  tbt 
patriots,  deprived  of  fresh  water,  harassed  by  attacks  during  th0 
day  and  by  fire-ships  at  night,  maintained  the  unequal  strugf^ 
for   a   month.   But  when,  after  a  long  day*s  fighting,  Lu  Hsia-fi 
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fMiHl  himMlf  left  with  only  nxteen  Te«ek,  he  fled  up  a  ueck. 
Hit  retreat  wee  eot  off;  and  then  at  length  detpairing  of  hit 
ooQotry,  he  bade  hit  wife  and  children  throw  themtdTet  oTethoanL 
He  himtelfv  taking  the  Emperor  on  hit  back,  followed  their 
example «  and  thot  brongbt  the  great  Song  dynattr  to  an  end. 
Chao    Rng    it  known  in   hittory  at   ^  ^ ,  nerer  haTing  been 


^^^^^  P^   ^  W   ('T    M  ?)•  ^'^'  916-992.  A  nadTe  of  fj[  17» 

Chi-chon  in  Chiblif  whote  fiunily  moTed  to  Lo-yang  in  Hoaan.  At 

a  700th  he  wat  gruwe  and  reterred*  In  954  he  entered  theterriee 

of  Chao    K^uang-yin,  founder  of  the  Sang  dynatty,  at  tecretaiy, 

tended  the  fntore  Emperor  in  an  illnett,  and  became  hit  friend. 

Hi  wat  pretent  when  hit  matter  wat  invetted  by  the  army  with 

tbe  Imperial  robet,  and  wat  left  in  charge  of  the  capital  while 

tbe  ioTereign*t    pretence  wat  required  eltewhere.  In  962  he  wat 

fbeid  npon   the  Prify  Council;  and  from  that  time  became  the 

trtiled  oouotdlor  of  the  Emperor,  who  it  taid  on  one  occasion  to 

^vt  tinted  him,  unattended,  in  a  tnowtiorm,  to  anxioot  was  the 

■ouitk    to    obtain    hit    opinion.    The    drattic    reforms    which   he 

^*Mu«d   brought   him    unpopularity,    and  intrigue  caused  him  to 

^  uiio   ditfisTOur    at    Court.    He    wat   ordered  to   Yunnan;  and 

^i^koigk  after    a   year  or  two  he  returned,  he  nerer  completely 

'V'Md  kit  former  potitioo  with  the  founder  of  the  dyoatty.  The 

^^^^  Emperor,  Pai  Tsuog,  receired   him  back  into  farour,  and 

Bi4  bim   a    Minister;   and    when    he  was  departing  for  a   high 

P'^'iicial    pott,    indited    to    bim    a    farewell    ode.    In    992,   after 

^"^^^  a  variety   of  potts,   he  was  made  Grand  Preceptor  of  the 

"v  Apparent,  and  ennobled  as  Duke.  He  was  a  devote  student 

^  tbe  AnalectM  of  Confucius,  and  once  said  to  the  Emperor  Pai 

^^.  **With  one  half  of  this  work  I  helped  jonr  father  to  gain 

^  eaptre,    and    now    with    the    other    half  I   am   helping  your 
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Majesty   to  keep  it.**  During  all  his  years  of  official  life,  he  nerer 
asked  a  favour  for  any  of  his  own  relatifes.  Canonised  as  J^  J^, 

179  Chao  She  ^  ^ .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  collector  of  revenne  nnder 
the  Chao  State.  Because  some  members  of  the  family  of  the  lord 
of  P4ng-ytlan  refused  to  contribute,  he  put  nine  of  them  to  death. 
Their  master  was  so  struck  by  this  bold  proceeding  that  he 
recommended  Chao  Sh6  to  the  Prince  of  Chao  for  employment  in 
connection  with  the  State  finances.  Later  on  he  was  appointed  to 
lead  an  army  to  the  rescue  of  the  Han^  State,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  aggressive  Ch4n  State,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  enemy,  for  which  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince. 

180  Chao  Shen  i^^.  A.D.  1127-1194.  A  descendant  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  childless  Chao  Eon,  and  reigned  from  1163  to 
1189  as  second  £mperor  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty.  He 
desired  to  recover  his  ancestral  possessions  from  the  Chin^  Tartars, 
but  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  forced  him  to  accept  peace 
in  1165.  In  1189  the  Emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  third 
son ,  whom  he  had  carefully  educated.  Canonised  as  :^  ^  ^  'j^ . 

181  Chao  Shen-ch'iao  ^  ^  ^   (T.   ^  Jjj  and   ;|^  ^ ).  A,D. 

1644 — 1720.  A   native  of  Wu-chin   in  Eiangnan,   who  graduated 
as  chin  shih  in  1670,  and  was  for  many  years  Magistrate  of  Jj^ 
^    Shang-ch4u    in    Honan.    His  administration   was  earnest  and 
thorough;  and  in  time  of  famine  he  gave  all  he  had  to  the  people « 
even    selling    his    own    clothes.    By    1701    he    had    risen    to 
Lieutenant-Go?ernor    of    Chehkiang,    where    he    introduced    maa; 
economies  and   abolished  useless  and  burdensome  fees  and  chargefli] 
Next  year  he  became  Goferuor,  his  baggage  on  removal  consistiiii 
of    one    load    of    books.    He    improved    the    sea-walls,    the   tidt 
continuing    low  for   70   days   during   the   work,  in  answer  to  bv 
prayers!    In    1703    he   was    transferred    to    Hunan,    where,    afte 
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qoelling  a  riling  of  the  aborigines ,  he  gave  full  play  to  his  seal 
for  raform.  This  gained  him  the  loye  of  the  people,  and  e?en 
oow«  after  a  centniy  and  a  half,  the  women  and  children  of 
Cbehkiang  are  still  familiar  with  the  name  of  ^'Governor  Chao.** 
But  his  arbitrary  ways  kept  him  in  perpetual  trouble,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  impeached,  antil  in  1709  he  was  transferred  to  Peking 
as   President  of  the  Censorate.  In  1711  he  denounced  the  seditious 

work   entiUed    ^\1\M^M^^   *°d   '^   ^'^^J^o'   J^  ^  ffl 
Tai   Ming^shih  was  executed.  In  1713  he  became  President  of  the 

Board    of  BeTenne,    but  did  not  get  on   with   his  colleagues.   In 

1715  he  incnrred  a  se?ere  reboke  OTer  the  embezzlement  of  public 

fands  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  beheaded.  Three  years  later  he 

wished  to  retire,  but  was  kept  in  office,  all  the  sums  due  by  him 

being   remitted.   A   record  of  his  goTemment,  entitled    ]gf  S^  |^, 

was    poUished    by    the    Hnnaneee,     and    one    of   his    clerks    also 

paUished  a  collection  of  his  official  writings.  Canonised  as  ^  |^ , 

and  included  in  1730  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chao  Shih  ^  ^.  A.D.  1268-1278.    Eldest  son  of  Chao  Ch'i.  182 

(^    the    capture    of   Chao    Hsien    by    Bayan    in    1276,    he    was 

prodsimed    at    Foochow    eighth    Emperor    of   the    Southern  Sung 

ijuity   by   0|[  ^  41    Ch'tn    I-chung,    Lu    Hsiu-fu,    and  other 

l*tnoU.    His    mother,    the    concubine  ^   Yangi    was    entrusted 

^  the    Regency,    Chang    Shih-chieh,    who    had    made  the   last 

^ttcftpt  to    hold    the  Tang-tsie  with  the  fleet,   and   Wen   TSen- 

^*Mgy    alio    rallied    to    his    standard;    but    the    Mongol    armies 

^^v^  all  opposition,  and  the  boy-sovereign  had  to  be  taken  to 

^'  ^Ksping  the  Mongol  fleet  only  by  a  lucky  fog.   He  wandered 

*^  tlong  the  coast,  driven  from  refuge  to  refuge,  until  in  the 

^ftg  of  1277  an  alarm  in  the  north  recalled  the  enemy's  forces. 

^^t«   incceases    now    encouraged    the    vagabond    Court;    but    the 

'^^  was  short,  and  in  the  autumn  Canton  was  again  captured. 
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HaTing  lost  half  his  following  in  a  typhoon,  the  wretched 
Emperor  ended  his  wanderings  at  ^  }f^\  Eang-choa,  an  islet  in 
the   ^  }\\    Wa-ch*nan  District  of  Euangtnng,  in  1278.  Canonised 

183  Chao  Shih-hsiung  ^  ^jg  :^ .  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  nati?e  of  Qf 
J^  Chii-yang,  who  stopped  one  evening  at  a  wine-shop  on  the 
j^  1^  Lo-fou  monntains  near  Canton.  There  he  was  entertained 
by  a  yonng  lady  who  appeared  to  be  the  hostess,  and  spent  the 
evening  drinking  wine  with  her.  Next  morning,  howoTer,  htt 
fbnnd  himself  lying  under  a  plnm-tree,  stiff  with  cold,  while  m 
pretty  blue  bird  was  singing  merrily  o?er  his  head. 

184  Chao  Shu  ^  (g  (originally  ^  JBf ).  A.D.  1082-1067- 
cousin  of  Chao  ChSn,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1063  as  fiftK 
Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  Empress  Dowager  ^  Ts* 
was  left  with  joint  control,  and  eunuchs  sowed  dissension  betw 
her  and  the  Emperor.  In  1064  Han  Ch4  forced  her  to  retiroi 
and  banished  all  the  intriguing  eunuchs.  Han  remained  in  pow 
aided  by  Ou-yang  Hsiu,  during  the  reign;  but  his  loTe  of 
control  led  to  his  downfall  in  1067.  A  hot  dispute  as  to  th< 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  Emperor's  father  ended  in  dividing 
Ministers  into  two  hostile  parties.  In  1066  triennial  examination 
were  decreed;  and  the  ^^  Mirror  of  Hi$tory  was  begun  hf 
SstL-ma  Euang.  An  attempt  to  OTerawe  the  Hsia  State,  \f 
enrolling  30  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  males  in  Shensi 
militia,  proved  a  failure.  In  1066  the  Emperor  fell  HI,  and 
compelled  by  Han  Ch4  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  Canoni 
^^^M^^^M,^^  ^1**1  *^®  temple  name  of  ^  ^ 

Chao  TL  See  Liu  Fu-ling. 

185  Chao  Ting  ^  Ifli  (T.   Tt  i|).   Died  A.D.  1147.  A  native 
^  ^    WSn-hsi  in   Shansi,   who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  IK 
and  rose  to  be  a  Minister  of  State.  He  was  a  stead&st  opponent 
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rh^Q     Kaei  and  his  policy  of  making  peace  with  the  Tartars,  for 

vhich   he  was  baniahed  to  various  places;  among  others  to  Ch'ao- 

dioii    Fa   in   Kaangtung,   where  he  remained  for  five  years,   and 

«ltimaiely   to  a  distant  military  post  at   "^  |||r   Chi-yang.    In  his 

memorial  of  thanks  to  the  Emperor  he  said,  ''My  hair  is  white, 

ud  I  eaa  hardly  hope  to  retnrn.    Tet  though  my  days  be  few, 

m)  heart  remains  firm;  and  were  I  to  die  nine  deaths,  I  would  not 

cbnge  my  views.**   '^This  old  fool,*'  cried  Ch'in  Enei,  on  reading 

tiuN  words,  *'is  as  obstinate  as  ever!**    Three  years  afterwards  he 

fell  ill,  and  indited  the  following  epitaph:   ''My   grosser  self  has 

moQiied   open   the   stars  to   heaven,    but   my   spirit   will  remain 

under  the     form   of  hills  and   rivers   as  a  line  of  defence  for  the 

Thnme.**    He  then   refused  all  nourishment  and  died.    Canonised 

-  Am- 

Ohio  ring-oh^dn  ^  ^  g   (T.  #  ^).  Died  A.D.  1669.  A  186 

^hioeK   Bannerman,    who    was    sent    in    1645    to    Shan-yang  in 

Kiaagni   as    Magistrate,    and    afterwards    distinguished  himself  as 

^<ect  of  Nanking.  Dismissed  for  dilatoriness  in  the  collection  of 

^i«,  in   1653   he  was  made  Taot'ai  in  Hunan,  where  he  set  his 

^  against    the   giving   and    receiving  of  presents.   In   1658   he 

^>ooe  Ijovemor   of  .the  newly-settled  province  of  Eueichou,  and 

^Kcroy  of  Yfln-Kuei  in   1659,  where  he  introduced  education  of 

^  uftiTe  chieftains  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  Transferred 

n  1W2  to    Chehkiang,   he   simplified   taxation   and   reformed  the 

"iiliUrj    and     naval    administrations,    and    stamped    out    the    last 

*w)*ti  of  the    adherents    of   the    Mings.    He  also   issued   a  much 

***^  cask    coinage.    Many    stories   are  told   of  his   acumen  as  a 

J*^  Ctnonised  ^    jH  jj^  • 

CktoTo   ^i:^.   Died   B.C.   137.   A  general   in   the  service  of  187 
••  Fini  Emperor.   In  B.C.  215  he  was  appointed  to  a  command 
*•*  Jea  Hsiao,    and  co-operated   with  him  in  the  reduction  of 
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sighed   he,   ^^a  hero  should  fly  like  a  cock   and  not  brood  like  a 
hen.'*    Accordingly,  he  resigned   his  post  and  retired  into  priTate 
life.   Soon  afterwards  there  was  a  severe  famine,  and  he  spent  the 
whole  of  his  private  fortune  in  relieving  the  sufferers.  This  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti,  he  was  at  once  summoned 
by  his  Majesty  who  took  him  to  Ch^ang-an  and  made  him  Minister 
of  State,  at  the  same  time  ennobling  him  as  Marquis.  In  208  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ts'ao  Ts^ao,  and  was  obliged  to  throw 
up  his  post. 
193  Chao  Yeh'  ^1^    (T.    ■^^).    Ist   cent.    A.D.  A  native  of 
Chehkiang,   who  after  serving  for  a  while  in  a  subordinate  official 
capacity,   studied   for  twenty  years  under  Tu  Fu.    Author  of  the 
^  ^  ^  ^«  ^  history  of  the  States  of  Wu  and  Ttieh  between 


the  12th   and   5  th  centuries  B.C.,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  J 
fsLct,   unauthentic  anecdote,  and  romance.  He  also  wrote  the   fj^ 
40   on  the  Odes. 

104  Chao  Yflan    ^  TC    (T.    ^  @ ).  A  scholar  and  official  of  tbe 
7th  cent.   A.D.,  known  chiefly  from  his  iutimate  friendship  witli 
the  poet  Ch^£n  TztL-ang.  He  was  at  Lo-yang  during  the  reign  of 
the   Empress   Wu   Hon,  when  he  found  it  more  consistent  with 
safety  to  lead  a  quiet  and  retired  life.   He  died  at  the  age  of  49 1 
and  was  canonised  by  his  friends  as   ^  ^  ^  ^. 

195  Chao  Ytlan-hao  ^  Tt  ^-  ^I)-  1003-1048.  The  founder 
the    Hsia    State.   He  was  the  son  of   f^  ^  VJ^    Chao  Tfi-ming«j 
who  had  been   Governor   of  Hsia-chou  in  Kansuh,   and  had 
posthumously  ennobled  as  King  of  Hsia.  The  family  was  di 
from    the   Tobas.   Dnder  the  T^ang  dynasty  the  surname    ^  I 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them  for  services  rendered;  and  this  agii 
had  been  similarly  changed  under  the  Sung  dynasty  to  Chao.  Ch 
Ytlan-hao  succeeded  his  father  in  1032  as  Governor  of  Haia-cho 
He  was  of  a  fierce  and  suspicious  nature,  a  student  of  Buddhia 


1 
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mod   well  aeqiuuntad  with  the  Chinese  people.  In  1034  he  inyaded 
Chincee  territoiy,  and  haring  seiied  all  the  conntry  west  of  the 
Yellow  RiTer,  he  attacked  f|  Lan-chon  Fn.  In  1038  he  proclaimed 
kimaelf   independent   as    Emperor    of   Hsia.   In   1041,  after  three 
j«an*  soeeessfnl   warfare^   he  offisred  peace,  and  in    1042   he   was 
fannally    recognised    as    King    of   Hsia.    He  was  killed   by  a  son 
whose    wife    he   had  appropriated.  For  nearly  two  hundred   years 
ifter  his  death  the  State  he  had  founded  continued  to  exist,  always 
more  or  lees  in  antagonism  to  the  Imperial  Hoose,  until  at  length 
it  WM  finally  overthrown  by  the  Mongols  in  1227. 
ChiO  YQn    ^  f|^    (T.    ^^).    Died  A.D.   229.  One  of  the  196 
Wion  of  the  wars  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  distinguished  by  his 
umal  ttatore  and  great  personal  beauty.  He  was  a  champion  of 
tk  cMte  of  Liu  Pei,  whose  son  (see  Liu  Ch'an)  he  is  said  to  hare 
•vd  twice,   —   once  in  the  rout  at    -^JfSL  ^  Ch'ang-fan-p'o, 
ttd  again   when   ^  ^  \  Lady  Sun,  the  wife  of  Liu  Pei,  was 
>W  to  take  him  into  Wn.  It  was  on  the  first  occasion  that  Liu 
^  if  nid  to  haTe  cried  out  ^^Tstk-lnog*s  whole  body  is  one  mass 
'  couige!**   In   a  subsequent  engagement  he  was  less  successful, 
ltd  was   dismissed    to   an   inferior  command;   yet  he  was   highly 
^^Mfid    in    the    Kingdom    of   Shn,    and    at    his    death    he   was 
faubmoosly  enoobled  as  liarquis. 

AioTQn    19  S^-  '^^^  accomplished   and  beautiful   mistress  of  197 
^  poet  So  Tung-p*o.  She  accompanied  her  lo?er  on  his  banishment 

(^  HaiKhon  in  Kuangtnng,  and  there  died,  with  these  words  from 
^  Diamond  Sutra  upon  her  lips:  —  **Like  a  dream,  like  a 
^^aoa,  like  a  bubble,  like  a  shadow,  like  dew,  like  lightuing.** 
i  tablet  to  her  memory  still  stands  upon  the  shores  of  the 
*«Urs  Lake. 

r      ChiO  Ylkn    $Q||^.   A   waiting-woman   in   the   family   of  a  man  198 
J       lUMd  JgJJ    Wang  Sh^n,   skilled   in   playiug   on  the  flute.  The 
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aborigines  near  ^  Ch4n-chou  in  Eansnh  having  revolted,  her 
master  sent  her  in  disguise  to  win  them  back  to  their  allegiance, 
which  by  the  aid  of  her  playing  she  succeeded  in  doing. 

199  Cliao  Yfln    ^B^.     A.D.    1203-1264.    A    descendant    in   the 

eleventh    generation    from    the    founder  of  the   Sang  dynasty.  He 

reigned    from    1225    to    1264    as    fifth    Emperor  of  the   Sonthem 

Sung  dynasty   (see  Chao  K^uo),  He  left  Shih  Mi-ytlan  in  supreme 

power  until  the  latter^s  death  in   1233.  Then  for  a  year,  with  the 

able  aid  of  Ch6ng  Ch4ng-cbib,  the  Emperor  ruled  well;  but  ike 

collapse  of  the  Chin^  power  proved  too  great  a  temptation,  and  a 

rash    expedition,    in    defiance    of   treaty,    to    recover    the    ancient 

capitals,  E^ai-fSng  and  Lo-yang,  brought  on  war  with  the  Mongoli.    j 

i 

The  enemy  penetrated  to   the  Tang-tsze,  while  the  new  Minieiery 

^  ^  ^   ^^^^  Sung-chih,  failed  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  < 

The  country  was  overrun  with  superfluous  officials;  the  people  wera 

ground  down   with   taxes  and  the  expenses   of  the   war;  the  hi^ 

officials   neglected  their   duties   and   spent  their  time  in  intriguing* 

In  1256  the  Emperor,  grown  arbitrary  and  capricious,  came  undeir 

the    influence    of   the    obsequious  Ting  Ta-ch^{lan,   who  fell  thre0' 

years  later,   when  the  successes  of  the   Mongol  invaders  could 

longer     be    concealed.    Chia    SstL-tao,    brother    of    the    favouri^ 

concubine    ^  *^   Chia  Sh6,  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  Hu-Koin^i 

and   now   by   offers  of  vassalage  and  tribute  induced  Eublai  Kha& 

who  was  also   anxious  to   return   to  the   north  and  make  sure 

his    throne,    to    withdraw    his    forces    from    Gh^ang-sha  and  W 

ch^ang.    A    treacherous  attack  on   the  Mongol  rearguard,  and 

subsequent    imprisonment    of   his    envoys  in  order  to  conceal  tl 

terms  of  peace,   determined  Eublai  to  crush  the  perfidious  Sung 

but   the    Emporor  died  ere  Eublai*s  preparations   were  complefa 

Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

200  Ch'ao  Fu    ^  32^    or    ^  Jg  ^.    A   recluse  who  Uved  in  ti 
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dma  of  the  Emperor  Yao,   B.C.   2357.  As  he  gprew  old  he  began 

io    seek   shelter  among  the  branches  of  trees,   and  removed  still 

farther  from   contact  with  the  world.  Tao  oflfered  him  the  throne, 

hot    he    decliued,    and  immediately   went  and   washed   his  ears  to 

frte    them    from    the    defilement    of   snch    worldly    contamination. 

Another  story   mos  that  when  the  throne  was  offered  to  Hstl  Ya, 

iftl  the  latter  washed  his  ears  in   a  brook,  Ch'ao  Fu  wonld  not 

mn  let  his  calves  drink  of  the  water. 

Chio  Kung-so   ^  ^  ^    (T.    -^  ^ ).  A  celebrated  poet  of  201 
the  12th   cent.  A.D.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1138,  and  rose 
to  high  rank  in  the  public  serrice.  See  Ch^ao  Kung^wu. 

ChteEonff-wti    ^^^    (T.    ^Jt.    H.    #  ||).    12th  202 
tt&t.  A.D.   Elder  brother  to  Ch'ao  Kung-so.   From   1165   he  was 
Meet  at   Hsing-ytian   in  Shensi,  and  so  endeared  himself  to  the 
pwple  that  he  received  the  sobriqnet  of  ^  ^  -j^n  ^ » 

ChloPa^hih  ^^Z  (T.  M^-  H-  :i-S)-  A.D.  203 
1^-1110.  A  native  of  ^  H^  Chii-yeh  in  Shantung,  and  son 
of  Ch'ao  Tuan-yen.  An  official  and  poet  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
*bo  when  quite  a  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  Wang  An-kuo.  At 
^  ige  of  17  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Hangchow,  where  the 
P^  Su  Shih  was  stationed.  There  he  produced  such  an 
Qqmsite  poem  on  the  beauties  of  Chien-t'ang  that  Su  Shih  said: 
"I  Biiv  now  lay  down  my  pen!**  Graduating  first  on  the  list  of 
'^t>  «ArA.  he  entered  upon  a  public  career,  in  which  he  rose  to 
^  office.  On  one  occasion  he  was  degraded  for  a  mistake  in 
^  biography  of  the  Emperor  Sh^n  Tsung.  He  built  himself  a 
^'>ace   which    he    calle<l,  from  Tao  Ydan-ming's  famous  poem, 

"H^t-   Again !"    ami    gave    himself   the   sobriquet   of   ^  5f5  "^  • 

A-'iiOT  of  the    ^  ^  j^.  Regarded    as    one    of  the  Four  Great 

^'-'J  *n  of  the  empire  (see  Chaug  Lei), 

C»i*»0Tro    ^^    or    ^^.    Died    B.C.    155.    A    natife   of  204 


■ 
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Ting-ch^uan  in   Anbai,  who  rose   under  the  Emperor  Wdn  Ti  of 
the  Han  dynasty  to  be  chief  tutor  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  in  which 
capacity    he    gained    for    himself   the    sobriquet   of    ^  jf^    the 
Wisdom-Bag.    Upon    the    accession    of   his    yonng   master   as  the 
Emperor  Cbing  Ti,  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  proceeded 
to  advise  the  new  monarch  to  get  rid  of  the  feudal  Princes,  whoae 
animosities  and  treacheries  threatened  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Ch^ao  Ts'o's  father,  hearing  of  this,  hurried  up  from  Ying-ch'oan 
to    the    capital,    and    begged    bis    son    to    withdraw  from  such  ft 
dangerous  enterprise.   Ch*ao  Ts^o   explained  that  his  measure  wai 
intended  to  secure  peace  for  the  House  of  Liu ;  to  which  his  fiither 
replied  that  it  would  secure  anything  but  peace  for  the  House  of 
GhW.   And   as  the  old  man  felt  unable  to  face  the  coming  crieiif  i 
he    took    poison    and    died.    Ten    days  later,   seven   of  the  feodil 
States  revolted;  and  as  Tou  Ying,  secretly  backed  by  YtLan  Ysagi 
laid  the  whole  blame  upon  Ch^ao  Ts^o  and  his  unpopular  measoMt 
the  Emperor  gave  orders  for  the  latter  to  be  dressed  in  full  official 
robes  and  thus  to  be  led  forth  to  execution. 

205  CJh'ao  Tuan-yen    ^  C  ^    (T.    M^)-  Bom   A.D.  lOSS- 

The  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  statesmen  and  writers,  and  fa&^ 
of  Ch^ao   Pu-chih.   He  was  born  on  the  same  day  as  Chang  Toe 
their    names    were    published  as  graduates  on  the  same  list, 
they    both    received  their   appointments  at  the  same  time. 
^  they    came    to    be    called    the   ^  ^    Three^  Samoa.    Later  oa 

(  the    political    conduct    of   Chang    Tun    was    imch  that  Ch^ao 

forced    to  impeach  him.     *^We  are  no  longer  the  Three  Sameit 
he    said,    ^^but    rather  the   Hundred  Differents.**    He  gained 
reputation  as  a  poet,  and  rose  to  be  sub*Librarian  in  the  Im 
Library. 

Che  Tsung.  See  Chao  Hall. 

206  CJh'e  Yfln   $J|L  (T.    j^"^)-    Died  A.D.?  397.    A    native 
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id  ^    NaD-pSng  in  Fuhkien,  who  flourished  as  a  high  official 

al  the  dose  of  the  4th  cent  A.D.  In  his  yonth  he  was  too  poor 

Id  afford  a   lamp,  and  studied  by  the  light  of  a  bag  of  fireflies. 

Tet    ha   rose    to    be    President   of  the  Board  of  Ciyil   Office.  He 

•alered    the  serrice  of  Huan  Wto,  and  his  wit  and  beauty  made 

Un  a  great  faTourite  at  Court.  On  one  occasion  he  was  present 

iken  Hsieh  An  and  his  brother  were  expounding  the  Filial  PUiy 

lo  ike  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu.    He  whispered  to  ^  ^   Tflan  Yang 

that  there  were  sereral   points  about  which   he  would  like  to  be 

Mklightened ,  but  that  he  feared  to  weary  and  annoy  the  two  sages. 

**FMr  not!*'    replied    Yilan    Yang.    **Did    you    eyer   see  a  bright 

nirror  wearied   with  reflecting,  or  a  clear  stream  annoyed  by  a 

gvaial  breeie?*'  About  A.D.  385  he  retired  in  ill-health,  with  the 

titk  of  Marquis. 

Chin  Chiang  ^  ^  •    5th    cent.    B.C.    The    Tirtuous   wife   of  207 

Pnace  ^    Chao  of  the  Ch'u  State.  When  the  prince  went  from 

^.  be  left  her  in  a  tower  surrounded  by   water;  and  it  was 

>pwd  between   them   that  if  he  sent  for  her,  he  would  gi?e  the 

BMMoger  a  token  to  be  shown  to  the  princess.    On  one  occasion 

^  vas  a  flood,  and  the  water  began  to  rise  high  round  the 

^0*9.  The    prince   hurriedly  sent  o£F  a   messenger  to   rescue  his 

*ifci  bot  forgot  the  token;  the  result  being  that  the  lady  declined 

^  leave  the  tower,  and  perished  in  the  flood. 

ChtaTft-hatajifi^   (T.   ^jt  and^^gf  and4gf7C.208     ± 

1  S  UJ  ).  A.0.  1178-1235.  A  natiye  of  Fu-ch'«ng  in  Fuhkien.  } 

*3ndaatiDg   in   1199,  he   was  appointed  to  the  Imperial  Academy, 

tt^  MOD  rose  to  high  office  at  the  capital.  At  his  own  request  he 

*«•  KDt  into   the  provinces:   and  his  administration,  in  spite  of 

^«  'f^DQDciations  of  enemies,   was  marked   by  signal  success.   On 

'J>  Mcesiion   of  the  Emperor   Li   Tsung   in   1225,  he  was  felsely 

uriM^\  of  having  favoured   the  Emperor's  brother,   who  had  just 
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been  pnt  to  death.  He  was  degraded,  but  ultimately  restored  to 
office,  and  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Ceremonies.'  He  was 
the  author  of  the  ^  ^  g^ ,  a  philosophical  work  treating  of 
the  character  and  doings  of  eminent  Ministers  of  past  times;  of 
the  ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Great  Learning; 
of  the  ^  ^  j^  ^,  a  collection  of  model  essays,  etc.  etc.  His 
miscellaneous  works  were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^| 
^.  Canonised,  as  ^  J^,  in  1437  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the 
Confucian  Temple. 

Chdn  Tsung.  See  Chao  Hdng. 

209  Ch*en  Chao-lun  ^  ^iS  >^  (T.  ^  Ul  •  H.  ^  ^).  18th  cent. 
A.D.  Served  in  Peking,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  GoTernor. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  chiefly  noted  for  poems  and  calligraphy.  Hifl 
works  were  published  under  the  title  of   ^  ^  |1|  ^  ^. 

210  Ch*en  Chen  ^  # .  4th  cent.  B.C.  Famous  for  the  advice  hf 
e^^®  ^  ^  Chao  Yang  not  to  attack  the  Ch'i  State,  the  lattatf 
having  sufficiently  carried  out  instructions  by  the  conquest  of  WmJ 
'^It  would  be,**  said  Ch^Sn,*'  as  though  you  were  to  add  feet  to  a  snake."^ 

211  Ch'en  Chi-oh'ang  Hi  ^  ^   (H-  ft  ^  Jg  ±  )•   A   man  of | 

the    Sung    dynasty,^  whose -shrewish   wife's   voice   was   likened  hf^ 
Su  Tong-p^o  to  the^roar  offa^  lioness. 

212  Ch'en  Clli-c7img|^  j^  g  .  Graduated  as  ^  7C  ''quadruple 
first*'  during  the  reign  of  Chia  Ch'ing,  A.D.  1796--1821,  tlMP 
only  instance  under  the  present  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  in  additim 
to  the  *'triple  first"  (see  ChUen  Chieh)  he  was  also  ^  TIJ  fi 
of  the   :K1:^   or  #g^. 

213  Ch'en  Chlao  ^^  (T.   ;^  |1| ).    Died   A.D.  975.    A  wo 
of  the  Sung   dynasty,   who   reached   his   60th  year  before  he 
his   degree;   in   honour  of  which   event   a  literary  friend  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Dpon  this,  Ch^£n  Ch4ao  is  said  to  ha* 
composed  the  following  lines: 
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They  ny  that  P^^ng  Thu  lived  eight  hundred  years, 
Oompared  with  which  Tm  but  a  little  child. 

UnfortanAiely,    however,    for    the    story,  this  verse  occnrs  in  the 

poetry  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

Ch«dn  Chien   J0t^   (T.  ^  0).  A.D.  522-566.  Nephew  of  214 

Ck*^o   Pa-bsien,   whom   be  succeeded  in   559  as  second  sovereign 

o(  the  Ch*£n  dynasty.  He  was  an  indnstrious  ruler,  and  made  the 

Palice  watchmen   wake   him  every  time  they  passed  at  night.  His 

mgn  was  disturbed  only  by  one  abortive  rebellion,  that   of  the 

lioTeruort  of  Chiang-chou  in  Hupeh  and  ^  Min-chou  in  Fuhkien. 

(*Moni**cd  as    "1^^  f^  ^  ^  ^^ . 

(%•«&  Clling-ytln     01  ^  f^     (T.     ^^).     A     widely-read  815 

luitohcal    critic,    who    flourished    under    the   reign   of  K'ang  Hsi, 

AD.  1662-  1723.  He  failed  to  take  his  degree,  and  lived  the  life 

<>(  i  recluse.  He  wrote  numerous  critical  works  on  history;  among 

^^n,  the   j||£  7C  ^  ^  •  ^  manual  for  historical  readers,  giving 

^ciie  histories  of  reigns  from  the  Han  to  the  end  of  the  Ming 

'Jjtuitj. 

Ch%  Chang   01  2   (T.   ^  ^).  2nd  cent  A.D.  Famous  for  216 

^  frieDdship    with   Lei   I,   the  two   being  said   to  stick  together 

^rikter  than   glue.   Upon   taking  the  highest  degree,  he  wished  to 

I       '^  his   place  to   his   friend;   but  this  was  not  permitted.  Lei  I 

.P^iuted   in    the  following  year,  and   the  two   were  employed  in 

^  nine  department,  both  ultimately  rising  to  the  highest  offices 

^  Sute.  On   one   occasion,   a   comrade  accidentallv   carried   off  a 
i 

pur  of  breeches  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  owner  suspected 

fo'^c.  who  at   once  went  to  the  market  and  bought  another  pair 

*^  pQt  in  the  place  of  the  missing  garment;  and  it  was  not  until 

:^«  coit.rade*8  return  that  the  real  truth  was  discovered. 

Ch-in  Fan    0|  H    (T.    #  $ ).    2nd   cent.   A.D.   A   native   of  217 

Jz'Z^Q    in    Houan,   who  rose   to   be   Governor  of  Yd-chang,   part 
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of  Eiangsi,  but  fell  a  Tictim  to  eunnch  intrigaoB,  togeUier  with 
Ton  Wq.  When  a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  carried  a  letter  from  his 
father  to  ^$  ^  Hsieh  Ch4n ;  and  the  latter,  on  coming  to  call 
next  day,  said,  *^Yoq  have  an  extraordinary  son.  I  canie  to  sea 
him,  not  yon."  Then,  noticing  that  the  court-yard  was  in  a  . 
neglected  state,  he  turned  to  Gh*£n  Fan  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  sweep  it  against  the  arriyal  of  guests.  ''A  hero,"  replied 
the  lad,  "should  sweep  the  empire,  and  not  court-yards." 

218  Ch'Sn  Hao  }^^M  (T.  ■^:^.  H.  f^^  and  |(  g|f).  AJ). 
1261—1341.  A  natiye  of  |^  j^  Tu-ch'ang  in  Eiangsi,  and  ma 
of  an  official  in  Hupeh.  Author  of  the  j|§[  §Q  ^  0^,  in 
elaborate  work  on  the  Canon  of  Rites  ^  which  is  still  the  ieii- 
book   for  the  public   examinations.  He   is  also  known  as  j|[  Jf^ 

,  from   the  situation  of  his  birthplace.  In  1724  his  tablet  wai 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple.  <; 

219  Ch'dn  Hao  ^^.  A.D.  1478-1519.  A  grandson  of  PriiM  j 
^  dH  Ning-ching,  a  scion  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  Mingi-' 
In  1507  he  was  restored  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  wl 
grandfather  had  been  deprived  for  misconduct,  and  was  reoogmsiA 
as  Prince  Ning.  After  having  enjoyed  for  years  the  fikvour  of  &i^ ' 
debauched  and  extravagant  monarch,  Wu  Tsung,  to  whom 
owed  his  elevation,  he  took  advantage  of  the  confrision  into 
public  affairs  were  thrown  in  1519  by  the  Emperor's  whim 
undertaking  a  progress  through  the  southern  provinces,  to  head 
revolt.  With  a  large  body  of  adherents,  he  made  himself 
of   a    portion    of   the  province  of  Eiangsi,   and  proceeded  to 

■ 

'siege    to    An-ch4ng.    The    Imperial    commander,   Wang  Shou-jeK 
who  had  subdued  an  insurrection  in  Eiangsi  in  the  previous 
at    once    devised   measures  for  drawing  away   the  insurgent 
from    the    Yang-tsze,    lest    an    attempt    should    be    made    v 
Nanking.    He    marched    upon    Nan-ch'ang    Fu,    the     capital 
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Ciangn,  then  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  took  it  by  storm; 
spon   which  Ch'te  Hso  abandoned  his  design  upon  An-ch4ng  and 
ntomed  to  meat  the  foe  in  his  rear.  His  fleet,  while  ascending 
die    rifer   Kan,    encountered    that   of  Wang  Shon-jen;  and  after 
•a    obstinate    engagement,    Ch'te    ELao  was    defeated    and    taken 
prisoner.    He    was  shortly  afterwards  executed  at  Tnng-chon,  on 
tlie  Emperor's  retom  from  his  ill-&ted  journey  to  the  south. 
Ch'te  Hdnff  0|  ^.  A  man  of  the  Gh'i  State,  who  assassinated  ^^O 
Ui  lofereign,  B.C.  479,  in  consequence  of  which  crime  Confudns 
^g«l   the  mler  of  the  Lu  State  to  send  a  punitiTO  expedition 
•giinft  Ch'i. 

Ch«fa  Hiiailg    01  SI   (T.    f^-^).   11th  cent  A.D.  A  natiye  281 

o(  Foochow,  distinguished  for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  education 

u  hit  nati?e   proTince.  He  also  held  several  provincial  posts,  in 

«kich  he  effected  many  useful  reforms.  In  1068  he  was  sent  on  a 

■knon  to  the  Kitan  Tartars;   and  a  year  later,  as  a  Censor,  he 

^Vnmily    opposed    the    innoTations    of    Wang    An-shih,    who 

^nistely  sent  him  back  to  the  provinces.  He  was  recalled  by  the 

bperor  shortly  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  63,  and  appointed 

^BsMler    in    the    Han-lin   College.  Ssti-ma  Euang  and  several 

^  lasding  men  were  recommended  by  him  to  the  Emperor. 

Ql^in  Hiieil    g|  J^ .    1st   cent.    B.C.    and  A.D.  A  high  legal  222 

flCeial  under    the    Emperors    Ai    Ti    and    P'ing   Ti    of  the  Han 

^TUftv.  Unable  to  countenance  the  changes  introduced  by  Wang 

^^,    he    tendered    his    resignation;    and    when    Wang    Mang 

^^ff^   the  throne,   he  and  his  three  sons  all  declined  to  hold 

ofi^.  and   retired   into   private   life.    He   concealed    all    his    legal 

^ooki   and    documents   in    a   wall,   and   continued   to  use  the  old 

fMkndki    of    the    Hans,    declaring    that    he    could    not    recognise 

^    Dew     calendar    of    the    Wang    family.    His    reputation    had 

Wo    that     of     a   just  judge,    and    he    strongly    impressed   upon 
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his    sons    the    desiiability    of    erring    on    the    aide    of   lenieocy. 

223  Ch'eii  Hsien  H  |t  (T.  ;gt  :^.  H.  flf  ^).  A.D.  1641—1722. 
Descended   from   an   illostrions   Chehkiaing  funilyy  he  gradoated  as 
cha  jen  in  1672 ,  and  aerred  aa  a  Censor  in  Peking,  offering  many 
▼alnable  aoggeations,  espedaUy  on  the  conservation  of  the  Yellow 
Riyer.  Sent  as  GoTemor  to  Kneichoa,  he  promoted  the  reclamatioo 
of  waste  lands,  sericnltnre,  and  fruit-growing,  besides  doing  much 
for  edacation.  After  a  term  as  GoTemor  of  Hnpeh,  he  returned  to 
Peking  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  retired  in  1719. 
An  indefatigable  student,  he  left  only  scattered  notes  on  the  Hiitorj 
and  the  Four  Books.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

224  Ch*en  Hslen-chang  ^  J^  ^  (T.  ^  '^).  A.D.  1428-1500. 

A  native  of  ^  ]^  Po-sha  near  Canton,  from  which  he  ia 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  ^  ]^  -f^  ^.  Of  a  studious  disposition  t 
he  graduated  as  cliu  jen  in  1447,  but  failed  to  take  his  chin  ikih 
degree.  He  then  built  himself  a  house,  which  he  called  ^  ^  jj^«  ^ 
and  shut  himself  up  in  it  for  several  years,  receiving  no  visifanr^^ 
and  spending  all  his  time  over  books.  After  this,  he  went  to 
capital  to  study  in  the  Imperial  Academy;  and  on  one  occasion 
being  ordered  to  write  some  verses  after  the  style  and  on 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Yang  Shih,  he  turned  out  a  compotitioi 
which  the  examiner  declared  to  be  superior  to  the  original, 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  recommen 
for  official  employment;  but  he  declined  to  hold  office,  and 
into  private  life.  He  left  no  written  work  behind  him,  and 
teachings  encourage  meditation  rather  than  the  study  of  boofab! 
Hence  he  was  stigmatised  by  Hu  Ghd-jen  as  a  Buddhist.  He  i 
said  to  have  been  a  handsome  man,  though  disfigured  by  seve 
black  spots  on  his  cheek.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  filial  pie^ 
and  on  one  occasion  when  his  mother  was  longing  to  see  hifl 
he  felt  a  sympatlietic  throb  in  his  heart.  In  1584  he  was  canoniai 
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M    ^  ^f   an<I  his    tablet  was  placed  in   the  Confncian  Temple. 
Ch*dli  Hsft    HJg    (T.    jjlSiH:).    A.D.    531-582.    Brother  of  225 
Ch'^D   Ch*ien   and   nucle  to  Ch'dn  Po-tsnng,  whom  he  deposed  in 

&&8,  moaoting  the  throne  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Ch'dn  dynasty. 

Id  573   he  recovered  many  Districts  from  Ch4,  but  was  overawed 

W  the  rising  power  of  Chon.  Canonised  as   "^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

Ch'ta  HsQan    0|  ^    (T.    ^  Uf.   H.    B&Ai)-    A   famous  226 

cftUif(rmphist  and  bibliophile  of  the  18th  cent.  A.D. 

Chto  Hiumg-chong  H  H  r|l   (T.  5f«P  ;fe.  H.  ;|[ ^).  18th  227 

ttnt.  A.D.  An  historical  writer,  who  refused  to  be  recommended 
to  the  Emperor  Chien  Lung,  preferring  a  life  of  comparative 
poferty.  Author  of  the  tIc  ^  §11  >  &  history  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
^^  tbe  fH  ^  ^  j^  ^ ,  a  work  on  the  canonisations  of  the 
prveot  dynasty,  of  two  books  on  the  dates  of  metropolitan  and 
P^Tiocial   high  officials,   and   of  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays. 

Ch*i  Hung-mou  ft^H    (T.   (^^.  H.   |gp^).  A.D.  228 

1S95*1771.  Graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1723.  After  serving  in  the 

C^Qionte    he    was    sent   to    the    profinces,    and  soon   rose  to   be 

^▼«nior;  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  he  was  moved  about 

^  prorince  to  province  over  half  the  empire.  In   1757  he  was 

*>ceroT  of  the  Two  Euang,   but  lost  the  post  in  consequence  of 

^N«i  incapacity  in  dealing  with  a  plague  of  locusts.  In  1763  he 

^  Prwieot  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  in  1767  Grand  Secretary 

^  Pr«fident  of  the  Boanl  of  Works.  In  1771  he  retired  from  ill- 

^^,  with   the   title  of  Senior  Tutor  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  and 

^  iooD   afterwards.  Ch^dn   was   a   most  successful  administrator. 

ut  Alvajs   had    his   room   hung  round  with  maps  of  the  province 

•9  vhich    he    was    serving,    so    as    to    become    familiar    with    its 

'^'^^^phy.  He  was  severe  but  just  to  his  subordinates,  and  always 

•axjoQf    to    improve    the  condition   of  the   people.   He   encouraged 

^  [^rolociion   of  copper  in   Tdnnau   by  allowing  the  sale  of  all 
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in  excess  of  the  government  qnota,  by  which  means  he  rendered 
importation  from  abroad  unnecessary.  He  established  free  schools, 
and  spread  education  among  the  aborigines  of  varions  proTinces. 
Canonised  as   ^  ^. 

229  Ch*6n  K*ang  ^%  (T.  -^  ^ ).  Bom  B.C.  512.  One  of  the 
disciples  of  Confocins.  When  his  brother  -^  ^  Tstl-chfL  died, 
the  wife  and  steward  of  the  latter  planned  together  that  Gh^fa 
K^ang  should  be  buried  alive  with  the  corpse;  but  Gh*6n  E^ang 
pointed  out  that  they  were  the  more  fitting  persons  to  attend  the 
dead  in  the  world  below.  From  this  date  it  is  said  that  the  custom 
of  burying  alive  fell  into  desuetude. 

280  Ch*en  Kuo-jni  ^03^.  19th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  |§  H^  ^ 
Ying-cV£ng  in  Hupeh,  who  entered  upon  a  military  career,  audi 
after  distinguishing  himself  under  S£ng-ko-Iin-sin  by  his  expIoifciri| 
against  the  rebels  in  Anhui  during  the  reign  of  the  Em] 
Hsien  F£ng,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigade  General, 
was  leading  troops  through  Tientsin  in  June  1870  and  is  populasly'J 
supposed  to  have  instigated  the  massacre  of  Europeans  which  took  I 
place  on  the  2l8t  of  that  month.  He  rose  to  be  Provincial 
Gommander-in-chief  at  ^  Gh'u-chou  in  Chehkiang,  and  after  Ui 
death  temples  were  erected  in  his  honour,  and  his  life  was  recordid 
by  the  Imperial  Historiographer. 

231  Ch'dn  Lan-pin  ^  H  ^i^^  (H.  ]^  ^ ).  A  native  of  Euangtangf 
who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  A.D.  1853.  In  1867  he  was  appoint 
to   the  staff  of  Liu  Ch*ang*yu,   who  was  commanding  against 
Nien  fei.  In  1872  he  proceeded  with  a  number  of  students  (Mdl 
educational    mission    to    the    United    States.    He    was    sent    on 
commission    of   enquiry    into    the    coolie    traffic  with  Guba, 
which  he  returned  in  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  Vice 
of  the  Imperial  Glan  Court.    In  1878  he  was  sent  as  Bnvoj 
Spain,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  In  1879  he  was  made  Senii 
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Yicm  Pracident  of  the  Court  of  Cenaors,  and  in  1882  Minister  of 
tlie    Ttsng-Ii    Yamfta.   From   the   latter   poet  he  was  dismissed  in 
1834,  and  a  month  later  he  retired  into  prirate  life. 
Ch^te  U    H^   (T.    Hl^).  A.D.  1252-1333.  A  native  of  232 
(j|C  ^    Bsin-ning   in    Anhui.    At  three  years  of  age  his  grand- 
aoiber  taught  him  to   repeat  bj   heart  the  Canon  of  Filial  Piety 
i&d  the  Confbcian  AnaUets;  at  fiye  he  was  reading  the  Canon  and 
geotnl  history;  at  seren  he  was  qualified  to  take  his  chin  $hih 
^ne;    and   at   fifteen    he    was  regarded  as  the  greatest  literary 
iBtkority  in   the  neighbourhood.   He  declined  to  hold  office  under 
the  MoogolSf    and   defoted   himself  to  teaching,   being  known  to 
Ui  disciples    as   ^  ^  ^  ^ «    from    the  name  he  gave  to  his 
bote.  Author   of  the  ^  ^  jft  ^  i  ^^  historical  work  covering 
^  period  from  Fu  ELri  down  to  the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
Ch^teUn   H^.  2nd  cent  A.D.   A  native  of  Kuang-ling  in  233 
CingiiL    He    began    life    as   official    secretary   to   Ho   Chin;    but 
olMiqoeDtly    passed  into  the  service  of  Ts*ao  Ts^ao,  who  had  a 
^  opinion  of  his  skill  as  a  dispatch-writer.    He  was  a  poet  of 
•oon  diitioction,  and  is  ranked  among  the  Seven  Scholars  of  the 
^-sa  period  (see  Btik  Kan). 

Chin  ■dng-lei    H^S*     17th    and    18th    cent.    A.D.    A  234 
*^oUr  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  K^ang  Hsi, 
^  took  a  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  encyclo- 
Hii  koown    as   the    B  ^  ^  J6£  *    ^^   sooner,    howewr,    had 
^^  Chtog  aeeeded  to  the  throne  than  Ch^te  and  his  son  were 
hiiihid  to  the  frontier,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  had  been 
aiitd  op  in  the  rebellion  of  Edng  Ching-chung  in  1674,  and  that 
iitaoogb  pardoned  by  the  late  Emperor,  he  had  committed  further 
ocli  <rf  lawlessness  and  disloyalty.    The   continuation  of  the  work 
*ii  tiisTBupon  entrusted  to  Chiang  Ting-hsi. 
Chwi  Min-hlia  H  ft  #•   ^^^  ^^^-   ^-D-  ^  scholar  of  the  235 
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Sang  dynasty,  known  as  tfl  ^  JS  it  9  ^^^  graduated  about 
1145,  when  already  73  years  of  age.  The  Emperor,  finding  that 
he  was  still  unmarried,  gave  him  one'  of  the  Palace  ladies, 
together  with  a  handsome  dowry;  whereupon  the  following  doggrel 
was  freely  circulated: 

If  the  bridegroom*8  age  the  newly-wedded  bride  would  like  to'  know, 
He  had  three  and  twenty  birthdays  half  a  century  ago. 


236  Ch'en  Pa-hslen  ^^:^  (T.  i|Lg).  A.D.  503-559.  A 
native  of  Ch'aug-ch^Sng  in  Ghehkiang,  and  a  descendant  of  Ch^te 
Shih.  He  was  ambitious  from  boyhood,  and  a  great  reader  of 
military  treatises.  In  527  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Liang 
dynasty,  whose  founder  greatly  esteemed  him  for  his  successfol 
campaign  in  546—47  against  Cochin-China.  ^e  supported  the 
dynasty  against  the  rebel  Hou  Chinff,  who  was  utterly  ^ated  at 
a  great  battle  near  Wuhu  in  551.  After  several  posts  as  Governor, 
he  became  Minister  of  Works  in  554,  and  in  555  he  suxpriied 
and  slew  Wang  S^ng-pien,  the  Prime  Ifinister,  who  had  set  on 
the  throne  the  Marquis  of  ^  ||^  Gh£n-yang,  to  the  excloaion  of 
the  rightful  heir.  The  last  Emperor  of  Liang,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  his  aid,  bestowed  on  him  a  Dukedom  and  the 
military  command  of  the  Kingdom;  and  he  made  himself  Prime 
Minister  and  a  Prince.  He  compelled  his  sovereign  to  abdicate  in 
his  favour  at  the  end  of  557,  and  mounted  the  throne  as  finl 
Emperor  of  the  Ch^£n  dynasty.  His  short  reign  was  without 
incident.  A  devoted  Buddhist,  he  publicly  took  the  vows  in  558. 
A  clever  General  and  a  mild  Governor,  he  was  pereonallj 
economical  and  averse  to  splendour.  Canonised  as  "^  fQ^  ^  ^  ^. 

237  01i*en  Feng-nien    ^  ^  ^    (T.    ^  ^ ).  A.D.  961  - 1017. 

A  smooth-tongued  artful  courtier,  known  as  *^the  nine-tailed  fos**| 
who  rose  to  be  Minister  of  State  under  the  Emperor  Chir 
Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother 
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ftod  ihe  tried  bard  to  keep  him  from  over-stodj;  bnt  he  managed 
to  elude  her  watchftiloesB,  and  after  becoming  a  pupil  of  Hstl 
HsOan,  graduated  as  chin  $hih  and  entered  the  public  serrice.  He 
was  at  one  time  employed  upon  the  dynastic  annals,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  ^  fQ,  and  of  a  collection  of  masterpieces  in 
literature.  He  was  also  employed,  together  with  J^  ^  Ch4u 
Yung,  upon  the  reyision  of  the  well-known  0|  ^,  a  phonetic 
dictJonary  containing  o?er  26,000  characters  arranged  according 
to  206  finals  under  the  four  tones.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

Ch«te  Pdng-nien   M[|||#    (T.    it'^   and   ^^).  A.D.  288 

1663—1723.    Graduated    as    chin    $hih    in    16*91,    and    became   a 

District    Magistrate    in    Chehkiang,    where    he    soon    earned    the 

reputation   of  an  incorrupt  official.   In   1704  he  became  Prefect  of 

Nanking,  and  in  1705  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  imprisoned. 

This   eaosed  a  riot,  and  Ch'6n  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  was 

pardoaed   and   summoned   to   Peking.  In   1708  he  was  Prefect  of 

aoochow,   but    in   1709  he  was  again  summoned  to  Peking,  and 

there  employed  in   the  Imperial   Library.   He  rose  by  1723  to  be 

Diredor  of  the  Yellow  Riyer,  and  died  at  his  post  in  consequence 

oi  illnesi   brought   on  by  exposure  on  the  dykes.  Wrote  essays, 

AciDoifB,   and    some   poetry.    Was    one   of   the    FiTe    Devils    (see 

^<n?  Ck'in'jo).  Canonised  as   f^  ^ . 

Ch*iPin  HjEf  (T.  ^^.  E.  Ji  |1|).  A.D.  1655-1718.  289 
A  BAtife  of  Kuangtung,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1694,  and 
ien«J  nottiy  in  the  prorinces.  He  managed  by  frugality  and 
AlMeaioosness  to  lite  on  his  salary,  and  e?en  to  saye  money  for  public 
t  vorki  He  was  GoTemor  of  Fuhkien  from  1716  until  his  death.The  Em- 
;  pcvor  ting  Hsi,  when  he  appeared  at  an  audience  in  1715,  exclaimed: 
"v^bj.  this  is  surely  some  ascetic  old  priest!**  But  he  neyertheleas 
WKiated  his  purity,  which  was  free  from  all  taint  of  meanness. 

C«fi  xuied  as  }||  iJlH ,  and  included  in  1730  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
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240  Ch^n  Ping    ^  ^    (T.    M^).  Died  B.O.  178.  A  natiye  of 
^  "^   Tang-wa  in  modem  Honan,  whose  family  was  exceedingly 
poor.    He    himself,    however,    was    so    tall    and    handsome   that  a 
wealthy    man    of   the    neighbourhood    gave   him   a  granddaoghter 
who  had  already  been  married  fi?e  times,  all  her  husbands  hafing 
died  shortly  after  marriage;   ^'for  beauty  like  his,"  argued  the  oU 
gentleman,    '^cannofc    be    long    associated    with    poverty."     Being 
appointed    to    manage    the  distribution  of  the  sacrificial  meats  at 
the    local    altar   to    the    spirits    of   the   land,    he    conducted   the 
business  with  such  impartiality  that  the  elders  wished  he  could  ba 
appointed  to  manage  the  empire.  '^Were  I  to  manage  the  empire,** 
said    he,    *4t    would    be   just    as    with    this    meat."   Entering  tin 
service  of  Prince   ^   Chin   of  Wei,  he  became  Chamberlain;  M 
fell  a   victim  to  intrigue,   and   took   refuge  under  the  standard  of 
Hsiang  Chi,  who  advanced  him  to  high  posts,  and  ennobled  hia  , 
as    Prince    for    his    reduction    of   the    Yin    State.    But    when  Lm 
Pang*s  forces  succeeded  in  their  raid  upon  Tin,  Ch'dn  P4ng*s  lif» 
was  in  danger,  and   once  more  he  fled  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
time  to  become  the  trusted  counsellor  of  the  House  of  Han  oni 
his  death.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Six  Wonderful  Plant, 
follows:  —  1.    By   bribery  he  managed  to  destroy  the  confi< 
of  Hsiang  Chi  in  Fan  Ts^Sng  and  his  other  counsellors,  B.C. 
2.  By  substituting  coarse  herbs  for  the  customary  ox  presented 
envoys,   when  he  received  the  envoy  of  Hsiang  Chi,  he  gave 
latter  to  understand  that  an   envoy   from  Fan  Ts*£ng  would  kavtj 
been    welcomed    with    full    honours,    thus    leading  Hsiang  Chi 
distrust  Fan  Ts'£ng's  loyalty,  B.C.  204.  3.  By  means  of  a  W4 
he  raised  the   siege  of  Jung-yang   (but  see  Chi  Hein).  4.  By 
times  pressing  Liu  Pang's  foot  he  caused  him  to  create  Han 
(q.  V.)   Prince  of  Ch'i.  5.  By  Liu  Pang's  pretended  pleasure-trip 
the  lake  of  f|^  ^  Tan-mfing,  he  succeeded  in  making  Haa  Bj 
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243  Ch*en  Shih  ^  ff  (T.  #  ^  ).  A.D.  104-187.  An  official  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  distinguished  for  purity  and  uprightness.  Ai 
Magistrate  of  ^  J^  T^ai-ch^u  in  Honan,  he  ruled  so  justly  that 
people  from  neighbouring  Districts  flocked  to  his  jurisdiction. 
Resigning  office,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Ting-ch^uan  in 
Anhui,  where  he  was  appealed  to  as  arbiter  in  all  disputes  by  the 
people,  who  preferred  to  su£Fer  the  penalties  of  the  law  rathsr 
than  incur  his  disapproval.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  thief  had 
hidden  himself  among  the  roof-beams,  he  quietly  called  togethsr 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  after  a  short  moral  lecture  pointed 
up  at  the  thief,  saying,  '^Do  not  imitate  this  ^  J^  ^  ^ 
gentleman  on  the  beam."  The  latter  was  so  touched  that  he  came 
down  and  asked  forgiveness,  promising  to  lead  an  honest  life  toi 
the  future,  and  departing  joyfully  with  a  present  of  money.  la 
168  Ho  Chin  in  vain  tried  to  induce  him  to  accept  high  offiee. 
His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  30,000  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  He  and  his  two  sons  (T.  JQ  ^  and 
^3^)»  ^^h  distinguished  men,  were  known  as  the    ^^. 

24*  Ch'en  Shih-kuan  Htift^    (T.    ^:^.  H.  3|^)-  ^'^• 

1680—1757.  Fourth  son  of  Ch'dn  Hsien.  He  graduated  as  eUm 
shih  in  1703,  and  after  several  educational  and  literary  posiit 
became  Governor  of  Shantung  in  1724.  He  was  degraded  in  1784 
for  procrastination  in  reporting  on  the  Eiangnan  waterways,  but 
rose  again  in  1741  to  be  a  Grand  Secretary.  At  the  end  of  1748 
an  erroneous  judgment  led  to  his  dismissal,  but  he  was  recaUad 
to  his  high  office  three  years  later.  He  retired  with  honour  im 
1757,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  most  oonscientioiit- 
officer.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ . 
2i&  Ch'dnShou  ^H  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  233-297.  A  native 
Sstich'uan,  who  after  studying  under  Ch'iao  Chou  took  servio 
under  the  Minor  Han  dynasty,  and  alone  ventured  to  oppoaa  ill 
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dl-powerfal  eaniich  HnrnDg  Hao.  He  broDght  himself  into  notice 
yj  collecting  the  public  papers  of  Chu-ko  Liang,  and  was  employed 
inder  the  Chin  dynasty  to  edit  the  Hi$iory  of  the  Three  Kingdonn^ 
vhich  was  mnch  admired.  His  biographies  of  Chin  men,  howeyer, 
ITS  marked  by  personal  bias.  He  became  a  Censor,  but  retired  at 
he  death  of  his  mother,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
lis  rival  HsQn  HsQ;  and  later  he  refused  to  take  up  a  post  of 
Instructor  to  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  also  wrote  the  1^  fjj^  J^ 
Hilary  of  Ancient  Statee^  and  a  biographical  work  on  Sstlch^uan 
worthies,  entitled    jg  |K  #  §  # . 

Ch*fo  Shu-pao  ML  ^  H   i'^-   7C  ^)-  ^'^'  553-604.  Eldest  246 

•on  of  Ch*fo  HsQ,  whom  he  succeeded  in  582,  and  fifth  and  last 

loverrign   of  the  Ch^to  dynasty.   He  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of 

Maochery,    employing   unworthy    minions  to  oppress  the  people, 

vttil  the  Sni   armies   took   his   capital   without  any   opposition  in 

&M.   When    the    Tictorious    invaders    burst    into    the    palace,  the 

vretcked   poltroon    caused    himself   and    his   fiiYOurite   concubines, 

CkftQg  Li-hua  and  others,  to  be  lowered  into  a  well,  from  which 

^  were  ignominiously  dragged  up  by  the   conquerors.  His  life 

*w  ipued,  and  he  was  sent  as  Duke  of  Ch*ang-ch*dng,  his  family 

^f .  to  Ch*ang-an.  Known  in  history  as   ^  ^  . 

Ch-iQShim    01^    (T.    ^^).  A.D.   1151-1216.  A  native  347 

^  fli  i^    Lung-ch^i  in   Fuhkien ,  who  was  attracted  to  the  study 

^  pbiioiophy   by  reading  the   j]j^  J^  |{|{  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  when 

^  Utter   was  appointed  Governor   of  j|IL    Chang-ohou,   received 

''^'vaioD  from  him  as  a  disciple.  He  remained  an  ardent  student 

'^  the  i^7«t  of  his  life;  and  although  he  never  actually  held  office, 

^  *u  (rn-Atly    esteemed    by    all  the  local  officials.   In   1216  he 

^'•'*«i  i  small   appointment,   but  died   before  he   could   proceed. 

''*  M  •ai'J  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  term   ^^  5£   in  ^^^ 

of  philosophical  speculation. 
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248  Ch'en  Ta-8hou    Hi  :^  ^    (T-     rS  j^-    H.     pf^).   A.D. 

1701—1751.  A  successfol  official,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in 
1733.  Early  distinguished  for  erudition,  he  won  the  first  place  at 
the  special  examination  of  Han-lin  graduates  held  by  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien  Lung  in  1737.  In  1748  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  Grand 
Council,  and  earned  the  Emperor's  high  approval  by  his  diligence 
in  dealing  with  the  vast  mass  of  correspondence  during  the  war  in 
Chin-ch*uan.  He  was  subsequently  Viceroy  at  Canton.  Canoniaed 
as  ^  ]^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
349  Ch'en-t'ai  ^^.  Died  A.D.  1655.  A  grandson  of  O-yi-to, 
who  shared  in  the  conquest  of  China.  Appointed  Pacificator  of  ihe 
South  in  1647,  he  soon  reduced  Fuhkien  to  order  and  repelled  tba  i 
attacks  of  the  pirate  ^  ^  Chgng  Ts'ai.  After  being  degraded  in  ' 
1651,  in  1655  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  Grand  Secretaiy 
and  sent  to  suppress  a  rising  of  Chang  Hsien-chung's  suoceason 
in  Hu-Euang.  He  died  soon  after  his  success  had  gained  him  the 
title  of  Viscount.  Canonised  as   J^  ^ . 

250  Ch'en  T'ao  ^  |li^ .  9th  and  10th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  and 
astronomer  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Unable  to  brook  the  rule  of  the 
Later  T'angs,  he  retired  to  the  hills,  and  lived  in  retirement  with 
his  wife,  who  was  also  a  scholar,  and  grew  oranges  for  a 
livelihood.  '^It  is  not,*'  said  he  in  one  of  his  political  poemt, 
^*that  the  phoenix  and  the  chH  lin  visit  the  Middle  Kingdom  no 
more,  but  that  they  are  all  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  Imperial 
family.*'  A  neighbouring  official  once  sent  a  waiting-maid  to  try 
his  chastity,  but  he  was  proof  against  all  her  arts.  He  called 
himself  H  ^  flj  ^  • 

251  Ch*en  Ti   ^  ^  (T.   ^  ifc).  16th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Jg 
fX.    Lien-chiang    in    Fuhkien,    who    served*  as    a   military   officiil 

beyond  the  Great  Wall  to  the  north  of  Peking,  but  who  is  chiefly 
known   as  a   writer  on   linguistic  subjects.   Author  of  the  jj^  ^fc 
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-j^  ^  fH     mnd    of    the     ^  ^  1^  ^  ^,    works    on    the    old 

•oonds    of    chmracten    as   deduced    from    the    rhymes    in    ancient 

poetry,  etc  etc  He  maintained  i  outrance  that  in  early  ages  there 

was  DO  such  thing  as  pronooucing  a  word  in  poetry  not  according 

to  iu  onlinary  soood,  but  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 

rhyme.   He   named  his  home  the   "1^^  ^  ^ ,  and  under  that  title 

published  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  his  library. 

Ch^dn  Ting    fHH^    (T.    ^  ^).    4th   cent   B.C.    Ck>mmonIy  252 

known    m    H  #  -^    Ch'«n    Chung    Tstl.    A    man    of  the   Ch4 

State,   who  was  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  become  Minister 

to  the  Prince  of  Ch^u.  But  he  would  not  face  the  cares  of  official 

life,    and   fled   away   with  his   wife   into  the  country,    where  they 

occupied   themselfes  in   watering  plants.  On  one  occasion  he  went 

without  food  until  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  His  principles 

were  so  lofty,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  Mencius  declared  a  man 

would  have  to  be  an  earthworm  in  order  to  carry  them  out 

Ch-«n  TMngHJhing  »[  g  «:   (T.   -^  ift.  H.   tftjft).  Died  858 

A.D.  1712.  Originally  named  Ch'«n  Ching,  the  'Ting*'  was  added 

Hy  the   Emperor   to   distinguish  him  from   another  Ch^6n  Ching, 

who  ilflo  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1658.  He  serred  in  Peking  in 

vuxKu   literary    and    educational    poets,    and    afterwards    in    the 

Bo«Hi.  oDtil  in   1703  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary.  He  retired 

^^  ITll,  but  was  recalled  to  office  next  year.  He  was  a  constant 

SB<1  liiligeot    student,    and    compiled,   with  Hstl  Ch4en-hstlo,  the 

'  M  ^  ^fSt  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  editor  of  many  of  the  chief 
«crb  publi«he<i  by  K^ang  Hsi.  His  poems  gained  the  commendation 
^'^  thf  Emperor  for  their  elegant  simplicity  and  directness.  His 
'*-i^i  theme  at  Court  was  the  need  of  repressing  extrayagance  and 
'^f  aikiug  clean-handedness  the  first  requisite  for  all  offices. 
^*"oca«d  as    ^  ^  . 

ChenTs^   ^^   (T.   ^^.  H.   jjr  lU  ^   and  fg  ^  S»4 


[ 
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-^).  11th  cent.  A.D.  A  recluse  from  Ssttch'nan,  who  stiidied 
jinder  the  Taoist  ^  ^  |^  Chang  I-chien  along  with  Sa  Taog- 
p'o.  He  was  intimate  with  Su  after  the  latter's  banishment  to 
Huang-chou  in  Hnpeh.  Anthor  of  the  "^  \[\  -^  "f^ ,  a  treatiM 
on  the  valae  of  harmouy  in  life  and  nature. 

265  Ch'en  Tsu-fian    j^li.^    (T.    :^^.    H.    ^||).    A.D. 

1676  —  1754.  A  native  of  Eiangsu,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar,  but  who  refused  to  take  his  d^rees  in  the  usnal  cootm. 
He  lived  in  retirement,  and  gathered  around  him  many  disciples, 
reluctantly  accepting  the  headship  of  the  ^  ^r  Tstt-yuig 
College  at  Soochow,  and  afterwards  that  of  seyeral  other  Collegei. 
In  1751  he  headed  the  list  of  men  recommended  to  the  Throne 
for  classical  knowledge  and  exemplary  conduct,  but  he  declined  to 
take  office.  His  literary  efforts  consist  chiefly  of  essays  and  poems. 
256  Ch*en  Tsun  |$  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  25.  A  natire  of 
Tu-ling  in  Shensi,  of  a  wild  and  festive  disposition.  When  he 
became  a  subordinate  official  at  the  capital,  he  used  to  appear 
with  a  handsome  equipage  instead  of  the  lean  horse  and  poor 
carriage  of  his  colleagues.  He  also  happened  to  haye  exactly  the 
same  names  as  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  Court,  for  whom  be 
was  constantly  mistaken;  and  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
often  caused  by  the  supposed  arriyal  of  the  great  man,  he  was 
nicknamed  ^  |Qf  ^  Ch^^n  the  Disturber  of  Sittings.  He  was 
almost  always  drunk,  but  it  was  said  that  he  never  let  this 
weakness  interfere  with  the  dispatch  of  business.  He  rose  to  hi(^ 
office  under  the  Emperor  Ai  Ti,  and  for  services  against  some 
dangerous  rebels  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  He  became  Goyemor 
of  Honan  under  Wang  Mang  the  Usurper,  and  was  sent  under 
Etog  Shih  on  a  mission  to  the  Khan  of  the  Hsiang-nu.  On  his 
return  he  heard  that  E6ng  Shih  had  fallen,  and  remained  fiir 
safety    in    Eansuh    where  he  was  killed  by  brigands,  being  dead 
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rank  at  tbe  time.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  letter- writer,  but 
ill  more  famous  for  his  lore  of  good  company.  He  used  to  keep 
is  guests  with  him,  even  against  their  will,  by  throwing  the 
och-pins  of  their  carriages  into  a  well. 

Jtk'en  Toan  |^  ^    (T.  g  ^.  H.  ^%).  Died  A.D.  989.  ^'^ 

.  natife  of  Po-choo  in  Anhui,  who  when  three  or  four  years  old 

weiTed   suck   from  a   strange  woman   as  he  was  playing  on  the 

anka     of    a    stream.     From    that    moment    his    mental    powers 

uickened,  and  he  could  readily  learn  anything  by  reading  it  OTer 

Qce.   He  soon   acquired   distinction  as  a   poet,  and  in   982  went 

p   for  his  chin   thih  degree.  Failing  to  succeed,  he  retired  to  the 

it  1S[    Wu-tang    mountains   in    Hnpeh,    and    remained    there  in 

ledusbu    for    oTer    twenty    years.    Fire  supernatural  beings,  who 

came   to    hear    his    teaching,    are    said    to    hare    transported  him 

whence   in    the    twinkling    of   an    eye    to    the    Hua    mountain   in 

ShcBii.    where    they    taught    him    the   art  of  hibernating  like  an 

saimil  so   that    he   would   sometimes   go  to  sleep  for  a  hundred 

^Ji  it   a  time.   In  956   the  Emperor  Shih  Tsung  of  the  Later 

(^  djQssty,    who  was   fond   of  the  alchemistic  art,  summoned 

luQ  to  Court,   and  kept  him   a  month  at  the  palace.  But  Ch^£n 

^UB  nid,   *'Your  Majesty,  as   lord  of  all  within  the  Four  Seas, 

*^^  thiuk   only  of  the  administration.  What  has  your  Majesty 

^  <io    with     transmutations    of    the    yellow    and    the    white?" 

^''^og  all    offers   of  employment,   he  returned  to  his  mountain 

^^^\  but   twice  more   tisited  the  Court  during  the  reign  of  the 

^peror  Tai  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  showed  him  much 

^BdQ««  aod    bestowed    upon    him   the  designation   of  ^j^  ^  ^ 

£•  1q   988    he    bade    his  disciples  prepare  a  rock  chamber  for 

^'ifi-  •ATing,   ''My   hour  for  rest  is  at  hand;"  and  in  the  autumn 

^^  t>  folluwing  year,  as   soon    as  it  was  finished,  he  said,  **My 

^1*  v^  Dumbered/'  and  quietly  passed  away.  His  body  remained 
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warm  for  seven  days,  and  for  a  whole  month  a  glory  played 
around  the  entrance  to  his  tomb.  A  profound  student  of  the 
Canon  of  Changes  j  he  was  never  seen  without  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  gave  himself  the  nickname  of  :^  ^  -^ .  Author  of 
the  4§f  7Ci  ^  treatise  on  the  elixir  of  life,  and  of  other  works. 
He  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ^^  '^  ^  ^  Hemp-clad  Philosopher. 

268  Ch'en  Tzu-ang  |^  -^  ^  (T.  >f|&  3g).  A.D.  656-698.  A  native 
of  ^  ^^  Sh6-huDg  in  Ssdch'uan,  who  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
family,  and  up  to  the  age  of  17  amused  himself  only  vnth  hunting 
and  gambling.  He  then  set  himself  to  study,  and  in  684  he 
graduated  as  chin  shih.  Proceeding  to  the  capital  he  adopted  the 
following  expedient  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  He  purchased  a 
very  expensive  guitar  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  sale, 
and  then  let  it  be  known  that  on  the  following  day  he  woold 
perform  upon  it  in  public.  This  attracted  a  large  crowd;  but  when 
Ch*£n  arrived  he  informed  his  auditors  that  he  had  something  in 
his  pocket  worth  much  more  than  the  guitar.  Thereupon  he  dashed 
the  instrument  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  forthwith  began  handing 
round  copies  of  his  own  writings.  After  this  he  soon  attractad 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  and  became  one  of  her  most 
intimate  counsellors,  giving  her  excellent  advice  upon  great 
matters  and  at  the  same  time  flattering  her  pride  on  such  points 
as  the  change  of  dynastic  title  from  T^ang  to  Chou.  His  ill- 
health,  coupled  with  attacks  of  his  enemies  drove  him  into 
retirement,  nominally  to  wait  upon  his  aged  father.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  magistrate  of  his 
District,  who  had  an  eye  upon  the  family  wealth,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  on  a  trumped-up  charge  and  died.  His  poetry 
ranks  among  the  most  beautiful  even  of  the  poetical  dynasty 
under  which  he  lived. 

269  Ch'en  Ya  |^  gg  (T.  3g  j^ ).  10th  and  11th  cent.  A.D.  A  post. 
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mod    hnmorift    of    the    Sung  dynasty.   He  graduated   as  chin  sMh 
in  1002,  and  rone  to  be  Secretary  in  a  Board. 

Ch*dQ  Tu-Uang  H  ^  |j[.  Died  A.D.  1368.  The  son  of  a  260 
fisherman  at  "p^  f^  Mien-yang  in  Hopeh,  and  originally  named 
,  who  in  1350  quitted  his  post  as  gaoler  to  join  the 
forces  of  Hsfl  Shou-hoi.  By  1357  he  had  risen  to  command  an 
independent  force;  and  in  1358  he  captnred  An-ch^ng,  slew 
Hsfl,  and  proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Han,  and  finally  Emperor 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  with  his  capital  at  Wu-ch'ang.  He  obtained 
the  mastery  OTer  a  large  portion  of  western  China;  but  he  was 
nltimately  Tanqnished  by  Chu  Ydan-chang,  the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  in  a  decisife  battle  on  the  Po-yang  lake,  and 
killed  by  a  stray  arrow  when  already  in  full  retreat.  He  had  two 
brothen.  named  Ch'4n  ^  fZ  Yu-jen  and  Ch*«n  ^  ^  Yu-kuei, 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  adfenturous  career. 

Ch-to  Tttanlung   01  7C  ft   (T-H  H .   H.  ^^).   A.D.  261 

1650—1736.     Graduated     in     1685,    and    serTed    in    the    Grand 

SMtetarist    until    1704,    when    he    retired    to   attend  on  his  aged 

parents.  Resuming  his  career,   he   was  GoTomor  of  Eiangsi  from 

I'll    to    1718,    then    President    of   a    Board,    and    in    1729    he 

hscime  Grand  Secretary.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ;|i^  ^  ^  ^  , 

^  eocjdopcdia  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  editor  of  a  collection 

^  tmjt   by    Tarious   members   of  his  family.   Was  canonised  as 

•its. 

Chen  Tang-chih  fllliff{^  (or  J^^  or  :^).  10th  cent.  A.D.  A  262 

^^v«  of  Honan«   and   a   famous  artist,  known  from  his  abode  as 
^^H^^  Ch'^n  of  Hsiao-yao.  He  excelled  in  figures,  landscapes, 

^'1  Higioui  subjects. 

^^  Chan-yin  |Q  jgf  ^ .  The   Chief  Augur  to  whom  Ch'fl  263 
i^Q  ippiie<l   for   adfice   as  to   whether  he  should  give  up  ofiBcial 
•^^*  bat  the  Chief  Augur  gathered  up  his  divining  apparatus  and 
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saluted  him,  Baying,  ^*A  foot  is  oft-times  too  short;  an  inch,  too 
long.  The  implements  of  my  art  are  not  adequate  to  your 
requirements.  Think  for  yourself  and  translate  your  thoughti  into 
action.  The  divining-rod  and  the  tortoise-shell  would  ayaii  yon 
naught.'* 

264  Cheng  Ch'eng-kung   i^  J^  ^   (T.  #$).   A.D.   1623-1662. 

Son    of    Ch^ng    Chih-Iung,    under    whom    he    served    with    great 
distinction  for  many  years.  In  1649,  he  attacked  Ch'ao-chou,  and 
in  1657  he  took  both  T^ai-chou  and  W^nchow.  In  1659,  he  made 
an  attack  upon  Nanking,  but  was  beaten  off  with  great  loss,  fire 
hundred    and    more    of   his    ships    being    burnt.   In   1660,   a   few 
months     before     the     death     of    the    Emperor    Shun    Ghih,    the 
populations    of  no  less  than   eighty-eight  townships  on   the  coast 
of  Fuhkien  and   Euangtung  were  removed  inland,  in  consequence 
of   the    piratical    attacks    organised    by    ChSng  Ch'6ng-kung.   Thia 
was  done  under  the  advice  of  Li  Shuai-t^ai,  Governor  of  Fuhkien. 
In    1661,    he    attacked    the    Dutch    in    Formosa,    whence    their 
expulsion    was    effected    in    the    following    year;    and    a    valuable 
possession    came    through  his  instrumentality  to   be  added  to  the 
Chinese  empire.   Succeeding  in   1662  to   his  father's  command,  he 
determined   to  avenge  the  latter's  treacherous  death,   and  declared 
an    implacable    warfare    against    the  new  Manchu  dynasty.  About 
this  time    the  last  scion  of  the  Mings  honoured  him  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  surname  :^  Chu,   which  was  that  of  the  Imperial 
House.   Hence    he  came  to  be  commonly  spoken  of  as  p|  jj^  ^ 
Kuo  hsing  yeh^  which  title  was  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  into 
the  well  known  Koxinga   or  Koahinga.    Meanwhile,  several  of  hii 
late    father's    chief    adherents    tendered    their    submission    to    the 
Manchu    cause,    his    own    brother,  ^  J^  ^  Ch^ng    Ch'6ng-ti^, 
falling  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy  at  Amoy.  In  the  sixth  moon 
it  was   reported  to  the  Throne  that  Gh§ng  Gh'6ng-kung  had  gone 
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mad   after  an  oatbnnt  of  wrath  in  consequence  of  his  eldest  son 

Ch4ng   Chin   having  been   installed  in  his  stead,  and  that  he  had 

caused  his  own  death  by  bitiog  oflP  his  fingers.  On  the  15th  February 

1975,   the  PMng  Gazette  contained  a  memorial  from  the  Imperial 

Commiaioner  appointed  to  reside  in  Formosa  during  the  Japanese 

infaaion   of   1874,   requesting   that   the   spirit  of  ^  J^  ^   Chu 

Ch*4ng-kung,    known   as   Prince   of   ^  ^    Yen-p4ng   —  a  title 

conferred   upon   him    in    1657    by    Prince    i^    Euei  of  the  Ming 

dynaaty,  who  was  then  in  Yfinnan  —  should  be  fittingly  canonised, 

and   a  temple  erected   in   his  honour  in  'Fai-wan  (now  T*ai-nan) 

Fa.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi  had  declared 

this  man  to  be  merely  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ming  dynasly, 

and  not  a  revolting  rebel  against  the  Manchus.  Also  that  the  literati 

of  Pai-wan  Fu  bad  put  the  following  facts  on  record  about  him: 

** Devoted   to   scholarship   in    his   youth,   he   became   involved,   on 

reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  in  the  troubles  which  befell  the  State; 

and   imbued   with  the  prevailing  seutimentB  of  heroic  devotion,  he 

poitponed  the  obligations  of  filial  mourning  to  the  duties  of  patriotism. 

He  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  waters  a  dominion  which 

he  tfinsmittad    to    his    descendants,    and    which    was    by    them 

*vreftdered    to    the    Imperial    sway.    His  former   opposition  being 

co^ed,  his   name  was  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  record  of  the 

^^  lervanla    of    the    dynasty;    and    in    the    ensuing    ages    his 

*"pvBiloral  intervention   has  been  granted  when  cries  of  distress 

«Te  iriten  in  times  of  national  calamity."  The  memorial  was  granted. 

CMntChlao   %^  (T.   ff^^^.  H.   ^igj).  A.D.  1108-  865 

IIW.  A  native  of  ^  QQ  Pu-t4en  in  Fuhkien,  and  one  of  the 
&Qit  hmoos  men  of  letters  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  For  a  long  time 
^  lived  iu  studious  seclusion  &t  ^  ;|[^  |Ij  Ghia-chi-shan ,  cut 
^  from  sU  human  intercourse.  Then  he  spent  some  time  in  visiting 
^•nou  pUces  of  interest,  devoting  himself  to  searching  out  marvels, 
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investigating  antiquities,  and  reading  (and  remembering)  eyery 
book  that  came  in  his  way.  In  1149  he  was  summoned  to  an 
audience,  and  received  an  honorary  post.  He  was  then  sent  home 
to  Qppy  out  his  ^  ^  History  of  China ,  which  covered  a  period 
from  Fu  Hsi  down  to  the  T^ang  dynasty.  On,  its  presentation  to 
the  Emperor  he  was  made  an  Imperial  historiographer.  Besides  this, 
he  was  author  of  a  collection  of  twenty-six  poems  and  seven  prose 
pieces,  published  under  the  title  of  3^  y^  ^*  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  ^  ^  ^ ,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  inscriptiona 
on  the  famous  Stone  Drums,  hitherto  accepted  as  dating  from  tiie 
early  part  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  belonged  rather  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  opposed  to  the  famous  peace 
proposals  of  Ch4n  Euei,  and  this  led  to  his  early  retirement  into 
private  life,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

266  Cheng  Chlen  ^  ^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  and  landscape- 
painter  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  famous  for  having  illustrated  his 
own  poems.  Being  unable  to  procure  paper  to  write  upon,  he  used 
persimmon-leaves;  yet  he  rose  under  the  Emperor  Hsfian  Tsungi 
A.D.  713—756,  to  be  a  Doctor  in  the  Imperial  Academy.  In 
consequence  of  certain  published  notes  on  contemporary  events, 
he  was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  dynastic  history,  and  was 
banished  for  ten  years.  On  his  return,  he  withdrew  a  large  portion 
of  these  from  circulation.  Popularly  known  as   ^  ^  ^. 

267  Chdng  Chih-lung    i^  ^  f|   (T.   ^  M.)-   "^^  ^-^^  t^^ 

A  native  of  Nan-an,  near  Amoy.  As  a  young  man,  he  visited 
Macao  and  Japan,  and  married  a  Japanese  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son ,  the  famous  Eoxinga  (see  Chitig  Ch^eng-kung).  Having  obtained 
the  leadership  of  a  large  fleet  of  junks,  traders  or  pirates  as  occasi<» 
served,  he  was  compelled  to  place  his  services  at  the  command 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  whose  cause  he  fought 
against  the  Manchu  invaders,  in  1628  he  tendered  his  submissioi 
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to  tbe  Imtter,  aud  for  a  time  was  well  treated,  and  cleared  the 
wmm  of  other  great  pirates.  Gradually  however  he  became  too  powerful, 
aad  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  restrain  him  by  force.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  surrender  to  the  Manchu  general  in  Fuhkien; 
and  haTing  been  made  a  prisoner  was  sent  to  Peking  with  two 
of  his  sons,  Ch«ng  ft  ^  Shih-«n  and  Gh6ng  ^^  Shih-yin, 
together  with  other  of  his  adherents,  all  of  whom  were  executed 
■pon  arriTal. 

Chteg  Chin    SB  ^    (or   j||^ ).   Died  A.D.  1682.   Eldest  son  of  268 

Kozioga,    whom    he  succeeded  in   1662.    Summoned   to  aid  E6ng 

Ching-chung,   he  established  himself  on  the  coast  of  Fuhkien,  and 

bj    1676    held    Chinchew,    Ch^ao-chou    Fu,    and    other  important 

plaees.   His  generals   lost  them  all  in  the  following  year;  but  in 

1678   he  infaded  Fuhkien  in  force,  and  carried  CTerything  before 

him.  capturing  the  provincial  Commander-in-chief  and  30,000  men 

■i  jf|  jQ^  Hai-ch'£ng.  His  able  general  Liu  Euo-hsClan  was  however 

beminsd  in   by   Tast  armies  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Formosa 

ial«80. 

Chtag  Chlng-ohih  91^^  Z  (T-  fg  iS-  H.  ^  J^).  Died  269 

AD.  1248.  A  native  of  the  |P  Tin  District  in  Chehkiang.  He 
gnduted  as  chin  shih  in  1210,  and  twenty-fire  years  later  had 
^  to  be  Senior  Minister  of  State.  Throughout  his  career  he  was 
diniigaiihed  for  probity  and  rectitude,  but  in  later  life  he  left 
^^v^tiiiiig  to  the  control  of  his  wife  and  sons,  with  disastrous 
^  nnlu.  Author  of  a  literary  collection  bntitled  the  ^  j^  ^ . 
°^  ni  posthumously  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  canonised  as  J^  ^. 
Chang  Ohio  S^H*  9th  and  10th  cent.  A.D.  An  official,  who  270 
''^"iated  as  ^kin  $hih^  and  held  high  office  under  the  T^ang,  Liang,  :- 

^  Uter  Paug  dynasties.  In  his  youth  he  once  planted  a  single 
^Heed.  which  straightway  grew  up  before  his  eyes;  and  this 
*M  teli  to  prenge  his  future  greatness. 
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271  Cheng  Chung  gg  ^  (T.  ^H).  Died  A.D.  114.  A  eonach, 
natife  of  Nan-yang  in  Honan,  who  acquired  great  influence  OTer 
the  Emperor  Ho  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  In  A.D.  89  he  was 
appointed  magistrate  at  ^  J^  Eou-tun,  and  was  subsequently 
ennobled  as  Marquis,  being  the  first  eunuch  upon  whom  such  aa 
honour  had  been  conferred. 

272  Cheng  Ho    ^^.    Died  A.D.  ?1431.   A  eunuch   of  Yfinnaa, 
who    distinguished    himself   as    a  military   officer  in   the  rebeUion 
which  set  the  Eniperor  Ch*£ng  Tsu  on  the  throne.    lu   1405  bo 
sailed   from  Woosung  with  a  large  fleet  to  cruise  along  the  coisii 
of  Cambodia  and  Siam;  some  say  to  demand  tribute,  others  say  to 
search  for  the   vanished  Emperor  Hui  Ti.  In   1408  and   1412  lu 
conducted  naval  expeditious  to  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Aflii» 
going  as  far  as  Ceylon,  and  inducing  many  States  to  send  enfojs 
back  with  him  to  China.   In  1415  and  again  in  1421  he  retnmeSj 
with  the   foreign   envoys   to  their  native  States  in  order  to  O] 
trading  relations  with  them;  and  in  1424  he  was  sent  to  Sumi 
He  returned  from   this  last  expedition  to  find  a  new  Emperor 
the  throne,   and   in   1425  he  was  appointed  chief  Commandant 
Nanking.   Five  years  later,  as  no  envoys  had  come  to  Peking, 
and     his    old    lieutenant     ^  ^  1^    Wang    Ching-hung    visit 
seventeen    countries,  including  Hormuz  in  the   Persian   Gulf.  Os 
his  death  at  an   advanced  age,   the  thirty   States   with   which 
had   re-opened   relations  ceased  to  deal  with  China.  He  was  nkjl 

the   ^  ^  ^AC  ^ «  ^^^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^7  >ome  to  have  introdi 
the  practice  of  opium-smoking  into  China. 

278  Chdng  Hsieh    ^{^    (T.  it  ^)'  ^'^^  ^'^'  m^-  ^  nata^ 

of  ^  JH   Fu-ch'ing  in  Fuhkien,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih 
entered    upon    a  public  career.   Seeing  the  evils  consequent  u] 
the   innovations  of  Wang  An-shih,   and  pitying  the  condition 
the    people,    he   memorialised   the   Emperor  Sh6n  Tsung;  but  i 
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en  taring  to  pot  his  Tiewi  in  writing,  he  expressed  them  in 
nctorial  form,  which  so  impressed  his  Mqesty  that  Wang 
^n-shih  was  at  once  dismissed.  He  then  memorialised  that  Wang's 
meesasor  in  oflice,  3  ]S  ^  Lfi  Hni-ch^ng,  was  mixed  op  with 
a  seditioDS  society,  in  conseqoence  of  which  he  himself  was  banished. 
Pinioned  and  restored  to  office  in  1101,  he  again  lost  office  onder 
Ti^ai  Ching,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Chtog  HfOan    ^^    (T.    SStfR)*  ^-^^  127-200.  A  native  274 

of  ^  H^    Kao-mi   in    Shantung,    and  one  of  the  most  famons 

pvpili  from    the    school   of  Ma  Jong.  Beginning  life  as  a  petty 

oidil  in  his  native  place,  ha  soon  resigned  his  post  and  became 

ii  irdent  student  under  Ma  Jung.  After  having  made  a  name  for 

kiaidf  ss  a  scholar,  he  again  took  office;  but  the  rebellion  of  the 

TtDov  Turbans  threw  the  empire  into  confbsionv  and  ChAng  retired 

ttto  private  life  and  devoted  himself  to  stody.  As  an  instance  of 

^  gnieral  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  it  is  recorded  that  at 

^nqiMst  the  chief  of  the  rebels  spared  the  town  of  Kao-mi,  leading 

^  tmps  forward  by  another  roote.  In  A  J).  200  Confodos  appeared 

^  ^  in  a  vision,  and  he  knew  by  this  token  that  his  boor  was 

^  kttd.  Conseqoentiy ,  he  was  very  loth  to  respond  to  a  summons 

"*t  to  him  from    §^    Chi-chou  in  Chihli  by  the  then  powerful 

■te  Shao.   He  set  out  indeed  upon  the  journey,  but  died  upon 

^  viy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the  commentators 

^  the  Confucian  Classics.    He  simply  lived  for  learning.  The 

**J  da? s-girk  of  his  household  were  highly  educated ,  and  interlarded 

^  eoaveisaiion  with  quotations  from  the  Ode$.  He  was  nevertheless 

^  of  wine,  and  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  take  three  hundred 

^  vitbout  losing  his  head.  His  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 

T<«pleiD  647:  in  1530  it  was  removed;  but  in  1724  it  was  replaced. 

^^^  KV>^liailg  12  ^  i^.  The  son  and  successor  of  ChSng  275 

^*  sod  grandnephew   of  Koxinga  (see  Ching  Ch^ing^kung).  He 
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was  for  some  time  independent  raler  of  Formosa  under  the  title 
of  Prince  of  ^  ^  Yen-p'ing;  bnt  in  A.D.  1683  he  submitted 
to  the  yictorious  Shih  Lang,  and  shaved  his  head  in  token  of 
submission  to  the  Manchu  power.  In  return  for  his  surrender  of 
the  island,  he  was  made  a  Duke,  and  was  enrolled  under  the  Bed 
Banner  of  the  ^  ^   Han-chtln. 

276  Cheng  Ku   |[J  ^    (T.    -f-  jii-  H.   ^  ^).  A  natife  of  t   . 
I-ch'un  in  Eiangsi.  Graduated  as  chin  shih   about  A.D.  8W, 

I 

and  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  poetry,  of  whioh  he  was 
a  composer  at  the  early  age  of  7.  He  said  that  no  one  shonll 
sing  his   Song  of  the  Partridge  in  the  presence  of  southemere,  ui  ! 

i 

it  made  them  think  sadly  on  their  far-off  homes.  Hence  he  gained  ^ 
the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^  j^   'Tartridge  Ch^ng.*' 

277  Cheng  Tsao-ju     ^  ^  ^ .    Died    A.D.    1894.    A    natifo  <^ 
Euangtung,   who   graduated   as   chin   shih  in   1851,  and  in  18^ 
was  assistant  overseer  of  iron  machinery  at  the  Shanghai 
FiTo  years  later  he  was  appointed  Customs'    Taot'ai  at  Tientna 
and  from    1881    until  his   retirement  from  ill-health  in  1885 
Minister    at    Washington,    rising    also    to    be    Director    of 
Banqueting  Court. 

Cheng-yang  Hon.  See  Hsiao  Ttkan-ming. 
Ch'eng-chi-sstL  See  Genghis  Khan. 

278  Ch^eng  Hao    ^  fg    (T.    >f|^  ^.   H.    ^  ^).  A.D.  108a< 
1085.    The    elder  of  the  two   famous  sons  of  Ch'fing  Hsiang  (i 
Ching  I).  He  was  born  at  Lo-yang  in  Honan,  and  after 
great    precocity    as    a    child,    graduated    as    chin   shih    in    1(N^' 
Appointed  to  be  Magistrate  at   J^   Hu  in  Shensii  he  soon 
a  reputation,  especially   by  the  suppression  of  a  stone  image  in 
Buddhist  temple,  which  was  said  to  emit  rays  from  its  head 
which  was  the  cause  of  disorderly  gatherings  of  men  and  wow 
He   subsequently   serred   in   Kianguan    and  Shensi,  and  in  IC 
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rwm    made    a    Ceoior.    Bot    finding    himielf  in    apposition   to  the 

fonwfal  Wang  An-shih,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  apply  for  a 

ptufiiicial    appointment,    and  serred  in  Shensi  and  (in   1075)  in 

Booaii.    Soon    afterwards    he    retired    to    Lo-yang,    and    deToted 

Uaeelf  to  stady  and  teaching  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author 

c(   the     ^  iC^  H"  f    i^nd    was    tutor    to    the    greaC    Ghu    Hsi. 

FoiUiunioosly  ennoUed  as  Earl,  he  was  canonised  as  )|^,  and  in 

Ittl  idmitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple. 

Ch'iDg  Hshmg  jgj^  (T.  ^|^2&).  A.D.  1006-1090.  A  279 
Mtiif  of  Lo-yang  in  Honan,  and  father  of  the  I^  ^  Two 
Gb'fagi  —  Ch^tog  Hao  and  Ch'6ng  I.  The  descendant  of  officials, 
W  luinself  held  office  as  liagistrate  in  Eiangsi,  Kuangsi^  and 
liugn;  but  his  unflinching  opposition  to  the  innoYations  of 
Wtng  An-shih  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  retired  into 
prifate  life.  In  1530  his  tablet  was  admitted  to  the  Temple  of 
CosiiQu. 

**«I  5gBI    (T.   jE*(.  H.   ^  jll).  A.D.  lOSS-1107.  280 

1W  leeand  and  more  famous  of  the  two  sons  of  Ch^Sng  Hsiang 

(ite  aVji^  Hao).    Born  at  Lo-yang  in  Honan,  he  studied  as  a 

1^  Qoder  Chou   lien-ch'i,   and  graduated  as  e&tii  shih  in  1057. 

Dieliaiiig  to  take  office,  he  remained  at  home  engaged  upon  his 

imt  eommentary  upon  the  Canon  of  Change$^  afterwards  published 

^aJv  the  tide  of   ^  jlf.  But  in   1086,  just  after  his  brother's 

''^i  the  influence  of  Sstl-ma  Kuang  caused   him   to  be  made 

^  to  the  young  Emperor  ChA  Tsung,  who  was  then  mounting 

^  tbone.   He  made  many  enemies  at  Court;  among  others,  the 

P^  Sa  TuDg-p'o.  In  1097  he  was  sent  to  a  post  in  SsUch^n, 

^  which    he    was    recalled    in   1101,  to  be  re-instated  in  the 

'■P'rial   Academy.    In    1103    he  was  again  in  trouble,  and  this 

tiat  ledred  finally  into  priyate  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  books 

utd  oTcrtaken  by  his  last  sickness.  He  was  canonised  as   jE, 
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and  posthumously  ennobled   as  Earl;   and  in   1241  his  tablet  was 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple. 

281  Ch'eng  Mlao  ^  ^  (T.  jt^Y  3rd  cent.  B.C.  An  officisi 
under  the  First  Emperor,  who  inyented  what  is  known  as  the 
Lesser  Seal  character,  being  a  simplified  form  of  the  older  and 
more  cumbrous  style.  He  followed  this  up  by  the  invention  of  ilie 
Li  script,  which  is  again  simpler  and  more  easily  written  thu 
the  Lesser  Seal.  It  was  from  the  Li  script  that  the  modern  deiUy 
style  was  developed. 

282  Ch'eng  T'ang  ^  ^ .  The  title  in  history  of  the  Prince  of  jSf 
Shang,   who  overthrew  Chieh  Euei,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Earn 
dynasty,   and  mounted  the  throne  in  B.C.   1766  as  first  Emperor 
of  the  Shang  dynasty.   He  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  ^T'iiigf** 
and  is  said  to  have  had  four  elbow-joints.  See  /  Tin. 

Ch'eng  Ti.  See  (Han)  Liu  Ao;  (Chin)  Ssti-ma  TeiL 

283  Ch*eng  Tien  T*ai  Hon    ^  ^  :Jk  ^  •    Daogliter   of  Yeh-U 

Ta-shih.  On   the  death  in  1153  of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsnng, 
sovereign    of   the   Western   Liao  dynasty,   she  was  left  as 
for    his    young    son;   but  she  slew  her  own  husband  in  ordw 
carry    on    an    intrigue    with    his  brother,  and  was  herself  put 
death  by  her  father-in-law.  The  young  Emperor,  known  in 
as  ^  ^,    was  captured  by  J^   |f|  ^  Goutchlouc,  son  of 
Khan   of  Naimau,   who  seized  the  government,  adopted  the 
costume,  and  ruled  peacefully  until  the  Mongol  armies  awalli 
up  all  Turkestan  in  1218. 
Ch'dng  Tan.  See  Chu  Ti, 

284  Ch'dDg  Tao-t'ien  ^  ^  QQ  (T.  Sf^)-  Glniduated  as  <M 
in  A.D.  1770,   and  served  as  an  OfiScer  of  Education.  Author 
the   m  ^  ^ ,   a  collection   of  some  twenty  treatises  on  el 
art,  and  science,  all  bearing  upon  illustration  of  the  Glamoa. 

285  Ch^eng  Ten-tsu  1^^^{T.^^R.^ ^).  A.D.  1740 
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1817.  A  diligent  ttudent  of  the  Claesice,  history,  and  philosophy, 
who  refiuied  to  enter  upon  mn  official  career,  and  devoted  himself  to 
liieratare.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Canons  of  History  and 
CkamgtM^  notes  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  poems.  He  was 
n  opponent  of  the  Snng  school  of  classical  interpretation.  Oare 
kunsslf  the  sobriquet  of  ||  j^  Jg  :J:. 

Chi  An  Ift  S  ('^^  ^  SI)-  ^^  B-^-  ?  l<>8-  ^^  ^^^^  Minister  286 

ittder  the   Emperor   Wn   Ti   of  the  Han  dynasty,   who  spoke  of 

Um  as  j|£  $  |£  ui  official  with  the  weal  of  the  people  at  his 

bflut   On    several    occasions    he    fell    into    disfavour,    bnt    always 

Muged   to   recover   his   position,   thus  justifying  the   remark  of 

Hui  Nan  Tstt  that  all  the  Imperial  advisers  could  be  shaken  off 

lib  doft,    except    Chi    An.    While    Grovemor   of  the  modem  |^ 

HiKboa    in    Eiangsu    he    put    into    practice,    with    considerable 

■xt«a,  the  doctrine  of  pas  trop  gouvemer  inculcated  by  Lao  Tstl. 

U  B.C.  131   he  defended  the  Men  Ton  Ting,  and   in   125  his 

Md  deputations    with    ^  ^    Chang   T^ang,    whose    policy    he 

dtKhbed   as    that    of   a   mere  clerk,  led  to  his  being  shelved  as 

Jiaior  Director    of    the    Clan    Court    He    lost   favour  still  fur- 

^  bj  opposing    the   wars    against    the  Hsiung-nu,  and  by  tel- 

"^  the  Emperor  that  he  selected  Ministers   as  he  might  gather 

*  ^got,  always  putting  the  last  sticks  on  the  top.  In  B.C.  118 

k  bieaffle   (jovemor   of   modem   K^ai-f§Dg   Fu,   and  there  made 

PW  ribrts  to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  coinage  which  prevailed, 

*Ule  onee  more  practising  the  same  policy  of  administration  as 

»  eirlier  years  at  Hai-chou. 

Chi  Cha  ^  ;|^.  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  descendant  in   the  twentieth  287 

V^  from   Wu  Tai  Po,  founder  of  the  State  of  Wu,  or  (2)  in 

tk  aiaeteenth  degree  from  Jf^^lljl^  YH  Chung.  He  was  the  fourth 

*Ad  &Tourite  son   of  Shou   M6ng,   Prince  of  Wu,  who  wished  to 

^B^Qcath  to  him  the  throne;  but  he  declined  to  usurp  the  rights 
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of  his  elder  brother,  Chn  Fan,  and  accepted  the  fief  of  Yen-ling, 
from  which  he  is  now  often  spoken  of  as  ^  |^  ^^  -^«  Hif 
services  were  employed  by  the  miers  of  Ln  and  ^  Hsli;  and  tin 
latter  had  a  special  hankering  after  a  sword  worn  by  him.  Od 
Cha  knew  this,  bnt  departed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  withoot 
saying  anything  about  it.  On  his  return  he  found  that  the  mkr    , 

of  Hstl  was  dead;  whereupon  he  took  the  sword  and  hung  it  ai  i   ; 

i 

Yotiye  offering  upon  -a   tree  which  shaded  the  dead  prince's  gnn.   \ 

288  Chi  Ch'ang  %  g.  A  famous  archer  of  old,  who  studied  Om    ! 
art   under  ^  ^  Fei    Wei.  He  began   by  lying  for  three  y«ufl 
under   his   wife's  loom,  in  order  to  learn   not  to  blink.  He  tiMa 
hung  up  a  louse,  and  gazed  at  it  for  three  years,  until  at  lengSa 
it  appeared  to  him   as  big  as  a  cart-wheel.  After  this ,  he  is 
to    have  been  able  to  pierce  a  louse  through  the  heart  witti 
arrow. 

289  CM  Ch'tiell  $^  j^  (Ch*iieh  of  Chi).  7th  cent.  B.C.  A.  man 
the  Chou  dynasty,  noted  for  the  politeness  with  which  he 
his  wife.  When  he  was  labouring  in  the  fields  and  she 
him  his  dinner,  he  would  receive  her  with  a  bow  |ui  though 
were  some  honoured  guest. 

290  Chi  Hsin  %  ^ .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  captain  in  liu  Pang*s 
When    the    latter  was   besieged  by  Hsiang  Chi  <^t  ^  |||r  J 
yang,    with    little   hope    of  escape,  Chi  disguised   himself  as 
Pang  and  proceeded  to  the  enemy's  Hoes  to  tender  his  su 
In   the    excitement   that   ensued ,    Liu    Pang    succeeded  in 
dear  away;  but  when  the  ruse  was  discovered,  Hsiang  Chi 
Chi  Hsin   to  be  burnt  alive.  A  shrine  was  erected  to  his 
at  H^  ^  Shun-cVing  in   modem  Ssllch^uan,   as  a  patriot 
loyalty  saved  the  country,  and  as  one  who  reckoned  his  own  I 
of  no  account  compared  with  that  of  his  sovereign. 

291  Chi  Hoan  Tz&  ^  g  -^ .  6th  and  7th  cent.  B.C.  A  noUe 
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M  Lo  State «  to  whom  the  Duke  of  the  Gh4  State  forwarded  a 
kvmber  of  nnging-girls  and  horses  as  a  present  for  his  sovereign 
[>iik6  j^  Ting.  The  acceptaDce  of  these  by  the  latter  caused 
Confbcios  to  retire  from  ofGce. 

Chi  Huang  |§  5^  (T.  ^  j^  and  ||jg.  H.  :ftit#).  A.D.  292 

1710-1794.    Son    of  Cbi   Ts^ng-ytln.  He  graduated  as   chin  shih 

in  1729,  and   was  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 

Uuig.    In    1760    he    was    made    Director-General    of   the    Tellow 

Bifer,  and  dealt  with  it  so  snccessfiilly  that  stories  arose  of  special 

proridential  interrention  on  his  behalf.  Recalled  to  Peking  in  1799, 

ke  beetme    a    Grand    Secretary    in  the   following  year,  and  was 

pncticilly  Prime  Minister  nntil  his  death.  ChHen  Lnng,  wbo  was 

of  tike  lame  age,  never  wearied  of  loading  him  with  honours,  even 

gnating  him  lea?e  in   1790  to  ride  in  his  sedan-chair  np  to  the 

Hall  of  Aadience.  CanoDised  as   ^  |^  • 

CUElmg    fiJK    (T.    M^)'  A.D.  223-262.   A  nati?e  of  298 

■odtrn  Anbni.   His  ancestors  came  from  Chehkiang,  whence  they 

U  fled  in    consequence    of   political   disturbances,  changing  the 

^j  name    from    ^    Hsi   to  Chi.  As  a  youth,  he  was  clever 

and  handiome,   and   seven  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  Tet  he  is 

^  to  have    regarded    his  body  as  so  much  clay  or  wood,  and 

i^'foMd  to   adorn    it.    He    married  into  the  Imperial  family,  and 

v^ttifad   an    official    appointment.    But    his   favourite    study    was 

^IdMsuftie    reaearch;    and    he    passed    his    days   sitting    under    a 

^tUov-tite  10  his  court-yard  and  experimenting  in  the  transmutation 

^  neub,  varying  his  toil  vrith  music  and  poetry,  and  practising 

t^  vt  of  breathing  with  a  view  to  securing  immortality.  Happening 

^ov^vn  to  offend  by  his  want  of  ceremony  one  of  the  Imperial 

P^i>^<  who  was  also   a  student  of  alchemy,   he  was  denounced 

to  ihe  Emperor    Wen    Ti    of   the    Wei   dynasty   as  a  dangerous 

K^*)!!  uid   a   traitor,   and   condemned    to  death.   Three  thousand 
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disciples  offered  each  one  to  take  the  place  of  their  beloTed  master, 
but  their  request  was  not  granted.  He  met  his  fate  with  fortitode, 
caknly  watching  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  sun  and  playing 
upon  his  lute.  Was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo  Qrofe 
(see  Hsiang  Hsiu). 

294  CM  Li  ^^.  B.C.  1284-1185.  Third  son  of  Tan  Pu,  and 
father  of  the  great  W6n  Wang. 

295  Chi-mu  Chlen  ^  j^  f^  {T.  ^  ^).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A 
native  of  ^^  Ching-nan  in  Hupeh,  who  (pradnated  as  dim 
$hih  in  726  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet. 

296  Chi  Pa  ^  ^  •  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  (Si'a 
State,  who  gained  the  reputation  of  a  bold  fellow  and  was  employed 
by  Bbiaug  Chi  against  Liu  Pang.  When  the  former  perished,  i^ 
price  of  1000  taels  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  forced  toi 
remain  in  hiding  until  the  new  Emperor  pardoned  him  (see  Cta4 
CAta).  He  r6se  under  the  Emperor  Hni  Ti  to  be  Gk>vemor  of  Ho-4 
tung,  and  would  have  been  made  a  Censor  had  not  some  oiviri 
pointed  out  that  his  abuse  of  liquor  made  it  unpleasant  to  Im 
near  him.  There  was  a  saying  in  Ch^u  that  his  pledged  word  wiM 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

297  Chi  Shao  H  jjg  (T.  ^  jjjJB^).  Died  A.D.  304.  Son  of 
E^ang.  He  was  very  handsome;  but  one  day  when  some  one 
praising  his  appearance  to  Wang  Jung,  saying  that  he  was 
a  crane  among  chickens,  the  latter  observed,  "Nay,  yoo  did 
know  his  &ther."  He  rose  to  be  Imperial  Librarian  under 
Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty;  and  when  the  Prinoei 
1^  m    Ho-chien  and  Ch^^ng-tu  rebelled,  of  which  he  had  gif 

warning  two  years  previously,  he  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defen< 
the  Emperor  Hni  Ti,   whose  body-guard  had  fled.  His  Uood 
splashed    over   the    Emperor's   robee,    but  his  Majesty  refoaed 
allow  his  attendants  to  wash  it  off.  Canonised  m   J^  i|^ . 


[>  the    ^  tL  ^j^    Topograph!/  of  Chehiaang. 
"V   ft  JK    Cf-   W  ^-  Q-   ^  ^)-  ^  di%«n^  stadent  299 
jlawioi,  of  hifltory,  and  of  political  economy,  who  flonriflhed 
the    middle    of  the    17th   cent.   A.D.,    and   travelled  widely 
oat   the    empire.    Hia   collected    works,    among   which   hii 
boU  a  high  rank,  are  known  as  ^  ^  ^. 
U    ffk^-    ^^    <^*^   ^■*^-    T>*co*u>t   Chi>  on*  of  the  300 
it  doUot  wider  Cboo  Hain,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Tut 
r.  For   proteating   against   the   enl  oooraea  oif  hia  master, 
1 4nown  into  priaon ;  and  on  being  released  by  the  TictoriooB 
^ug  in  1122  he  retired  to  what  is  now  modem  Korea,  on 
mtd  that  he  ooold  not  serve  a  sovereign  who  was  after  all 
ftr.   The   uthonhip    of  the  Great  Plan,  a  portion  of  the 
tf  Butory,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
*>  «  IS  (T.  g|M-  H.  «  #1,  5  S).  A.D.  1724-  301 
A  native  of  the  Haiea  District  Id  Chihli,  and  a  scion  of  a 
F  and    distingniahed    family.  Took  his   chin  tkih  degree  in 
Aftar  hftlding  varions  appointments,   ha  was   transferred  to 
Chsnedlcnbip   in    the  Hau-lin  College.  For  the  offence  of 
ig  eertain    matiMs    «onaected  with   an   official    enquiry ,    he 
■lifcad    to   Ummtn,    whence  he  was  recalled  and  in  1772 


*lu      fcu<)      ^     . 
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specially   noted  for  his   acquaintance  with  the  yiews  of  the  Han 
scholars    on    many  vexed  questions   connected  with  the   Canon  of 
Changes;  but  he  published  little  beyond  the  results  of  his  labonn 
upon   the   catalogue   of  the  Imperial  Library.  In  fitict,   he  openly 
declared  that  everything  worth  saying  would  be  found ,  if  one  only 
knew  where  to  look,  to  have  been  said  already.  A  collection  of 
miscellaneous  jottings    from    his  pen  appeared  onder  the  title  of 
Bl  ^  !^  ^  ^  iE  1  ^^^   ^^  contributed  a  considerable  portioii 
of  the   ^  ^  •  Canonised  as   ^  ^  • 
302  Ohi  Ch'ao    ^^    (T.    ^    or  ^  J^).  A.D.  835-377.  As  t 
youth    he    was  self-willed  and   original,  and  a  clever  talker.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Taoist,   he  himself  being  a  Buddhist,  let  him. 
take  what  he  liked  from  his  vast  fortune;  and  Ch'i  Ch^ao  is  ttiA. 
to  have  given   away  several  millions  in  a  single  day!  Huan  W&ow 
took  him  into  his  service  as  military  secretary,  and  he  and   ^L  ^ 
^^    Wang   Hs^n  soon  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  their  chieE^ 
The    two    were    popularly    called    the    Bearded    Secretary   and  th^ 
Dumpy   Registrar.  On  one  occasion  Huan   had  placed  GhH  CSi'tt^ 
behind    a    blind    in    order  that  he  might  overhear  a  consoltatiofl^ 
with  Hsieh  An  and  Wang  T'an-chih.  During  the  interview  a  p 
of    wind    blew    aside    the    blind,    whereupon    Hsieh    An   joki 
remarked  that  Huan  WSn  evidently  reposed  a  blind  confidence 
his  secretary.   Ch4   Ch^ao   protested  against  the   war  which  in 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Huan   ^^    "^  ^    Fang-t'ou  in  Ho: 
When    the  news  came   of  a  subsequent  victory,   Huan,    who 
felt  greatly   mortified,   asked  him  if  this  was  enough  to  wipe 
the  shame  of  Fang-t^ou.   He  replied,  '^You  have  not  stultified  xaf 
estimate    of   you."    He    had    a  lifelong  feud  with* Hsieh  An,  but 
kept    his    treason    secret    from    his    father.     On     his     deathbaii 
however,    he    entrusted    a   box    full   of  correspondence  with  Hnia 
W6n   to  one  of  his  retainers,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  fathe 


1 
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■lioiild    the    Utter   grieye    for    him   oyermuch.    And  as  the  father 
Wcame  eerioaBly  ill  after  the  death  of  Ch4  Ch'ao,  the  box  was 

handed  over  to  him.  Then  hie  sorrow  was  tamed  into  r^et  that 

Ui  ton  had  li?ed  so  long. 

Chi  Cbao-n^n  m^^    (T-    5^  JH-  H.  ^  S  and  J^  ^OS 

9).    18th  cent.   A.D.  A  natiTe  of  Chehkiang.   After  serving  as 
Header    in    the   Grand    Secretariat,    he    became    President    of   the 
Board  of  Bites  in    1748.  In  1749  he  retired,  and  was  appointed 
to  be  head  of  a  college,  his  retirement  being  dne  to  a  fall  from  a 
bone    which    impaired    his    once    maryellons    powers    of   memory. 
B«idei  being  a   deep  student  of  geography,  he  was  the  author  of 
nvenl  works   on    history   and    chronology.    He   also  published  a 
ttUeetion  of  poems,  and  the   ^^^  JHi  ^  description  of  the 
rifoi  and  water-courses  of  China,  Korea,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia. 
CM Chl-kuaiig    J&$Bi^    (T.    7C^.   H.    ^^).  Died  804 
AD.  1585.   A   native  of /3*6ng-chou  in  Shantung,  who  rose  to  be 
\       •  nSitarj    captain    in    Chehkiang,    and    distinguished   himself  by 
'■pdliag  an  inrasion  of  the  Japanese,  for  which  serrices  he  was 
POMed  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Subsequent  achierements  of  a 
^^^  aatore  in  Fuhkien  gained  for  him  the  distinction  of  Senior 
I       Goaidiiii  of  the   Heir  Apparent   and  other  honours,  but  he  was 
^<Mp«lkd  by    Ulness   to    retire  soon  afterwards  into  private  life. 
Auborof  the   |t  :^  ||  iffi   "d  of  the  Ifi^frl?.  works 
M  ailitarj  training,  strategy,  etc.  Canonised  as   ^|^* 
Chi  Chlen   j$  fg .  4th  cent.  A.D.  Father-in-law  of  Wang  Hsi-  30& 
cUl  Wlien  about  to   marry   his  daughter,  he  sent  to  obtain  one 
of  tlM  fODs  of  Wang  Tao.   The  go-between  reported  that  all  the 
*^u  vere  nice  young   fellows,  except  one   who  lay  en   ddshabilU 
^  a  eoQch   and   paid   no  attention   to   what  was  said.  Ch'i  Chien 
^  ooee  chose  him. 
Ch1-Al  Chien-kaei  ^  ^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  410.  Brother  of  306 
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Ch4-fa    Euo-jen,    whom    he    succeeded    in    388    as    King    of   the 
Western    Ch4n   State.   He  greatly  extended  his  territory,   warring 
with  varying  success  against  Lil  Euang  and  Yao  Hsing,  the  Utter 
of  whom  kept  him  at  one  time  at  his  Court.  On  the  rise  of  the 
Hsia  State  he  escaped,  and  returning  home  resumed  the  title  of     | 
King  of  Gh4n.  Two  years  later  he  acknowledged  the  soierainty  of 
Yao  Hsing;   but  once  more,   afker  a  successful  campaign  against 
the    Southern    Liangs,    he    was    about  to  assert  his  independeooe 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  nephew.  Canonised  as   "^  7^  3E* 

307  CM-fu  Ch*m-p*an    ^-f^^^g.    Died    A.D.    427.    Son   of 
Ch4-fu   Ch4en-kuei,  whom  he  succeeded  in  410.  Afker  some  yearn 
spent  in  warfare  with  the  Southern  Liang  and  Hsia  States ,  in  41ft 
he  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  W6n  Ti  of  the  Snn^ 
dynasty.    He   was    succeeded  by  his  son   Ch4-fn    ^  tj^   Mn-mo  9 
who  reigned  for  three  years,   when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ho—* 
lien  Ting  of  the  Hsia  State. 

808  Ohl-fti  Kuo-jen  "tiikMi^-  Di®^  AI*-  388.  The  chief  of  ^ 
Turkic  colony  in  Eansuh,  who  served  under  Fa  Chien  (2).  Upoxm 
the  latter's  final  defeat,  he  declared  himself  independenti  and  iMM 
884  assumed  the  title  of  Eing  of  the  Western  GhHn  Sttt0« 
Canonised  as  ^  Jj|  ^ . 

809ch«iLiChi    j^M^-    ^^^    of    the    Four    Oray-heads    {w^ 

T^ang  Hauan^lang). 

310  CM  Nu  g^  ;^.  A  young  lady  of  the  Ch*i  State,  who  bad  two 
lovers  I  one  living  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  htf 
house.  On  being  ordered  by  her  &ther  to  tuck  op  one  sleeve  i0^ 
the  arm  corresponding  with  the  swain  she  preferred,  she  tubkei 
up  both  sleeves,  explaining  to  her  astonished  father  that  sbl 
wished  to  eat  with  the  one  of  them  who  was  rich,  and  Uve  wiA 
the  other  who  was  handsome. 

311  Chi  Po  1^  "fj^ .   One  of  the   Assistants  of  the  Yellow  EmpwRMt, 
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l.C.     2698  f    and    the    repnied    founder    of  the    art   of   healing. 

ChH-ni-ld  HjUfl  {T^*  M^)'  ^^  ^•^-   1729.  A  Mancho  312 

of  the  Plain  White  Banner.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Board  of 

Aatnmomy,    bat    was    soon    traneferred    to    the    Tung-ting    riyer 

works;  and  after  a  year  as  Judge  of  Shantung  with  charge  of  the 

Graad  Canal,  he  became  in   1724  Director-General  of  the  Yellow 

Bivtr,  a  poet  in  which  he  laboured  with  great  success  until  his 

iMlL  In  1728  he  cleared  the  Woosung  bar.  Canonised  as  ^  f^^ 

ltd  indiided  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

C!h*WUo  K«  0  ai  1  (T.  ^  W  "d  ^  5gi  and  ^  >jj|).  S13 
Bon  B.C.  541.  One  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  He  declined  to 
teb  office,  on   the  ground  that  he  was  not  suflBciently  prepared 
bf  itady. 

Om  Wang.  See  Shih  Gh^nng-kueL 

CUi  Ch1mg-oli«ao  ^  ^  ^  CT.  ^  0^).  A.D.  998-1065.  A  SU 

'(MMliiit  of  ^  1^  Chia  Wei,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  Chin 
'juitj,  and  a  distinguished  writer  on  philology.  He  graduated  as 
^  riii  in  1017,  and  in  1043  he  became  a  Minister  of  State; 
Wl  Ui  constant  wrangles  with  ^  "^  Wu  Ttl  led  to  his  dismissal 
^  i  profincial  post.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Mo  Tsung 
■^  VII  mtde  Goyemor  of  F^ng-hsiang  in  Shensi,  and  ennobled  as 
J^t.  CanoQised  as  ^  tj;  . 

^  Chien  ^^>  5ih  cent.  A.D.  A  fiunous  archer,  who  at  315 
^  sp  of  sixty  would  place  a  cow  at  a  distance  of  100  paces  and 
^  oae  arrow  grace  its  back,  while  with  a  second  he  grazed 

CUi  Chih  ^^{T.isfj^).  A.D.  718-772.  A  native  of  Lo-  316 
7Aig.  Officii  niid  poet  under  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Was  banished  to 
i><lkoa    io    Hunan,    and    there    some    of   his    finest  poems  were 
coapond.  Restored   to  favour  he  rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
fiosrd  of  Bites,  and  filled  other  high  offices.  Canonised  as  ^. 
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317  Chia  Chih-yen  ^  lit  ^ .  Died  A.D.  835.  His  &iher  hafing 
been  sentenced  to  drink  poison,  he  seized  the  cup  and  drained  ii| 
recovering  by  a  miracle,  with  no  other  result  than  a  chronie 
lameness.  Touched  by  this  act  of  devotion,  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsong 
commuted  the  father's  punishment  to  banishment  to  Knangiuiig, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son  (see  Tung  Skih). 

318  Chia  Ch'ing  ^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1820.  The  title  of  the  reign  of 
8P   (or   ^)  f^   Yung-yen,    the    fifteenth    son   of  the  Emperor  ; 
Ch4en  Lung.  He  succeeded  in  1796,  and  proved  a  worthless  and 
dissolute  ruler.  His  reign  was  constantly  disturbed  bj  fieimily  ftodi, 
secret  society  risings,  and  plots,  which  cost  vast  sums  to  pntdowo; 
while   from   1805  to   1809  the  coast  from  Shantung  to  Ton(^d]i|( 
was    infested    with    pirates,  who  fought  pitched   battles   with  tiiol 
Imperial    navy    and   almost  stopped  trade.   In  1803  the  EmpenMfl 
was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Peking;  and  ten  years  later  a  baa4| 
of  conspirators  penetrated  into  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  owsd^ 
his  life  to  his  second  son,  whom  he  tit  once  made  Heir  Apparoafe'j 
and   to    a    nephew.   He  gave  up  the  annual  hunting  exi 
which  had  been   associated   with  Manchu  energy.  By  insisting 
the    "kotow,*'    he    repelled   Lord  Amherst's  mission  in   1816. 
was    strongly    opposed    to    missionaries,    and    expelled  the  &11101 
Pdre  Amyot.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

319  Chia  Cheung  ^%  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  217-282.  A  native 
Hsiang-ling,    whose    father,   Chia  E'uei,  predicted  that  lie 
some  day  ^  fill  ^  the  village  with  congratulations.  He  inhi 
the  title  of  Marquis,  and  held  civil  and  military  appointments, 
attached    himself   to    ^  ^^  j^   SstL-ma   Shih,   who  engroawd 
power  in  Wei,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother  Ssti-ma  Chao; 
in    A.D.    260    he    fought   the   last  Emperor  of  the  Wei  d] 
when    he    tried    to   leave    the   palace   to  slay   Chia*s  patron,   a 
urged    one   of  his  followers  to  kill  him.  In  264  he  prened  < 
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XDM  of  Sta-ma  Yen  to  sacceed  his  father  SsQ-ma  Chao,  and 
jnqoently  the  foonder  of  the  Chin  dynasty  gpreatly  trusted  him , 
1  raised  him  to  be  Duke  of  Lu  and  Prime  Minister.  He  then 
fw  op  a  new  law  code  which  was  faronrably  receired  by  the 
ople.  In  280  the  attack  upon  Wu,  which  he  had  at  first 
precated,  was  crowned  under  his  leadership  with  such  perfect 
vMss  that  he  actually  fell  ill  from  shame.  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  daughter's  son ,  ^  g^  Han  Mi  (see  Chia  1/t),  his  jealous  wife 
iviig  compassed  the  death  of  two  nurses  whom  she  suspected  of 
ndw  Cuniliarity  with  their  master,  and  thus  caused  his  only  two 
^  to  pine  away  and  die.  Though  an  able  Minister  and  a  deyer 
viiter,  posterity  has  ranked  him  among  the  traitors  of  his 
MBtry.  He  was  canonised  as  Ji^,  some  suggesting  tiiat  Jf^  would 
W  Bore  appropriate. 

GUaHa   Q*^*    A   man   of  old,  who  cut  open  his  belly  in  820 
wIk  to  hide   a   Taluable   pearl,  thus  showing,  as  the  Emperor 
Tii  TRmg  of  the  Pang  dynasty  said,  that  heloTed  mammon  eyen 
M  tUn  life. 

Uil  Q  ||[.    2nd   cent.    B.C.    A   native   of  Lo-yang,    whose  321 

^VKioos  talents    were    brought    to    the    notice    of  the  Emperor 

^  Ti  of   the  Han  dynasty,  the  result  being  that  he  was  made 

^Ktor  in  the   Imperial  Academy.   He   was  so  young,  howoTer, 

tke  other  Doctors  would  not  consult  with  him ;  and  upon  this 

kid  by  him  before  the  Emperor,  he  was  at  once  transferred 

Priiy  CounciL  His  first  business  was  to  suggest  that,  the 

being  at  peace,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  Music  and 

isL    He    was   unable    to    carry    his   point;  but  introduced 

ortant   and   valuable  changes  into  the  administration  that 

ror  proposed  to  make  him  a  Prince.  His  .enemies  at  once 

rk    to  destroy  him.  He  was  exiled,  and  became  tutor  to 

of  LiAog,  who  proved  such   a  kind  master  that  when 
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he    was    thrown    from    his    horse    and    killed,    Ghia  I  grieved  so 
bitterly  that  he  died  within  the  year.  Author  of  the    ^^t  * 
collection  of  essays  on  Confucianism ,  and  also  of  some  poetry. 
322  Chia  Keng  Hou  ^  f|  "^  •  2nd  cent.  B.C.  When  the  Emperor 
Eao    Tsu    of  the  Han  dynasty  was  still  a  prirate  indiridual,  be 
called  one  day   with  some  friends  at  his  sister-in-law^s  hoiue.  Hm 
latter  tapped  on  the  soup-kettle,  as  a  hint  to  her  brother-in-ltw 
that  it  was  empty;  at  which  he   was  so  chagrined  that  when  hb  ^ 
came    to    the    throne   he   marked   his   displeasure  by  creating  Ub 
nephew  ''Marquis  Tap-the-Soup,"  as  aboye. 

823  Chia  K*uei  ^  ^  (T.  ;^  >f|&).  A.D.  80-101.  A  natiye  of  ^  - 
^  P4ng-yang  in  Shensi;  an  eminent  scholar,  and  a  follower  oM 
Liu  Hsin,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  T»o  Chuan  and  iHytaiil 
thereon.  He  was  a  very  successful  teacher,  some  of  hia  pupM! 
coming  from  a  distance  of  no  less  than  1,000  It;  and  as  be 
always  paid  in  grain,  he  accumulated  a  large  store.  Hence  He 
said  to  "till  with  his  tongue,*'  a  phrase  which  now  signiBes 
make  a  livelihood  by  teaching.*'  Under  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti 
was  appointed,  together  with  the  historian  Pan  Ku,  to  the 
of  Imperial  historiographer.  In  common  with  Ma  Jung  and 
others,  he  was  known  &s  j^  ^  the  Uniyersal  Scholar. 

824  CJhia  Mi   g  ^  (T.  ^  *^).  Died  A.D.  800.  The  son  of 
younger  daughter  of  Chia  Cheung,  and  the  nephew  of  the  wife 
the   Emperor  Hui  Ti  (see  Han   Shou).  He  was  a  cleyer  stoi 
youth,  gained  enormous  influence  as  favourite  of  his  all-] 
aunt,  and  indulged  in  gpreat  extravagance  and  splendour, 
a  coterie  known  as  Zl  "j^  P9  ^  *^®  Tweniy-four  Friends,  w 
Chin  I,  Shih   Cheung  and  others.  He  held  many  high  ofBces;  I 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  while  he  treated 
Princes  as  equals.  He  joined  his  aunt  in  a  plot  to  set  aside 
Heir  Apparent,  and  was  beheaded  with  her  by  the  rival  party 
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1^  LoD,   PriDoe  of  Chao,  the  ninth  ton  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti. 

ChiA  Shmn    jR  UJ.    2nd    cent.    B.a    A   scholar   of   the    Han  326 

dyoaity,  who  was  said  to  scamper  orer  books  as  a  huntsman  o?er 

the    fields,   —  all     breadtii,    and    no    depth.    In    B.C.    178    he 

tddrosMNl  to   the  Emperor   W6n   Ti  a  document  entitled 

iUastrating  from  the  example  of  the  Ch4n  dynasty  the  principles 

vl  good    and    bad    gofernment.    And    in   B.C.    175    he    protested 

ipiiiit  the  toleration  of  free  coinage,  the  penalties  on  which  had 

Vm  withdrawn. 

ChiaSsa-tao  ff  i^l  M  ('^^  Blt^)-  ^^^  A.D.  1276.  A  896 
utite  of  TsS-choo  in  Chehkiang,  who  was  a  wild  yonth,  but 
nnifed  an  official  post  as  the  usual  recognition  of  his  &ther's 
Knictt.  His  siKer  became  a  favourite  concubine  of  the  Emperor 
U  Tnng  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  through  her  influence  he  was 
ilnoeed  to  high  office.  In  1258  he  was  sent  as  Commissioner  to 
^  agiiost  the  Mongob  in  modern  Hupeh;  instead  of  adopting 
fMrg«tic  measures,  he  secretly  acknowledged  allegiance  to  them, 
*^  promised  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  following  year  the  Mongols 
•nt  to  demand  this  tribute;  and  although  the  old  Emperor  had 
fl^  full  control  in  his  hands,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
vriAgiog  the  matter.  Oo  the  accession  of  Tu  Tsung  in  1265,  the 
pQ*er  of  Chin  SsQ-tao  reached  an  unprecedented  height.  Wheneyer 
W  mtie  obeisance,  the  Emperor  responded  with  a  similar 
^"VBooiaL  His  Majesty  did  not  Tenture  to  address  him  by  his 
pvioaal  name  as  usual,  but  used  the  term  ^  ^ ,  implying  that 
^tiMMgh  Chia  was  his  subject  he  was  at  the  same  time  his 
'•^nctor  and  guide.  At  the  death  of  Tu  Tsung,  things  came  to 
a  diau.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  Mongols  in 
tfi*  kid;  tnd  when  the  Chinese  general  was  utterly  defeated,  Chia 
^^tM>  longht  safety  in  flight.  His  enemies  demanded  his  head. 
ot   mu  however   sentenced    merely    to    banishment;    but   shortly 
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afkerwards  a  plot  was  laid  to  secure  yengeance.  A  Magistrmte, 
named  ^  j^  |S^  Ch6ng  Hu-ch^do,  whose  fiunily  he  had  injared, 
was  sent  after  him,  and  he  was  slain  at  a  temple  near  Chang- 
choa  in  Fuhkien.  Another  account  says  that  he  anticipated  his 
fate  by  taking  poison. 

327  Chia  Tao  g^  (T.  ^jlj).  A.D.  777—841.  A  natiTe  of 
Fan-yang  in  Chihli.  He  began  life  as  a  Buddhist  priest  under  the 
stylo  %  ^  ^^  P^^i  ^^d  proceeded  to  Lo-yang,  where  tiie 
Groyernor  had  forbidden  priests  to  be  seen  after  noon.  He  wu 
noted  for  his  loye  of  poetry,  which  he  would  compose  whfle 
walking  through  the  streets.  One  day,  riding  along  on  a  donkey, 
he  was  considering  whether  ''push*'  or  ''knock"  would  be  moie 
suitable  in  the  following  verse:  Mt  "^  fkiiSk^^  f&  1^  (^ 
^ )  ^  T^  P^  ;  ^T^^  he  was  "pushing'*  and  "knocking"  in  the  ^ 
air  with  his  hands,  when  he  ran  up  against  the  great  Han  Yll, 
then  (jk>yernor  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  latter,  on  learning 
what  was  the  matter,  at  once  declared  for  "knock*';  and  « 
forthwith  taking  the  priest  under  his  protection,  caused  bni  \ 
to  quit  religious  life,  and  enter  upon  an  official  career.  He  £nk^ 
repeatedly,  however,  to  take  his  chin  8hih  degree.  Under 
Emperor  W^n  Tsung,  A.D.  827—841,  he  was  banished  to 
fl^  Ch'ang-chiang  in  Sstich'uan  for  indulging  in  lampoons; 
shortly  before  his  death  he  was  restored  to  favour  and  appoin 
to  posts  which  he  never  took  up.  He  used  to  write  some 
every  day  without  &il;  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  he  pat 
these  poems  together  and  sacrificed  to  them  with  meat  and  wii 
in  order,  as  he*  said,  to  repair  the  loss  they  had  caused  to  !■ 
mental  powers. 

328  Chia  Ytl  ^^  (T.  iE;^)-  10th  cent.  A.D.  Magistimte  i 
"fUl  ^  Hsien-yu  in  Fuhkien  under  the  first  Emperor  of  H 
Later  T'ang  dynasty,  noted  for  his  probity.  On  handing  over  k 
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of  office,  he  remarked  that  ODe  of  his  late  lictors  had  seized 

the  opportanity  to  get  dmnki   and  said   to  him,  ''When  I  come 

back    here,    I    will    paniah    yoal"    Thereapon    the    dmnken    man 

laughingly  retorted 

Your  Honour  may  come  back  again 
And  iron  ihipe  may  cron  the  main. 

Strange  to  aay  Chia  Yd  was  re-appointed  to  Hsien-yn,  and 
detected  the  said  lictor  embessling  public  money.  He  added  to  his 
aentenoe  these  words:  —  ''Copper  cash  are  not  cast  for  purposes 
of  peculation;  there  are  iron  ships,  not  made  with  hands,  which 
are  able  to  cross  the  sea.'* 

Chimng  Ch«dn     #  ^  (T.  gg  ^  and  ^  g|).  A.D.  1627-  329 

1699.    A    natiTe    of   Chehkiang,    noted  in  his  yonth  for  poetical 

talents,  calligraphy,  and  general   knowledge  of  ancient  literature. 

^mmoned   to  Conrt,   he  was  employed   upon  the  history  of   the 

Hiagi;  besides  which,  he  wrote  works  on  river  conservancy  and 

Mi-wiUj,  poems,  and  essays.  He  gpradnated  only  in  1697,  when 

^  vai  already  70  years  of  age. 

I       CUang  Chong-i    tL&Wt    C^-   ^^)-   ^'^'   1834-1863.380 

Volunteered    in    1852    to    fight    against    the    Tai-p'ing    rebels   in 

Hbhaq,  and   raised   himself  by   his  own  exertions  to  the  rank  of 

Wii,  receiving  the  distinction  of  baturu  in  1859.    In  1860—61 

^  loeoeMfally  opposed  Shih  Ta-k'ai,  and  kept  him  out  of  Hunan. 

^M  then    appointed    acting   Governor  of  Kueichon,  but  did  not 

P^'^c^cd.   In    1862    he    acted  as  Commander-in-chief  in  Kueichon 

^i  Koangsi.   In    1863  he  crushed  the  rebels  in  Eiangsi  and  won 

K'vtt  rictories  in   Anhui,   which  services   were  rewarded   with  the 

ifllov  Jacket  He  died  on  his  way  to  Nan-ch'ang.  Was  canonised 

i     Chlwg Chang-yttan    U&M    (T-    *Rti).  A.D.  1811-881 

li&4.  A  mMtirt  of  Bwmo,  who  wm  Edocatioa  Officer  at   ^  ^ 
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Hsin-ning  in  1844.  Foreseeing  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion,  he  institated 
the  trainband  system  and  developed  a  force  fiunons  later  on  as  the 
Braves  of  Hupeh.  After  a  succession  of  brilliant  exploits  against 
the  rebels,  for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Anhoi  and 
rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  baturu^  he  was  hemmed  in  at 
^  Hsfl-chon,  and  committed  suicide  upon  the  capture  of  the 
city.  Canonised  as   J^  ^  • 

332  CUang  Fan  ;^  ^    (T.   ^  ^).  A  disciple  of  Ttl  Hsiao-k'o, 

who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the   1 8  th  cent.  He  wrote  the   pj 
^  IS  0i6  ^  ^  @  ^1  A  compendium  of  the   theories  of  his 
contemporaries  on  classical  interpretation,  including  however  only 
those   who  like  himself  followed  the  Han  as  opposed  to  the  Song 
scholars. 

333  Chiang  HOU    ^  ^  •    9ih    cent.   B.C.    The    consort    of   Princs 
Hstlan^  of  the  Ghou  dynasty.  When  her  husband  gave  himself  op   : 
to  festivity,  she  stripped  herself  of  all  her  jewels,  and  proceeded  ^ 
to   the   palace   gaol   for    women   of  the  Court;   at  the  same  time 
notifying    the    Prince    that   she  considered  herself  to  be  the 
of    his    misconduct,    and    was    awaiting    punishment    accordin^y. 
Touched    by    this    behaviour,    the   Prince    not    only    amended 
ways,    but   from    that    time    associated    her    with    himself  in 
affairs  of  State. 

334  Chiang  Eo    y!r  $   (T.   >ffc  q^ ).  Died  A.D.  535.  A  native 
E'ao-ch*6ug   in   Honan,   distinguished  as  one  of  the   24  exampl 
of   filial    piety.    At    six    years    of   age    he    was    already    good 
composition,  and  before  he  was  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have 
his    mother  from   brigands   by  carrying   her   many   miles   on 
back.   Entering   public   life,   he  rose  to  high  office  under  the 
Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  On  one  occasion  he  was  captiilil| 
by  the  forces  of  the  Wei  State,  but  refused  to  abjure  his  allegiano 
and  was  allowed  to  return  home  unharmed.  Canonised  as   91  "^ 
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Chimng  Kung    ^  J^-    Ist    and    2Dd   cent.    A.D.  One  of  three  335 
bfothen    ( ^  jf^    and    ^  J^ ),    who    li?ed    nnder    the    Eastern 
Had    dynatty    and    were   so    fond    of   each  other  that  eyen  after 
marriage  they  all  slept  with  their  wives  under  the  same  quilt. 
Chiang  Pin   ^  |^.  Died  A.D.  1521.  The  chief  fa?ourite  of  the  836 
Enperor  Wa  Tsang,   whose  notice   he  attracted  by  his  pluck  in 
tctioQ   against  the   rebels   in    the  Imperial   Domain   in   1511.  He 
encoaraged    the    Emperor   to    make  tours  to  the  frontier,  and  to 
mu   girls   and    even    married    women    for    his    harem.  In   1517, 
IS18,  and    1519,    the    north-west   was    fisited;    and  in  1519  the 
innken  monarch  appointed  himself  to  the  chief  command  against 
^  rebel     ^  ^     ChAn    Hao,    and    proceeded    to    Yang-chou, 
tpewiiDg  his  time  in  riot  and  debauchery.   In  1520  the  Emperor 
begia  io   doubt  Chiang's  loyalty,  and  insisted  on  returning.  On 
.hii  Mij«sty*5  death  Chiang,  who  had  been  ennobled  and  placed  in 
costttnd  of  the  frontier  men  substituted  for  the  Peking  garrison, 
Mditafted  rebellion.   But  Tang  T^ing-ho  lured  him  into  the  palace 
ott  pretence   of  sharing    in    the   Imperial  obsequies,   and  he  was 
"ud  iod  executed.  His  confiscated  property  included  70  chests  of 
9bU,  2«200  chests  of  silTer,  and  many  other  faluables. 
!       aimgPu  Hjil  (T.    IJf-ir.  H.  iaff).A.D.1708«1761.  337 
i       ^  of  Chiang  Tiog-hsi.  He  early  displayed  signs  of  talent,  and 
i       ^  th«  age  of  13   was  a  great  faTourite  with  the  Emperor  Tung 
^^^-  His  career,  except  for  two  years  ;as  Go?ernor  of  Hunan, 
*»  piwed  in  Peking;  and  in  1759  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary 
^  the   Emperor    ChSen    Lung,    who    treated    him    with  especial 
^^uideniion.  Canonised  as    ^t^«  and  included  in   the  Temple 
rf  Worthies. 

CUiogSheng   ;tC  $   (T.   M^-  H.   HiB)-  ^D.  1733-  338 

IMO.  A  natife  of  Eiangsu,  who  wrote  on  the  text  of  the  Canon 
^f  HiMUTy^    adTocatiug   the   ancient    interpretations    of   the    Han 
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school.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Six  Scripts,  and  on  the  >^  ^  of 
Inn    Ch£n.    So    conseryative    was    he   in    all    matters   relating    to 
antiquarian  nsage,  that  even  in  priyate  life  he  only  nsed  the  seal 
character! 
389  Chiang  Shih   ^  ^ .  1st  cent.  A.D.  One  of  the  24  exunplei 
of  filial  piety,  in  the   practice  of  which  virtue  he  was  rivalled  hj 
his    wife.    The    latter,    because    her   mother-in-law    preferred  river 
water,    used    to    trudge    several    miles  every   day  to  fetch  ii.  An 
effort  was  also  made  to  provide  the  old  lady  with  minced  fish,  df 
which  she  was  very  fond;  the   upshot  of  all  which  was  that  ods 
morning    a    spring,    with    a    flavour    precisely    like    that    of  river 
water,  burst  forth  near  their  dwelliug,  and  daily  threw  out  ontlia 
bank  two   fine  fresh   carp.   The  Red-£yebrow  Rebel,  Fan  Ch'aiig, 
was  so  impressed  with  their  filial  conduct  that  he  bade  hissoldien 
spare    their    village,    and    even   sent  them  food  during  a   deartki^ 
which  Chiang  Shih  however  buried  in   the  ground.   In  AJ).  60   ^ 
there    was    an    Imperial  levy  of  men  of  filial  piety;   and  Ghiang^ 
Shih  received  a  Magistracy,  at  which  post  he  died.  ^ 

340  Chiang  Shih  ;^  ^  (T.   j£  ^).  5th  and  6th  cent.  A.D. 
oflBcial    under  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty.  Author  of  the   "j^ 
'^  ^ ,    a    lexicon    based    upon    the    Shuo    Win.    He    was 
accomplished     master    of    the     seal     character,     and     wrote 
inscriptions  for  the  palace  gates  at  Lo-yang. 

341  Chiang  Shih-ohilan   ^  ±  |^  (T.   Aj>  ^   and  ^  ^. 

^^y  A.D.  1725-1784.  A  distinguished  literary  oflicial  of  Kiai 
whose  mother  began  to  teach  him  philosophy  and  instruct  him 
the    T'ang    poets    when    he    was    only  four  yeais  of  age.  Bmi 
holding  literary  and  educational   posts   at  the  capital   and  in 
provinces,  he  became  Vice  President  of  the  Censorate.  In  1781 
was  sent  at  his  own  request  to  set  in  order  the  Imperial  Libnif 
at    Moukden,    and    died    there.    He    was    a   poet,  and   also  wrah 
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•everml  hiitoriail  and  biographical  works ,  such  as  ^  ^  H  J^ 
A  HUtorj  of  th4  Kiian  Tartar9,  ^^ffk'U^^  Biographies 
o/    OjKnaU^    etc.    etc.    The    treatises  on   the  Constitntiozi   entitled 

tfc  ^  M  mt  #^  »<1    M  19  3it  ic  S  #  ^r^  fonnded  on 
an  oafinisbed  work  of  his. 

Chiang  Ting-hai  H  ^  ^   (T.  |^  Jg^  and  gg  ^.  H.  f^  342 

^).  A.D.  1668—1782.  A   natiTe  of  Eiangsu,  who  graduated  as 

tiin  $Uk   in    1703,  and  in   1717  became  one  of  the  Readers  to 

^«  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi.   Under  Yung  Cb^ng  he  rose  rapidly  to 

W  i  Grand    Secretary.    As  a  yooth,  he  was  successful  as  a  poet 

^d  s  fiower-painter.  Author  of  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays 

ntitled     fl  ^  9f'  Wi  fl^^    '^^^    President   of   the    Commission 

Mder  which   the    H  S  ^  j£*  ^^  ^^^  encydopsBdia  initiated 

by  the  Emperor  K^ang  Hsi,  was  ultimately  brought  to  completion. 

He    hid    iJso    been   Vice  President  of  the  Commission  appointed 

^    OHopile    the    Institutes   of   the    present  dynasty.    Canonised  as 

ChUngTka-ya   H-^*^-    Hth    and    12th    cent.    B.C.    The  343 

'^'kawn   designation    of  an    old   man    named     Q  jfl^    LO  Shaog 

^'  '^  39*)*   ^^o$B  clan   name  was  Chiang,  and  who  became  the 

*^  counsellor    to    Wdn   Wang.    One  day,   when  the  latter  was 

1^  oat    bunting,    he    was  told  by  the  difining-grass  that  his 

S^^    would    be    none   of   the    usual    animals,    but   a  'Trince's 

^^icber.**  He  fell  in   with  the  abofe  old  man,  then  eighty  years 

I       ^  >p,  who  was  fishing  with  a  straight  piece  of  iron  instead  of 

^  kook,   upon   which  the  fishes  readily  allowed  themselves  to  be 

*^t.   in   order   to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this  wise  and  Tirtuous 

**?W.    **Ah!'*     cried    W6n    Wang,     "it    is    you    for    whom    my 

fuidiire  ^    looked.**    Thereupon  he  carried  the  old   man  home 

v.tk  him  iu  bis  chariot,  and  named  him  accordingly  ^  ^  §^. 

For  tweDty  years  he  senred  W6n  Wang  and  his  son ,  aiding  them 
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in  consolidaiing  the  dynasty  of  Chon.  He  is  said  to  haTe  exercised 
anthority  o?er  the  spirits  of  the  nnseen  nniyerse;  and  on  one 
occasion  daring  Wu  Wang*s  campaigns,  when  the  gronnd  was 
covered  with  deep  snow,  he  enabled  the  whole  army  to  pass  over 
it  without  leaving  a  footprint  or  a  cart-mt  behind.  Even  Sett-ma 
Gh^en  speaks  of  him  as  having  '^marshalled  the  spirits.'*  Henea 
the  phrase  #  :JkC  ^  iQE  ift  ''Chiang  T'ai  Rung  is  here!*'  often 
seen  written  up  on  doors  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits ,  this 
being  another  form  of  the  name  under  which  he  is  known. 
Reputed  author  of  the   ^  ^  ,  a  work  on  military  tactics. 

844  Chiang  Wei   H  ^   (T.  >f|^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  263.  A  native  of 
^  ^    T'ien-shui  in  Kansuh,  whose  ambitious  temperament  led 
him    to    leave    his    humble    farmstead    and    attach   himself  to 
fortunes  of  Chu-ko  Liang.   After  rising  to  high  military  rank 
greatly  distinguishing  himself  in   various  campaigns,   he  failed  i«4 
oppose   the  armies  of  Wei;  and  at  the  tragic  close  of  the 
of   the    Emperor   Hon    Ghu   of  the  Minor  Han  dynasty,  he 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 

345  Chiang  Yen    ;^  fi|   (T.    ;^|g).  A.D.  443-504.  A   nal 
of  E*ao-ch'6ng  in   Shantung,   who  distinguished  himself  in 
by    his  application   to    books,   and  rose  to  the  highest  offices 
State    under  the  last  Emperors  of  the  Ch4  and  the  fiiist  Em] 
of  the  Liang  dynasty.   He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and  pub! 
two    collections   of  his  miscellaneous  works,  entitled    ]|jf  ^ 
^  ^,  as  well  as  the  ^  ^  -f^  ;^,  consisting  of  episodes  in  tte' 
history  of  the  Ch4  dynasty.    One  night  while  still  a  young  msirj 
he    dreamt   that   some    one  gave  him   a  gaily-painted  pen  wUol 
put    forth  flowers,  from  which  date  his  compositions  became  li 
more  elegant  than  before.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  a  handioa 
man,    who    said    his  name  was   Euo  P^o,   appeared  to   him  in 
dream    and    claimed    the    pen;    after    which  Chiang*d  oompoaitk 
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begmn    to  &I1  off,   and   soon  ceased  to  attract  any  attention.    He 
vas  ennobled  as  Biarqnis,  and  canonised  as 

Chimns  Tung  y^  Jfl  (T.  ^#).  A.D.  1680-1762.  A  natiTe  346 

^'  §lf  iK  Wo-ytian  in  Anhni ,  who  passed  his  long  life  as  a 
techer  and  a  rednse.  His  studies  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
^  Confucian  Canon,  but  he  abo  devoted  much  attention  to  Lao 
Tift  and  to  Chnang  TzO.  His  greatest  work  is  the  ffi  fB  iM  S  * 
on  the  Book  of  lUUs;  besides  this  he  wrote  on  the  topc^praphy 
<rf  Um  Spring  and  Autumn ^  on  ancient  rhymes ,  on  astronomy,  on 
motic,  and  an  important  treatise  on  the  ancient  sounds  of  certain 
ehsnders,  entiUed    ^^^^i^. 

ChilO  Fa-tl&  ^  ^  ^'  A  legendary  philosopher,  said  by  847 
Chang  Shih-nan  to  have  been  worshipped  in  the  10th  century 
B.C.  it  ^  |Jj  Min-shan  in  Sstich^uan.  His  cognomen  had  been 
^Sotten,  and  he  was  accordingly  styled  only  Fu-tztl,  or  the 
**>ter,  in  honour  of  his  gpreat  learning.  He  was  represented  in  a 
po^oe  and  repulsive  form,  with  huge  eyes,  an  immense  nose, 
^  »  early  beard. 

Chlio  Hnnff  |fe  ftfc  (T.  ^  #1-  H  if  H).  A.D.  1541-1620.  348 
^  utifs  of  Chiang-ning  in  Kiangsu,  who  took  his  first  degree  in 
1U4,  and  graduated  in  1589  as  first  on  the  list  at  ihe  Palace 
'lAauttation.  He  then  entered  the  Han-lin  College,  and  became 
footer  to  the  Heir  Apparent.  In  1598  he  was  Examiner  for 
^  Metropolitan  District,  but  got  into  trouble  over  the  language 
^  is  the  essays  of  some  of  his  successful  candidates,  and  was 
^Bilked  to  Foochow  as  sub-Prefect.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
{  Aifther  degraded,  and  then  retired  from  public  life.  He  was  a  fine 
/  ielMlir.  and  especially  good  in  the  archaic  style  of  writing.  His 
^oooQn  were  posthumously  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  canonised 

Chiao  Kui   ^^  (T.   £  ||).  l«t  cent.  B.C.  A  great  scholar,  349 
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who  8er?ed  under  the  Emperor  Y^an  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
He  was  the  pnpil  of  ^  ^  Meng  Hsi,  and  the  instructor  of 
Ching  Fang.  As  magistrate  of  ^  ^  Shao-huang  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  detecting  crime;  and  his  labours  for  the 
public  wel&re  so  endeared  him  to  his  people  that  when  he  was 
recommended  for  promotion,  they* went  in  a  body  to  demand  that 
he  should  remain  where  he  was.  Author  of  .the  ^  >^ «  a  work 
on  the  Canon  of  Changes* 

350  Chiao  Sui  ^  ^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  One  of  the  Eight  Immortals 
of  the  Winecup  (see  Li  Po).  He  was  said  to  stammer  so  badly 
that  when  sober  he  would  not  say  a  word;  but  after  fiye  pints  ot 
wine   his  repartees  would  flash  out  as  quickly  as  echo  follows  aoond. 

351ChlaoChon  H^  (T.  ^^).  AD.  200-270.  A  &moiis 
scholar  of  the  Minor  Han  dynasty,  employed  by  Chu-ko  Liang  to 
promote  learning  in  ^  Ti-chou  in  Sstlch^uan.  Devoted  to  the 
past  and  an  ardent  student,  he  was  employed  as  Tutor  to  the 
Heir  Apparent  of  the  last  monarch  of  his  dynasty*  and  though^m 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  administration,  was  highly  respectedL^ 
In  268,  moved  by  the  worn-out  state  of  the  people  i  he  advi 
submission  to  the  Wei  invaders,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled  aik 
repeatedly  invited  to  take  oflBce,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
by  ill-health.  Author  of  a  large  collection  of  writings  on  lai 
the  Classics,  history,  and  literature. 

352  Ch*iao  Kuo  Fu  Jen   H  H  ^Hc  A-   ^^^   ^"^-  ^•^-  '^^  ^^ 

bestowed    upon    the    Lady    ^    Hsi,    wife    of  iJi^  ^   FAog   Pao» 
for  her  services  in   aiding  the  founder  of  the  Sui  dynasty  in  U* 
operations  against  the   aborigines  of  modern  Euang^tnng.  She  Mt 
only    equipped    a    strong   force,   but  actually   led  her  men  on  t^ 
batUe,  herself  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier. 

353  Ohieh  Ohih-f  ui  ^  Z^  ^^  Chieh  Tzii-t^  :^  -^  tfe-  Wl 

cent.  B.G.  A  native  of  the   Chin  State,  whose  name  was 
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T  'jit   WftDg-kuang.  It  is  recorded  in  the   'f^  ^  |^  that  when 

only    fifteen    years    of   age    he    was    Minister  in   the  Ch'n   State, 

and    that    Confeeias    (who    was    not    then    bom!)    sent   to    make 

enqniries    about    him.    The    messenger    retnmed  and   said  that  in 

the    Terandah    he    had    seen    twenty-fiye    refined  scholars,  and  in 

the  hall  twenty-fiTe  old  men.  *^The  wisdom  of  twenty-fi?e  scholars,'* 

cned   Confncins,    **is    more    than    that    of   Ch^Ang   Tang  or  Wo 

Wang,    and   twenty-fife  old   men  are  more  than   eqnal  to   PAng 

TmV'   la    B.C.    635    he    went   into  exile  with  Ch'nng  Erh,  and 

tHorned    with    him    nineteen    years   afterwards,    when    the    latter 

tame  to  the  throne  as  Duke  '^  W6n  of  Chin.  In  the  distribution 

of  rewards    which    ensued,    he    seems    to    have    been    overlooked; 

although   on    one    occasion,    in    the   days  of  exile,  he  had  cut  a 

piece  off  bis   thigh   to  feed  his  starring  master.   He  retired  with 

hii  mother   to   the    |^  J^    Mien-shang   mountain,   disdaining   to 

raniiid  the  prince  of  his  serrices;  but  his  friends  posted  a  notice 

00  the  palace  gates,  calling  attention  to  the  neglect  of  a  faithful 

'^^treot   The  prince  then   set  to  work  to  find  him,  but  without 

">te«tk    He    died    in    his    retirement;    and    then,    as    an    act    of 

"^^^Qcaent  to  his  memory,  the  name  of  the  Mien-shang  mountain 

*^  changed    to    Mt    Chieh.    According    to   a  later  legend,  when 

I 

^  laUy  refused  to  leave  his  mountain  retreat,  the  prince,  in 
^'■Uken  kindness «  caused  the  wood  which  covered  the  mountain 
^  k  Mi  on  fire,  in  order  to  smoke  him  out.  But  Chieh  and 
^  mother  clasped  hands  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
P^^irited  in  the  flames.  [The  origin  of  the  Cold-meat  Festival  has 
^  erroneously  attributed  to  the  tragic  fate  of  Chieh  Chih-Vui.] 
Chiah  Knei  ^  ^.  Died  B.C.  1763.  The  last  Emperor  of  the  354 
Bu  djnasty.  He  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  1818,  and  for  many 
jetn  indulged  in  cruel  brutality  and  last  almost  unparalleled 
'S  l:fu>rj.    He  spent  vast  sums  of  money   merely   to  amuse  his 


/ 
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fayourite  concubine  Mo  Hsi.  His  atter  wickedness  was  OTen  said 
to  ba?e  caosed  the  rivers  ^  I  and  j!i^  Lo  to  dry  ap.  Only 
one  of  his  Ministers,  named  |§  |[i  ^  Euan  Lung-f&ng,  ventored 
to  remonstrate;  and  to  him  the  Emperor  replied,  *^I  am  to  the 
empire  what  the  sun  is  to  the  sky;  when  the  sun  goes,  I  shall.** 
He  then  caused  Kuan  to  be  put  to  death.  At  length  Ch^jng 
T^ang  took  up  arms  against  him.  His  forces  were  defeated,  and 
in  B.C.  1766  he  himself  was  sent  into  banishment,  where  he  died- 
three  years  later. 

355  Chieh  Lin  j^  ^ .  A  name  for  the  old  man ,  seen  on  the  ioe 
by  moonlight,  and  sometimes  called  ^  ;^,  who  is  supposed  to 
join  by  an  invisible  red  thread  such  persons  as  are  destined 
afterwards  to  become  man  and  wife. 

356  Chieh  Ni   |)|  ^ .    A   man  who  was  working  with  Ch'ang  Chil 
(q.  V.)    when    accosted    by    Tztl    Lu.    He  took  the  opportunity  to 
moralise  upon   the  iniquity  of  the  world,  and  advised  the  diadplak^i 
to  withdraw  from  it  into  retirement.  3 

357  Ohien  I   |i  H    (T.   It  :^ ).    Died    A.D.    1435.    As    Presic 
of  the    Board   of  Civil  Office  from   1403  until  his  death,  he 
Hflia   Y^an-chi  were  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  their  tii 
He    graduated    as    chin    ahih    in     1385,    and    entered    the    Prii 
Council,  becoming  a  great  favourite  with  Chu   YQan-chang,  wl 
altered    his    name    from  f^    Jung    to    I    on    account  of  his  fin^j 
character.    He    persuaded    the    Emperor    Tung    Lo    to   modify  hi* 
intention  of  reversing  all  the  acts  of  the  preceding  reign;  and  tf 
1421,    as    one    of   the  twenty-six  Imperial  Commissioners  sent  to 
inspect  the  condition   of  the  people,   he   procured  the  adoption  of- 
many    reforms.    The    Emperor    Jen   Tsung    on  his  accession  gift 
him    an    autograph    letter    recognising   his    services,    and    also  a 
seal ,    inscribed   |§  J^  ^    ^^Chien ,    the   Loyal  and   Pure*^,   to  to] 
kept  as  an  heirloom.  Canonised  as   J^  ^. 
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Chien  Wdn  TL  See  (Chin)  Ssti-iiia  Til;  (Liang)  Hsiao  Rang. 
Chian  Gh'en-ch'On  ^  Hi  9  (T.  ±  Ift.  H.  $  j^).  A.D.  358 

1686—1744.  A  natife  of  Cbia-heing  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated 

aa    chin    $hih    in    1721,    and    by    1752,    when   a   throat  a£Fection 

aeeeentated  his  retirement,  had  risen  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 

Board    of    Puniahmenta.    His    mother,    who    had    in    his    youth 

mpported  the  &mily  by  the  tale  of  her  paintings,  styling  herself 

^  tH  ^  A «  had  also  been  his  tutor;  and  in  1766  the  Emperor 

iccepied  a  book  of  her  pictures,  each  bearing  a  descriptiTe  yerse 

from   his    fitther's    pen.    He    himself    was    no    mean    poet,    and 

odebrtted    in    Terse    each   notable    achievement    in    peace    or  war 

dshng  the    reign    of   Ch^en    Lung,    presenting    them   written   in 

"gnu'*   or    other   fitncifnl  characters.   The  Emperor  and  he  were 

voot  at  frequent  intervals  to  exchange  poems  and  drawings,  and 

^  is  one  of  the  Five  Men  of  Letters  of  Ch^en  Lung  (see  Chang 

^).  He  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  was  universally  mourned. 

CtBooiaed  as    ^  IH^  i  snd  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chien  Chi   ^  j^    CI*-   #  3it  o^  #  3^)-  ^ih  cent.  A.D.  A  359 

^T«  of   Wu'hsing,   who  flourished  as  a  poet  under  the  T'ang 

<>rB«ity  contemporaneously  with  Wang  Wei,  to  whom  he  addresses 
\ 

^  of  his   poems.  He  graduated  as  chin  $hih  about  750,  and  was 

I     ^  of  the  Ten  Men  of  Oenius  of  the  period  A.D.  766—779. 

Chien  Chieh   ^  ff^ .  Famous  as  the  only  instance  of  a  ^  S60 
I      7C  **triple  first'*   under  the   present  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  he 

?^Mted    as     fl  7C  t    W  7C '    »"^    Ik  7C    wiccessively.    See 

ChlaQUn   ^1^    (T.    ^||).   A.D.   851-982.  A  native  of  361 

I^a-aa  in   Chehkiang,    noted   as   a   child   for   the  skill  with  which 

^  :n!Ie*i  his  playmates  as  soldiers,  while  he  sat  under  a  big  tree 

^  directed    their    evolutions.    He    grew    up   with   a  distaste  for 

sTLaarr   occupations,  and  took  to  salt  smuggling  for  a  living.  He 
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was    a   good   archer  and  spearman,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
drawing.  In   875  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer  to  pnt  down 
a  local   rebellion;  and  later  on  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon 
Huang    Gh^ao's    forces,    killing    his    general    and    taking    a    large 
number    of   prisoners.    Thenceforward    his    career    was    rapid    and 
brilliant,   until   in  907  he  was  finally  created  Prince  of  Wu  and 
Tfieh.   He  had  already  in   898  received  a  certificate,  engraved  on 
iron,    of    exemption    from    the    death-penalty    on    nine    poariUe 
occasions.  In  923   the  first  Emperor  of  the  Later  T^ang  dynastj 
presented    him    with    a   jade    tablet    and    a  golden  seal,  and  ton 
many  years  he  reigned  as  a  practically  independent  sovereign.  AL 
the    instigation    of   An    Ch^ung-hui,    who    thought   ihat    he 
growing   too  powerful,  the  second  Emperor  deprived  him  of 
rank;    but   after  An's  death  this  was  immediately  restored. 
Ssti-ma  Euang  in  his  study,  Ch4en  Liu  is  said  to  have  used  cn^ 
his  campaigns  a  cylindrical  pillow,  to  prevent  him  from  si 
too  heavily.  He  built  an   embankment  against  the  famous  ^'borei* 
in  ihe  Ch4en-t*ang  river  near  Hangchow,  which  was  his  capitsli 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  works  were  threatened,  he  is 
to  have  driven  back  the  waters  by  the   discharge  of  a  flij^t 
arrows.  Canonised  as   |^  ^ . 
y    362  Ch'ien  Lo    ^  |$ .    Sth    cent.    A.D.    A  scholar  who  is  said  to 
have   re-constructed   the  armillary  sphere.   It  had  been  known  1^^ 
the   ancients,    but  all  knowledge  of  it  had  disappeared  since 
accession  of  the  First  Emperor. 
363  Chien  Lou  TzH   1^  j|  -T*  •  ^^^  ^^^'  B.C.  A  philosopher 
recluse  of  the  Ch^i  State.   At  his  death,  the  shroud  was  fcNUid 
be  too  short.  If  his  head  was  covered ,  his  feet  stuck  out;  if  the  feet 
covered,  his  head  remained  bare.  Some  one  suggested  that  the 
should  be  placed  comerwise.  **No!"  cried  his  wife;  "better  the 
even  if  insuflBcieut,  than  the  crooked,  though  enough  and  to  apav 
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Chien  Lang    ^  |^.  A.D.  1710-1799.  The  title  of  the  reign  364 

of    ^  ^     Hang-li,    foarth    loii    of  the  Emperor  Ynng  ChAng, 

whom  he  soeoeeded  in  1735.  An  able  mler,  with  an  insatiable  thirst 

far   knowledge,  and  an  indefatigable  administrator,   he   rivals  his 

graiidfaUier*8    fiune    as    a   sovereign    and  a  patron  of  letters.  He 

bilked  misnonmries,  and  forbade  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 

rdigion,    whoee    profiBisors    were    persecuted    in    1746   and  1785. 

AiW  ten    years    of  internal    reorganisation,    his  reign  became  a 

neoflMOB    of   wars.    The    aborigines    of   Sstich^nan  and  Eneichon 

VCR  cmshed    wholly    or   for    a  time;  Bnrmah  and  Nepanl  were 

fcned  to  pay  tribate;  the  Chinese  supremacy  was  established  in 

Tibet;  Knldja  and  Eashgaria  were  added  to  the  empire;  and  rebellions 

^       u  Eansah    and    Formosa   were  suppressed.   At  the  same  time  it 

*v  foand  adf isable  to  cease  from  interfering  with  the  goTernment 

of  ioQam.    In     1770    the    Turgnts,    who    had    emigrated    from 

^Bgiria   into    Russia    between   1650  and  1673,  returned  in  one 

^  body   from   the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,   and  settled  in 

"i  MMig  the  Altai  mountains.  Their  journey  and  their  sufferings 

^ve  been    poetically    described    by    De   Qnincey  in   his  essay  on 

^  m^kt  of  the   Kalmuck  Tartan.  In  fifty  years  the  population 

'^T  doubled   itself,  and  the  empire  on  the  whole  enjoyed  peace 

^^  prosperity    throughout    the    reign,    in    spite    of    occasional 

^     ^ftii«  and   floods.   The  year  1792  saw  the  first  outbreak  of  the 

i      ^te    Lily     Society.     Every    effort    was    made    to    perfect    the 

i 

cotiemuon  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  to  improve  the  administration 

^      ^  fpieral.     With    western    nations    relations    were    firiendly,    a 

'^^nagoeM  embassy  in  17S0  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Macartney's 

^MMo  and  a  Dutch  mission  in  1723,  and  by  a  Spanish  envoy  in 

1%,    With    Russia,  in  spite  of  frontier  disputes,   caravan  trade 

^nf^h    Kiachta    was    maintained.    In    1763    two   Chinese  visited 

Ksmpr.    In    literature    the    Thirteen    Claseice    and    the   Twenty^one 
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Hiatories  were  revised,  and  new  editions  issued  of  the   fjfH  §  ^ 
jig ,  of  the  i£  ^  $^  ^  1  and  of  the  three  great  encyclopaedias. 
In    1772    search    was    ordered    for    all    literary    works    worthy  of 
preservation ,    and    in    1782  was  published  the   |$  ^  j$  ^  ^ 
j^  ^  f    a    collection    embracing    many   rare  works  partly  taken 
from    the    Tung    Lo    Ta    Tien.    The    descriptive  catalc^e  of  the 
Imperial    Library,    the     ^  j$  ^  ^  )!$[  S  «    containing    8,460 
works    arranged    under    the     four    heads    of    Classics,    History, 
Philosophy,  and  General  Literature,  was  drawn  up  in  1772— 1700. 
It   gives    the    history  of  each   work,   which  is  also  criticised. «Tlie 
yastness  of  this  catalogue  led  to  the  publication  of  an  abridgment 
entitled    ^J$^#IKi^  S^i   which  omits  aU  works  not 
actually  preserved  in  the  Library.  In  1795,  on  completing  a  cjdm^ 
of  sixty   years  of  power,  the  Emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of 
son;  and  three  years  later  he  died.  Canonised  as  "^  ^  ^H^  ^  ^ 
365Ch*ienSliu   ^  f^   (T.    ;^^).   A.D.    929-988.   Ninth   so 
of  Ch'ien   T&n-kuan,   and  fifth   Prince  of  Wu  and  Y^eh,  to 
throne    of   which    he    succeeded    in   947.    His  personal  name 
originally    ^  ^    Hung-shu,   the  character  ^'Huug*'  having 
introduced  into  the  family  in  consequence  of  an  inscription  whi 
promised  power  and  a  long  line  to  some  combination  of  an 
mouth    and    a    bow;    but    it    was    laid    aside    in    deference   to 
custom  of  taboo  in  names.  He  continued  to  govern  his  Prind; 
until    975,    when    he    determined    to    hand    it    over   to   the 
Emperor  of  the   now   firmly-established  Sung  dynasty, 
ito  the  capital,  he  was  met  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  in 
at  Court   with  much   honour.  He  received  a  present  o 
he    was    not   addressed  as  usual   by   his  personal   name 
was  gratified  with  a  patent  of  nobility;  and  to  crown  alif  h 
the  Heir  Apparent  were  ordered  to  become  sworn  brothers.  J 

tears    and    prostrations    he    declined    this    honour ,    bat   up 
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death  eontinued  to  receiye  marks  of  Imperial  fayoor.  On  his  sixtieth 

birthday,    while  feasting  the  Imperial  envoy  who  had  brought  him 

some    Taliiable    presents,    a   shooting  star  was  seen   to  fall  as  it 

were  in  his  bedroom,  its  brightness  illnmining  the  whole  courtyard. 

And  during  the  night  he  died.  Canonised  as   J^  f^. 

ChienTa-hMn  flllfcU^   (T.   H^-  H.   ^^f   and  >ft  366 

XX  Y  k.D.  1727-1804.  A  native  of  j|(  ^  Ghia-ting  in  Eiangsn. 

Tiking   his  degree  in   1754,   he  was  for  some  time  employed  in 

editing   various    works  on  geography  for  the  Court.   In  1767   he 

wtikt  ss  Literary  Chancellor  to  Canton,   but  was  soon  forced  to 

fibre  in  mourning,  after  which  he  steadfastiy  refused  to  resume 

\k  ofieial  career,  contenting  himself  with  the  headship  of  a  college 

i&  hii  native    place.    His  studies   embraced  the  Classics,  history, 

BMie,  archeology,    genealogy,    geography,    and    mathematics,   in 

ill  of  which   he   was   distinguished.   His  principal   works  are   ^ 

T  H 1^  ^  ^    ^    critical    examination    of    the    Twenty-two 

PpMk  Hiitories,  and  the  ^  ^Jt^^JIk^  ^  ^^^  clever  collection 

^  ^Miiji  He  also  wrote  poems,  notes  on  the  pottery  of  the  Ttan 

'^^^•tj,  the   ^  )|^,   which    was   published  after  his  death,  and 

ft  ^  K «  in   whvh  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  eminent 

P*****  m  pfen  with  the  correct  dates. 

^"loil  Tim  ^  ^    (T.   H^:^).    Graduated    as    fmu   u'cA   in  367 
-^-  1744.  A  skilled  writer  of  the  lesser  seal  character,  and  author 
"'•'^  vorki  on  the  Classics  and  on  geography. 
^"^  tkl  JH5  (T.  i*  -.  H.  a  :&  .nd  ^^).  A.D.  8«8 
^'793.    A  native  of  Chia-hsing  in  Chehkiang.  He  graduated 
**^  i*a  in  1752,  and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 
''^   he    IS  chiefly    famous  as  a  painter,   especially  of  the 
•sd  orchidaceous  plants.  Also  known  as  ^  >f&  JS  dt  • 
y^J^*^   §ikik  (T.  jjfe  jt).  A.D.  928-947.  Son  of  Ch'ien  369 

and    third   Prince   of  Wu   and    Tiieh.    He   was  only 

10 
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thirteen   when   he  came  to   the   throne,    and  his  short  reign  was 
quiet  and  nneventf ol.  Canonised  as   J^  J|||^ . 

370  Ch^ien  Tsung  ^  >f^ .  Younger  brother  of  Ch'ien  Tso.  He  was 
fourth  Prince  of  Wu  and  Ttieh  for  a  short  time  in  A.D.  947, 
but  was  deposed  by  General  "^  ^  J@^  Hu  Ghin-sstL  in  finTOur  of 
Ch'ien  Shu. 

371  Ch'ien  Wei-oh^eng    ^  |i  ^    (T.    4i!^  ^.    H.    gt  $f)- 

Graduated  as  first  chin  ahih  in  1745,  and  rose  to  be  a  Ym 
President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments.  He  was  a  distinguished 
poet  and  painter,  and  author  of  the  collection  entitled  ^  |1|  ^. 
His   daughter    ^  ^    M£ng-tien   was   also   a  poetess,   and  wrote 

two  books  of  verses ,  entitled   '^  ^  ^  !^   ^^^   ^W^^  ffi^ 
Canonised  as    '^  ^ . 

372  Ch*ien  Wei-yen  ^  t|  j^  (T.  ;f|^  |g).  Died  A.D.  1029.  Sua 

of  Ch^ien  Shu,   and  distinguished   as    a   scholar  and  official  durioj 
the  early  decades  of  the  Sung  dynasty.    He  rose  to  the  highes#j 
offices    of   State,    and    his    family    became  connected  by   m 
with    that    of   the    Empress,    in    consequence    of   which    he    wi 
impeached  by  a  Censor   for  interference  with  the  ancestral  temp! 
of  the  Imperial  House.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

373  Ch'ien  Wdn-feng    ^^^.    10th   cent.    A.D.    Grandson 
Ch^en  Liu ,  and  foremost  of  the  young  men  of  his  age  in  shootingt 
hunting,   book-learning,   music,   painting,   medical  skill,   and  eftm 
in  football.   He  rose  to  high  rank  under  the  first  Emperor  of  tto 
Later  Chin  dynasty,  and  was  canonised  as   j^. 

374  chlen  YOan-kuan   ^ytM   (T^-    ^ft)-   ^•^*   886-94L 

Son    of   Ch4en    Liu ,    and    second  Prince  of  Wu  and  Ydeh.  As  ft 
child,   he  had  been  placed  as  a  hostage  with    QQ  f^   THen  TflB 
but    after    the    latter*s    revolt    and    death,    he   managed  to 
home.   He  was  a  kindly  ruler,  and  was  a  patron  of  literature.  F 
was  however  very  extravagant,  especially  in  the  matter  of  boildii 
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i«1ac«b.  One  of  thete,  in  which  he  was  living  at  ihe  timef  having 
:aoght  fire,  he  removed  to  another,  which  shortly  afterwards  also 
took  fire.  This  gave  him  such  a  shock  that  he  fell  ill  and  died. 
Cam>nised  as    "^  1j^ . 

ChUl  Hsi   Bg  ^   (T.   TC  ff* ).   2nd  and  8rd  cent.  A.D.  Bosom  875 

fhtad  of  K'ong  Jang.   When  the  latter  was  executed ,  and  no  one 

dand  to    show    sympathy,  he  rushed  forwards  and  flnng  himself 

tpm  the  corpse,  crying  oot,  **0  my  friend,  let  me  die  with  thee  I 

Wbit  have  I  now  to  live  for?**  He  was  immediately  arrested  by 

or<fer  of  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  bat  was  snbseqaently  pardoned. 

^^^^  ill  IB  •    ^^^    ^'^^    ^97.    A    nati?e   of   Ying-ch'nan    in  876 

Ankoi,  named    ^  JlS  ^   Ch^Jn   T6-an,   who  became  a  Buddhist 

pnert  aoder    the   above  name  and  was   leader  of  the  Chung-lun 

Kbool  of  Buddhism  (see  Hui-sH).  In  569  he  parted  from  Hui-ssti, 

v^Me   fiews    on    Samadhi    and    the    Lotus    Siitra    he    had    fully 

•cqaind;  and  in   575  he  betook  himself  to  the   ^  '^    Tien-t'ai 

Hill  in   Cbehkiang,    where    he    died    after   founding    the    famous 

1^NB-t*si    school    from    which    he    is    sometimes    called.    Besides 

^^MHlenble    literary    work    on    the    Canon,    he    is    said   to    have 

'^udad   35   large    monasteries,    and   to    have  personally  ordained 

«v«r  4.000  Buddhist  priests.  The  Emperor  Tang  Ti  wrote  his  epitaph. 

Oih  TL  See  Uu  Traan. 

Chlh  Bang  Tsfi  :^4ft  -^.  A  being  who  controlled  the  rain  877 

^  wind  in  the  legendary  age  of  8h£n  Nung.  Among  oUier  feats, 

^  VM  tble  to  pass  unharmed  through  fire. 

ChlhTn  1^  ^.   A  famous  rebel,   who  tried  to  overthrow  the  878 

po*n  of  ihe   Yellow  Emperor,   B.C.   2698,  but  was  defeated  in 

^'^^  ^^  ift  ^   Cho-lu ,  the  capital ,  in  modern  Chihli. 

ChinFa   l/f  M   (T.    9^  Ja).   A.D.    1633-1692.    A  native  of  879 

Ufr-nag.    who    in    1671    was   sent  to  Anhui  as  Governor,  and 

'*^  ncceeded  in  re-iniroducing  the  irrigation  system.  From  1677 
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to    his    death    he    was    engaged    in    keeping  in  order  the  YeUow 
River,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected.  His  fondness  for  dyking, 
on  which  he  spent  altogether  some  2V|  million  taels,  led  to  many 
disputes,   from  which  he  emerged  successful,  being  able  to  report 
in  1683  that  the  ri?er  was  in  its  old  bed.   In  1685  he  introduced 
locks    to    let   off  flood   waters,  and  caused  willows  to  be  planted 
along  the  dykes.   He  was  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  keep  back  the 
sea    by    dykes    at    the  mouth  of  the  riTer,  but  this   scheme  met 
with  disapproval.  In  1689  he  retired,  but  was  recalled  in  1692  to 
his  old   post,  his  last  work  being  the  successful  transport  np  river 
of  grain  for  the  famine  in  Shensi.  His  work ,  the   )^  |^  ^ ,  on 
the    conservancy    of    the    Yellow    Biver,   is   still    highly   valnad. 
Canonised  as    ^ 

380  Chin  Rang  Chih  ^  P9l|  ^-  Vadjramati,  an  Indian  priest,  of 
royal  descent,  who  arrived  in  China  A.D.  270.  He  was  summoned ; 
to  Court,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  rain  during  a  time  ofj 
drought.  He  introduced  the  system  of  magic  formulae,  which  wai 
elaborated  later  on  by  Am6gha  (see  Pu  K^ung), 

381  Chin  Li-hsiang   ^  ^  #    (T.    *  :$^.  H.   fr  ]\\).  AJ). 
1232-1303.   A  native  of   ^  ;^    Lan-ch'i  in  Chehkiang.  Devoted 
to  study  in  his  youth,   the   Mongol  invasion  and  subsequent  ftD 
of  the  Sung  dynasty   deterred  him  from  entering  upon  an  oflbail 
career.    He    retired    to   a  quiet  life  upon  Mt.    ^    Jen    near  Ui 
native  place;  hence  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  literatnn*] 
Later    on,    he    appears    to    have    become    head    of    a    college 
Chin-hua,    and    to    have   had    numerous  disciples.    He 
of   the    M  ^  M  I3»  ^  history   of  early   China,  from  the 
of  the  Emperor  Yao  down  to  the  point  at  which  Sstl-ma  Ei 
history  begins.    Also  of  a  miscellaneous  collection,  published  ui 
the  title  of  fH  |i4  "^  ^ ,   and  of  many  commentaries  upon  t* 
Classics.    He    was    canonised    by    the    last    Emperor   of  the  Yd) 
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dynasty    m     ^  ^ ,    and   in   1437   his   tablet  was  placed  in  the 

Confucian  Temple. 

Chin  Mi-ti  ^  B  ^  i'^-   |^  ^ ).  Died  B.C.  86.  A  stateeman  382 

of  the   Han  dynasty,  orginally  Heir  Apparent  to  ^^  ^  Hsin-ch'o, 

Khan    of   the    Hsinng-no.    Taken   prisoner  by  Ho  Ch'fl-pSng,  he 

wu  made  a  Gofernment  slaTO,  and  set  to  tend  hones.  Being  eight 

tKt  ID  statnre,   he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti, 

wbo  ga?e    him    the    name    of    Chin  (said  to  be  taken   from   the 

foUtn  image  of  Buddha  brought  by  Ho  Ch'fl-p4ng)  and  rapidly 

nind  him  to  important  posts.  In  B.C.  88  he  detected  the  conspiracy 

of  1^  ^  m    Mang  Ho-lo,  —  who  had  slain  the  Heir  Apparent, 

vnmgfully  as  the  Emperor  fDund  out  too  late,  -^  and  caught  the 

tnitor  entering  the  palace  with  a  sword  concealed  under  his  robes, 

overpowering    him    after  a  desperate    struggle.  Together   with   Ho 

KuBg,   into    whose    family    he    married,    he    receiyed    the   dying 

cnamiodf    of    his    Imperial    patron,    and    together    they    became 

(^Uoi  of  the  young  Emperor  Chao  Ti.  His  two  sons  had  been 

^  playmates    of   the  latter,  and  both  received   signal  marks  of 

I  &tov;  but  Chin  slew  the  elder  with  his  own  hand  when  he 
^  him  spoilt  by  prosperity.  The  phrase  ^  ^  "j^  j|^  ''the 
^  timilies  of  Chin  and  Chang,**  as  opposed  to  "new  men,"  has 
ivfaRoce  to  the  families  of  Chin  Mi-ti  and  Chang  An-shih,  and 
^  iofiQential  position  occupied  by  their  descendants  for  several 
pMntioDs.  By  a  posthumous  Decree  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti, 
^a  Hi-ti  was  ennobled  as  Karquis,  and  at  death  he  was  canonised 

-« 

<%In  Pug   ^  ^    (I*-  ^  ^    >°(>    K^  ^  )•  ^  ilistinguished  383 
?<pi2  of  CbiftDg    Yang,    he    graduated    in    1772,   and   henceforth 
inmtii  hii  life  to  stndj.   He  wrote  the  j|g  ^  ,  a  work  on  the 
^^  :/  Ritf,  mach  esteemed  by  scholars. 
ChinShui   ^H   (T.   iffj^).  A.D.   1368-1481.  Gradoating  384 
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as  chin  ahih  in  1400,  he  shared  the  favoar  of  the  Emperor  Tung 
Lo  with  Hsieh  Chin  and  the  three  Yangs  (see  Fang  P^u).  Ha 
accompanied  the  Emperor  on  two  northern  expeditions ,  the  eyents 
of  which  he  daly  recorded.  In  1414  he  aided  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Four  Books  ^  and  six  years  later  was  made  a  Grand 
Secretary.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Emperor's  remains  in 
1424,  while  Yang  Jnng  hastened  to  Peking  with  the  news  of 
his  decease.  He  continued  to  be  greatly  trusted,  drawing  three 
salaries,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  as  Grand  Secretaiy, 
and  as  Han-lin  Chancellor,  until  in  1425  he  retired  to  atteal 
on  his  aged  mother.  On  her  death  in  1426  he  was  entmsted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  biographical  records  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Ming  Emperors.  In  1428  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
^  ^  Ning-hsia  in  Eansah ,  and  reported  on  the  grie?anc6S  of 
the  people.  He  named  his  house  ^  f^  The  Retreat,  and  ii 
himself  always  spoken  of  by  his  *'style."  Canonised  as    ^  j||. 

385  Chin  Sheng-t'an    ^  |g  1^   (T.    ^^.  H.    A  i^)-  ^^ 

A.D.   1627.    Editor  of  the  four  no?els   H  H  >^  '^  H'  15  0 

IB»   ^iRl#»    a^d     a^M^^    ^^<^^    ^®    published 
commentaries    and    entitled   the    plQ  3^  ^  ^    Four    Wondif^ 
Works.  Being  suspected  of  treasonable  tendencies  shortly  after 
accession  of  the  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi  in   1662,  he  was  execntei 
together  with  sixteen  other  men  of  letters. 

386  Chin-BllUll  ^  j|g .  Died  A.D.  1886.  A  Bannerman  of  Kinn. 
who  left  his  native  place  in  1858.  He  did  good  service  against 
Tai-p^ngs  in  Hupeh  and  Anhui,  rising  in  1872  to  be  Blili^ 
Governor  of  Uliasutai.  From  1873—77  he  was  oocupied 
suppressing  the  Mahomedan  rebels  in  Eansuh  and  K 
becoming  Military  Governor  of  Hi  in  December  1876.  He  and 
Chin-t^aDg  did  most  of  the  hard  fighting  as  lieutenants  to 
Tsung-t^ang,  under   whom   he  was  Assistant  Administrator  of  1 
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New  Domioion.  He  died  at  Sa-chon  Iq  Eansuh  on  his  way  to 
Peking  for  andience,  and  receiyed  the  posthumous  title  of  Senior 
Goardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  is  described  as  a  good  official, 
bat  too  lai  with  his  subordinates.  In  1892  a  temple  was  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Sarin,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  encouraged 
learning  and  subscribed  liberally  to  public  undertakings  in  his 
natife  profince. 

Chin  Ying  ^  ^.   15th  cent.  A.D.  The  trusted  eunuch  of  the  887 

Enperora   Hsiiau   Tsung   and   Ting  Tsung   of  the  Ming  dynasty, 

antil    Wang    Ch^n    engrossed   supreme   power.    In    1449   he   was 

ippointed   Chief  Commissioner    to  examine  into  criminal  appeals, 

nttiDg   under    a   yellow   canopy    in   the    centre   at  the    Court   of 

Bmnon,  with  Presidents  and  other  officials  ranged  on  both  sides. 

WImd    Ying   Tsung    was    captured    by    the    Oirads,    he    and    the 

cwiQch  ^  ^  Hsieh  An  induced  the  Empress  Dowager  to  place 

tlie  Emperor  Ching  Ti  on  the  throne.  A  year  later  he  was  sentenced 

to  death    on    a    charge    of   receiying   bribes,    but    escaped    with 

iBprinnment. 

Chin  Chlung  f^  ^   (T.   MfO-  6th  and  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  388 
I         utite  of  Li-ch'6ng    in    Shantung.    He   serred   under   ^  ^  |tl^ 
I         Chang  Hsa-t*o  against  the  rebel   j£  IQ  ^    Lu   Ming-yfleh;  and 
i         vb€o  they  were  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  he  distinguished  himself 
\        ^  TolQQieering  to    lead  a  forlorn-hope  party  against  the  enemy's 

camp  io  order  to  coyer  the  retreat  of  the  main  body.  The  plan 

■ 

*M  emineotly  successful,  and  the  rebel  host  was  put  to  the  rout. 
B^^literto  a  serrant  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  he  was  ultimately  driTsn 
^  join  the  standard  of  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
Qiuicr  whom  he  rose  to  high  office  and  was  ennobled.  At  his 
^i^th.  the  second  Emperor  gaye  orders  that  a  statue  of  him  and 
^  liii  home  should  be  carred  in  stone  and  erected  at  his  grave, 
^  token  of  the   falour  with  which   he   had   fought;   and    in    639 
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he  was  posthumoasly  ennobled  as  Dnke.  His  portrait ,  with  that 
of  Wei-ch'ih  Eung,  is  often  painted  on  the  entrance  doors  to 
official  residences,  the  two  being  regarded  as  special  gnardians  of 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  He  is  depicted  with  a  white  face,  and 
Wei-ch4h  Eung  with  a  black  face.  The  phrases  ^  ^  and  'j^ 
j^,  often  seen  on  doors,  have  also  reference  to  the  aboTe  two 
heroes,  respectively. 

389  Ch*in  Hsi  ^  J|^  •  7th  cent.  B.C.  An  official  nnder  Dnke  Ma 
of  the  Gh4n  State.  He  recommended  Po-li  Hsi  to  his  master;  and 
when  the  latter  declined  to  employ  him,  he  watched  Ui 
opportunity,  and  rushing  up  to  the  Duke's  chariot  cried  out, 
''Since  I  am  of  no  use  to  my  country,  I  had  better  die!"  YliA 
that  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  the  wheel.  The  Duke's  ejM 
were  opened,  and  he  took  Po-li  Hsi  into  his  service,  with  greit 
advantage  to  the  State. 

390  Oh*in  Hui-t'ien  ^^^  (T.  ;^i$.  H.  ^^).  AJX 
1697  —  1759.  Famous  as  a  writer  on  ceremonial  observances.  Bf 
graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1736,  and  served  all  his  life  in  Am 
Pekiug  Boards.  In  1750  and  1753  he  was  Chief  Examiner  finr  Am 
metropolitan  examination,  retiring  from  ill-health  in  1754,  ii 
President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments  and  Senior  Guardian  of 
the  Heir  Apparent.  He  earned  a  reputation  for  justice,  and  fiiria 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  precedent;  also  for  filial  piety,  having 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  his  father  who 
imprisoned    for    deficiencies    in    his  official  accounts.  Canonised 

391  Chin  Euan    ^||    (T.    ^^    and    :Ac£).    A.D.   1049-^ 
1101.    A    native    of  "^  ^  Eao-yu    in    Eiangsu.    He   was 
spirited    and  chivalrous,   and   of  good,  literary  capacity.   He 
however  to   take  his   final   degree,   and  in   disgust  set  to  work 
study  military  writers.   Meanwhile,  he  fell  in  with  Su  Shih,  wl 
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l^vatlf  admired  hii  poetry,  and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Wang 

La-ahih,  and  at  the  same  time  coached  him  for  his  degree  once 

Bore.  This  time  he  passed ,  and  was  duly  drafted  into  the  pablic 

cnrioe.     He    rose    to    high    rank,    and    was    employed    in    the 

Mreparation    of   the   dynastic  history;  but  in   1094—98  he  fell  a 

rictim   to   intrigue,   and  was  accused  of  falsifying  the  records.  He 

VIS  sent  to  a  petty  post  in  Chehkiang,  and  then  banished,  on  a 

farther  charge  of  Buddhistic  leanings,  to  Lei-chou  in  Euangtung. 

Cpon  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Hui  Tsung  in  1101,  he  was 

ifpointed  to  a  small  oflBce  and  allowed  to  return;  but  he  died  at 

^  T^ng-chou    in  Kuangsi,  while  visiting  one  of  the  sights  of 

tki  sdghbourhood.    He  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Four  Great 

Scbolin  of  the  empire  (see  Chang  Lei). 

Ch*in  Knei   fl^^  {"i.  #  ^)-  ^•^-  1090-1155.  A  native  of  392 

CUtDg-uDg  in  Kiangsn,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1115  and 

ctived  upon  a  public  career.  In  1126  he  was  employed  upon  the 

^MBinoa    for    ceding    territory    to  the  Chin*  Tartars,  and  was 

pfVMiad  to  be  a  Censor.    In   1127,  when  the  Emperor  and  his 

fc^  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  invading  Tartars  to  ask  for 

^v>ii  he   accompanied    them;    and    when    they   were   sent  away 

*«tkwirdt  (see   Chao  Hing),  he  followed  them  as  far  as  Peking, 

^  fpte  of  Chang   Pang-ch^ang's   invitation  to  him  to  retom.  In 

1130  he  was    allowed    to  go  back,  on  the  secret  understanding 

^  ke  was    to    use    his    influence   with  the  Emperor  to  secure 

^■vvu  of  peace.    On  presenting   himself   at  Court,   he  was  made 

nnidefit  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  serve 

^  ciBse  of  the  Tartars.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Li  Rang, 

(^  Ting,   Yen   Tun-fu,   and  others,   a  peace  was  concluded  in 

1134,  Qnder   which   the  northern   half  of  China  was  ceded  to  the 

^*^/.    From    that    time    Ch4n   Euei*s  influence   was  paramount, 

A^  he    was    loaded    with  honours.    The   Emperor  visited   him  at 
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his  private  house,  and  conferred  distinctions  apon  his  wife  and 
children.  He  himself  was  several  times  ennobled;  finally ,  in  1147, 
as  Dnke.  In  1150  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him;  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  Court  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  in 
consequence  of  ill-health  was  excused  the  usual  prostrations.  When 
on  his  death-bed,  the  Emperor  went  to  enquire  after  his  health 
and  ga?e  orders  that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince; 
but  that  very  night  he  died.  He  was  posthumously  ennobled  at 
Prince,  and  canonised  as  J^  j|^  in  token  of  his  unshaken  loyaltf. 
But  the  Chinese  people  could  never  forgive  him  for  surrendering 
their  soil,  coupled  with  his  official  murder  of  the  patriot  Yo  Fei, 
who  opposed  him.  Exactly  fifty  years  after  his  death  his  patent 
of  princely  nobility  was  cancelled,  and  the  glorious  phrasiog  of 
his  canonisation  was  changed  into  ^  §^  False  and  FauL  Wone 
than  that.  Posterity  took  his  name  —  cherished  possession  of  iB 
high-spirited  men  —  and  contemptuously  bestowed  it  upon  a  spittoon! 
393  Chin  Ml  ^  ^  (T.  -^  3|^ ).  Died  A.D.  226.  A  leaned 
scholar,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  take  office.  An  e&fOf 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Wu  being  sent  to  obtain  his  services, 
latter  enquired  of  him,  ^^Has  God  a  head?*'  '*Do  not  the 
tell  us,"  replied  Ch4n,  **that  He  beholds  this  lower  world  ii 
majesty?"  '^Has  He  ears?"  asked  the  envoy.  '^Do  not  the 
tell  us,*'  replied  Ch4n,  *'that  God  on  high  hearkens  unto 
lowly?"  ''Has  He  feet?"  continued  the  enyoy.  "Do  not  the 
tell  us,"  replied  Ch'in,  ''that  the  way  of  God  is  hard  and  difficnltl 
"Has  He  a  surname?'*  asked  the  envoy.  "Tes,"  replied  GhSa 
"His  name  is  Liu.**  "How  do  you  know  that?"  enquired 
envoy.  "Because  that/'  replied  Chin,  "is  the  name  of  the  Son 
God."  By  this  term  he  referred  to  the  newly  proclaimed  Em] 
the  great  opponent  of  the  Wu  Kingdom,  Liu  Pei,  under  w1 
he  subsequently  became  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
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CfhlnPteg  ^^   (T.  ify^).    Died  A.D.   88.  A  natiye  of  394 

MoQ-Iing  in  Shenn,  whose  twin  sbter  entered  the  seraglio  of  the 

Emperor   Ming  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Through  her  influence,  he 

obtained   in   64   an  official  appointment,  and  in  72  was  operating 

against   the  Hsinng-nn.  In   76  he  became  Governor  of  Shan-yang 

in  Shantung,  where  he  abolished  punishments  and  tried  to  influence 

the   people   aright,  promoting  education   and  religious  ceremonial; 

the    result    being    that    a    ch^i    /tn,    a    phoenix,    and    other    good 

pofteats    appeared.    From   the  high  offices  held  by  fl?e  members, 

with  salaries  at  the  rate  of  2,000  piculs  of  rice,  the  family  came 

W  be  known  as   ^^^]^. 

Chin  Tnmg  ^  ^.  A  man  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  is  said  396 
V>  hsTs  giren  birth  to  a  child,  after  a  gestation  of  ten  months. 

Chin  Tning.  See  Chao  Hdng. 

Chin  Wang.  See  Id  Shili-min. 

Qiln  Tfteh-Jen  fjl^  jtf  A  •  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'  '^^  ^^P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

in  the  Cb^Dg  State,  who  receiyed  from  one  of  his  customers,  an  old 
■«&  named  ^  ^  j^  Chiang  Sang  Chflu ,  a  certain  drug  which 
W  had  to  take  for  thirty  consecuti?e  days,  and  which  then 
^Miad  him    to    understand    the    nature    of   things.   The  old   man 

f  ^  giTs  him  books  on  medicine  and  healing,  armed  with  which 
^  »t  forth  and  travelled  from  State  to  State  as  a  doctor, 
P^'fanuiig  all  kinds  of  wonderful  cures,  and  earning  for  himself 
tW  luune  of  Jp  ^  Pien  Ch'iao.  He  was  said  to  be  able  to  see 
^^  the  fiscera  of  his  patients,   and  the  knowledge  of  the  pulse 

\  *  >^  inseparably  associated  with  his  name.  He  was  assassinated 
^  the  taftigation  of  ^  §2    Li  Hsi,  chief  physician  at  the  Court 

r       ^  Ch*iB,  out  of  jealousy  of  his  unri?alled  skill. 

!       Chiog  Ch«ai    j^  ^ .  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  poet  contemporary  with  897 

i  ^tl  Voaq.  a  few  of  his  poems  are  included  in  the  collection 
^S'j*:.  M  the  Elegies  of  Ch^u.  One  authority  says  that  he  was  an 
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official  in  the  Gh$ng  State,  and  that  it  was  he,  and  not  Titl 
Ch^an,  who  lent  his  carriage  to  convey  people  over  its  riyen,  an 
act  of  condescension  censnred  by  Mencius. 

398  Ching  Fang  ^^   (T.   #  I9 ).   1st  cent.  B.G.  A  diadple  of 
^Wt   Chiao   Enng  (T.    ^  ^),  ander  whom  he  made  a  deep 
study    of   the    Canon    of  Changes.    The  latter  was  delighted  with 
his    progress,    but    predicted    that  his  learning   would  lead  to  hii 
destruction.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  fine  musician.  In  B.C. 
51    he    graduated    in    the    second  degree,  and  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  by  his  skill  in  foretelling  the  future ,  and 
was  summoned  to  Court.  He  then  tried  to  introduce  a  scheme  fiv 
periodical    examinations    of   officials;    but   it    was  rejected  by  the 
Ministers  of  State,  who  hated  him  and  who  persuaded  the  Emperor 
to    send    him   as  Governor  to   |^  ^  Wei-chfln  (parti  of  Ghihfi 
and    Honan).  There    he    was    allowed    to    carry    his    scheme  into 
execution.   Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  announced  that  a  gmt 
inundation  was  imminent;   and  when  this  came  to  pass,  he  WM 
thrown  into  prison  and  put  to  death  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Hii 
real  name  was   ^   Li,  changed  by  himself  to  Ching. 

399  OUDg  E'o  ^^.  Died  B.C.  227.  The  Ch'in  State  hafing 
claimed  from  the  Yen  State  the  rendition  of  a  deserter,  together 
with  the  surrender  of  a  slice  of  territory  as  a  fine.  Prince  ^ 
Tan  of  Yen  induced  Ching  E'o,  a  bold  adventurer  of  the  day,  ^ 
undertake  the  assassination  of  the  ruler  of  Ch4n,  who  was  latv 
on  to  become  famous  as  the  ^Tirst  Emperor."  Ching  K'o  was  seat 
on  a  pretended  mission  to  Ch^in  to  tender  the  humble  allegiaMe 
of  the  Yen   State.  He  carried   with   him   a  roll-map   of  Yen,  ift 

-  which  lay  concealed  a  sword.  Prince  Tan  with  a  few  frienli 
escorted  Ching  E'o  as  far  as  the  river  ^  I,  where  the  lattor  M 
he  bade  farewell  uttered  the  following  lines:  — 
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The  shrill  blast  b  blowing,  chilly  the  burn; 
Your  champion  is  going  —  not  to  return  1 

His    prophecy   was  fulfilled.  On  reaching  the  capital  of  Ch4n  and 

gaining  mcetm  to  the  eoTereign,  Chiiig  K'o  onfolded  his  pretended 

mianon,    and    seised    an    opportanity    of   striking  a  blow    at    his 

iotended    fictim.    He    only    socceeded    however   in    wonnding   the 

Phoee  of  Chin,  who  therenpon  fled  down  a  narrow  passage,  where 

he  wonU  ha?e  been  killed  bnt  for  a  ennnch  who  called  to  him  to 

torn   and    draw.   He  did  so*,   and  ultimately  succeeded  in  slaying 

Ua  {Nimer. 

Ching  Pa  III;  m.  Died  A.D.  649.  One  of  the  great  scholars  at  400 
tke  Court  of  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsnng  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  whom 
W  tided  in  the  compilation  of  the  History  of  the  Chin  Dymuty. 
Hs  gndoated  as  ddn  $hih  about  627 ,  and  rose  to  be  a  Superrising 
Ceaaor,  bot  incurring  his  master*s  displeasure,  he  was  sent  to  a 
lokoidiiiaie  post  in  Ssflch^uan,  and  died  on  the  way  thither.  Joint 
*"to,  with  Had  Ghing-tsung,  of  the  HiiUmf  of  the  Bin  of  the 
^^  />ffia«ly,  and  biographer  of  T*ai  Taung.  He  also  wrote  a 
W^  to  the  Ream!  of  Western  Countries  by  Hstian  Taang. 

ChiOK  TL  See  (Han)  Ida  Oh^i;  (Wu)  Son  Hsia;  (Uang)  Hsiao 
V^Hdiili;  (N.  Chou)  Yft-wdn  Yung;  (Ming)  Chu  Ch4-ytL 
ChiOK  Trang;  See  (Tang)  Id  Ohan;  (laao)  Yeh-U  HaieiL 

<^  Wei  |f||Q|.  A  daughter  of  the  legendary  ruler  j^  ^  401 
•ta  Ti  She  was   drowned  in  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  changed  into 
^  Mudl    bird    known  as  the  Ching   Wei.  Erer  since  her  death 
^   oai    been    carrying    chips    and    pebblea    from    the    Western 
""^tAtuiii    to  fill   up  the  sea.  Hence  the  saying  ^  |^  ^^  j^ 
"dkt  the  tomtit   carrying  pebUes,'*  in  the  sense  of  wasting  one's 
F^en  ofer  a  hopeless  task. 
I      CklQg  Chi   91  ^ .  A  swift  runner  of  the  Wu  State  of  old.         402 
aiflg  I-kQADg    S  #  gb*  Grandson  of  the  17th  son  of  the  403 
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Emperor  ChHen  Lung.  While  only  a  Prince  of  the  3rd  order,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tsnng-li  Yam$n  on  the  fidl  of 
Prince  Eang  in  April  1884.  On  the  Empress  Dowager*8  fiftieth 
birthday  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Prince  of  the  2nd  order,  and 
in  February  1894  of  the  1st  order.  In  November  1885  he  beeame 
a  Minister  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  in  1891  he  saeeeeded 
Prince  Gh'un  as  its  President.  In  consequence  of  his  stron^y- 
expressed  opinion  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  Japan,  he  fell  from  power;  howeyer  in  NoTcmber  1894  hi  , 
was  appointed  to  assist  Prince  Eung  in  the  command  of  fti 
armies  about  Peking  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 

404  Chtog-kuei  g  ;(g  (T.  ij^^).  A.D.  1735-1816.  flon  of 
Yin-chi-shan.  He  served  for  many  years  in  Turkestan  and 
Manchuria,  becoming  in  1799  a  Grand  Secretary.  In  1802  In 
was  ennobled,  and  in  1813  he  retired,  having  held  most  of  ih^ 
highest  offices  in  the  Government.  Canonised  as   ^  f^. 

*05  Ohiu  Pang  Tin  ^  3J^  ^ .  A  famous  phrenologist  of  old,  Tta 
"Lavater'  of  China. 

406  Ohlu  Ch'ang-Ch'on   1^  ^^    (name   in    religion    £  ||)- 


/  A.D.    1148—1227.    A    Taoist   of   great   repute    for    vnsdom  mk 

sanctity,  who  in  1221  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  i^ 
Shantung  by  Genghis  Khan ,  and  travelled  in  quest  of  the  Em] 
camp  through  Central  Asia  to  Persia  and  the  frontiers  of  Ii 
A  disciple,  named  ^  ;^  '^  Li  Chih-ch'ang,  who  accom] 
him ,  wrote  an  account  of  their  wanderings ,  entitled  JS  Wf  9u' 
which  was  published  in  1228. 
40?  cailn  Caiiin  j^j^  (T.  #*^).  A.D.  1420-1495.  A 
of  Hainan,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  statesman.  He  lost 
father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
great  poverty.  However,  by  dint  of  borrowing  books  he  mam 
to   pass  his  examinations,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Han- 
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LoUeg«.    lo   1465,  when  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Enangtnng  and 

Kiuuigii,  he  submitted  his  Tiews  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Li  Haien, 

who   broogfat  him   to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor;  and  in  1488  he 

rose   to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites.   He  was  one  of  the 

eontiaaaton  of  the    jfi  ^  jM  S    (s^  Chu   H$i)^  and  anthor  of 

nnmerous  historical  and  biographical  works.  He  also  compiled  the 

w«ll.kuown   ^  if^  '^  ^^ij^f  a  handbook  of  historical  and 

mythological    allusions,    for    beginners,    yariously    known    as    the 

ift  ^  %   and  the   "^  ]|t  ^  j^  .  Canonised  as   3^  ^. 

(Srtu  Hsiaiig  %%  or  CSilu  Lan  %^  (T.  ^ :§ ).  1st  408 

ud  2nd   cent    A.D.    A    beadle,    who   lived    under   the    Eastern 
Hifi  djnasty,    and    distinguished    himself   by    reforming,   without 
paiihmeDt,   an  unfilial  son  named   ||[  jQ   Ch'to  Tfian.  For  this 
^  via  ultimately  promoted  to  be  a  magistrate,  on  the  (pround 
^  **the  phoenix  does  not  roost  on  a  bramble,  nor  does  an  area 
of  OBe  hundred  li  gi?e  sufficient  scope  for  a  worthy  official.*' 
Chin  Shen-Chi   ^jjf^ffy.  k  military  commander  who  was  put  409 
^  deith  for  conspiracy  under  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon, 
^  the  close  of  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  See  Lai  CHn-ch'in. 
<%tU  TOeh-hsiu   ^  B  #    (T.    :^  H^    and   ^  ±).  A.D.  410 
'712-1773.    A    natiTO    of    ^  |^    Hsin-chien    in   Eiangsi,  who 
Notted  a»  ehin  ahik  in  1739,  and  rose  to  high  office.  In  1756 
^  iQggsstions    as   to   the   ni  campaign  attracted  the  Emperor's 
'^'t  sad  after  a  year  at  Barkul,  he  was  sent  on  many  important 
^^^  enquiries    all    oyer    China.   But  it  was  as  an  adTiser  on 
^^  conMrration   that  he  won   his  chief  fame.   He  ad?ocated  the 
^wiog  out    of   waterways    so    as    to    let    off  floods;   and  at  his 
P'^'Poal  the  practice  of  filching  the  banks  and  beds  of  riyers  for 
^P^toral    purposes   was  prohibited  —  unfortunately  only  for  a 
^-  H<   owed    much    to    his    mother,  a  stem  lady  who,  when 
^isoQQcing   the   death  of  his  fayourite  son,   warned  him  that  as 
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the  people  were  his  children  he  should  not  on  his  son's  accoont 
neglect  his  public  duty.  He  was  a  noted  calligraphisti  and  wis 
employed  to  restore  injured  portions  of  certain  works  in  the  Imperiil 
Library.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

411  Cho  Mao  ^  ^  (T.  -^  J^).  Died  A.D.  28.  A  natire  of  ' 
Nan-yang  in  Honan ,  who  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  hj 
his  profound  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Classics ,  bat  also  of 
mathematics  and  military  science,  gaining  the  name  of  j^  JH 
Universal  Scholar.  Entering  upon  an  official  career,  he  profttl 
such  a  successful  Magistrate  that  '^things  left  on  the  road  wen 
not  picked  up.**  He  was  liberal-minded  and  humane,  and  no  fiolmit 
language  was  ever  heard  to  escape  his  lips.  He  rose  to  the  highest  offiees  ^ 

i 

under  the  Emperor  Euang  Wu  Ti,  and  was  ennobled  as  MarqaMkl 

412  Chou  Fu-ch'eng  ^$|j^.   Died   A.D.    1031.   Father  of 
famous  Chou  Tun-i.  He  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1015,  and 
to   be   Magistrate   of  ^  ^   Euei-ling  in   Euangsi.  In   1S05 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

413  Chou  Han    ^  ]||    (H.    ^  f^ ).   A   native  of    |||K   Nil 
hsiang  in    Hunan,   who  graduated  as  hnu  U^ai^  and  then  ei 
himself  for  service  under  Tso  Tsung-t'ang,  whom  he  accom] 
upon  the  great  campaign  into  Turkestan.  He  subsequently 
Prefect  of   Yen-an   in   Shensi,   whence   he    was  transferred  to 
military  post.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was  pi 
to   be   Taot^ai,   with   the   brevet   rank   of  Judge.    A 
with   Tso  Tsung-t^ang  caused  him  to  retire  into  private  life, 
which  date  he  has  occupied  himself  in  fostering  a  bitterly 
feeling  to  foreigners  in  general  and  missionaries  in  particular, 
is    known    to    have   issued    many    inflammatory    placards 
Christianity,    and    was    suspected    of   complicity   in  the   Yi 
Valley    riots    of  1891.*  The    last    report,    however,    was    ibat 
himself  had  become  a  convert! 
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3lloa  Hsin  fjg^^.  Died  B.C.  1122.  llie  title  of  ^  Shoo,  414 
Mi  Emperor  of  the  Yin  dynasty.  Hie  career  was  one  course  of 
tstrafaganee,  lost,  and  cruelty.  To  please  his  infamous  concubinei 
Ta  Chi,  he  consimcted  a  vast  pleasaunce,  known  as  the  J^  mt^^ 
n  whieh  there  was  a  lake  of  wine  and  a  garden  with  meat 
HUigiDg  on  the  trees.  There  all  kinds  of  the  wildest  orgies  were 
sarried  on,  until  he  was  finally  oferthrown  by  Wu  Wang,  and 
pviahed  in  the  flames  of  his  palace,  which  he  had  himself  caused 
to  be  destroyed.  See  Pi  Kan. 

ChOQ  Hting  ^  f^.   Died  A.D.  691.  A  nati?e  of  Wau-nien  in  416 

Kiaogsa,    who   by   studying   law    rose   from    a   mere  clerk  to  be 

a  Judge    under    the    Empress    Wn.     His    memory    is    execrated, 

basnuch    as    he    condemned    many  innocent  people  to  death  (see 

Ltt  CkuH'ck^im).   He   was  ultimately  banished  to  Kuangtung,  and 

■bit  by  an  enemy  on  his  way  thither. 

CteuHslng-Mb  ^^^  (T.  M^)-  ^"^  ^-D-  ^^^'  ^  ^^ 

■Uu  of  the  Southern  Ch'i  dynasty,  who  graduated  as  hsiu  tt^ai 
>•  4M,  and  was  appointed  sub-Prefect  of  Kuei-yang  in  Honan. 
Bi  was  dismiwed  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty; 
*Wnpon  he  addressed  a  poem  to  his  Majesty,  which  so 
*ickatsd  the  latter  that  he  was  re-employed  and  rose  to  be  a 
■^'wng  Censor.  The  story  that  he  composed  the  -^  ^  ^ 
'Wmii  Character  EA$ay  in  a  single  night,  and  that  his  hair 
^VMd  white  under  the  ellbrt,  appears  to  be  apocryphal. 

^^  I    19  m    (I*-    ild  ii:  )•    ^^    ^'^'    322-    0^«    o'   ^^^  ^l'' 

^feiii   who    helped    to    consolidate    the    empire  of  the  Emperor 

Tlia  Ti  of  the  Chin   dynasty.   At  first  a  man  of  great  promise, 

ht  deteloped    into    a    drunken    sot,    and   was   once   cashiered  for 

draakenness.    Ai    Lord    Chamberlain,   he  gained   the   nickname  of 

^    H  B  ^  ll^    Three-days'    Chamberlain.    He  was   ultimately 

Uken  prisoner  by  Wang  Ton,  and  put  to  death. 

11 
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418  Chou  Kong   ^  ^  (Dake  of  Choo).  Died  B.C.  1105.  The  title 
nader    which    ^    Tan,    foarth  son   of  W$n   Wang  and  yoanger 
brother    to    Wu   Wang,    is    generally    known    in   history «  though 
sometimes    spoken    of  as    j/j^  ^    Duke  of  Chi.   At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  was  left  counsellor  and  assistant  to  his  elder  brother, 
and    by    his    wise    advice    aided    materially    in    establishing   the 
dynasty  of  Chou.   He  drew   up  a  legal  code,   purified  the  monb 
of  the  people,  and  demoted  himself  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.    He    was    so    energetic    that    he    could  hardly   take  a  bith 
without  rushing  forth   several  times  in   the  middle  of  it,  holdiiig 
his  long  wet  hair  in   his  hand,  to  consult  with  some  official  on 
matters  of  public  importance.  Several  times  during  every  meal  he 
would  put  the  food  out  of  his  mouth  for  the  same  purpoM,  He 
is    said    to    have  had   a  wrist  like  a  swivel,  on   which   hii  laaA 
could    turn    completely    round.    Tradition  also  assigns  to  him  ib 
invention    of    a    wonderful    ^'south-pointing    chariot,"    which   hi 
devised    in    order    to    assist    some    tribute-bearing    envoys    torn 
Tongkiug    back    to    their    own    country;   and  on  the  strength  oi 
this,    the    discovery    of   the    mariuer's    compass    has   been  UxmIj 
credited  to  the  Chinese.  Ennobled  as  Prince  of  Lu. 

419  Chou  Liang-kung   ^  ^  X   (T.   7C  4^    H.   ^  H). 

1612—1672.    A    celebrated    public  servaut  and  scholar   under 
reiga  of  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hsi.  Author  of   ^  /J^  gQ   Notet 
the   Province   of  Fuhkien ,  and  of   fp  ^  ^j^    Biographui  of 
enpravers. 

420  Cfhou  Pi-ta   ^  ^i^  ;:^   (T.   ^^  ^.  H,  ^  '^).  A.D.  111 

1204.   A    native  of  Lu-ling  in  Eiaugsi,  who  graduated  while 
a   mere  boy,  and  soon   attracteil  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Tsuii}?.   Ho   held  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Teang, 
is   cUiofly   ronowuei)  for  his  writings  and  erudition.  Author  of  '^ 
Ji  ^  1$  itd*   memoranda  of  his  official  experience,   dweUing 
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lensrtb    on    the   duties    of   members    of   the    HaD-Iin   College,   and 

the     ^  J^  |^«   »    collation    of  yarioos  issues  of  the  writings  of 

Ou-jan^  Ilsiu.  Was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as    3v  J@»' 

Chou  Po-Chi    fSii&^i   (T.    ^fli^).    Died    A.D.?  1370.    A  421 

naiire    of   Jao-chou    in    Eiangsi,    who   by   1352   had   risen   to  be 

Vice   President  of  the   Board   of  War,   and   in    1357   was   sent  to 

pat  down  the  rebellion  of  Chang  Shih-ch*£ng.  He  was  detained  in 

th«    rebel    Hues    for  over  ten  years;    and  on   the  collapse  of  the 

moTemeut    before    the    arms    of   the    first    £mperor    of  the   Ming 

dynasty,    he    returne^l    to   his  home,   where   he  shortly   afterwards 

died.  A   man  of  profound  learning,  he  was  the  author  of  the    ^ 

iS  JE  ^  *   ^   ^otk  on  orthography,  and  also  of  the    §^  ^  ^ 

1^.  on  the  sources  of  the  characters  in  the  Shuo   Wen. 

Chou  Fo    f^'^.   Died   B.C.   169.  A  natife  of   ^   Chdan  in  422 

HoQAD,    who    removed    to    P'ei    in    Kiangsn,  where   he  supported 

Umwlf   by    composing    popular    songs,    blowing    the    trumpet   at 

L      hMrali,  etc.   Attracting  the   notice  of  Liu  Pang,  future  founder 

I     of  tkf  Han    dynasty,   he   soon   received   a   command,   and   by   his 

^     uliuching   integrity   ere  long  obtained  the  full   confidence  of  his 

P*^D,  honours  and  rewards  being  showered  upon  him.   Upon  the 

^  of  the  Empress  LCl  Hon  in  B.C.  179,  there  was  a  conspiracy 

•ttOQg  the    members    of   her   family    to    raise    one  of  their  own 

j     Bo&krr  to  the  throne.  Chou  P'o  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  army 

U'i  notified    the    soldiers    that    all    in    favour    of   the    Empresses 

uqiIt  Wtfre   to   bare   their  right  arms,  while  all  in  favour  of  the 

/      tfirKt  Imperial   line   were  to   bare  their  left  arms.    To  a  man  the 

*^'*cn  lieclared   in    favour  of  the  latter,   and    Chou    P^o   at  once 

03^1  the   Princes  of  the  Lil  family  to  be  put  to  death.    Placing 

^  n/btful    heir  upon  the  throne,  he  served  as  Minister  of  State 

for  f^^iit^ea  months,  and  then  retired;  but  on  the  death  of  Ch'Sn 

^,a^  Lr   again   took   office.    Later   on   he  was  accused  of  treason. 
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of  which  charge  however  he  was  honourably  acqaitied  and  was 
finally  restored  to  his  honours.  He  was  ennobled  as  Marquis, 
and  canouised  as    |i^. 

423  ChOU  Shu  ^  ^ .  One  of  the  Four  Gray-heads  (see  T'ang 
HeQaii'lang).  He  took  the  name  of   ^  J|^  ^  iji . 

424  ChOU  Te-wei  ^^^  (T.  ^j|g).  Died  A.D.  919.  A 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Chin,  sabeeqnenil^ 
first  Emperor  of  the  Later  T'ang  dynasty,  whom  he  greatly 
assisted    in    his    opposition    to    the    usurping  House  of  Liang.  Of  : 

I 

military    instincts    from    his    youth    upwards,    he    could   judge  of 

■ 

the  number  of  an  enemy  by  the  accompanying  cloud  of  dusL  la 
911  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  forces  of  the  Liaogi  , 
(see  Liu  Shou-kuang),  and  in  919  accompanied  the  Prince  upoa  ; 
a  campaign  along  the  Yang-tsze.  Passing  a  night  at  "^  ^  jpt  i 
Hu-liu-p*o,  in  the  early  dawn  it  was  announced  that  the  LiangMJ^ 
were  upon  them.  There  was  a  rush  to  arms,  and  a  confusion  odC 
which  the  enemy  took  full  advantage,  Ghou  T6-wei  and  his  sim| 
being  both  among  the  slain.  1 

425  ChOU  Tun-i    ^  ffc  ®    (T.    ^iJJSt)-    A.D.    1017-1078.  J( 
scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,   commonly   known  as   ^  -^ 
Tztl,  and   ranked  second  only  to  Chu  Hsi.   He  was  bom  at 
ch4  in  Hunan;  hence  he  came  to  be  spoken  of  as   ^  j^  -ff^ 
He  was  holding  a  small  military  command  at  Nan-an  in 
when   Ch^Sng  Hsiaug  applied   to  him    for  instruction.    He 
that  the  latter   was  too  old  to  profit  by  such  a  course,  but 
prevailed    upon   to   undertake   the  education  of  his  two  aonSi 
afterwards    famous    scholars    Gh^Sng    Hao    and    Ch^dng     I. 
subsequently    occupied    a   judicial    post    in    Euangtung,    where 
made  himself  ill  by  overwork  and  strict  attention  to  the  iniereato 
the    people    at  all   hazards  to   himself.   His  chief  works   wen 
3J^  IS  H  1^   ^^^  ^ho   l£  H^  I  written  to  elucidate  the  myatei 
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»f  the  Canon  of  Changes  and  pablished  after  his  death  by  his 
liseiplee,  with  Gommentaries  by  Cha  Hsi.  Canonised  as  JC^- 
[His  personal  name  was  originally  ^Jf.  It  was  changed  to 
iToid  clashing  with  the  personal  name  of  the  Emperor  Ying 
TsoDg.] 

Chou  YMrta  ^  S  ^ .  Died  B.C.  152.  A  rirtnons  yonng  man,  486 

who    was    potthnmonsly    assigned    as    son    and  heir  to  Chon  P'o, 

whose  own  son ,  Chon   fjj^  ^    Sh£ng-chib ,  had  been  pot  to  death 

far  morder.    In  B.C.  174  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  against 

tlM  Hsinng-nu,   who  were  then   invading  the   empire;  and   when 

tht  Enperor    WCn    Ti    presented    himself  at  his  stronghold,   his 

MtJMiy  was   nnable  to  gain   admittance  until   Chon   himself  had 

pvn  orders  for  the  gate  to  be  opened.    He  also  refused  to  make 

tkfe  Qfoal    obeisance,    declaring    that    soldiers   under    arms    were 

QCBpt  from  ceremonial  obserrances.  This  action  was  justified  by 

<*((«■,  and   the  gratified  Emperor  advanced  him  to  high  posts. 

I^xkr  the    next   Emperor   Ching   Ti  he  conducted  an  expedition 

*gttoit  the  States  of  Wu  and   Ch^o,  then  in  open  rebellion.    He 

*v  ansble  to  bring  their  troops  to  close  quarters;  but  by  dint 

^  CQttiog  off  supplies,  he  succeeded  in   utterly  destroying  them. 

I>  A.D.  1S2  he  became  a  Ifinister  of  State,  but  fell  into  disfa? our 

^  opposing   the    Emperor,    who    wished    to   set    aside  the    Heir 

Appimt.   The  Emperor  sent  for  him  to  the  palace,  and  caused 

'^  to  be   put   before   him,   without   giving    him  any  chopsticks 

^  which    to    eat    it;    whereupon    Chou,    who    began    to   feel 

^'^c^fertable,  mentioned  it  to  his  Majesty.  ^^Nothing  satisfies  you,'* 

^  tbe  Emperor,   laughing.  Resigning  office,  as  he  passed  out 

^^  door  the   Emperor  followed  him   with  his  eyes,  and  said, 

*^st  is   a    great    grief  to    both    Prince    and    Minister.**  Shortly 

^•^vinis  he   bought  a  suit  of  armour,  and  wished  to  bury  alive 

^  It  one   of  his  slaves,  as  an   offering  to  his  dead  father.    The 
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affair  created  much  scandal;  and  Chou  Ya-fa  being  sammoned  to 
Court,  remained  five  days  without  eating,  and  so  starred  himself 
to  death. 

427  Chou  Yen-ju    ^^f|    (T.   3£^).  A.D.   1593-1643.    A 

native  of    ^  J^    l-hsing  in  Eansuh,  who  graduated  as  first  chin 
shih  when  little  over  twenty ,  and  attracted  notice  by  his  handsome 
face   and   spirited   bearing.  The  last  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasij 
made    him    a    Grand  Secretary    in    1630,  and  in  spite  of  Cenaof  • 
denunciations   of  him  as  an  evil  liver,  the  sovereign  reposed  great 
confidence    in    him.    Chou    allied    himself  with  WSn   T4-jen,  who 
repaid    his    help  by  undermining  his   position   with  the  Emperor, 
until    in    1633    Chou    was    driven    from    office    on    a    charge  of 
treasonable   correspondence  with  the  rebels.    Eight  years  later  ho 
was  recalled  as  Prime  Minister,  partly  through  the  ^  j^  Tunf 
Lin   faction;   and   having  learnt   wisdom   in   adversity,  he  laboiuedi 
to    neutralise    the    evil    government    of    W^n    T*i-j£n.    He   wa»^ 
however,    quite    unable    to    cope    with    the    rebels    and    with  tlMil 
Manchus,    and    his  partisans  were  greedy  and  corrupt.   In  1649l| 
when  the  Manchus  raided  Shantung,  he  obtained  command  at 
T^ung-chon,    where    he    spent    his    time    in    carousing,    while 
reported  imaginary  victories.  The  Emperor  was  ultimately  infomiL 
of   the    truth;    but    Chou    was    only    dismissed  to   his   home, 
enemies  presently   charged   him   with   speaking  ill   of  his  Maj 
whereupon  he  was  brought  up  for  trial  to  Peking,  and  was  forced 
commit  suicide. 

428  Chou  Yli    ^^    (T.    ^Jf).    A.D.    174-218.    A    native 
^    Shu    in     Anhui,    whose    father    and    grandfather    had 
occupied   high   official   posts.    He   was   a   handsome   lad;   and 
Sun    Chien,    who    had    raised    a    volunteer   force   to   oppose  To 
Cho,    was    quartered    at    Shu,   he   became   very   friendly    with 
general's    son,    Sun   Ts'S,   and   ultimately   attached   himself  to  t 
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atter't   fortoDes,   and  iu    198   obtained   a  command.  He  was  then 

wentT-foor  yean  of  age,   and   waa   popularly  known  as   ^  ^. 

Two   year»  latere   when  San   Tb*£  died,  he  joined  his  brother  San 

C*h*(Un,   and   remained,  for   many  years  his  faithful  counsellor  and 

lieutenaot.    In   208   he  was  chosen  to  oppose  the  adfance  of  Ts*ao 

Tt*to,    and    inflicted   upon   him   a  crushing  defeat  at  the   0f\§^ 

Eed  Wall,   near    ^  P  Hsia-k^ou   in  Hupeh.  Ts'ao  Ts^ao*8  forces 

vere   estimated    at   eight   hundred   thousand    men;   his  war-yessels 

verv    said    to    stretch    stem    and    stem    for    a   thousand    /t;    his 

btnnen  darkene<i  the  sky.  Against  this  host,  Chou  YH  is  reported  * 

V)  kife  asked   for  only  thirty  thousand  men.  Tet  he  burnt  Ts'ao 

TiWa  fleet;   and   the  Red  Wall,  discoloured  by  the  smoke,  was 

•ull  to   be    seen    in    the    days    of   the    poet  Su  Shih.   For  these 

wnicei   he    was    made    generalissimo    and    Ooyernor    of   modern 

Bipeh.   After   some   time   he   planned    an    attack    upon   Liu    Pei, 

vitb  i  fiew    to   bring   modern    SsQch'uan  under  the  sway  of  his 

■uter:  but    he    died   ere    he    could    carry   out  his  design,  at  the 

^Ij  ftge   of   thirty-six.    He    is    said    to  ha?e  possessed   such   an 

fxqniiite  ear    for  music  that  if  any  one-  played  or  sang  a  false 

Bote,  he  would   immediately   look   up,   even   though   tipsy.   Hence 

*•  phraae    ^  ^  ^  /j^  ^  Q .  It  was  said  by   ^^   Ch'fiiig 

PV).  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  glorious  fictory  at 

^  M  Wall,   that  friendship  with  Chou   Yfl   was  like  drinking 

K^l  vine:  it  made  a  man  drunk  without  his  knowing  it. 

Chou  Tung  ^  SI  (T.  ^  ^).  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^  429 

ti  AQ.(.b*^ug  in  Honan,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 

*3'i   rD4^    to    high    office    under    the    Emperor    Ming    Ti    of   the 

'"^^Ifru    Ch*i    dynasty,   by    whom   he   was   taken   into  confidence. 

S'A  TfiitarinK   to    remonstrate  openly   with  his  Majesty,  he  would 

*i:fu  It    intro«luce    gome   allusion   from    the  Classics   bearing   upon 

'•^'   (^lut    in    question,    and    thus   influence   the   Emperor  in   the 


^»^ 
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right  direction.  He  wrote  the  ^  ^  ^  ^,  a  work  on  the  foiu 
tones,  of  which  he  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the  fini 
exponent  (see  Shin  To),  He  devoted  mach  attention  to  Baddhitm, 
and  published  a  treatise,  entitled  ^^||^9  in  which  tin 
doctrines  of  its  three  chief  schools  are  discussed. 

430  Chou  Yung-nien  ^^^  (T.  ^  g ).  Graduated  in  1771, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Imperial  Library.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
study,  and  spent  all  his  fortune  upon  books,  building  a  specal 
library  to  hold  them. 

431»  Ch^ou  Luan  f)L^*  ^'^^^  ^•^'  l^^^*  One  of  the  most  worthk* 
Ministers    of   the    Ming    dynasty.   Very  studious  as  a  boy  and  • 
clever  writer,  he  proved  proud  and  haughty  when  placed  in  oflSek 
iV*^  In    1529    he    went    as    Governor    to    Canton,    and    only    escapai, 

disgrace  for  cruelty  and  extortion  by  retiring  ill.  In  1537  he 
sent  to   ^^  ^   Ning-hsia  in  Eansuh,  and  took  command 
Anda,   Prince  of  j^  |^    Shun-i,    who  was  ravaging  the  boi 
By    promising    to    open    trading  stations,   he  tried  to  induce 
enemy    to    retire;    but    Anda    raided    up    to    Peking,    and 
attacked   at   "j^  ^[j  P   Ku-pei-k*ou  while  retreating,   defeated 
pursuers.  However,   by  falsely   reporting  a   victory  and  present 
some    eighty    heads  of  peaceful   villagers,  Ch'ou  obtained  rewi 
and  honours.  In  the  following  year  the  Tartars  crowded  inside 
Wall   on  the  pretext  of  trading.  He  shirked  an  engagement; 
at   the   instigation   of  Ten   Sung,   whom   he  had  displaced  i 
favourite,    he    was    recalled.    He    died    the    day    before    bis 
dealing   with  the  enemy  was  discovered.  His  corpse  was  beb< 
his  family   exterminated,  and  his  ill-gotten  possessions  conl 

432  Chu  Chan-ohi    :^|i£.    A.D.    1898-1485.    Eldest   mm 
Chu   Eao-chih ,   whom   he  succeeded  in    1425   as  fifth  'Emperovj 
the   Ming   dynasty.   His  reign   was  marked  by  the  rebellion  of 
uncle,   Chu   Eao-hsd,   and   by  a  revolt  of  the  Euangai  aboiig 


I  their  gprowing  power.  His  fiiyoorite  concubine,  who  palmed 
the    childless    monarch  a  supposititious  son,  succeeded  in 
iDg  the  Empress.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  j^  ^  ^ . 
ai'mng-lo    :9^'^^.    A.D.   1582-1620.  Son  of  Chu  I-  433 
whom   he  succeeded  in   1620  as  fourteenth  Emperor  of  the 
lyoasty.   On   his  accession  the  mining  taxes  were  abolished, 
•  eunach  collectors  were  recalled.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  two 
I  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  his  father's  fayouritei 
•cuUne    Cbtng,    in   fain   tried  to  retain   power  by  taking 
isu    of   his    eldest  son.  She  was  forced  to  retire,  and  two 
s,    of    whom    one    was    the    infamous    Wei    Chung-hsien, 
id  control  of  the  Emperor.  Canonised  as  jff^  ^  J^  M.  ^  * 
[Shi-wdog    JK  IB|  ^  -    '^^  surname  and  sobriquet  of  an  4M 
BToiit,    who    li?ed    under    the    Chou    dynasty    and    amused 
rbj  breeding  chickens. 

Ohl-Ohfo  d^C  US  iH.  AD.  1427-1464.  The  suppoaititioos  4» 
'  Chu  Chan-chi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1435  as  sixth 
tir  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Hie  Empress,  acting  as  Begeat, 
s  admioistraiion  to  the  Grand  Secretariat.  The  Emperor  Ml 
the  malign  influence  of  Wang  Chto,  a  eunoch  who  h^l 
Us  eoostant   companion    as    a    boy,    and    became  a  deroot 
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chieftain  jj^  ^  Teh-hsien,  Wang  Chin  and  many  others  b< 
slain.  Next  year  he  was  released  and  lived  in  seclusion  until, 
his  brother's  refusal  to  appoint  his  nephew  his  successor,  { 
H£ng  and  the  eunuch  Ts'ao  Ghi-hsiang  forced  him  to  re-ase 
the  throne.  During  his  second  term  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
hands  of  Shih  H£ng  and  Ts*ao  Chi-hsiang;  and  after  their  fiill 
1461,  of  another  eunuch  named  M£n  Ta,  who  was  altimil 
banished  to  Euangsi.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ming  soTerdj 
who  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  concubines  should  be  sacrifi 
at  his  death.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

436  ChuCh'i-yil     :^||J^.    A.D.    1428-1457.    Brother   of  ( 
Gh4-ch£n,   on   whose   capture  by  the   Oirads  in    1449  he  bed 
Regent,    subsequently    ascending    the   throne   as   seventh  Empi 
of  the   Ming  dynasty.    The  attack   of  the  Oirads  on  Peking 
beaten   off,   and  in  1450  they  sued  for  peace.  A  devout  BudfD 
he  built   a  vast  new   temple  at  the  suggestion  of  a  eunuch;^ 
under  the  same  influence  he  set  up  his  own  son  as  Heir  Apff 
in    place    of   his   nephew.    Money    was  scarce,  and  in  1453  i 
into  the  Imperial  Ax^ademy   was  to   be  boughi    An   atteiii|f 
made  to  replace  cash  by   notes,  but  the  people  would  not  f 
it.  In   1453   his  son  died,  and  in  1457,  as  he  persistently  ' 
to  nominate  his   nephew  to  be  his  successor,  he   was  dsf 
favour    of   his    predecessor    and    died   soon  afterwards.    Kir 
history  as   ^  ^  or   ^  ^ . 

437  Chu  Chia  :^  ^ .  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  famous  kni^ 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  contemporary  with  Liu  Pang.  He  ha^ 
retainers  and   crowds  of  servants;  yet  he  was  neither  h$ 
overbearing,  but   always   ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for./ 
once  saved  the  life  of  Chi  Pu  by  receiving  him  when  a  4| 

• 

the  wrath  of  Liu  Pang;  yet  when  the  latter  became  ^ 
he  made  no  claim  upon  him  for  the  service  he  had  foroHf 


^ 
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u  Cbien-Shdn   :^  ^  '^.  A.D.  1439-1487.  The  eldest  son  438 

Chu   Ch*i-ch£u,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1464  as  eighth  Emperor 

the    Ming  dynasty.    He  removed   his  father's  faTonrite  eunuch. 

It  was  himself  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  concubine  !j|^ 

I? an,   on    whom  he  lavished  untold  wealth  and  who  in  return  for 

\teaTT  bribes  appointed  eunuchs  to  important  posts.  The  reign  was 

mixk««l    by    weakness    abroad,    and    by    disturbances,    floods,    and 

^roQgbt  ;it  home.  After  1471  no  audience  was  given  to  Ministers, 

u<l  the   eunuch    Wang    Chih    practically    ruled    the  country.    In 

UT5,   for    the    first    time,    an    embassy    from    the    Manchus    is 

rvconM.  The   Heir  Apparent  died  in  1472,  and  it  was  not  until 

U75  that  the  existence  of  another  son  by  a  concubine,  whom  the 

Utij  Wan    had    onlered    to    be    destroyed,    was   revealed  to  him. 

C«oni«aas   lii^liBfiMlS'- 

Chu  Chih-hai   :^  :^  I©  (T.  ^  ;/L-  H.  ^f  H).  A.D.  1624-  489 

IM6.  A  Dative  of   ||^  ^    I-wu  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as 

e^n  %lii\  JQ  i<>46.    Id   1649   he  was  employed  on  the  History  of 

fhf  Mtuij  l^yumty.  In  1656  he  was  sent  to  the  Yellow  River;  and 

IB   this  post   he    laboured    for    ten    years,    introducing   improved 

■yt^ow  of  conservation   with   the  aid  of  dredgers,  and  gettiug  rid 

<n  ahoftM  and  oppressive  customs.    In  1662,  on  the  occasion  of  a 

•«>ius  breich    in    the    embankments,    he    composed  a  short  ditty 

•""^h  inspirit^  the  men    to  labour   with   teal.    He  was  also  the 

»whor  of  Ik  popular  work  on  river  conservation.  Constant  exposure 

1  ft        M 

*■*  *«*lher«,  tof^ether   with   want  of  rest  and   regular   meals, 

***-  bi^  j4.gt|j   ji^j  devotion  to  the  public  weal  led  to  his  being 

*"f'ni  u  a  ileity   by   the  people  along  the   river,    and   even 

•      '•^  by   boatmen    when    in    danger.    Canonised   as    ffe  ^« 

^   "^'"Jming    ipj^^^     (T.     ^.®).    Died    A.D.  711.440 

,je         "  ^^    itii^    Shih-p'ing    in    Sheiisi,    who    rose    to    high 

*'*'  the  Eaiperor  Cbong  Tsong  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and 


L 
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in  705   became  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites  and  was  ennobled 
as  Dnke.    He  was  banished  for  concealing  the  death  of  a  psrait 
in    order    to    escape    enforced    temporary    retirement    from   pQbGe 
life,  bnt  was  soon  afterwards  taken   back  into  fiafonr.    Upon  Am 
occasion   of  a  grand  banquet,  in  order  to  amuse  the  Emperor  In 
danced  about  and  finally   stood  on  his  head.  His  Majesty  langiiad 
heartily,   but  Lu  Ts^ang-yung  sighed    and    said  it  was  as  bad  « 
sweeping  the  ground  with  the  Five  Claerics. 

441  Chu  Fang  :^  ;^  •  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Hsiang-choo  in 
Hupeh,  distinguished  as  an  official  and  poet  under  the  Two% 
dynasty.  He  was  summoned  to  Court  in  A.D.  627,  bnt  decHiiel 
to  proceed. 

442  Chu  Hai  :^  ^ .    8rd    cent.    B.C.    A    man    of   the  Wei  State, 
famous  for  his  great  strength.   He  was  introduced  by   Hon  TiBf 
to  Wu  Chi,  and   the  latter  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  PriaM 
of  Ch'in.    The  Prince  however  threw   him  into  a  den  of  tigm 
whereupon    Chu*s    hair   stood  on  end,   and  he  glared  so  ieaift^f 
at   the   tigers   that   they    did   not  venture  to  attack  him ,  and  hi 
was  released.  When   the  Ch4n  army  was  besieging  Han-tan,  Wi 
Chi  hastened   to  its  succour.    The  Wei  army  was  commanded  If 
W  BP    Chin    P'i;    but    by    the    advice    of   Hon  Ting,  Wu  Chi 
persuaded  the   Prince's  favourite  concubine  to  steal  from  her  kri 
the  other  half  of  Chin  P*i*s  tally  of  command.    Armed  with  ttiir 
Wu   Cbi  and  Chu   Hai  proceeded   to  Chin  Fi*s  tent,  and  edkij 
upon   him   to  surrender  his  post;  and   when  he  refused  to  do 
Chu   Hai   produced  from  his  sleeve  a  forty-pound    mace   of  i 
and   brained   him   on   the  spot.   With   the   aid  of  his  troops,  W 
Chi  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege. 

443  Chu  Hao-Ung  ^  H  g&   (T.    ^^.  H.   ^jg).  A 

of  Eiaugsu,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  17th  century 
an  enthusiastic  student,   and  who  was  a  friend  and  contempon 
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!a    Ten-WQ.    He   wrote   on   the   Claseics,   and    tdso  published 
7    and    easaje. 

.  Hou-cliao  ^  J$  HR.  A.D.  1491-1521.  Son  of  Gfau  To-  444 
[,  whom  be  encGeeded  in  1487  as  tenth  Emperor  of  the  Ming 
stj.  He  deToted  himself  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  his  exorbitant 
lads  for  monej  caused  frequent  rebellions,  until  in  1511 
ing  was  in  danger  and  many  profinces  were  harassed  by 
liU.  The  people  found  the  troops  worse  ihan  the  rebels;  and 
f  laid  in  Hu-Kuang  that  the  rebels  coihbed  them  with  an 
lury  comb,  the  Imperialist  troops  with  a  tooth-comb,  and  the 
wf  with  a  razor.  Eight  eunuchs,  known  as  the  Eight  lagers , 
omged  their  master's  Tagaries,  and  bribery  and  corruption 
^  rife,  until  in  1510  the  chief  eunuch  was  executed  for 
mi  and  his  fast  treasures  confiscated.  The  Emperor  learnt 
«Ub,  Mongol,  and  lianchu,  and  gate  himself  titles  in  these 
gug«s,  besides  taking  the  Buddhist  style  of  Prince  of  the  Law. 
1SI7  and  1518  he  tra?elled  incognito  to  HsClaii*  Fu,  and  was 
fiy  captured  in  a  Tartar  raid.  He  next  gaTC  orders  to  himself, 
ier  the  name  ^  ^  Chu  Shou,  to  go  on  a  southern  tour; 
I  when  Wang  Shou-jen  put  down  a  serious  rising  in  Kiangsi, 
pvopoted  to  hare  the  rebel  leader  left  at  large  on  the  Po-yang 
I  QDtil  he  could  proceed  thither  and  smitis  him  in  person.  He 
I  from  the  effects  of  being  upset  from  his  fishing-skiff.  Canonised 

1  Hoa-tsang  ^  J$  4|1.  A.D.  1507-1566.  Nephew  of  Chu  445 
K'ftflg.  and  paternal  second  cousin  of  Chu  Hou-chao  whom  he 
Mkd  in  1522  as  ele?enth  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He 
»J  an  autocratic  ruler  and  was  swayed  by  a  series  of 
blesi  faTourites,  among  whom  Ch^ou  Luan,  Hsia  Ten,  and 
Song  were  the  most  infamous,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  men 
Lao   Ch*^og,    Yang  Ting-ho,  and  Yang  Sh6n.  The  north-west 
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frontiers  were  constantly  raided  and  Peking  itself  was  in  a  state 
of  siege  more  than  Once,  while  the  Japanese,  angry  at  Uu 
stoppage  of  trade,  harried  Eiangnan,  Chehkiang  and  Fuhkien,  and 
local  and  aboriginal  risings  were  frequent.  Audiences  to  officisif 
were  rare;  large  sums  were  spent  on  palaces  and  temples;  whib 
the  Emperor,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  wasted  much  faluabb 
time  in  seeking  after  the  elixir  of  life.  The  growing  weaknen  of 
the  Court  was  shown  by  an  attempt  in  1542  to  murder  ibi 
Emperor  while  in  a  concubine's  apartments.  Canonised  m  {It^ 

446  Chu  Hsi  :^  ^  (T.  JC  H§  and  >fl|l  H§.  H.  B§  ^  and  j^ 
gP  and  ^^  and  H§  #  and  jg  ^  and  #  ^  ^  A^ 
A.D.  1130—1200.  The  famous  commentator,  known  as  Chu  T4 
or  Chu  Fu  Tzti.  Born  at  7[;  ;^  Yu-ch'i  in  Fuhkien,  wh»e  M 
father,  Chu  Sung,  was  an  oGBcial,  he  soon  displayed  signs  1 
unusual  ability  and  graduated  as  chin  shih  at  the  early 
nineteen.  His  father  had  already  died,  but  bad  left  bis  edui 
to  the  care  of  three  trusty  friends.  In  1151  he  was 
assistant  Magistrate  to  T^ung-an  in  Fuhkien,  where  he  rei 
for  three  years,  reforming  the  administration  and  improiii 
condition  of  the  people.  He  had  previously  been  suspected 
strong  leaning  towards  Buddhism  —  some  say  that  he 
became  a  Buddhist  priest;  but  by  the  year  1154,  an< 
guidance  of  the  philosopher  Li  T^ung,  he  had  seen  the  ei 
his  ways  and  had  given  himself  up  completely  to  the  ni 
orthodox    doctrines.    His    next    appointment    was    a    mi 


Hunan,   which   left  him  an  abundance  of  leisure  for  literar 
until     1163,     when    he    was    summoned    to    the    capital 
Emperor    Hsiao    Tsung.    He    soon    returned    to    his    old   ^^^^ 
remained    in    comparative    retirement    until    1178,    when  j 

forced    to    become    Governor    of    ^  j^    Nan-k'ang   in  i 
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morality.  His  principle  was  simply  oue  of  coasistency.  He  refused 
to  interpret  words  in  a  given  passage  in  one  sense,  and  tlie 
same   words  occurring  elsewhere,  in  another  sense.  In  the  prefiue 

to  his   P9  #  :^  -7*  4^  ^  S  #'  published  in  1745,    ^  ^ 
^    Wang  Pu-ch4ng  (bom   1671)  has  the  following  passage:  — 
**Shao   YuQg  tried  to   explain  the  Carton  of  Changes  by  nnmbsn, 
and  Ch^Sng  I  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  bnt  Cha  Hsi  aloM 
was    able    to    pierce    through    the    meaning    and    appropriate  tk 
thought  of  the  prophets  who  composed  it.*'  His  other  best  knowi 
(         works  are  the    ^/@^^t  &  metaphysical   treatise  containing  tti 
essence  of  his  later  speculations,  and  the   yj^ ^    Lesser  Learmsft 
a    handbook    for    the    young.    He    was    ennobled    as    Dnke,  ail 
canonised    as   ^,    and    in    1241    his    tablet   was    plaeed   in  lb 
Confucian  Temple.  ^ 

447  Chu  Hstl    :^  ^  •  4th  ceni   A.D.  Governor  of  Hsiang-yang  la 
Hupeh  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  lieutenants  of  Fa  Chien.  Wbi 
mother,    heading  a  body   of  some  huudred  men,  together  with  il] 
the    women    of   the    city,    proceeded    to    throw  up  an  earthwnkt 
afterwards  known  as  the    ^  ^  ^   Ladies*   Rampart,  by 
of  which  the  enemy's  assault  was  effectually  repulsed. 

448  Chu  Huan  :^  g  (T.  ^  >^ ).  Died  A.D.  238.  A  hot-tem] 
but   brave  and  honest  oGBcer  under  Sun   Ch'fian.  In  A.D.  822 
was  ennobled  as  Marquis  for  successfully  repelling  an  incnnm 
^  j^  Ts'ao  Jen  of  the  Wei  Kingdom. 

449  Chu  Huan  :^  ;g  (T.  ^^ij^.  H.  ^^).  Author  of  ibe 
^  ^  E  W  ^  ii^'    *    biographical    dictionary    of 

.  officials,  published  in  A.D.  1758. 
460  Chu  I    :^  g,    (T.   >(l{l  1$).  Died  B.C.  61.  A  pure  and  ii 
official  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  rose  to  \ye  Minister  of  Agrii 
In   early  life  he   had   been   a  petty   Magistrate  at  ^  ^^  T^i 
hsiang  in  Chehkiang,  and  had  so  won  the  lofe  of  the  people 
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e  left  orders  with  bis  son  to  bory  him  there,  where  bis  memory 

roald     be     kiadly     cberiibed.    The    Emperor    Hsflan    Ti    greatly 

UDeoted   bis   death,  and   presented  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to 

Iw  fiunily. 

Shu  I   ^  #   (T.  J^  5(iD).  A.D.  483-549.  A  natiye  of  Cb'ien-  461 

ITaag   io   Cbehkiang,    who  as  a  yonth  was  a  great  gambler  and  a 

Aigrace    to    his    neighbourhood.    When   he  grew   up,  he  reformed 

tad  doToted   himself  to  study,  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of 

the  CUssics,    of  history,  and  e?en  of  the  arts    and  sciences.  .He 

VM  pemnally  examined  by  Sb6n  Yo,  and  received  an  official  post 

«^  only  21  years  of  age.  His  fine  presence  and  mar?ellous  power 

if  work  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Prify  Council  by  the  Emperor 

Wi  Ti,   an    office   which    be  held  for  twelve  years  without  once 

Mrriog  reproof.  He  was  greedy  of  wealth,   venal,   a  sycophant, 

•id  food  of  luxury  and  sensuality.   He  and  his  sons  lived  in  a 

(liop  of  palaces  within   a  splendid  park,  never  spending  a  ea$h 

ii  diirity.   He  advised  the  Emperor  to  accept  Hon  Ching*s  offer 

if  allegiance,    and    died    of   shame    when    Hou    Ching   promptly 

nvolftid  and  besieged  the  capital.   Author  of  commentaries  on  the 

^  of  Rites  and  the  Canon  of  Changes. 

Oal-ohtln    ^j^^.   A.D.    1563-1620.   Son  of  Chu  Tsai-  452 

^<  wkom   he  succeeded  in    1572  as  thirteenth  Emperor  of  the 

Kig  dynasty.  His  long  reign  ushered  in  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty. 

\   «  opesed  well,  his  Bfinister  Chang  ChCl-ch<ng  ruling  for  the  first 

;    ^  Tisii  arbitrarily  but  well.  In  1578  the  population  was  returned 

;   ^  60{  Bullions,  and   in   1580  the  arable  land   was  found  to  be 

im  106    million    acres,    an    increase    of   45    million   acres  in   a 

^tuy.  The  frontiers  were  kept  at  peace  and  even  extended,  and 

^  eoQotry   was  very  rich.  The  death  of  Chang  left  the  Emperor 

^  to  indulge  in  sensualism  and  extravagance;  and  in  1599,  the 

AicropoUian     treasuries    being    empty,    provincial    surpluses    were 

IS 
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annexed  to  proTide  TIs.  24,000,000  for  the  marriage  of  the  Heir 
Apparent.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  1610,  whan  one 
single  public  Court  was  held  to  celebrate  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Emperor  with  his  heir,  no  one  but  eunuchs  oyer  taw  t)M 
sovereign.  The  Court  was  torn  by  several  parties,  half  the  oSmi 
were  left  vacant,  memorials  were  not  answered,  and  distraa  ia 
the  provinces  went  unrelieved.  M^nwhile,  the  empire  wii 
harassed  with  special  taxes,  inquisitorially  collected  on  peUj 
household  articles  by  eunuchs,  to  pay  for  mines,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  into  the  Privy  Purse.  The  middle  class  were  mosti^ 
ruined,  and  the  people,  finding  life  unendurable,  took  li 
brigandage.  In  1583  Nurhachn  appears  in  history,  and  before  th 
end  of  the  reign  the  Manchus  had  risen  to  power  and  WM 
invading  Korea  and  threatening  Liao-yang,  meeting  with  but  t, 
feeble  resistance  from  the  ill-paid  soldiery  and  corrupt  oflBeen 
the  Mings.  The  Japanese  invaded  Korea  in  1592;  and  when 
the  death  of  ^  ^  '^  P'ing  Hsiu-chi  they  at  last  e 
Fusan,  China  had  lost  incalculable  sums  and  thousanda  of 
Aboriginal  risings,  Mongol  incursions,  Tellow  Ri^ 
droughts  and  famines,  are  recorded  again  and  again;  and 
avaricious  monarch  left  a  ruined  country  to  his  feeble 
Canonised  as  1^  ^  Hi  M  ^• 
463  Ohu  I-tsun  :^^^  (T.  ft  if  )•  ^-D-  162»-.170«. 
devoted  student  of  archsBology,  who  travelled  far  and  wide* 
compare  inscriptions  on  tombs  and  buildings  with  tiie  reoorfl 
them  as  given  in  books.  He  was  also  a  clever  essayist  and  a 
In  1679  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  EmperaTi 
employed  in  historical  and  other  work.  He  was  the  author  ef 
B  ^  "^  P^  9  an  archeeological  and  historical  description  of 
and  its  neighbourhood ,  of  which  an  Imperial  edition  waa  pul 
1774.  Also,  of  the  ^  |^  q||* ,  a  critical  commentary  on  the  Qm 
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Cha  Jn    {^  ft .    A    dwarf  of  the  Choa  dynasty.   The  Ghineee  454 
•Tom  Thumb.** 

Cha  Jong    H^^jji'  A   legendary  being,  said  by  some  to  ba^e  465 
hecD   a   Minister  ander  Haang  Ti;  by  others,  to  be  identical  with 
Cli*ang    Li,    a   descendant  of  Choan   Hsfl;  while  a  third  acconnt 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Fn  Hsi.  He  is  the  God  of  Fire  and 
r«les    over    the    sonth;  hence  he  is  sometimes  called   "^  ^  J^ 
and   ^'^  ^^'   He  is  also  known  to  the  Taoists  as  ^  j|^ 
|£  ^   and  is  represented  as  an  animal  with  a  human  face. 
ChaKlo<)llih    ^'^^.   A.D.    1S78-1425.   The   eldest  son  456 
ol  the  Emperor  Yung  Low  He  reigned  as  fourth  soTsreign  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  for  one  year.  He  released  all  political  prisoners,  and 
tit  to  work  to  lighten  the  heayy  burdens  which  had  been  imposed 
ta  the    people    by    the    splendour   and    enterprise   of   his   father. 

Chn  Kao-hsft  ^  ^  ,^  .  Died  A.D.  ?  1426.  The  wcond  wn  of  457 

i       tkc  Eoperor    Tung    Lo.   Ho  gained  £une  and  &Toar  daring  his 

lilktr*!  soccessful    rebellion,    and   aspired  to  succeed   him  on  the 

^      ttiOM.    In     1404     his     hopes     were     disappointed     through    the 

^      i«ptiMDtations     of    Yang     Shih-ch'i,     Hsieh     Chin,     and     other 

^      cniaeUors;    and     for     the    rest    of    the    reign    he    took    e?ery 

^ffortnnity    of  attacking  them  and  the  Heir  Apparent.    In   1417 

;     ki  bther,  discoTering  that  during  his  absence  on  an   expedition 

i    ^giuiit  A-la-t'ai,  the  Prince  of  Han  (the  title  of  Chu  Eao-hsii) 

*    ■^  earollad    some    3,000    men    and    rioted  at  will  in   Nanking, 

f    vidied  to  degrade  him;  but  at  the  tearful  entreaty  of  his  brother, 

k  vas   merely    sent    to   ^  ^    Lo-an    in    Shantung.    There    in 

1428,  on   the   accession   of  his   nephew,   he  raised  the  standard  of 

Ji^oit:  bat  the   prompt  appearance  of  the  Emperor  with  artillery 

ftaread    him    to   submit    He    was    shackled    and    manacled    like    a 

cnainal;    and    when   the   Emperor  went  to  see   him,  his 
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stumbled  over  one  of  the  shackles  and  upset  a  large  caldron,  bj 
which  Cha  was  so  severely  burnt  that  he  died  of  his  injories. 

468  Chu-ko  Chin  ^^M  ^'^^  "T*  ^)*  ^'^'  178-241.  Tonnger 
brother    of    the    famous    Chu-ko    Liang.    In    the    troubles    which 
gathered,  around  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty  he  attached  himself 
to    the    fortunes    of  Sun    Ch^flan,    under    whom    he  rose  to  U^ 
oflBce  in   the  Eangdom  of  Wu.  At  a  conference  between  the  rival 
leaders  he  met  his  brother  face   to  face,  but'  allowed  no  sign  t9 
escape  him  that  he   was  dealing  with   other  than   a  stranger.  Ai 
attempt  was  once   made  to  persuade  Sun   Ch^Qan   that  he  was  ia 
treacherous   collusion  with  the  enemy;  whereupon   the  latter  aailt 
"His  oath  is  for  life  and  death;  he  would  no  more  desert  methia 
I  would  desert  him.*' 

459  Chu-ko  Liang  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  |9  -  ^^  ^°<>^^  »  01 X 
j^  ^).  A.D.  181-234.  A  native  of  |^  ^  Tang-tn  ii 
Shantung,  whose  father  died  while  he  was  still  a  child  and  hft 
him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  serving  under  Ydan  Shu.  Thenea  hi 
went  to  the  district  ruled  by  Liu  Piao,  and  there  moeh  of  Ul 
early  life  was  passed.  As  a  young  man  he  showed  aigna 
literary  genius,  occupying  bis  leisure  in  versifying.  He  used 
compare  himself  with  the  famous  Euan  Chung  and  Yo  I,  audi 
of  his  intimate  friends  recommended  him  to  Liu  Pei.  The 
then  an  unimportant  adventurer,  made  three  expedition!  in 
207  to  the  reed-hut  where  the  future  Minister,  like 
Cincinnatus,  was  leading  a  life  of  retirement.  On  the 
occasion  he  obtained  an  interview,  at  which  the  redose 
such  wide  knowledge  of  the  empire  and  such  a  grasp  of  ilie 
of  the  times  that  Liu  Pei  was  astounded,  and  dedued  thit 
receiving  a  promise  of  his  services  he  felt  the  joy  of  a 
regaining  its  native  element.  At  that  juncture  Sun  Ch^flan 
strong   position    in    Wu,    while    Ts'ao   Ts'ao  was  in 
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Pvttiog  himielf  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  new 
ellor,  and  following  his  advice  in  eTerything,  Liu  Pei 
"kad  upon  the  contest  with  his  two  riyals  for  the  possession 
la  empire.  Cha-ko  Liang,  seeing  that  a  coalition  would  be 
to  the  prospects  of  his  master,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
ici  of  the  Tacillating  Sun  Ch^flan,  with  whom  he  succeeded  in 
ig  a  defensive  alliance,  and  by  whose  means  he  inflicted  a 
)  Uow  on  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  at  the  ||^^  Bed  Wall  on  the 
•tne.    Having    at   length   seated    Liu  Pei  upon  a  throne  in 

modem  Sstlch'uan,  he  next  deyoted  himself  ardently  to 
111  reforms,  as  well  as  to  the  organisation  of  a  great  army. 
Pei  upon  his  deathbed  confided  his  son  to  his  Minister's  care, 
te  lame  time  begging  him,  if  the  young  man  should  proye 
pible,  to  mount  the  throne  himself.  The  goyernment  of  Shu 
Bg  been  satisfactorily  settled ,  Chu-ko  Liang  undertook  an 
iditioD  to  the  south  to  subdue  the  border  tribes,  and  is  said 
teTe  penetrated  into  Burmah.  Beturuing  from  this  expedition 
I.D.  227,  he  began  a  great  campaign  against  Wei,  which  was 
mhl  but  not  to  the  extent  anticipated.  Chu-ko  Liang 
cspoD  applied  to  be  degraded;  and  degraded  he  actually  was, 
oigli  still  retained  as  chief  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Another 
fHgo  was  undertaken  in  A.D.  231 ,  when  he  made  use  of  the 
on  device  of  'Vooden  oxen  and  running  horses**  as  a  means 
tnsiporL  What  the  device  was,  nobody  now  knows.  He  died 
^  engaged  in  another  campaign  against  Wei  in  A.D.  234. 
^71  well  informed  as  to  the  doings  of  his  contemporaries, 
BBg.Biing/*  as  this  darling  hero  of  the  Chinese  people  is 
tiosslelv  styled,  was  gifted  with  a  deep  insight  into  human 
ife,  often  seeming  to  his  subordinates  to  be  in  possession  of 
rfaoman  faculties.  Besides  the  "oxen  and  horses**  mentioned 
e.  he  invented  a  bow  for  shooting  several  arrows  at  once.  He 
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did  not  in  Tent,  as  is  often  stated,  bat  improved  and  nitimatalj 
perfected  the  Eight  Dispositions,  a  series  of  military  tactics.  He 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  mechanical  and  mathematical  geDios, 
and  one  who  coald  not  only  foretell  the  coarse  of  nataial 
phenomena  bat  even  control  them.  His  collected  writings  haft 
been  published  in  two  thin  volumes.  He  was  ennobled  as  Marqou 
in  A.D.  223,  and  canonised  as  J^  ;^;  and  in  1724  his  taUet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
460  Chu  Kuang-ch'ing  :^  5t;  ^  •  14th  cent.  A.D.  A  rebel  chirf, 
who  set  up  his  standard  of  revolt  towards  the  close  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty,  styling  himself  Emperor  of  the  ^  ^  H  ^i^^^  ^^ 
nation. 

4610huKuel  :^  j^   (T.   ^  ^.  H.  ^  Ji).  A.D.  1781-1807. 

A    native   of  Ta-hsing  in  Ghihli,   who  was  the  youngest  of  finr 
brothers,  another  of  whom,  Chu  T^n,  also  became  celebrated  as  i 
scholar    and  oflBcial.   He  graduated  as  chin  thih  in   1748;  and  ia 
1775,   when  Treasurer  of  Shansi,  he  was  denounced  for  stadyiif 
all    day    and    recalled    to    be    tutor    to    the    young    prince  wit 
subsequently  reigned   under  the  style  of  Chia  Ch4ng.  In  1790  k 
became  Governor  of  Anhai;  and  five  years  later,  while  aetii^  i^ 
Viceroy  at  Canton,  he   is  said  to  have  'turned  back  an  RwgHi^^ 
tribute-mission."    What   he    appears    really    to    have  done  wi 
return    the    gifts    which    the    English    mission    had    given   to 
former    Viceroy    and    Hoppo,    his    action    in    which    matter 
approved    by    the  venerable  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung  only  five 
before  his  abdication.   On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Ch4en 
he  became  one  of  Chia  Ch^ing*s  chief  advisers,  and  in  180S 
made    Grand    Secretary.    He    was    exemplary    in.  all    hit 
duties,  and   a  stranger  to  corruption  in  every  form.  For  the 
forty    years    of  bis  life,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  hit  wifti 
lived  alone,   not  even   taking  a  concubine.  Author  of  the  ^  Jfi 
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J^  ^  tt  ^  ^  9  ^  collection  of  poems  and  essays  to  which  the 
Emperor  prefixed  some  stansas.  Canonised  as  ^  jE  «  ^^^  admitted 
into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Chu  Knei-obdn    :^  ^$  M    (T.    #  g.  H.    ;g|^).  A.D.  462 

1766 — 1839.  A  native  of  J^  j^;  Shang-yflan  in  Kiangsn,  who 
graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1799  and  rose  by  1830  to  be  Goyemor 
of  Kaangtung.  As  a  boy,  he  induced  his  father  to  sell  his 
property  in  order  to  give  relief  in  a  time  of  famine;  and  when 
Prefect  of  §j^  j^  Cbto-ytlan  in  Kneichon,  he  risked  his  own  life 
by  anaothorisedly  spending  all  the  cash  in  the  treasury  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  grateful  people  made  good  the  deficit  by  public 
•ubscription.  He  is  admired  as  a  model  of  zeal  for  the  sovereign 
aad   the  people,  and  of  personal  uprightness  and  thrift  Canonised 

Chu  KaOK^hill  :^  H  yjpf  •  Died  A.D.  1674.  A  Chinese  Bannerman,  468 
who  after    distinguishing    himself   at    minor    posts   was  appointed 
Gofemor  of  Yfinnan.  Captured  by  Wu  San-kuei  in  1674,  he  died 
ciniog   the    rebels.    In    1742  he  was  included  in   the  Temple  of 

;        ChtMnapla  dc^  SN-  A.D.  1605-1662.  A  Mongol  adherent  of  464 

£ 

I        ^  Emperor  T'ai  Tsu  of  the  present  dynasty,  noted  for  his  reckless 

,..        Wifvy.  After  a  chequered  career  of  honour  and  degradation,  he 

■» 

I  *M  Mot  in  1654  to  repel  an  incursion  of  Chang  Hsien-chung's 
^^fman,  and  for  his  victory  he  was  ennobled  as  Viscount. 
CtsotiMd  as  )|  ^. 

QiQHii^h'dii    :^  M  l£    CT-   ^  -7-)-    I)"^   B-C-    ^^^'  ^  *^ 
voftkotter  under   the   Han  dynasty,  whose  wife  left  him  because 

^  eoold  not  stand  poverty.   By  diligent  study  he  became  Governor 

^  JkQci-chi    in     Chehkiang;*  and    his    wife,    who    had    sunk  to 

<^t<stioD,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  rejoin   him.   But  he  replied, 

"If  joQ  can    pick   up  spilt  water,   you   may  return;*'   whereupon 


•J- 
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his  wife  went  and  hanged  herself.  On  his  appointment  to  Eaei-chi, 
he  proceeded  to  his  post  in  old  clothes  and  without  any  ceranony; 
suddenly  producing  his  seal  of  office,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
his  disconcerted  subordinates,  who  were  spending  their  time  in 
drinking.  He  ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of  Minister  of  Slate, 
but  became  mixed  up  in  some  intrigue  and  was  put  to  death. 

466  Chu  Mien    :^  0.  Died  A.D.   1126.  The  son  of  a  druggist  of 
P4ng  chiang    in    Hunan,    who    with   the  aid   of  Ts^ai  Chiog  wis 
enabled  to  present  the  particular  precious  stones  which  the  Empoor 
Hui  Tsung  loved,   and  thus  to  obtain  official  rank.   Placed  at  the   . 
head  of  the  Tribute  Office,  he  so  oppressed  the  people  of  Chehkiaog 
that  they  rose  in   rebellion  in   1120,  and  T^ung  Kuan  was  fineri 
to   abolish   the  office   and   dismiss   him.    Nevertheless   his  immesii 
wealth,  wrung  from  the  people,  enabled  him  to  control  the  bestovil 
of  offices,  so  that  it  was  said  there  was  an  imitation  Court  ia  Ae 
south-east.  At   the   close    of   the  reign   of  Hui  Tsung,  he  leagoal 
himself  with  the  eunuchs   and   was  appointed  to  high  office.  Bii 
huge  palaces,  hosts  of  retainers,  and  fleet  and  bodyguard,  excM 
the     suspicion     of    the     new     monarch,    and    in     1126    he  v« 
disgraced  and  compelled  to  commit  suicide,  the  whole  of  his  nA 
landed  property  being  confiscated. 

467  Chu  Shih   :^  |j^  (T.    ^J|f  and   "^afC).  A.D.  1666-178J. 
A  native  of  Kao-an,  whence  he  is  often  spoken  of  as   ^^>IB 
13 .    Graduated    as    chin    ahih   in   1694,   and  rose  by   1730  to 
President  of  the  Board  of  War.   He  was  the  trusted  counsellor 
two    Emperors,    whose   esteem   he  enjoyed  throughout  their  Kvi 
receiving  an  Imperial  visit  of  sympathy  during  his  last  illness, 
wrote  on  the  Classics  and  on  history.   Canonised  as   ^  jjjj^ . 

468  Chu  Shou-ch*ang   :^  #  g    (T.  J^^ft).  A.D.  1031 -IK 

One  of  the  twenty-four  examples   of  filial  piety.    His  moiher 
his    father's   concubine,   and  gave   birth   to  him  shortly   after  i 
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Alter 'n    depaitare    for    hit    port  as  Ooyernor  of  the   Metropolitan 

>i0lrict.   A  few  yean  later  he  was  sent  as  a  child  to  his  father's 

Kxue  at   the  capital,  and  heard  no  more  of  his  mother.   Entering 

Dio     oflkial     life,     he     distingaished     himself    by    his     energetic 

idinioistration;   and  after  many  years  had  elapsed,  he  determined 

to  find   her.   All   his  efforts  were  for  some  time  in  yain.  He  tried 

various  Buddhistic   methods,  sach  as  cauterising  his  back,  barning 

tiM  top  of  his  head,  and  writing  out  tiUraa  with  blood.  At  length 

hs  resigned   oflBce  and  srt  out  to  search  for  her,  his  efforts  being 

ihioutely   crowned   with   success  after  a  separation  of  about  fifty 

j«UB.  He  was  at  once  restored  to  ofBce,   and  became  a  Minister 

of  SUte. 

Chu  8hu-chdng    :$:  ^  ^ .   0th  cent.   A.D.  A  poetess  of  the  4S9 
*risg  dynasty,  and  a  descendant  of  Han  YfL. 
ja^Sung  :^;|b5   (T.  .:gf  ^.  H.   ^^).  A.D.  1097 -.1148.  *W 
Tk  ftiber    of   the    famous    Chu    Hsi.    A    naiiye  of  Anhui,   who 
F«<i«aied  as  chin  $hih  in   1118  and  entered  upon  an  ofBcial  career, 
niiiBg  to   be   a  secretary    in    the    Board   of  Cifil  Office.  But  his 
^ffoiitioQ    to    Cb'in    Kuei   and    to    the   peace  proposals  with  the 
^a'  Tartars  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  retired  into  private 
^'  In  1530  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
*^  **   ^  ^     A  ID.  1360  - 1424.  The  fourth  son  of  Chu  Tflan-  471     ^  v 
^^*  tod    uncle    to   the    Emperor    Hui  Ti   whom   he  succeeded 
*  1403.    The    elder    son    of  Chu  Tflan-chang  haying  died,  Chu 
liiKv^Q  became  Heir  Apparent.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Emperor 
^t  Cho   <n    to    the    north  in  a  kind  of  Viceregal  position,   as 
*"•<»  of   :f(j  ^    Pei-p'ing,    his    mental   capacity    and  energetic 
^penineDt  being  in  awkward  contrart  with  those  of  his  nephew, 
^  Betr    Apparent.   The    seat    of   his    gofernment   was  to  be  at 
fAing.  the  old   capital  of  the   Mongols,   from   which  he  came  to 
adopt  the  title   of  Prince  of  Ten.   It  was  popularly  believed  that 
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the  Emperor  allowed  his  son   but  a  trifling  force  wiih  which  to 

yentnre  on  his  northern  raid;  at  any  rate  the  son  proved  himself 

fully    eqnal    to    the   emergency.    Upon    the    whole  jouniey    from 

Nanking   to  Peking,  he  found  only  one  place,   ^   Mao-chon  in 

Shantung,   which   succeeded   in   holding   out  against  him;  and  on 

the  return  of  the  yictorious  army  this  city  was  captured,  and  taken 

to  pieces  brick  by  brick.  This  march  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 

events  in    modern   Chinese   history.    The  great  plain  north  of  the 

Yang-tsze  was  depopulated,  ''swept  by  the  besom  of  Prince  Ten.** 

Immediately  after  the  installation  of  his  nephew  upon  the  thioiMi 

the    Priuce   of  Yen   threw   off  his   allegiance.   At   the   head  of  a 

large  army  he  marched  southwards,  defeating  the  forces  which  loyiDy 

endeavoured    to   support  the  legitimate  sovereign.  Notwithttandiflf 

several  early  reverses  in  Shantung,   where  he  was  twice  defiBsM 

by    the    Imperialist    commanders,    he    advanced    to  the  Yang;406 

I 

which  he  crossed  in  the  summer  of  1403;  and  having  been  joim' 
by    ^  ^  Hm    Li    Ching-lung    and    others  of  the  chief  Impdal 
^  leaders,    he    entered    Nanking   in    triumph.    The   young   Empanr 
disappeared   in    the  confusion  which    followed  upon  the   entiy  ^ 
the  troops  into  his  palace,  and  was  never  seen  again;  althoogliA 
after  years  pretenders  started  up  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
obtained  the  support  of  many  in  their  efforts  to  recover  the  till 
This    victory   was  signalised  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Yen 
the  immediate  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  under  the 
^^    famous  year- title  of   ^  ^   Yung  Lo.  The  new  Emperor 
that    he    could    govern    as    well    as   he    could    fight    He 
immigrants    from    Shantung    and   Shansi    to  repeople  the 
which  had  been  laid  waste.   Peking  was  built;  a  Penal  Code 
drawn   up;  and  missions  under  the   charge  of  eunncha 
to    Java,   Sumatra,   Siam,   and  even  to  Ceylon.    Yarions 
expeditions  were  dispatched  against  the  Tartars,  coating  vaat 
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of   money,   with    howoTer  Tery  little  reeult.  In  1409  ennnchs  were 
appointed   to   official   poeta,    and   set   to   watch   the   doings  of  the 
regolar  ataff.   In    1419  the  Japaneae  inyaded  Liao-tnng,  but  their 
attempt  proTed  a  ditaatront  failure.  In  1421  the  capital  was  moTed  ^ 
to  Peking.  The  Emperor  patronised  literature,  and  iaaned  the  huge 
encyclopedia    known   as   the    ^  ^  ^  ^ ,   which   occupied   for    Y 
ofer   two   years   the  energies   of  fife  chief  directors,  twenty  sub- 
directors,   and    2,169   subordinates   (see   H$ieh   Chin).  His  Majesty 
was    an    ardent    Buddhist,    and    the  priests  of  that  religion  were  ^ 
raised  to  high  positiona  and  exerted  considerable  influence  at  Court. 
In  1421  there  were  loud  complaints  that  some  10,000  priests  were 
Biiatained  in   Peking,   while  the  people  of  seyeral  profinces  were 
ndocsd  to   eating   bark   and   grass.   Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^ ,   to 
^^  was  added  later  on  the  temple-name  of  J^  j|Q.. 
ChuTiai-hon  :^  H  i||g.  A.D.  1537-1572.  Son  of  Chu  Hon-  478 
^Bg.  whom   he  succeeded   in    1567   as   twelfth   Emperor  of  the 
ttng  dynasty.   His  short  reign  opened  with  reforms,  the  building 
rf  ptlacea    being   stopped    and    magicians    punished.    The    gndn- 
;        toiport  route  was  reopened  and  the  breach  in  the  Yellow  Birer 

I 

^  *>•  dosed,   though   fresh  breaches  took  place  in  1569  and  1570, 

i  EoQKht  howeyer  still  continued  to  be  charged  with  the  superrision 

f  ^  tlte  regular  officials.   In   1567  Anda  threatened  the  capital,  but 

]  ^  jesfi  later  made   peace   and  receited   a   title.   Canonised   as 

{  AuTra  ^7^.  A.D.  742-784.  A  natiye  of  Ch'ang-p'ing  in  478 
Ckikli.  lod  son  of  a  lieutenant  under  An-lu-shan.  He  gained  great 
Polarity  by  his  ostentatious  liberality  while  serring  under 
fiJUl  Li  Huai-hsien.  In  772  he  was  confirmed  as  Viceroy  of 
It  vS  Lu-lung  in  Chihli ,  and  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  Two 
r«tn  Uter  he  came  to  Court  in  state,  and  at  his  own  request 
*ii  transferred   to  Shensi,  his  post  being  changed  to  FAng-hsiang 
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in  780.  In  782  he  was  recalled  to  the  capital  and  receired  hij^ 
rank  but  no  power,  his  brother  Chu  ^  T^ao  having  reTolted.  In 
788  the  troops  sent  against  Li  Hsi-lieh  mutinied  while  paasiog 
Lo-yang,  and  the  Emperor  fled  to  Fdng-t^en  in  Shenn.  The 
mutineers,  old  soldiers  of  Chu  Tz*ti,  placed  him  at  their  head, 
and  be  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty;  but  he  fiulad 
to  capture  Fdng-t4en,  and  in  spite  of  the  friendship  of  Li  Hoai- 
kuang,  was  driven  from  Ch*ang-an  in  784.  He  was  slain  by  OM 
of  his  own  officers  while  trying  to  reach  the  Tur&n. 

474  Chu  Wang  Shen  ft  3E  1$ .  It  is  related  that  in  the  ooantiy 
of  the  ^  ^  Yeh-lang  a  girl  was  once  washing  linen  wlm 
suddenly  a  large  piece  of  bamboo  was  drifted  up  to  her  feel 
Hearing  a  sound  from  within,  the  girl  broke  open  the  bamloi 
and  found  a  man-child.  This  child  became  in  time  a  great  wanior 
and  made  himself  chief  of  the  Teh-lang,  adopting  Chu  as  Ui 
surname.  In  B.C.  Ill,  when  the  Teh-lang  territory  was  absoiM 
into  the  empire,  he  tendered  his  submission  and  received  Iromte 
Emperor  a  seal  of  jade.  Was  worshipped  after  death  as  a  god. 

475  Chu  Wen  :^ij^.  A.D.  854-914.  A  native  of  ;^  ^|  Y$^ 
shan  in  Honan.  He  began  by  following  the  fortunes  of  Huaig 
Ch'ao;  but  in  882  he  submitted,  and  was  appointed  to  b*' 
Magistrate  at  f\i  Pien-chou  by  the  Emperor  Ebi  Tsung,  U 
name  being  changed  from  Wdn  to  ^  J^  Ch'tLan-chung. 
last  Emperor  of  the  T*ang  dynasty,  in  return  for  his  rescue 
the  eunuchs,  made  him  Prince  of  Liang,  and  ultimately  becaoit 
puppet  in  his  hands.  He  compelled  the  weak  monarch  to 
the  capital  from  Ch'ang-an  to  Lo-yang  which  was  Chii*s 
place  of  residence;  and  in  904  he  assassinated  him  and  aU 
sons,  except  one  boy  of  fourteen  who  abdicated  in  Cha*8  f« 
in  907.  He  then  changed  his  name  to  ^  Huang,  and  mon: 
the  throne  as   first  Emperor  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty.  In  \ 
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lie   trmDtferred   his  capital  from   Pien-chon  to  Lo-yang,  and  there 

be   was  mordered  by  his  eldest  son    ^  ^  ]^  Chu  Tu-knei,  lest 

kis  own  claim  to  the  throne  shonld  be  set  aside  in  faTonr  of  an 

adopted  son   who  happened  to  hare  a  lovely  wife.  He  was  a  most 

beeotioiis  man,  and  is  said  to  hare  had  incestnoos  relations  with 

his  eight  daoghters-in-law.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as   ^  li 

ChHian-chong,    Li    being    the    surname    of  the    House    of   T^ang. 

CsBOoised  ae   ^  jjj|§^ . 

ChnWdn-lao  ^^^  (T.   ij^H-  H.  ggjK)*  18^^  ce»t.  476 

iJ).  A  natire  of  Wn-chin  in  Eaangsn,  who  gained  great 
itpatitioD  ae  a  painter  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ch4en 
Lug.  His  painting  in  water-colours  of  the  hundred  horses  famous 
it  Chinese  history  was  a  wonderful  work  of  art,  being  one 
koadred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  length  by  seTenty-three  feet  in 
^^mMl  For  this  chef  (Tcbuw^  he  was  rewarded  with  an  official 
ifpoiotineat    in    his  natiTe  prorince,   and  also  with  an   honorary 

<%QTiiHdlfo  :^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  923.  Son  of  Chu  W«n,  477 
*^  be  succeeded  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty. 
B*  killed  his  elder  brother  and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne , 
*^**pQg  his  name  to  ]^  T^ien.  But  he  was  ultimately 
••"pusfied  by  Li  l^^un-hsfl,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of  his 
Hacs  to   which    he    himself   had    set  fire.  Known  in  history  as 

^^TuHdlien    :^^tpt-    Died    A.D.    1644.    Brother   of  Chu  478 

T>-«fciao,    whom    he    succeeded    in    1627    as    sixteenth    and    last 

^ptror  of   the  Ming  dynasty.   The  eunuchs  were  promptly  put 

"^t  and    an  attempt  made  to   reorganise  the  Gofernment  and 

^^J'  The    regular    annual  deficit  of  OTer  a  million  taels,  apart 

^  the    Palace    expenses,  necessitated   extra  taxation;  and  this, 

i»sei    with    bad    seasons,    drove    the  north-west   into  revolt.  Tet 
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the  rebels  were  often  in  great  straits,  from  which  they  were 
sayed  only  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Imperialist  CHenerals  and  the 
constant  pressure  of  Manchn  incursions.  The  Emperor  desired  to 
rule  well,  but  his  fear  of  parties  led  him  to  reappoint  eunuchs  to 
watch  his  Generals.  In  1640  grain  in  Honan  was  10,000  eaJk  a 
peck;  and  the  proTince,  after  the  capture  of  Honan  and  Fai* 
fSng  by  Li  Tzti-ch*£ng,  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  In  1642  Li 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  bid  for  the  empire;  and  after 
easily  scattering  the  raw  levies  of  which  the  Imperialist  armifli 
were  now  composed,   advanced  into  Shensi,  where  he  assumed  tk  ^ 


Imperial  title  and  issued  a  manifesto,  and  then  through  Shansi  M 
Peking.  In  the  capital  all  was  confusion.  The  treasury  wm 
empty;  the  garrison  were  too  few  to  man  the  walls;  and  fti 
Ministers  were  anxious  each  to  secure  his  own  safety.  lA 
advance  was  scarcely  opposed ,  the  eunuch  commanders  of  cite 
and  passes  hastening  to  surrender  them;  and  on  April  9,  IM9 
Peking  fell.  On  the  previous  night  the  Emperor,  who  had 
to  flee,  slew  the  eldest  Princess,  commanded  the  Emprsa 
commit  suicide,  and  sent  his  three  sons  into  hiding.  At  dawn 
bell  was  struck  for  the  Court  to  assemble;  but  no  one  eame. 
Majesty  then  ascended  the  ^  ^  Wan  Sui  Hill  in  the 
grounds  and  wrote  a  last  Decree  on  the  lapel  of  his  robe: 
"WE,  poor  in  virtue  and  of  contemptible  personality, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God  on  high.  My  Ministers  have 
me.  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  my  ancestors;  and  therefore  I 
take  off  my  crown,  and  with  my  hair  covering  my  £aee 
dismemberment  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Do  not  hurt  a 
one  of  my  people  T'  He  then  hanged  himself,  as  did  one 
eunuch.  Li  Tzii-ch'£ng  caused  his  body  and  that  of  the  Ei 
to  be  coffined,  and  they  were  buried  by  the  Manchua.  His 
sons    were    caught    by    Li,    and  were  taken  with  him   whM 
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driven  from  Peking  bj  Wu  San-kuei  and  the  Manchus. 
kisad  aa    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^,  and  alao  known  in  history  as 

It- 

Tn-hsiao    :^  ^  i$.    A.D.    1605-1627.    The    fifteenth  479 

iror  of  the  Ming  dynaaty.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1620, 
left  the  goTemment  entirely  to  the  ennnch  Wei  Chnng-hsien. 
ig  this  reign  nothing  was  done  to  check  the  Manchn 
ice,  all  Liao-tnng  being  practically  abandoned,  while  in 
k*aaD  and  the  sonth-west  there  was  a  serious  natife  rising, 
mpoferished  was  the  GoTernment,  that  when  in  1624  the 
m  Rifer  burst  its  banks  at  Hstl-chou,  that  city  was 
doaed  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  repair  the  dykes.  During 
jfu  1623  the  Dutch  made  an  attack  on  the  Pescadores  and 
r  places,  and  also  occupied  Formosa.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^ 

iTa-lang  :^^tt-  Died  A.D.  1662.  Known  as  Prince  480 
1^  Tung  Ming,  who  in  1646  set  up  as  Protector,  with  his 
^  ^t  y  ]|§  Chao-ch^ing  in  Kuangtung,  and  soon  adopted 
Imperial  style  as  heir  and  successor  of  the  Mings.  In  1648 
m  than  seren  profinces  owned  allegiance  to  him;  but  by  the 
o(  1651  only  Tflnnan  and  Eueichou  remained.  In  spite  of  the 
fii  of  his  braye  Minister,  Chfl  Shih-ssti,  the  Manchus  gradually 
Bead  and  in  1659  entered  Tilnnan.  Chu  fled  by  way  of 
laein  into  Bormah;  and  when  that  country  was  inraded  by 
SsQ-kuei  in  1661,  he  was  surrendered  to  the  conquerors  and 
M  course  put  to  death.  He  and  many  of  his  adherents  were 
tians:  and  the  Jesuit  Father,  A.  Eoffler,  has  styled  him  the 
aotine  of  China. 

Ta-rang    :^  |{r  tt-    ^-^^    1470-1505.    Son    of   Chu  481 
•flh^Q,   whom  he  succeeded  in  1487  as  ninth  Emperor  of  the 
'.  A  kindly,  weak  man,  he  instituted  several  reforms. 
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but    was    too    much    in    the    hands   of  relatires    and 
Daring  his  reign   there  was  some  desultory  fighting  about  Hami, 
and    occasional   Tartar   raids,    while   the   aborigines   of  the  sonih* 
west    rose    more    than    once    and    the    Yellow    Biter    gafe   mneh 
trouble.     He    consulted    his    Ministers,    and    curtailed    the   poww 
of    the    eunuchs.     In    1491    the    population   of   the    empire  wm 
returned    at    52|    millions.     He    left    his    young    son    under  tti 
regency  of  three  high  officials.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^1^  ^  ^. 
482  Chu  Yii-cUen    ^  ^  ^.    Died   A.D.    1646.   The    Prinee  rf 
Tang,   a  descendant  of  the  first  Ming  Emperor,  who  was  set  ip 
by  Ch^ng  Chih-lung  on   the  fall  of  Hangchow  in   1645.   He  wai 
himself  energetic,  but  his  partisans  in  Hu-Euang  would  not  obaj 
his  orders.    The  Manchu  forces  steadily  adfanced  through  FqUdbi* 
into  Kiangsi,   and  the  Prince,  who  in  his  distrust  of  Chteg  CUb* 
lung   had   reached   Kan   on  his   way  to  Ch'u-chou,  was  forced 
flee.    He  was  ultimately  captured,  and  stanred  himself  to  deadt 

488  Chu  Yiian-chaiig  :^jtM   (^-   H^)-  ^-^-  1828-lS»ft 

A    native   of    ^ffj^    Chung-li   in  Anhui.    His  fiunily  was 
and  his  early  years   were  spent  in  tending  cattle.    At  the  age 
17  he  lost  both  his  parents  and  an  elder  brother.    It  was  a 
of  famine,   and   they   died  from   want  of  food.    He  had  no 
to   buy   coffins,   and   was  forced  to  bury  them  in  straw.    He 
then    advised    by    his    dead    parents,   who   appeared  to  him   in 
dream,    to    enter    the    Buddhist    priesthood;    and    aoocyrdin^y 
enrolled  himself  as  a  novice  at  the  ^  jf^  Huang-chtLeh  mo: 
near  F§ng-yang.    At  this  time  Shun  Ti,  the  last  Emperor  of 
Mongol    dynasty,   had    degenerated  into   a    voluptnaiy  and 
mere  puppet    in   the  hands  of  his  Ministers.    MisgoTemment  i 
rebellion   prevailed.    The  priests,   unable   to  provide  for  their  Q 
wants,  dismissed  the  novices.    Chu  proceeded  to  Ho-fei,  when 
led  a  wandering  life  for  some  three  years,  and  at  length  lataH 
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9  the  monasierj.    Shortly   afterwards,  Eao  Tzti-hsing  at  the  head 

if  a   large   force  attacked  and  took   ^   Hao«chou   and  burnt  the 

noBaaterj.  The  prieata  all  fled  for  their  lifea,  and  with  them  Chu; 

bal  the  latter  soon   returned   to  the  citj  with  a  view  of  offering 

Ui  terricefl   to   Eao  TtQ-hsing.    Aa  a   Mongol  army   was  close  at 

kind,  he    was    at    first    taken  for  a  spy  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 

He  managed  howefer  to  obtain  an  interriew  with  Eao  Tzti-hsing, 

ui  10  impressed  the  Generalissimo,  as  he  styled  himself,  with  his 

ailitary  bearing,  that  his  offer  was  readily  accepted.    He  did  good 

work  under  Euo  TzQ-hsing,  winning  fictories  wherever  he  fought; 

ui  when  Euo  died  in  1355,  and  Han  Lin-£rh  was  set  upatHao- 

ckoi,  he   was    appointed    Assistant  Generalissimo.    Declining    the 

poit,  he  crossed   the  Yang-taze;  and  after  recovering  all  the  left 

^  of  the    rifer,    proclaimed    himself   Prince    of  Wo  in   1864. 

Within  the  next  two  years  he  became  master  of  Eiangsi  and  parts 

tf  Chehkiang.    In   1367  he  sent  his  generala   northwards,  and  in 

1368  he  mouoted  the  throne  as  first  Emperor  of  the  Great  Uing 

^mty,   with    the  year  title   ^^  ;^   Hung  Wn,  by  which  he  is 

^■ftnoDly   known   to   foreigners.    In   the  same  year  he  conquered 

'ikkieo,  Enangtuug,   Eoangsi,  and   Shansi;   and  in   1369  Shensi 

*«  reduced.     In    1370    the    Mongol   Emperor  Shun   Ti  died  at 

mbnim,  and   all  hopes  of  a  re-establishment  of   the    Mongol 

P^ff   were    at    an    end,     though     Mongol     invasions    continued 

pcnodieally   throoghoot  the  reign.    In    1371   Sstich^uan   and   Liao- 

I 

^    were     added     to     his    dominions,    and    Yfinnan    in    1381. 

wi while  tha  new   Emperor,   in   addition  to  his  military  genius, 

'^'Vid  almost  equal  skill  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  and 

■^  became    a    liberal    patron    of   literature    and    education.     He 

*8kuied  the   present   system  of  examinations;   restored  the  dress 

^  ^  T^ng    dynasty;    published    a    Penal   Code;   abolished  such 

Itaoboieou   as    mutilation;   drew   up  a  kind  of  Domesday  Book 

18 
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under  which  taxation  was  regalated;  and  fixed  the  coinage  apo 
a  proper  basis,  government  notes  and  cash  being  equally  cnrrail 
Eanuchs  were  prohibited  from  holding  official  posts.  Baddhifl 
and  Taoism  were  made  State  religions.  Suzerainty  was  anerlei 
over  Korea,  which  on  a  dynastic  revolution  in  1392  beeaai 
known  as  ^  j^  Chao-hsien.  On  the  other  hand,  the  JaptnMi 
made  frequent  descents  all  through  the  reign  upon  the  oosii  d 
Chehkiang,  necessitating  a  special  system  of  coast  defence.  By  \k 
wife,  who  had  been  the  adopted  daughter  of  Euo  Tsti-hsing  ad 
was  afterwards  known  as  Ma  Hou  and  by  four  concubines  he  htt 
twenty-four  sons.  All  of  these  became  Princes,  and  nine  of  tbH 
were  set  over  nine  separate  divisions  of  the  empire.  In  his  il 
age  he  grew  very  suspicious,  and  many  of  the  able  men  who  k| 
aided  him  in  early  days  were  accused  of  treason  and  perished  4 
the  scaffold.  Popularly  known  as  the  '^Beggar  King,*'  in  alli 
to  the  poverty  of  his  early  days,  he  was  canonised  as  ^  J^ 
with  the  temple  name  of  ^  jj|§, ,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  ^ 
the  Golden  Touth. 

484  Chu  Yfln   :$:  f|  (T.   jj^:).   1st  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of 
Shantung,   who  led  the  life  of  a  swashbuckler  until  he  was 
when   he  reformed  and  entered  upon  a  public  career.    His  life 
a  chequered  one,  and  he  was  more  than  once  jientenced  to 
On  one  occasion,  he  asked  the  Emperor  TtLan  Ti  to  lend  hia 
Imperial  sword   that  with  it  he  might  slay  a  certain  traitor. 
this  his  Majesty  was  very  angry  and  ordered  him  to  be 
at  once.    But  he  clung  to  the  railings,  demanding  to  be  eut 
like  Pi  Ean,  which  so  touched  the  Emperor  that  he  was 
Instructions    were    then    given    that    the    railing^,    broken   in 
scuffle,   were  not  to  be  replaced  but  to  be  left  there  as  a 
to  a  loyal  official. 

485  Ohu  Yiia    ^  ^    (T.    J|t  H  and   ft  #•  H.   ^  $$). 
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1729  —  1780.    A    native   of  Ta-hsing   in    Chihli   and  elder,  brother 

of   Chn    Knei,    celebrated    as    a    scholar    under    the   reign  of  the 

Emperor  Ch*ien   Lang.    Gradnatiog  as  chin  thih  in  1754,  he  was 

nai  in  1771  as  Literary  Chancellor  to  Anhni.    Here  he  published 

I  new   edition   of  the  famous  SAuo   Wen^  with  a  learned  preface; 

aid  on  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  Decree  calling  for  the  production 

oi  works    not    generally    known,    he    memorialised    the    Throne, 

dfiwisg  attention    to   the   famous   encyclopaedia   of  Yung  Lo  (see 

Ck  77),    then    preserved    among    the    archives    of  the    Han-lin 

College.    This,    he    said,    contained    a    vast    number    of  ancient 

mb  quite    unknown   to   the   public   at   large;   and   he  proposed 

tbt  Commissioners   should  be  appointed  to  examine  its  contents 

01  I  system   which   he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  detail.    At  this 

tine,  Uu  T*ung-hs<in  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and 

kt  fiewed  the  question   unfavourably  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

tf  so  importance  to  the  administration  of  government.  However, 

liUr  mocb   opposition   Chn   Tflu's   proposal    was  laid   before  the 

Eftpoor.    Hence  the  Commission  which  resulted  in  the  publication 

^tke  P9  Jif[  ^^.    It    was    in    activity  for  the  space  of  13 

jwi.   during    which    time    -3460    separate    works    were    brought 

%ther,  no  less  than.  500  being  extracted  from  the  encyoloptedia, 

*U  of  which   were  at  the  time  out  of  circulation.    Chu  YUn  next 

wggeHed    a    revision    of   the    Thirteen    Claatict^    but    this    scheme 

*M  Dot   carried    out.     He    ifas    subsequently    appointed    Literary 

Ckftoedlor   of   Fnhkien,    and    died    at    his    post  in  the  following 

7<v-  He   was    the    author    of   a    collection    of   essays,  published 

•Mtf  the  title  of   ^  J9  ^  ^.    Canonised  as    ^  jE  -^. 

Chtt  TUn^hnen  :$:  ^  ^  {T.  I|  gf? .  H.  fi  ^ ).  Born  A.D.  486 

I*$9.  A  native  of  the  Soochow  Prefecture,  who  took  his  hsiu  ti^ai 
^^9^  «t  14  and  was  afterwards  a  Magistrate  in  Auhui.  There  he 
eoapieted   in    1853  his    |K  ^  ifi  ^l|  )^  $    Phonetic  Shuo  Win, 
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in  wkich  he  was  aided  by  :^  ^  ^  Chu  Ching-jnng.  He  iko 
wrote  commentaries  on  four  of  the  Classics  and  on  Mencins,  and 
is  the  author  of  poems,  and  of  works  on  history,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics. 

487  Ohu  Yttn-mlng   Ift  ^  5i    (T-    #  =^  •   H.    ;R  |lj ).  AJ). 

14G0  —1526.  A  native  of  Ch^ang-chou  in  Eiangpa,  who  distinguished    ; 
himself  as  a  scholar  and  calligraphist  nnder  the  Ming  dynasty. 

488  Chu  Yiin-wen  :^  yb  ^  •  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^0-  The  son  of  H 
Piao,  eldest  son  of  Chu  YtLan-chang.  He  had  a  Tery  reeediog 
forehead,  which  much  displeased  his  grandfather;  however  he  gnw  • 
up  to  be  a  clever  boy,  and  could  make  good  verses.  His  b&K  ] 
dying    in    1392,    he   succeeded    to   the    throne   in  1398  as  seeoad 

i 

Emperor    of   the    Ming   dynasty,    and    at   once  took  measorei  to  ; 
deprive  of  power  his  uncles  who  were  Princes  of  various  parti  off 
the  empire.   Five  of  them   were  degraded;  but    ;|^   Ti,  Prinee  off 
Ten,    who   ruled   modern  Chihli,   rebelled  in   1399,  nominally  o» 
the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  remove  his  sovereign's  evil  advimp 
The  Emperor  and  Fang  Hsiao-ju  mismanaged  the  war,  tmsiiiigt^ 
double-dealing,  until  in  1402  Ti  was  treacherously  allowed  to 
the  Tang-tsze,  and  Nanking  opened,  its  gates  to  the  great  monaidb 
afterwards  known  as  Tung  Lo.   The  defeated  sovereign  vauiihiJ '' 
It  is  supposed   that  he  fled  to  TQnnan  in  the  garb  of  a  moalp< 
left    to    him,    so    the    story    runs,    with    full    directions   by 
grandfather.     After    nearly    forty    years*  wandering,   he  is  said 
have  gone  to  Peking  and   lived   in  seclusion  in   the  palace 
his    death.    He  was  recognised  by   a  eunuch  from  a  mole  oa 
left  foot,  but  the  eunuch  was  afraid  to  reveal  his  identitj. 
in  history  as   ^  ^  ^   or    ^  ^. 

489  Ohu  Tung-shun   :^  ^  )^    (T.    |j^  — .  H.    ^  ||). 

1617  —  1689.    A   native  of  E*un-shan  in  Eiangsn,  at  the  aabk 
which  town  by  the  conquering  Tartars  his  father  periabad  rati 


I ,  M  though  the  great  Cba  Hsi  had  been  the  author.  His 
te  taying  was,  *To  know  what  one  ought  to  know,  and  to 
il  one  ought  to  do,  that  is  enough;  there  is  no  time  for 
ig  elae/* 

^  Ajfk'  ^  swashbuckler  of  the  Chin  State,   employed  by  490 
Ling  to  a»assinate  ^  ^  -^   Chao  Hsflan  Tzti.  But  when 
f  *Hhe  people's  lord,**  sitting  ready   dressed  and  waiting  to 
Court,  he  eould  not  bring  himself  to  strike  the  fatal  blow, 
mid  be  a  disloyal  act,*'  said  he;  ''and  yet  it  is  a  breach  of 

I  disobey  the  Duke **  Thereupon  he  dashed  out  his  own 

sguost  a  tree. 

k^  f|Jif[.  A.D.  1615-1675.  Won  the  title  of  baturu  by  491 
yvess  at  the  age  of  17,  and  later  on  shared  in  the  pursuit 
Ttt-eh^tog  and  the  destruction  of  Chang  Hsien-chung,  and 
•ipeditaon  of  1652  against  the  Ordoe  Mongols.  In  1656  he 
a  sQtceesful  engagement  off  Foochow  with  Koxinga*s  fleet. 
isid  as   m  {{i: ,  and  admitted   into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Knang-llBi  i^jftM-  ^^^  ^^^'  ^•^'  ^  native  of  }P|  Jun-  492 
i  KiangsQ,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  726  and  distinguished 
r  as  a  poet  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Censor  about  A.D.  750, 
ft  a  eoDectioD  of  his  writings  entitled   ^  %  jS  W  * 
PMl  fi  ^    (T.    ^  1^ ).    4th    cent.    A  D.    A    military  493 
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Annals^  and  meant  that  he  did  not  openly  praise  and  blame,  bot 
kept  his  judgments  to  himself.  Hsieh  An  remarked  of  him, 
'^Though  Gh^n  P^ou  sajs  nothing,  jet  he  acts  like  the  Yaryiog 
influences  of  the  foar  seasons;*'  meaning  that  he  could  warm  to 
life  or  chill  to  death,  as  occasion  might  require,  without  eren 
opening  his  lips. 

494  Oh*u  Sui-liang  ^^%  (T.  ^  #).  A.D.  596-658.  Ai 
official  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  first  Emperor  of  tbe  | 
T'ang  dynasty.  Appointed  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  b  i 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  young  Emperor,  who 
ennobled  him  as  Duke.  In  A.D.  655  he  strenuously  opposed  thi 
elevation  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon ,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Emperor.  The  climax  was  reached  when  in  full  Coort  intd 
he  flung  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  beat  his  head  ii 
obeisance  upon  the  ground  until  the  blood  flowed  freely.  He  wtf 
dismissed  to  a  provincial  post  and  finally  banished  to  Korea  mhen 
he  died,  his  two  sons  being  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  b 
later  years  he  ^ok  up  with  Buddhism,  and  is  said  to  have  latia 

a   niche   with   an  image  of  Maitr^ya  Buddha.  He  was  £Eimoas  ai  i 
calligraphist,  and  is  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Wang  Hsi-chih. 

Ch*u  Ti.  See  Shih  Ch*ang-kuei. 

495  Ch'u  Tin-Uang    #  ^  ^    (T.    ^f  ^.   H.    H  ^g).  0* 

A.D.    1785.    A    writer    on    the    Classics,    chiefly    on    the 
Decorum     Ritual;     but     more     especially     a    mathematician 
astronomer. 

496  Ch*U  Ying    ^  ^ .    1st   cent.   A.D.  The  name  under  wbiA 
known    Ying,   Prince  of  Ch^u,  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  E 
Wu   Ti  of  the  Han   dynasty.   He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
first  in  China  to  become  a  believer  in  the  Buddhist  religion. 

497  Cai*u  Tiian  ^  j)^   (T.    ^0).  A.D.  435-482.  The  aon 
princess  of  the   Northern   Sung  dynasty,  and  one  of  the   N 
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bar  Regeots  left  by  the  Emperor  Ming  1^  at  his  death  in  472. 
le  mided  hia  joint  Regent,  Hsiao  Tao-ch'£ng,  to  slay  the  young 
rince  ^  ^  Chn  Til  and  he  reyealed  the  plot  of  the  other 
wo  Regents  against  Hsiao.  Consequently,  when  the  latter  came 
10  the  throne  in  479  as  first  ruler  of  the  House  of  Ch'i,  Ch'u 
VIS  appointed  to  be  Minister  of  Works. 

Chft  Uang  ||(|^ .  A  strong  man  or  ''Samson**  of  old.  496 

Chfl  Bhih-wb    S  xt  ^   (^'   ^  BB  )•    Died   A.D.    1659.   A  499 
nliTe  of   Ch*ang-shu  in   Eiangsu.  He  graduated  as  chin  thih  in 
1(16,  Snd  entered  upon  an  official  career.  A  successful  Magistrate, 
W  got   into    trouble    over   the  impeachment  of  Chou   Yen-ju  for 
tiwon   and    was   compelled    to    retire.    He   subsequently    attached 
Uttelf  to  the  fortunes  of  Chu  Yu-lang  when  the  latter  proclaimed 
Uttelf  Emperor,   and   underwent  great  hardships  in  that  serrice, 
b  wife  eTen  selling  her  jewels  to  raise   money  for  paying  the 
toUery.    When   the   Manchus  closed   around  him   after  the  defeat 
it  H  ^   Chao-ch'ing  in  Euangtung,  he  and   ^  |^  ^f^  Chang 
Tisg-€h*ang    resoWed    to    die    together.    They    sat    pledging   each 
oiker  in  wine  until  seised  by  the   enemy;  and   when   led  out  to 
^ttcutioQ    gravely    adjusted    their    official    robes,    made    obeisance 
tottfda  the  south,  and  submitted  calmly  to  their  fate. 
Ghftgang    |^g||.   A   legendary   personage,   said   to   have   filled  &00 
tkt  oSee  of  Recorder  under  the  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2598,  and 
^  ksfe   been    associated    with  Ts'ang   Chieh   in   the  invention  of 
tfce  ut  of  writing. 

cut  TtUn  21  ^  (T.  i^  Bg ).  Died  B.C.  500.  A  disciple  of  501 
Confociui,  whom  the  Master  reckoned  to  be  a  superior  man, 
*7iBg.  **When  good  goveromeut  prevails  in  his  State,  Chii  is  to 
k  feuDri  in  office.  When  bad  government  prevails,  he  can  roll 
^  priociples  up  and  keep  them  in  bid  breast.**  lu  A?D.  739  his 
uUet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
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502  Ch*ii  Ju-Chi  ^  tfc  ^1  (T-  jt  Al)-  l^th  and  17ih  cenl 
A.D.  The  son  of  a  high  official,  who  on  the  streDgth  of  hii 
father*8  services  obtained  an  entry  into  the  pnblic  service.  ESi 
career  however  was  not  a  successful  one,  and  he  finally  retirei 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  ^  ^  ^i  a  large  collectioi 
of  Buddhist  biographies. 

508  Ch*u  Tiian  ^  jg   or  Ch*il  P*ing  Jg  2p  (t.  HJ^).  Ra 

332—295.   A   native  of  ^   Yiug,  who  is  still  famons  throughoit 
the  length   and   breadth  of  China  as  the  type  of  a  loyal  Hinisker. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  ^  ^   San  Lil  (Dindor 
of  the  affiiirs  of  the  three  families  ^    Chao,   Jjg    Ch^tl,  and  Jjr 
Ghing)   under   Prince   ^   Huai   of  the   Ch*n   State,    and  enjopd 
the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign   until   impeached  through  ftiB 
intrigues  of  rivals.  Then  it  was  that  he  composed  the  well-knovD   | 
poem  entitled    ^  |^    Falling  into  Trouble^  which  is  an  allegorieil 
description   of  the  writer's  search  after  a  prince  who  will  listen  t0 
good  counsels  in  government.  He  himself  had  advised  Prince  Hoai 
against    making    war    upon     the     Gh*in     State,     but    the   latltf 
disregarded    his    Minister's    warnings,    and    finally    fell    into  •■ 
ambuscade    and    was  captured  by  his  opponents.   His  son  comnf 
to    the    throne    as    Prince    Hsiang,    Ch'd  Tflan  sank  still  deeptf 
into   disfavour;  until  at  length,  caring  no  longer  to  live,  he  v«t 
out    to    the   bank    of   the   7Q  )^   Mi-lo    river.    There    he   moi  * 
fisherman  who  accosted  him,  saying,  '*Are  you  not  hiB  ExeoUtiy 
the   Minister?  What  has  brought  you  to  this  pass?'*  ''The  woril,* 
replied   Ch*a  YQan,   '*is  foul,  and  I  alone  am  clean.  There 
are    all    drunk,    while    I    alone    am    sober.    So    I    am 
'*Ah!*'  said  the  fisherman,   *'the  true  sage  does  not  quml 
his    environment,    but    adapts    himself   to  it.  If,  aa  700  ny, 
world  is  foul,  why  not  leap  into  the  tide  and  make  it  oLeanf 
all  men   are  drunk,   why  not  drink  with  them  and  teach  tiun 
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tvoid  eiceat?**  After  some  further  colloquy,  the  fisherman  rowed 
twiy;  and  Ch^fl  T(ian,  clasping  a  large  stone  in  his  arms, 
flaoged  into  the  river  and  was  seen  no  more.  This  took  place 
OS  the  5ih  of  the  5th  moon;  and  ever  afterwards  the  people  of 
Ck*Q  commemorated  the  day  by  an  annual  festival,  when  offerings 
of  rice  in  bamboo  tubes  were  cast  into  the  river  as  a  sacrifice  to 
tk  ipirit  of  their  gpreat  hero.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Dnpa-boat  Festival,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  search  for  the 
My  of  Ch*a  Tfian.  See  ChSng  Chan-yin. 

Chum  Chn    ^  ^.  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  Wn  State,  604 
vk  wu  employed  by   ^  -^  ^   Eung-tzti  Euang  to  assassinate 
Ui  Mfereign,   Prince  fj^    Liao,  with  a  dagger  which  he  secreted 
n  tk  belly  of  a  fish  served  up  at  a  banquet.  See   Wu  Tdan. 
OiQiiMan  Shih   £1^0$    (T.   -^  ^).  Bom  B.C.  S04.    A  605 
»tive  of  the  Ch^^n  State,   and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius. 
Hit  ideal  man  was  one  ready  to  risk  his  life  at  the  call  of  duty, 
>*d  to  set  public  before  private  interest;  reverential  at  a  sacrifice, 
'•^  it  a  funeral  sad.    In   A.D.   720  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the 
(WgcisQ    Temple,    and    he    was   subsequently   ennobled   under   a 
'«><ty  ef  titles. 

atUn  Pa-i  ^  7  ft  •  2"^  ^^^  B.C.  An  official  under  the  506 
Bis  dynasty.  On  one  occasion,  a  fellow-lodger  missed  a  sum  of 
*^.  and  suspected  him  of  taking  it  Chfian  at  once  paid  up, 
^  ibortly  afterwards  another  fellow-lodger  returned  to  say  that 
*ks  leaving  he  had  accidentally  carried  off  the  money  in 
fvotioB.  ChOan  subsequently  rose  to  be  a  Censor,  and  was 
•asoUed  as  Marquis. 

a*ton  T«-ytl    ^fj^^    (T.    ^  :2: ).    A.D.   759-818.    A  507 
iUlsnun   and  scholar  of  the  Tang  dynasty.     At  three  years  of 
if«   be   could    distinguish   the  four   tones,   and   at  four  he  could 
aocpoee  poetry.    At  seven,  his  fiither  died;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
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he  felt  the  loss  as  keenly  as  though  he  were  a  grown  mio, 
Entering  the  public  seryice  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  State, 
never  being  seen  from  his  earliest  youth  to  his  latest  houn 
without  a  book  in  his  hand.   Canonised  as   ^. 

608  Ch'ilan  Tsu-wang  :^  ig.  H  (T.   ^:$i  and  ||^  llj ).  AJ) 

1705  —  1755.  A  scholar  of  profound  learning,  who  attracted  mad 
attention  in  his  youth,  but  who  failed  to  distinguish  himself  n 
Peking  and  retired  into  private  life  at  his  home  in  Chehkiii| 
He  was  the  head  of  several  colleges,  and  wrote  notes  on  histoij 
on  the  topography  of  the  Han  History,  essays,  etc.  etc. 
509  Cfhuang  ChOU  ^  ^  (T.  -^  ^ ).  Commonly  known  as  ^ 
^  ^^  ^'f'  Chuang  Tzti.  3rd  and  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  natil 
of  ^  MSng  in  modem  Anhui,  who  devoted  his  life  a 
energies  to  the  glorification  of  Lao  Tzti.  He  appears  to  have  hd 
a  petty  official  post  at.  ^  ^  Ch4-yQan  in  Shantung;  henee  | 
the  book  language  he  is  often  spoken  of  under  that  name.  Wk|| 
the  Prince  of  Ch^u,  hearing  of  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  m^ 
messengers  with  costly  gifts  to  o£fer  him  the  post  of 
Minister,  Chuang  Tzti  smiled  and  said,  ''You  offer  me 
wealth  and  a  proud  position  indeed;  but  have  yon  never 
sacrificial  ox?  After  being  fattened  up  for  several  years  tt 
decked  with  embroidered  trappings  and  led  to  the  altar; 
would  it   not  then  willingly   change  places  with  some  urn 

pigling? Begone!    I   will   never  take  office.**    On  ai 

occasion  he  was  out  fishing  when  the  Prince  sent  two 
officials  to  beg  him  to  undertake  the  administration  of  tbe 
State.  '1  ha?e  heard,"  replied  Chuang  Tzti,  ''that  in  Ch^Di 
is  a  sacred  tortoise  which  has  been  dead  now  for  some 
thousand  years;  and  that  the  Prince  keeps  this  tortoise 
enclosed  in  a  chest  on  the  altar  of  his  ancestral  temple. 
would  this  tortoise  rather  be  dead  and  have  its  remains  veni 
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or  be  aliTe  and  wagging  its  tail  in  the  mnd?**  ''It  wonld  rather 
be  alife/*  aaid  the  officials,  ''and  wagging  its  tail  in  the  mud.*' 
"Begone!**  cried  Chnang  Tsti,  "I  too  will  wag  my  tail  in  the 
mpi"  He  acconlingly  gare  himself  np  entirely  to  the  study  of 
pbiloiophy,  attacking  the  schools  of  Confncius*  and  Mo  Tstl  with 
neb  dislectic  skill  that  the  best  scholars  of  the  age  were  unable 
to  refute  his  destmctife  criticism.  His  work,  which  now  consists 
o(  tbirty-three  chapters,  though  fifty-three  were  extant  in  the 
toanb    century,     has     been     known     since     A.D.     742    as    the 

if  $  ¥-  ft  ^^(y  Ca'^o^  ^f  Nan^hua\  Nan-hua  being  the 
BUM  of  a  hill  in  Ts'ao-chou,  Shantung,  on  which  Ghuang  Tzti 
bled  in  retirement.  When  he  was  about  to  die,  his  disciples 
wpieewJ  a  wish  to  give  him  a  splendid  funeral.  But  Ghuang 
Tttnid,  *'With  Hea?en  and  Earth  for  my  coffin  and  shell;  with 
^  iQo,  moon,  and  stars  as  my  burial  regalia;  and  with  all 
(vntioii  to  escort  me  to  the  graTe,  —  are  not  my  funeral 
pvipbernalia  ready  to  hand?**  "We  fear,*'  argued  the  disciples, 
**leit  tbe  carrion-kite  should  eat  the  body  of  our  Master;**  to 
*Ueb  Chnang  TzQ  replied,  "Above  ground  I  shall  be  food  for 
UtB,  below  ground  I  shall  be  food  for  mole-crickets  and  ants. 
^7  rob  the  one  to  feed  the  other?**  He  is  occasionally  spoken 
'  ^  K  ^  "Autumn  Floods**,  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  most 
i>ttOtti  chapters. 

AQug  Lieh  Ti.  See  Chu  Yu-chien. 
Cbaiig  Ttang.  See  Li  Ta'iin-hsfl. 

0Mni4^    ^^-    I>ied    1647.   Fourth   son    of  Hu-«rh-han.    He  610 

V^\  coosiderable  reputation  by  his  successes  against  the  Mings, 

^  vhich   he   was   ennobled,   and   received   the   rank  of  haiuru.  In 

Km  be  mana^e«l  to  rid  SsQch'uan  of  the  tyrant  Chang  Hsien-chung, 

Asj  later  on  put  down  the  Shensi  pretender  1^  ^  ^  ^u  Ta-ting. 
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611  Ch'un  I-huan  ^  ^  i^  •  Died  A.D.   189L  The  86Tenth  son  of 
the    Emperor    Tao    Eaang,    his    mother    being   the   sister  of  tbi 
Empress    Dowager   Tz'tl   Hsi,   whose  son  reigned  as  T^nng  Chib. 
Under    the    latter  monarch  he  became  a  Prince  of  the  1st  oidm 
and  a  Grand  Chamberlain ,  and  held  other  high  posts  at  Court  Oi 
the  accession  of  his  son,  the  Emperor  Euang  HsQ,  he  relinqoiiiied 
the  command  of  the  Peking  Field  Force,  and  retired  into  frink 
life  until  the  Treaty   of  Livadia.   On  the  fall  of  Prince  Eangii 
1884,  he  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  GoTernment,  a  Deem 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  directing  the  Grand  Council,  during  ill 
Emperor's    minority,   to   refer   all   important  questions   to  him,  Ii 
1885    he  became  President  of  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  ud 
went    on    a    tour    of   inspection    to    Tientsin,    Chefbo,   and  Folk 
Arthur  in   the  following  year,  during  which  he  also  receifed  tb 
foreign  Ministers  at  Peking.  His  princedom  was   made  hereditof , 
for  ever  by  his  son;  and   after   1880   he  was   Director-in-chiflf if 
the  Peking  Field  Force.  He  was  popularly  known  &8  ^  ^  ^ 
Seventh    Prince,    and    his   style  was   ^^   the  Imperial  Fai 
He    was    canonised    as    ^ ;    his    name    |^    was    forbidden  to 
used  in  writing;  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Im 
City,  where  Imperial  rites  are  paid  to  his  memory. 

512  Ch'un-ytL  I    ^  ^  j^ .    Born    B.C.    205.    A  superintendent 
granaries     in    the     Principality     of    Ch4,     distinguished    for 
knowledge    of   medicine.    In    B.C.    180    he    was    appointed   to 
Court   physician,    and   is  said   to  have   practised •  according  to 
principles  of  the  legendary  Pien  Ch4ao  with  much  sncoea 
treated  contemptuously  by  the  nobles,  he  declined  to  make 
use    of   his    skill,    and    in    B.C.   167   fell  into  disfiiTonr  witk 
Emperor     W^n     Ti,     who     would     have    subjected    him    io 
punishment    of   mutilation    but    for    the    devotion  of  bia 
T4-ying.  From  this  date  the  above  penalty  was  aboliahad* 
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ChMm-yH  K*nn      jj^^  %-     4<^     cent.     B.C.     A     famous  518 

»aTenatioDaliBt    aod    wit    of   the   Gh'i    State,   who  declared  that 

bit  capacity  for  driok   Taried   with  his  company,   that  is,  from  a 

MDgla  cap  with  the  Emperor  to  a  cask  with  a  hevy  of  coartesans 

who    had    shown    all    their    other    male    companions    to  the  door. 

Hioee  the  phrase    |j|  ^  f^  ^  *  QS6d  for  ''being  in  cloTer**  in  a 

fidoiis   sense.    He    was   contemporary  with  Mencins;  and  on  one 

teessioii  tried   to  entrap   the  Master  into  admitting  that,  because 

ma  and    women    should    not    touch    each  other's  hands,   a  man 

Mgiit  to    allow    his   sister-in-law    to    drown  before  his  eyes.   On 

ttotber   occasion,    when   the  Ch'u  State   was  about  to  attack  the 

CkH  State,    he  was  ordered  by  the  Prince  of  Ch'i  who   was  his 

titter»in-law,  to  proceed  to  the  Chao  State  and  ask  that  an  army 

■iglit   be    sent    to    their    assistance;    to    which    end    the    Prince 

■pplied  him   with   100  lbs.  of  silrer  and  10  chariots,  as  offerings 

te  the  mler  of  Chao.  At  this  Gh'un-y(i  laughed  so  immoderately 

^  be  snapped  the  lash  of  his  cap;  and  when  the  Prince  asked 

bia  vbat  was   the  joke,  he  said,   ''As  I  was  coming  along  this 

■ocuDg,   I    saw    a    husbandman    sacrificing    a    pig*s    foot  and  a 

■a|k  cop   of   wine;    after    which    he    prayed,    saying,    "0  God, 

■tke  ny  upper  terraces  fiU  baskets,  and  my  lower  terraces  fill 

Wi;  ouke  my  fields  bloom  with  crops,  and  my  barns  burst  with 

P>>sr'  And   I    could   not  help  laughing  at  a  man  who  offered  so 

iBde  and    wanted    so    much."    The    Prince    took    the    hint,    and 

*i^iissd  the  asnstance  he  required. 

Ams  Chan   |^  H   (T.   -^  f^ ).  2nd  cent  B.C.  A  precocious  5U 

JWh.   who    at    18  years  of  age  was  placed  among  the  selected 

chslsn   of   the    empire.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 

^n  Ti.  and  became  a  Superrising  Censor.  Within  three  or  four 

ysui  he   was   sent  on   a   mission  to  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  later  on 

Is  Aaaam,   where  he  fell   a  rictim  to  local  intrigues  and  perished 
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with  all  his  suite.  He  was  known  as   j(i^  ^  i  iu  referenoe  to  liii 
extreme  youth. 

Chtin  Wang.  See  Chu  Yu-ohen. 

515  Chung  Hui  >flft  ]f^ .  One  of  the  chief  Ministers  of  Ch'teg 
T'ang.  He  was  descended  from  Hsi  Chung,  who  was  Master  of 
the  Equipage  under  the  Hsia  dynasty. 

516  Chung  Hui  ^  ^  (T.  d:  ^)-  Died  A.D.  263.    Toangett  m 
of  Chung  Yu.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  agiiut 
Liu  Ch^an  and  rose  to  the  highest  o£Bces  of  State,  being  enDoUad 
together  with  his  two  sons.   In  the  troublous  times  which  nmbl 
the  close  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  his  loyalty  gave  way.    He  pluMd 
rebellion,  but  was  killed  in  a  mutiay  of  his  troops.  After  his  Mh. 
a  work  by  him ,  entitled  ^  ^   but  really  a  treatise  on 
law,    was   found  in   his  house.   Many   stories  are  told  of  his 
life.    On    one   occasion,  when  his  father  was  dozing,   he  and 
brother  Chung  j^  Yfl  thought   they  would  help  themtelTfls  to 
rare  kind   of  wine  which   was  on  the  table.  The   elder  made 
usual  obeisance  and  then  drank  up  his  glass,  whereas  Chung 
made    no    obeisance    at    all.    Their    father,    who    had  been 
watching    the    scene,    asked    Chung    Y{1   why  he  made  ol 
''Oh,*'  he  replied,   '4t  was  the  proper  ceremony  when  drin 
''And  why  did  you  make  no  obeisance?*'  said  the  £ather  to 
Hui.    "Because,**   replied  he,   "there   is   no  ceremony  in 
Again,  Hsfln   Hsfl  had   a  valuable  sword,   which  his  mother 
for  him.  By  forging  Hsdn  Hsii*s  handwriting,  Chung  Hui  got 
mother    to    deliver    up    the  sword.  HsQn  Ebtl,  guessing  who 
played  him  this  trick,  avenged  himself  in  the  following 
Being  an   artist,  he  went  to  a  house  which   Chung  Hni  and 
brother  were  building,  and  painted  on  one  of  the  inner  walls  a 
picture  of  their  dead   father  in  full  Court  costnme.  The 
on   entering  their   new  house   were  so  shocked   by  this  8i|^ 
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declined   to  lire  there  i  and  allowed  the  place  to  go  to  niin. 
ng  K^ei    ^  j^-    An    imaginary    being,   believed  to  wield  517 
ifs   of   exorcism  ofer  malignant  demons,   and  depicted  as  an 
man    in    ragged    clothes,    attended    by    a    ||@    bat    (=   fjj^ 
iocM).   Hia  portrait  ia  hnng   np   in   doorways  on  New  Year's 

in  order  to  keep  off  wicked  spirits.  According  to  Ghao  Yi, 
kgead  dates  from  the  days  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  when  the 
t  characters  were  subetituted  for  ^  ^ ,  the  name  of  a 
t  to  which  magic  Tirtues  of  a  like  kind  were  attributed.  But 
1m  Hi»tory  of  the  Northern  Kingdoms  the  origin  of  the  term 
lore  correctly  ascribed  to  ^  Q]^  Yao  Hstlan,  a  commander 
hfb  Sth  cent  A.D.  who  was  named  ^  ^  Ghnng  E'uei  (T. 
^   =  exorcism). 

mg-U  CJh^tlan  mU^  (T-  ^M,-   H-  ||j^:Jfc^).  518 

chief  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  Taoism,  the  other  seven 
g  Chang  Euo,  Ld  Yen,  Ts^ao  Eno-ch'in,  Li  T*ieh-knai,  Han 
mg  TxQ,  Lan  Ts'ai-ho,  and  Ho  Hsien-kn.  He  is  said  to  have 
i  some  thousand  years  B.C.  and  to  have  obtained  the  elixir 
ife. 

ing-li  Ch'un   ^  H^  $  •  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  a  place  619 
m1   JlJI  ^   Wn-yen,    sometimes  spoken   of  as  the   Woman  of 
Jen,    who   was  so  ngly   that  at  forty  years  of  age  she  was 

snmarried.  At  length  she  obtained  an  audience  of  Prince 
u*  of  the  Ch'i  State,  and  in  spite  of  the  laughter  of  the 
tien  she  so  impressed  his  Highness  with  her  wit  that  he  forth- 

took  her  to  wife. 

mg  Tsiing.  See  Id  Hsien. 

ing  Tlb-ch^i   ^  "^  ^  •  'The  name  of  a  musical  woodcutter  530 

ioned  in   the  story  of  Po   Ya.  Now   used  in   the  sense  of  a 
iMseor  of  music. 

ng  Tq   ^  si    (T.    7C  13;  )•  IKed   A.D.   2S0.   A   native  of  521 
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■^  jjtt  Ch'aDg-shS  in  Aohui,  famous  for  his  skiU  as 
caltigrapbist  in  the  It  style.  After  studyiug  for  a  couple  of  jaii 
under  ^  ^  Liu  ShSug,  he  had  returned  home  when  I 
chanced  to  see  at  the  house  of  the  calligraphist '  ;^  p|  Wei  Ti 
a  specimen  of  the  handwriting  of  the  great  Ts^ai  Tung.  Wei  Ti 
refused  to  part  with  it;  but  on  his  death  his  coffin  was  brob 
open  by  thieves  and  the  precious  document  passed  into  Hi 
possession  of  Chung  Yu.  The  latter  further  distinguished  himii 
by  arranging  the  escape  of  the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti  after  li 
capture  at  Ch^ang-an  by  Li  Ts^ui;  after  which  he  was  empkfl 
by  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  on  a  campaign  against  the  Hsiung-nUf  whom  I 
defeated  in  battle,  killing  their  Ehan.  Under  the  Emperor  W| 
Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty  he  was  raised  to  high  office,  and  enno^j 
as    Marquis,    his    Majesty    declaring    that    he    and    Hua  Yin  || 

i 

r. 

Wang   Lang  were   '^the   three  great  giants  of  the  age/*  Canofll 

622  Chung  Yu   >fifi  ^    (T.    ^  ^).   B.C.   543^480.  A  natii 
"fi    Pien  in   the  State  of  Lu.   For  some  time  he  was  one  d 
most    intimate    of   the    disciples  of  Confucius,  but  finally  eat 
upon    a    public    career    and  became  Magistrate   at    |^  ^ 
His  fE^nily   was   poor,   and   he   had  been  accustomed   to  fekk 
from     a     distance     for     his     parents     while     living     chiefly 
bishopwort  himself.  When  his  parents  had  died  and  he  himasUij 
^^sitting  on   double  cushions  and  eating  from  an  array  of 
he   grieved   that   the   days   of  rice-carrying  and   bishopwort 
never    return    again.    Hence   he    has  been  enrolled   as  one 
twenty-four   examples  of  filial  piety.  Upon  the  discovery  of 
against  his  chief,  the  ruler  of  Wei^,  he  boldly  espoused  tlM 
of  the   man   whose  pay   he  took,  and  met  his  death  mt  the 
of  the  conspirators.   He  was  rash  to  a  fault;  and  Confbcii 
dreaded   his  impetuosity,  foretold   that  he  would  oome  to  m 


1 


le  Bsieo  of  the  Chin  SUte.  Ib  654  hii  father,  at  the 
aoa  of  bia  favoarite  coocabine  Li  Chi,  who  wished  to  clear 
ij  for  ber  otni  ion  Hsi  Ch'i,  sent  a  eaanch  to  kill  him; 
I  MCaped  with  a  few  fellowen  (we  Chao  TV'w)  and  took 
amoD^  the  wild  tribea  of  the  aorth.  He  remained  there 
n  jean,  and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefi.  lo 
»  retnroed  to  hia  conntry  and  ossnmed  the  reina  of 
■nit  aa  Dnke  ^  Wdn,  sncceeding  also  to  leaderabip  in 
aMeraey  of  Princea,  known  as  the  £  f@  .  bj  which  the 
waa  awajed  from  B.C.  685  to  B.C.  591. 

rboa^j;  or^SJ^I?  (T.  *4a|).A.D.  1824- 684 
A  Haoeha  official,  said  to  haTe  been  a  lineal  descendant 
Inpehal  Honse  of  the  Chin*  Tartara.  Gradnating  as  eha 
la  became  a  Taot'ai  in  Chihli  in  1858,  and  in  1861 
Btattdent  of  Trade  for  Ae  three  northern  porta,  to  leaide  ai 
la.  He  waa  oecapjing  thia  poat  when  the  Tientsin  Haaeacre 
iA  OB  the  2Iat  Jnne,  1870.  Of  all  actnal  connivance  at  or 
ptioB  in  this  tragedj  he  waa  doubtlesa  innocent,  iboogh 
■  stronger  man  in  power  it  woald  most  likelj  not  have 
plan.  He  waa  sent  to  France  with  a  letter  of  apolf^, 
W  banded  to  IL  Thiers,  being  nndonbtedlj  the  fiirt 
•  oCeial  of  an;  rank  who  had   efer  risited  the  west    On 
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sent    as    acting    Military    Governor   to    Shingking,    replacing  hii 
brother    who    had    died    that    year.    In    1878    he    proceeded  m 
Ambassador    to    St.  Petersburg,    and    negotiated    the    Treaty  of 
Livadia,  by   which   a    large    portion    of   Ili    was  ceded  to  Bnsiiii 
In   1880   he   was  denounced  by  la  Hnng-chang  and  Tso  Tnug- 
t^ang,    nominally    for   returning    without   leaTc;   and  also  by  the 
then  Censor  Chang  Chih-tung  for  hsTing  exceeded  his  powers.  He 
was  cashiered   and  arrested,    and  finally  sentenced  to   death.   For 
some  time  it  was  feared  that  he  would  lose  his  head.   The  ibreigi 
Ministers    did    all    in    their    power    to    effect    his    release,   bot  is 
Tain.    At  length  Queen   Victoria  interposed  on  his  behalf;  and  in 
response    to  her  letter  he   was  pardoned,  upon  which  he  letinA 
into  private  life.    He  died  in  1893,  of  creeping  paralysis;  and  i^ 
1894  his  rank  was  restored,  less  two  grades.    He  was  extremely 
courteous  to  foreigners,  and  was  much  liked  by  all  foreign 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact. 

525  Cheung  U   S|{t.    The    God    of  Fire    (see    Chu    Jymg). 
explained    as    two  separate  personages,  ruling  over   the   elt 
wood  and  fire,   and  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  heai 
and  earth,  respectively. 

Ch'ang  Ti.  See  Liu  Ping. 
Conftioius.  See  K'ong  Ch'iu. 

F. 

526  Fa  Hsien    j^  |||.  4th  and   5tii  cent.   A.D.    A   native  of  Wi 
yang  in   Shansi,   who  became  a  novice  in  the  Buddhist  prii 
at  the  age   of  three,   exchanging  his  family  name  of  H 
for  the  religious  designation  above.    On   reaching  manhood  hs 
ordained,   and  proceeded  to   Ch'ang-an  to  make  a  thorough 
of    the    Buddhist    religion.     Finding    that    there    was    a   lask 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  full  of  seal  and  fidth,  he  set  < 
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B    AJ).    SOO   in    oompMiy    with    seTaral   others   on    an   overland 
pflgrioMge  to  IimHa,  hia  object  being  to  obtain  a  complete  tet  of 
Iha  Buddhitt  Canoo  in  the  original  tongue.    Alone  of  the  party 
ha  veaehad    the  goal,  and  spent  some  time  in  India,    travelling 
ihoat  to  varioBS  important  Bnddhist  centres  and  generally  fulfilling 
Ai  fvposes  of  hia  mission.    In   A.D.  414  he  was  back  in  China, 
Vifiig  rstomed  by  sea,  Ti4  Ceylon  and   the  Straits  of  Malacca; 
lid  thea   he   spent  several  years  at  Nanking,  being  prevented  by 
tb  distorbed  state  of  the  empire  from  carrying   his    books    and 
aoid  relics  on  to  Ch*ang-an.  He  occupied  the  time  in  translating 
tb  jl^  jp^  ^ ,  a  work  on   monastic  discipline.    He  also  related 
te  \k  friend   and  fidUow-labonrer,  Buddha  Bhadra,  a  great  Indian 
BiMUsi,  thea  in  China,  the  incidents  of  his  long  journey.  These 
Mki  Bhadra  committed  to  writing,  thus  forming  the  work  now 
bwvB   ss    the    ^  p|  §Q    Record    of   the    BuddkUUe    Kingdonu. 
Ai  original   title  is  uncertain,  as  also  the  date  of  publication; 
hi  tiM  latter  was  certainly  not  later  than  A.D.  420. 
hBmn    l^lg.  Died  kJ).  640.   A  Buddhist  priest,  surnamed  527 
ttt  i  aative  of  Wan-nien  in  Kiangsi,  who  founded  at  j|||  Ch4ng- 
^  tka  exoteric  school  usually  known  as  the  j^  {^  ^  ''School 
^  As  Tme    Nature**    of   the    written    doctrine.    He  devoted   his 
itMion   chi^y    to    the    ^  JK   Hua^-yen    stitra.    He    is  said   to 
^*«   possessed    marvellous    healing    powers,     and    is    popularly 
^ffosed  to  hafe  been  a  re-incarnation  of   ^  ^   Manjusri. 
>)n  Ch*dllg-htail    ^it^ilf.    Died  kJ).   1714.    Third  son  of  528 
Fas  Win-ch*£ng,   and  distinguished  as  a  profincial  administrator, 
^■Nisllj  in  subjugating  the  aborigines  of  Tdnoan. 
hi  Ch'tag-mo    ^ifc^    (T.    H^).    Died    A.D.    1676.  529 
ftifcstJBg    in    1652,    by    1668    he   had   risen  to  be  Governor  of 
AiUiaag,  where  he  earned  a  name  for  sympathy  with  the  people. 
Asaoied    to    be    Viceroy    of   Fuhkien,    he    was    seized    by   E6ng 
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GhiDg-chiing  on  the  outbreak  of  his  rebellion  in  1674;  and  after 
an  attempt  to  starve  him  into  complicity  had  failed,  he  wa8  kepi 
in  close  confinement.  He  employed  his  leisure  in  compotiiig 
verses  and  essays,  which  he  scrawled  with  a  bit  of  charcoal  ob 
the  white- washed  walls  of  his  cell.  In  1676  E6ng  Ching-chniig 
.  himself  was  forced  to  submit.  He  first  compelled  Fan  to  bang 
himself,  after  which  he  burnt  Fan's  corpse  and  dispersed  the  ] 
ashes,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  all  traces  of  his  crime.  Fin*a 
constancy  however  was  reported  to  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hsi,  wbo 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  collected  and  interred  with  high  honoon. 
A  collection  of  his  works,  composed  in  prison,  was  published  wiih 
a  preface  by  the  Emperor.    Canonised  as   J^  ^  • 

630  Pan  Ch'eng-ta  ^  J^  :^  (T.  |li  H .  H.  ;5  J^).  A.D.  11M-- 
1193.  A  poet  and  official  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  first  Empciotf 
of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty  made  him  a  secretary  in  the  Boas'i 
of  Civil  Office;  but  the  Censors  objecting  to  such  rapid  promotional 
he  was  forced  to  become  magistrate  at  |^  Ch'u-chon  in  ChahKaBg'/ 
where  he  improved  the  system  of  public  labour  and  restored  iki 
old  irrigation  works.  In  1170  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Qiti^ 
Tartars,  and  later  on  to  Sstich'nan,  where  he  pat  the  finmii' 
defences  in  order.  In  1179  he  was  a  Minister  of  State.  Baate 
a  collection  of  poems,  entitled  ^  ^  ^,  he  wrote  the  ^ft' 
^  ^ '  ^  work  on  35  varieties  of  chrysanthemum  cultivated  ii^ 
his  own  gardens.  He  also  published  various  records  of  his 
journeys,  especially  that  from  Sstich'uan  to  Hangchow  in  lllf 
entitled  ^f^  ^-  This  last  work  contains  notes  of  a 
of  300  priests  to  India  in  search  of  Buddhist  relica* 
as    ^^. 

531  Fan  Chi  ^jj^.  The  consort  of  Prince  ^  Ohuang 
the  Ch^u  State.  Because  her  lord  was  too  much  devoted 
the   chase   she   abstained  for  two  years   bom   aninuJ   feed;  m 


•  •, 
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il    length,    toaehed    by    her    detonDination ,    he  gare  up  hanting 

ihogether. 

ffen  Chill    ^H    (T.    ;^^).    Died   A.D.    954.    A   natiTe  of  &» 

^  ||||^    Trang-eh^tog  in   Chihli,    who  graduated   as   chin   $hih   in 

US.    At  hii   final  examination  he  was  placed  thirteenth  on  the 

IhI,  '4n   order;*   as  ^  ^Sl   Ho   Ning   the   Grand  Examiner  told 

tuB,  *^that  yon  may   hand  down  my  robe  and  bowl  {q.  d.  follow 

b  my  footsteps),  though  you  really  ought  to  hare  been  higher/* 

Ho  Ning  himself  had  been  thirteenth,  and  rose  to  be  a  Minister 

if  Bute,  a  dignity  which  was  subsequently  attained  by  Fan  ChilL 

ha  Chli    ^  fit    (T.    ;|t ).    Srd  cent.   B.C.    A   native   of  the  5SS 

Wei  State,  who  began  life  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  an  official 

ttaed  ^  ^    Hsfl  Ku.    He  accompanied  his  master  on  a  mission 

te  As  Chi  State,   and  fell  under  suspicion  of  receiring  bribes  to 

i  ^^ 

'Ngt  State  secrets.  Hs(L  Ku  reported  this  to  the  Minister,  |^ 
H  Wei  ChS,  with  the  result  that  Fan  Ch(i  was  scTerely  beaten. 
Bi  piftended  to  be  dead ,  and  his  body  was  cast  into  a  priry ; 
te  he  was  rescued  by  a  night-watchman ,  and  lived  for  some  time 
i  >>  eoicsalmeat  under  the  assumed  name  of  ^  jjlfi  Chang  Lu. 
A^^netiiig  the  attention  of  ^  ||§    Wang  Chi,  who  had  come  on 

*  Ukm  to  the  Wei  State,  he  was  taken  by  the  latter  to  the 
A*ii  State.  As  they  neared  the  frontier,  they  met  the  great  Wei 
M  comiog  out;  whereupon  Fan  Chd  hid  himself  in  the  carriage, 
f*  itinerant  politicians  were  not  admitted  within  the  State.  ** Ah  !** 
n^  Fib,  when    the  Minister's  cort^  had  passed,  **Wei  Jan  is 

*  defer  man,  but  he  will  regret  not  hariug  examined  this 
^wriife  more  carefully.**  On  arriving  at  Ch*in,  he  receiyed  no 
^fiojment  for  some  time;  but  at  length  he  managed  to  obtain 
»  mtsrriew  with  Kiug  Chao  Hsiang  and  was  appointed  Foreign 
Kfiiet^r.  Then  he  set  to  work  to  undermine  Wei  Jan,  urging 
tkst   DO   one    ever   heard   of  the    King  of  Ch4n,  but  only  of  the 
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Marquis  of  Jang  (Wei  Jan)  and  of  the  qaeen-dowager.  In  B.C. 
266  Wei  Jan  fell,  and  Fan  ChQ  took  his  place,  being  ennoUad 
at  the  same  time  as  Marquis.  Shortly  afterwards,  HstI  Ku  wh 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Ch'in,  haying  no  idea  that  the  powarfd 
Minister  known  as  Chang  Lu  was  none  other  than  his  old  fidui. 
Before  receiving  him,  Fan  ChQ,  dressed  in  rags,  paid  him  • 
private  visit.  ''What!*'  cried  Hstl  Eu,  ''Is  Fan  Chfi  reduced  (o 
this?"  Thereupon,  in  pity,  the  former  took  off  his  own  robe  iiid 
placed  it  on  Fan  Ch(!*s  shivering  body,  and  otherwise  showed  Un 
kindness.  This  saved  his  life;  but  Wei  Ch'i  did  not  esc^e  so 
easily.  Fan  ChQ  pursued  him  with  such  relentless  Tigonr  tlttt 
was  at  last  driven  to  cut  his  own  throat.  From  this  time 
aggressive  policy  of  the  ChHn  State  was  steadily  pursued,  and  h^ 
B.C.  259  all  Shansi  was  annexed.  In  the  same  year  Fan  Gbd| 
was  beguiled  by  the  King  of  Chao  into  making  peace,  thou|^ 
Chao  State  was  in  extremities,  on  the  ground  that  Po  ChH 
probably  take  all  power  out  of  his  hands.  This  led  to  a 
between  Po  Ch'i  and  Fan  Chfl;  and  in  the  following  year,  wl 
another  campaign  was  organised  against  Chao,  the  former  rdomi] 
to  conduct  it,  alleging  ill-health  as  his  excuse.  Serioua  dsMi 
ensued;  a  check  was  given  to  the  designs  of  Ch'in;  and  froa  ttiik 
time  the  influence  of  Fan  Chd  began  to  wane.  Upon  the  adfilt 
o'  ^  ^  l^s'fti  1^8^  1  ^ho  succeeded  him,  he  retired  into  prifil^' 
life,  B.C.  255. 
534  Fan  Ch'iin-jen  ^l^^r  (T.  ^^).  Son  of  Fan  Chi 
yen.  On  one  occasion,  when  returning  home  with  a  boattoid 
grain,  he  fell  in  with  a  friend,  named  Shih  Ten^nien; 
learning  that  the  latter  was  in  di£Sculty  about  the  bnrial 
three  relatives  he  at  once  presented  him  with  all  tha  gnUi 
help  defray  expenses.  Further,  when  he  heard  thai  two  of 
daughters   were  still   unmarried  he  handed  oTer  the  boat  too 
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aootribation   to  their  dowry.    ArnTing  at  his  home,    he   reported 
ill  this  to  his  father  who  at  once  approTed  of  what  he  had  done. 

fin  Chimg-yen  ^#  j$^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  989—1052.   A  58& 

tilive  of  the  Wa  Dittrict  in  Kiangsa.    When  three  years  of  age, 

Ui  Csther  died  and   bis  mother  married  a  man  named   ^   Chn, 

isdtr   which    name    he   grew    ap    to    manhood.    About    1012    he 

gndoited     as    chin    shih^    and    entering    npon    an    official    career 

m«tad  to  his  own  family  name.    He  became  Gofemor  of  Ten-an 

in  Skeoii,   and   proTed  a  most  successful  administrator.    He   was 

popihily  known   as    ^hUL^^    to  distinguish  him  from   ;^ 

||[  ^  -^ ,  or    ^  lH    Fan   Yung ,  who  had  also  been  GoTemor 

rf  Ten-so.    Under  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  he  was  advanced  to 

Ugh  ofiee;    but   at  leng^th  he  fell  a   victim   to  slander,  and  was 

httidieil   to  Jao-chou  in  Kiangsi.    When  the  Tartars  iufaded  the 

Mitern  portion   of  the  empire,   he  was  once   more  summoned  to 

1^1  i  leading  part,  and  operated  against  them   with  such   skill 

^  iiieceH   that   peace   and  order  were  restored.    His  name  wa8 

^Mplad  with  that  of  Han  Ch4 ,  as  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 

^  v«item  rebels.  He  was  noted  for  his  filial  piety ;  and  when  his 

Mktr*i  second  husband  died,  he  receifed  her  into  his  home  and 

Mid  ber   until   death.    He   was  an  opponent  of  Buddhism   and 

^  •opematoral  in  general,   declaring  that  he  could  not  belicTe 

ii  iDjtiuDg  he  could  not  see.    '^NeTertheless,**  cried  an  adversary, 

*^  believe  in  what  your  pulse  tells  you  as  to  the  state  of  your 

Mlj   health,    although    you    cannot    see    the    conditions    thus 

i>&iieiir*    He  was  canonised  as   ^jE*  ^^^  ^^^  Emperor  wrote 

^  epitaph;   and  in    1715  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 

T«ple. 

Hm  Ch^ng   ^  ^ .  A  brigand  chief,  who  ravaged  north-western  536 
%tt  about  A.D.  30.    He  and  his  soldiers  all  dyed  their  eyebrows 
'^'f  in  order  to  inspire  terror,  and  he  himself  adopted  the  name 
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^  J§     Red   Eyebrows.    After  settiDg  up   a  temporary   claim 
the  BOTereignty,  he  submitted  to  ike  Emperor  Eiuuig  Wq  Ti. 

537  Fan  HstUm  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  4th  cent  A.D.  A  det 
youth,  fond  of  solitude  and  of  studying  the  Book  of  RiU 
Extremely  poor,  he  supported  himself  by  farming,  and  proud 
declined  aid  from  an  admirer,  the  Prefect  of  Yli-chang  in  Kiangi 
His  fame  attracted  Tai  E'uei  and  others  from  great  distances,  si 
to  him  and  to  Fan  Ning  is  attributed  the  taste  for  clasM 
studies  which  developed  in  Eiangnan  and  Chehkiang.  Author  ofi 
work  on  the  JRites  and  Canon  of  Changes^  entitled   j|g  ^  ^ft 

538  Fan  Jan  ^  #  or  ^  ;^  Fan  Tan  (T.  j^  f|).  Died  AD 

185.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Wai-huang  in  Honan.  When  yooig 
he  and  a  friend  had  only  a  single  coat  between  them;  andintti 
they  used  to  visit  their  friends,  one  waiting  outside  the  dof 
until  the  other  came  out.  Upon  receiving  an  official  appointmi^ 
he  ran  away  and  supported  himself  for  some  time  by  teDM 
fortunes.  Ultimately  however  he  rose  to  be  a  llinister  of 
and  was  canonised  ^   ]^  ^  "fc  ^  * 

539  Fan  K*uai    f^P^.    Died  B.C.   189.    A  dog-butcher  of  Fa 
modern  Kiangsu,  who  attached  himself  early  to  the  fortunes  of 
Pang;   and  who,   when  the  latter  became  Emperor,  was  raised, 
the  highest  honours  and  ennobled  as  Marquis.  It  was  he  who 
prevented    the    attempt    on    Liu   Pang*s  life,  as   planned  by 
Ts^Sng;   and  as   a  farther  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  alh 
to    marry    the    daughter    of   a    younger    brother  of  the  Em| 
When    the   Emperor    was    failing,  his  Majesty  shut  himself 
his   palace  and   refused   admittance  to  all.    But  Fan  E*uai 
his    way    in    and    found    his    master    sleeping,    pillowed    u] 
eunuch.    He    burst    into    tears    and    cried,    '^Sire,    think  of 
Eao!*'    The  Emperor  smiled  and  rose  up,  and  soon  after  ap] 
Fan  E^uai  to  put  down  a  rising  in  the  Principality  of  Yen« 
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Mf erity  in  thii  case  was  so  extreme  that  lie  isciimd 
Nfiimif  and  the  Emperor  ordered  Ch*£n  Ping  to  haTe  him 
id.  The  latter  howerer  prodentlj  disobeyed  this  order;  and 
ihortly  afterwarda  hie  Majeety  died,  the  Emptew  La  Hon 
I  her  niece*a  hosband  to  all  hia  hononra. 

ii  12^  ||[ .  5th  cent  B.C.  A  natire  of  the  Yfleh  Slate,  SIO 
Kame  Miniater  under  Eon  Chien  and  planned  the  achcme 
U  Skih)  by  which  his  master  was  enabled  to  rednce  the 
kate  of  Wo.  After  this  sooeess  he  withdrew  from  oflidal 
edaring  that  Eon  Chien  was  one  with  whom  adTersity  bat 
nsperity  might  be  shared;  and  that  haring  spent  the  best 
i  his  life  in  the  public  serrice,  he  wished  to  detote  his 
ing  energies  to  pri? ate  enjoyment    He  repaired  first  of  all 

Ch'i  State,  where  he  adopted  the  sobriquet  of  JQ^  ^  -^ 
lod   afterwards   to    ^   Tao,    where  he  took  the  name  of 
^.    Here  he  seems  to  hare  amassed  a  large  fortune;  and  the 
Ml  ^  '^*  ^7  which  he  is  sometimes  known,  is  now  often 
I  the  sense  of  ^^millionaire/* 

ling  |£^  (T.  ^^).  AD.  339-441.  A  natife  of  &41 
r  Shun-yang  in  Honan.  In  youth  a  diligent  student,  he 
!)t  take  oflBce  until  orer  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he 
(  a  Magistrate  in  Chehkiang.  Six  years  later  he  held  high 
It  the  capital;  but  he  attacked  the  powerful  Minister  €) 
[  SsQ-ma  W£n,  and  was  sent  away  to  be  Gofemor  of  Yd- 
in  Eiangsi,  shortly  after  which  he  retired  into  prifate  life. 

author  he   is  chiefly   known  by  his    ^  ^  ^  ^  "jUj^  ^ 
I    work    on    En    Liang's    commentary    to    the    Spring    and 
I   AmnaU.    In    647   his  tablet   was   placeil    in  the  Confucian 
:  in   1530  it  was  remored;  and  in   1724  replaced. 
billHdinmg    ^  ^  ^.    Dieil    A.D.    1720.    Son    of  Fan  542 
mo.     On    the    execution    of    Kdng    Cbing-chong,    he    tore 
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away  a  piece  of  the  dead  man's  flesh  to  place  on  his  murdered 
father's  grave.  Rose  to  be  Viceroy  of  Fahkien  and  Chehkiaiig, 
and  died  President  of  the  Board  of  War. 

543  Fan  Su   ^  ^ .    A  concubine  of  the  poet  Po  Chtl-i ,  fiEunoas  for 
her  cherry  lips.    See  Hsiao  Man, 

Ui  Fan  Ts'eng  ^  P^  B.C.  278  -  204.  The  famous  counsellor, 
first  of  Hsiang  Liang,  and  afterwards  of  Hsiaog  Chi,  who  is  idd 
to  hare  advised  the  assassination  of  Liu  Pang,  and  who  smashad 
to  atoms  with  his  sword  the  jade  vessels  sent  to  him  as  a  premt 
by  that  potentate.  The  title  ^  ^  Ya*  Fu*  was  granted  to  iim 
by  Hsiang  Chi;  but  falling  under  suspicion  of  treacherous  deiHag* 
with  Liu  Pang,  his  power  was  curtailed;  whereupon  he  retired  lA 
disgust,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

646  Fan  Tsu-yti  ^  !&  ^    (T.  ^^  and  ^%.  H.  ||[|>. 

A.D.    1041  —  1098.    Graduating    as    chin    ehih^   he  assisted 
Euang    in    the    compilation    of   his    history;    and    when  this 
finished  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Imperial  Libraiyt 
ultimately    rose    to    be    a    Supervising  Censor.    He  firmly  uppuwrf: 
the    employment    of  such    a    man  as  Chang  Tun;  and  when 
counsels  were  unheeded,  he  applied  for  a  provincial  pott  and  diflrf 
in  exile. 
546  Fto  W3n-ch*6ng  ^  ^  ^   (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  166&.  A 
descendant  of  Fan  Chung-yen,  who  joined  the  Emperor  T^ai  Tni^ 
the    present    dynasty    in    1618,    and   became    his    secretary  tfl 
confidential  adviser.    In  1632  he  urged  the  invasion  of  ChiBat'i' 
in   1637    he  accompanied  the  army  of  invasion.    On  the 
of  Peking   he  induced   the   Regent  to  attend  befi>re  anjihiag 
to  the   proper   burial  of  the  last   Ming  Emperor  and  hia 
He     successfully     advocated     reforms     of    government     and 
speedy    restoration    of   the    examination    system  i    meamu 
won   great  popularity  for  the  new  dynasty.    Tmsted  and 
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J    irar    Empeiora,    ha    died    Icwded    with    hoooan.     Canonised 

ftn  Teh    Ifi  1^   (T.    |gp  ^ ).    Died  A.D.  445.    Distinguished  647 
troB  bii  youth  for  learniDg  «nd  literary  ability,  he  compiled  the 
Btffofy  of  the  Eoitem   Han  Dynasty  while  Governor  of  ^  ^ 
Hilia-eb^Ang  in   Anhni.    He  afterwards  rose  to  be  Superrisor  of 
I«lnelion  to  the  Heir  Apparent  under  the  Emperor  W6n  Ti  of 
ii  BoDg    dy natty,    but    was    executed    for    his    share    in    the 
(nmabla  designs  of  |t  HR  ^  ^'^^g  Hsi-hsien  (see  Tan^eh'ien). 
■teYftn  tUf^  (T.   J^i|).  A.D.  451-503.  A  distinguished  548 
Aial   of    the    Southern    Chi    and    laang    dynasties,    who    was 
^noUsd  by  the  founder  of  the  latter  and  canonised  as    ^  or 
1*  A   great   student    of   ancient    inscriptions,    he   left    only    a 

fut  Chiing-tniiig    j^  4*  ^    ('^'    ISL  i&)'    ^    f^n^o^"  ^^ 

•rtMinliiiiiiy  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  17ih  cent.  A.D. 
Ba  cUsf  work  was  the  ffj^  ^  ^,  a  mathematical  summary, 
xMiag  geometry,  calculation  by  abacus,  written  arithmetic,  and 
AiiMinit  il^.  It  was  published  about  1721. 
hig  Iteg-fthih  i^  %  1^  CT.  ff  :^).  Died  A.D.  1596.  A  550 
^*<»ipirfied  frontier  official,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1541. 
^  Wiped  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Kuangtung  and  Koangsi, 
^  ia  1570  was  placed  in  command  at  Ta^t^ung  in  Shansi, 
hs  induced  Anda  and  his  allies  to  enter  into  friendly 
Hie  poUey  of  subsidies  and  trade  was  supported  by  Kao 
I^f  •  and  proTod  a  success.  He  succeeded  BE  ^  ifr  Wang 
tVng^hi  as  Military  Superintendent  of  the  north-west,  and 
out  bia  policy  of  strengthening  the  strategic  frontier.  His 
as  a  general  and  an  administrator  gaineil  him  gpreat  fame. 

Hriao-Jn  :fr#a|  (T.  ^  |t  and  ^-fr-H.  jE#  551 

JKife>-    ^-D-  1S57— 1402.  A  natire  of  j^  ^   Hou-cb'«ng 
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in    Ghehkiang,    near    the    'Fien-t'ai    mountains,    whence    he   ii 
aometimes    spoken    of    as     ^  ^  ^  ^.     As    a    child    he  was 
precocious  and   cleyer,  and  by  his  skill  in  composition  earned  for 
himself  the   nickname  of  y)>  ^  ^   the  little  Han  Ttl.    In  137S 
he    accompanied    his    father    to  the  official   post  of  the  latter  in 
Shantung,  and  remained  there  until  his  father*s  execution.   After 
conreying   the  body  home,  he  set  to  work  to  study  under  Saog 
Lien.    About   1390    he   became  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Emperor,   and  followed  him  to  his  Principality  in  Ssllch^uan.  The 
Emperor     Hui    Ti    loaded    him    with    honours    and    made   him  a 
Minister     of     State.      And     when     that     monarch     Tanished   io 
mysteriously  from  the  scene.  Fang  Hsiao-ju  absolutely  refused  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Emperor  who  ridadl  '. 
under  the  year-title  of  Yung  Lo.    For  this  refusal  he  was  cut 
pieces    in    the    market-place,   his  family   being  as  far  as 
exterminated,    and    his    philosophical    writings   burned,     A 
collection    of   his    miscellanies,    known    as    ^  j£  ff^  ^, 
preserred     by     a     faithful     disciple     and    afterwards     repal 
Himself  a   poet,    he    edited    in    conjunction    with   Sung  Li«i 
poems  of  Chang  E'o-chiu  of  the  Tflan  dynasty.  He  was  can< 
as    ^  jj^  ,  and  in   1863   his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  GoniiNHa 
Temple. 
552  Fang  Hsien  -^  |g  (T.  ^^.  H.  ^^).  AD.  1676-17^ 

Noted  for  having  first  brought  under  regular  civil  gOTomment 
aboriginal  tribes  occupying  territory  in  southern  Eueichou.  In  11 
he  was   promoted  to  be  Judge,  and  in  1732  he  built  the  ci^ 
1^  Jj^  T^ai-kung,  which  he  held  during  a  local  rebellion  far  tf 
nine    days    against    overwhelming    odds.    He   subsequently 
Governor   of   Sstich^uan   and  Euangsi,  but  was   foreed  bj 
sight    to    retire    into    private    life.    He    wrote    an    acooont  oC 
operations  against  the  Miao-tztL. 
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WMBg  HMan-Ung    ^^j^    (T.    ^).   A.D.    578-648.    A  653  / 

utifv    of    HSiB     lin-titk    in    ShaniuDg,    who    exhibited    great 

fntodij  of  istdlact  and  was  called    H  ^,  u  e.  something  that 

wild   be   of  aemca  to  the  State.    He  joined  the  Emperor  Tai 

Tug  while  the  bitter  was  still  Prince  of  Gh^n ,  and  was  at  once 

iiMTed  into  &foar.    In  628  he  became  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 

ttl  in  6S0  he  was  appointed  to  superrise  the  compilation  of  the 

ffiil9fy  0/   the    Chin    Dyna$ty.    Fire    years  later,  on   his  retiring 

Im  Court  in  oonseqnence  of  some  slight  rebuke,  the  Emperor 

vist  in  person  to  fetch  him  back;  in   sach  high  estimation  was 

k  Md  as  a  loyal  and  able  adriser.    During  his  last  illness  he 

^  alttnded   to  in  the  palace,   and   his  dying  request  was  that 

tti  dinstroQs    war    with    Korea    might    be    abandoned.     He    was 

^noUsd  as  Dnke,.  and  canonised  as   ^  ^  •    See  Tu  Ju-hui, 

hig  KiuuiHdi^fog  j^  HfC  (T.   !i:  S.  H.   ra  ;i^).  A.D.  554 

16I6--1768.    His  &ther  being  banished  to  the  Amoor,  Fang  was 

^■Wfkt  np    in    a    temple.    Li    1738    he    serred    in    a    campaign 

^(/od  the  Songans  and  rose  by   1749  to  be  Viceroy  of  Chihli, 

*^  post    he    held    until    his    death.     He    deyoted    himself   to 

'^ivriag  the  condition  of  the  people   by   establishing  granaries, 

^^Mrnag  waterways,  and  reforming  the  grain-transport.   In  spite 

^  hipsrial  progresees,  and   of  troops  for  Burmah   and   the   west 

f*<>sg  through   his  pronnce,   the  people    were    never    oppressed. 

■>ij  hmooM  men  of  the  day  owed  their  promotion  to  his  keen 

''■^  And  his  early  traTels  hafing  giren  him  a  wide  knowledge 

^  tht  wants  of  the  empire,   he  was  always  loth  to  yield  to  the 

^stiial  Tiews  of  the  Peking  Boards.    Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

tng  Kuo-Chdn  3^  H  3^.  Died  A.D.  1374.  A  farmer  ofTai-  555 

^  in  Kiangsu,  deroted  to  athletic  exercises.    In  1319  he  took 

b  jmej^  on  account  of  a  fatal  quarrel  with  his  landlord.  In  1348 

W  fohmitied  and  received  a  post;  but  he  soon  returned  to  piracy, 
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which    he    raried    with    periods    of   submissioo   UDtil  in   1367  h$ 
became  Gt>yernor   of  Chehhiang  and   Eiangsu,    and  was  ennoblad 
as  Dake.    He  receiyed  a  salary,  bnt  was  not  entrusted  with  aij 
real  power.    His  name  was  originally   ^  J^   Fang  Gh6n  (T.  H 
3^).    He  changed  it  to   ^    (T.    ^  ^)  ont  of  respect  to  Cta 
Tfian-chang. 

556  Pang  Pao  -^  ^    (T.  H  Jg;.  H.   g|  J^)-   A.D.  1678-1741 
A  native  of  Eaangnan,  who  graduated   in    1699   as   first  eki  jm 
and  as  chin  $hih  in   1706.    He  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  ikt 
Classics  and  of  philosophical  literature  in   general;  but  his  MM 
happening    to  be  mentioned  in   a  treasonable  work   written  hj  B 
relative,  he  was  arrested  in  1711  and  cast  into  prison.    Then  hm 
still   managed  to  continue  his   work,  and  in  1713  his  real  maito 
were  brought  to  light.    He  not  only   received  a  full  pardon , 
was  at  once  made  tutor  to  the  Imperial  princes.    In  1785  ho 
appointed  to  assist  in  editing  works  for  the  Imperial  Lilirary» 
his  advice  was  much  sought  by  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  In  1717 
he  became  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites,  but  not  agfwsf 
with  his  colleagues  he  soon  resigned  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  b 
1742   he  finally  retired   from  official  life  and  spent  his  femiisyf 
years   in  study.    His  collected  writings  were  published  ondsr  lb 
title    of    3^  i^  ^t    &ud    he    himself   was    popularly    knows  tf 

557  Pang  Ts'ung-ohe   :^  ^  "^    (T.    ifl  jg().  Died  AJ>.  16ML 

Graduating   as    cJiin  $hih  in    1588,    he  soon  withdrew  from 
life.    But  the  fame  of  his  culture  reaching  the  Emperor's  ^mm% 
was    by    private   Decree  made  a  Vice  President  of  the  Bosid 
Civil    Office    in   spite   of  his   protests;  and  in   1618  ha 
Ghrand  Secretary.  He  succeeded  Teh  Hsiang-kao  as  Prime 
and  finding  remonstrances  useless,  he  made  friends  with  the 
and    allowed    the    Emperor    to    neglect    his    duties.    Of  the  fl 
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of  CliS«  Ch*ii,  and  j^   CM,  which  fought  for  place  and 

m  threw  the  Emperors  into  the  hands  of  the  ennochs,  the  first 

VIS  led  bj  one  of  his  own  followers.    The  capture  of  Fu-shnn  by 

te  MaDcfaos   in    1618,    and    a    great   defeat   in   1619,   failed  to 

iioeM   the   slothful    Emperor    who    would    not    part    with    Fang; 

Wvsfer  in  1620  his  rash  recommendation  of  a  sub-Director  of  the 

luqasting   Court,    as    physician   to  his  dying  master,   compelled 

kb  fitirsiDent.    Canonised  as   ]&[  KSl  *    ^  Btiung  T^ing^pH. 

hag  Tao  :^  IB  (T.  ){K  $f ).  A.D.  1884-1891.  A  natire  of  the  &68 

^  H  Pn*ning  District  in  Kuangtung.  Entering  the  military  service 

it  I8U,  he  roee  from   the  ranks,  fighting  agaiost  the  l^'ai-p'ing 

nUi  in  Tarioos  profinces,  to  be  Brigade  Oeneral  at  Ch*ao-chou 

h,  is  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  rigour,  not 

^  tty  brutality ,  of  his  measures  for  repressing  local  clan-fights 

t>i  fifsey.    For  these  ser?iees  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Yellow 

Jiiiht  He  established  a  College  at  Ch*ao-yang,  and  repaired  the 

I    *tasiys  so  as  to  prerent  fioods.    From  1877  —  79  he  was  acting 

-in-chief    at    Hui-chou;    but    on    the    landing    of  the 

in   Fdrmosa,  he  returned  to  his  prerious  post.    In  1883 

k  en  plaeed    by   a  sscret  Decree  in  command   of  the  forts  at 

Imi  'Hgris,   and  in    1885   he  was  gasetted  Admiral.    Known  to 

fNgssrs  as  "HSeneral  Fong.** 

M Ch'ailg-flaig    Kf  ^  ]^.    A    natire    of  Jn-nan  in  Honan,  &59 
vis  liftd  during  the  Han  dynasty  and  studied  the  art  of  magic 
Hn    Kung.     On    taking    leave    of   his    master,    the    latter 
led   Um   with   a  bamboo  rod   upon   which  he  couhi  traverse 
distances    in    a    few    moments;    also    with     a    charm, 
ag  of  two  lines  of  verse   relating   to   the  magic  rod.    Fei, 
thought  that  he   had  been  abeent  from  home  for  a  few  days 
laly,  tamnA  that  some  ten   or  fifteen  years  had  in  reality  elapsed 
departure.    On  laying  down  his  sta£f,  he  discovered  that 
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it  was  a  dragon.  From  this  time  forward  he  had  control  orer  al 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  the  course  of  one  day  hevWa 
seen  at  places  many  thousands  of  leagues  apart.  Hatiiii 
subsequently  lost  the  charm  given  him  by  his  master^  he  w« 
attacked  and  slain  by  assembled  demons. 

560  Fei  Hsin  ^  ^.  Son  of  an  official  at  3^  ^  T'ai-ts'ang  n 
Eiangsu,  to  whose  duties  he  succeeded.  Author  of  the  ^  JH 
^  ^ ,  an  account  of  four  voyages  made  to  the  Indian  Oeeil 
by  Imperial  envoys  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  centoy 

Fei  Ti.  See  (Wei)  Ts'ao  Fang;  (Wu)  Sun  Liang;  (E.  Sang! 
Lin  Yeh;  (N.  Gh'i)  Kao  Yin;  (L.  T'ang)  Li  Ts'ung-k'o. 

561  Fei-yang-kn  ^^"^^  Died  A.D.  1701.  Distinguished  hind! 
in  the  war  of  1674—1679  in  Eiangsi  against  Wu  San^knrf 
lieutenants,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  CounciL  In  IM 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  against  Galdan,  whom  he  Qtbi| 
defeated  in  1696  at  Chaomoto,  to  the  north  of  the  desert  of  GW| 
and  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Ehalka  pastures.  In  1697  GaUj 
committed  suicide  in  despair  and  his  followers  submitted ,  all  fl 
country  to  the  east  of  Mount  Ortai  becoming  Chinese  torril^ 
Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as  ^^,  in  1782  ho  M 
admitted  into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

662  Fei  Yen    ^  ^    (=  Flying    Swallow).     1st    cent.    B.a  ' 
beautiful  lady  of  humble  extraction,  who  was  taken  as  oon 
by    a    man    of   wealth    and    taught    to    sing    and    to    dance. 
subsequently  attracted   the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Ch*eng 
the  Han  dynasty,  and  was  taken  to  the  palace,  being  finally 
to  the  rank  of  Empress. 

663  Fei-ying-tnng  ^^M-    ^'^'  1564-1620.   One  of  the 
Ministers   of  the   Emperor  T^ai  Tsu  (see  ^ti-^rA-Aan),  n 
his  extraordinary  strength  and  courage.    Ennobled  aa   Diik6«j 
canonised  as    [j|[ 
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NogFa  »J|]f9  C^-  ?Li9  ^^^  S^)'  ^'^'  1608-1691.664 
Qnduted  m  chin  shih  in  1646,  and  soon  rose  to  be  Vice 
PnaJeoi  of  the  Board  of  Ciril  Office.  In  1667  he  established 
!•  orphanage  at  Peking ^  the  pattern  for  many  such  institutions 
tkrNgboot  China.  Transferred  to  the  Censorate,  he  boldly  showed 
wf  ibe  misgoTemment  of  the  Begent  Ao-pai  and  also  rarious 
Amm  in  ciTil  and  military  and  judicial  administration.  In  1670 
kc  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments ,  and  next  year 
i  6nad  Secretary.  He  then  occupied  himself  in  choosing  at  a 
ipcttl  examination  50  sound  scholars,  all  of  whom  prored 
iitiitKtory  officials.  At  a  banquet  in  1682,  the  Emperor,  as  a 
■vk  of  fisTonr,  personally  handed  him  a  goblet  of  wine,  which 
ttufe  kim  so  drunk  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  home.    Canonised 

N0|  HOU    Jit  1^*    0°®   ^'  ^®   Si^    Ministers   of  the   Yellow  565 
bpcror,  B.C.  2698.  His  functions  appear  to  hare  been  astronomical 
^  istrological ;  in  addition  to  which   he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
«  nbduing  the  great  rebel  Ch'ih  Tu. 

lOK  Hon  ij|  |g .  1st  cent.  B.C.  A  lady  in  the  seraglio  of  the  566 
hfoor  YOan  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  On  one  occasion,  when 
b  Majesty  was  looking  at  some  wild  animals,  a  bear  escaped 
^  its  cage.  All  the  other  ladies  fled,  shrieking;  but  F^ug  Hon 
iCBiiaed,  and  boldly  £Med  the  bear.  *^I  was  afraid,**  she 
^Sfliioed  to  the  Emperor,  **lest  some  harm  should  come  to  your 
Vafvty'i  person.** 

Nog  I  }||||  (T.  ^  1^ ).  Died  A.D.  34.  A  native  of  ^  !)(£  567 
Fs-ok'^Qg  in  Anhui.  He  was  holding  that  town  for  Wang  Mang 
«hea  LiQ  Hsin  passed  with  his  army,  and  immediately  threw 
^tt  its  gates  and  attached  himself  finally  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
wr*  Emperor.  He  served  his  new  master  with  the  greatest 
m1i:v.  providing   him    with    food  when   provisions  were  absolutely 

15 
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unobtainable,  and  even  gathering  fuel  for  a  fire  to  dry  his  dotha 
when  drenched  after  a  day's  march  in  the  rain.  For  his  sermi 
in  rarious  campaigns  he  was  loaded  with  honours;  yet  sueh  vh 
his  modesty  that  when  the  other  generals  were  discussing  tiNO 
deeds  of  arms  around  the  camp  fire,  he  would  withdraw  k 
solitude  under  some  tall  tree.  Hence  he  gained  the  sofariqaei  d 
^®  :;^  ^  #  #  Big-tree  Commander.  In  A.D.  25  Lia  Em 
mounted  the  throne  as  Emperor,  and  in  the  following  year  Fl^ 
I  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  He  was  subsequently  employed  ■ 
Tarious  military  enterprises.  Among  other  achisTements,  k 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Bed  Eyebrows  {m 
Fan  Cheung),  Being  summoned  to  Court,  the  Emperor  introdoai 
him  to  the  other  nobles  and  high  officers  as  ''the  man  who  Wi 
once  my  book-keeper  and  carried  firewood  on  his  back  for  mm 
He  died  in  camp ,  and  was  canonised  as   |^  .  H 

568  Fdng  I   >!^%.  A  son  of  the  mythical  Hsien  Ytlan.  After  dsdl 
he  became  the   ^  j^   God  of  Water.  i 

569  Fdng  Kuo-hsiang    )^  ^  H^.    Died   A.D.   1718.   A 
Bannerman,    who    aided   in   repressing  the  rebellion  of  Wo 
kuei    and    commanded     the    artillery    in    the    expedition 
Galdan.     He    was    included    in    the    Temple    of    Worthies, 
canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

570  Peng  Min^h'ang   ^  ^  g    (T.   H  Uj  ).  A.D.  1747- 

A  poet  and  calligraphist. 

571  Feng  Fao   )J^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  ?  1582.  A  natiye  of  Shte 
Ghihli,  and  the  eunuch  ally  of  Chang  Chd-chfing  whom  he 
to  supplant  Kao  Kung.    On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Mo 
in  A.D.  1572,   Ffing  forged  a  Decree  associating  himself  with 
Regents.    He  established  his  power  over  the  Emperor  BhSn 
by   reporting   his   boyish   freaks   to   the   stem   old   Dowigsr, 
ueyer  failed  to  rate  her  soyereign.    By  the  end  of  1580  Fte| 
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oat  all  hii  riralsv  aod  ruled  the  Emperor,  who  spoke  of 
kia  ai  hie  **oollesgae/*  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  and  Chang 
kfiliiar  defied  all  attempts  to  displace  them ;  bat  the  death  of  the 
Dofigv  and  of  Chang,  conpled  with  the  Emperor*8  growing 
npedenee  of  goremment,  weakened  F6ng*8  position,  and  in  1582, 
kf  tks  oiachinations  of  two  riral  eunuchs,  he  was  degraded  to  be 
OnoB  of  the  Imperial  Stud  at  Nanking,  where  he  died. 
NW  Fd  JIL  ^6  "^  JH  1$  or  JH  f^.  The  God  of  the  Winds,  572 
lb  known  m  I  f||^  |^  Fei  Lien.  Said  by  some  to  be  identical 
litii  the  eonatellation  ^  Sagittarius;  by  others  to  be  a  super- 
Mtenl  bird;  by  others  again  to  hate  the  body  of  a  deer,  the 
M  of  a  bird  (with  horns),  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the  spots 
of  •  leopard.  A  statue  of  this  being  was  cast  in  bronse  by  the 
Empefor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

lioS  Tao    ;Sl|  ^   (T.    "pf  ^).    A.D.   881-954.  A  natiye  of  57S 

H  Ting-chou  in   modem  Chihli,  who  has  been  credited  by  some 

vitk  the  inrention  of  block-printing.  Entering  the  serrice  of  Liu 

ftoe-knsng   and   later   on    of   ^  ^  HI    Chang   Ch'fing-yeh,    he 

^  recommended    by    the    latter    to    the    Prince   of  Chin    and 

iMied  a   poet    in    modem  ShansL   When   the  second   Prince  of 

Q^  mounted    the    throne  as  first  Emperor   of  the  Later  Tang 

^Tinty,  A.D.  923,    Ftog    Tao    was    appointed    secretary  in  the 

Boini  of    BeTenue    and    member    of   the    Han-lin    College.    The 

Mcood  Emperor,    whom   he   serred  for  ten   years,   raised   him  to 

<^  higher  rank;  yet  when  in  the  following  reign   ^  ^  Ts'ung 

!'•  rebelled     and    subsequently    entered    the    capital,    F^ng    Tao 

IMly    took    serrice    under    him.     And    when    Sbih    Cbing-t'ang 

n4ed  Ts'ung  K'o  and  founded  the  Later  Chin  dynasty,  F^ng  Tao 

iM   more    entered    the    serrice    of    his    old    masters.    When    the 

Kitef   pot   an    end    to    the    Chin    dynasty,   F^ng  Tao  presented 

^imM  al  the  Court  of  Teh-lii  T6-kuaDg,  second  sorereign  of  the 
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liao  dynasty,  and  positiyely  asked  for  a  post.  He  said  he  hii 
no  home,  no  army,  and  very  little  brains;  a  statement  whid 
appears  to  have  appealed  forcibly  to  the  Tartar  monarch,  wh 
at  once  appointed  him  Grand  Tutor  to  the  Heir  Appareni  TU 
did  not  pre?ent  him  from  quitting  his  new  patrons  at  the  earHoi 
opportunity,  and  entering  the  service  of  the  successful  founder  ol 
the  Later  Han  dynasty,  A.D.  947.  And  again  when  tiie  Hii 
went  down  before  the  Later  Chou  dynasty,  Fdng  Tao  once  man 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  victory  and  success »  receiving  i 
high  post  as  a  reward  for  the  transfer  of  his  services.  Thus  h 
served  first  and  last  under  no  less  than  ten  sovereigns  of  In 
different  Houses.  He  gave  to  himself  the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^  ^ 
which  finds  its  best  equivalent  in  the  ^'Vicar  of  Bray.**  Ah 
known  as    >;8|  i^H  3E  • 

First  Emperor,  The.  See  Shih  Huang  Ti. 
574  Fo-t*u-ch*eng  #g|*^.  Died  A.D.  848.  A  native  of  Indl 
originally  surnamed  ^  Po,  skilled  in  necromancy.  In  810 1 
appeared  in  Lo-yang,  professing  to  be  more  than  a  century  m 
and  to  exercise  power  over  demons.  When  Lo-yang  was  tital 
he  entered  the  service  of  Shih  Lo  and  obtained  great  &voar 
his  successful  prognostications.  He  is  said  to  have  employed* 
to  read  future  events  reflected  on  hemp-oil  held  in  the  hollow 
his  hand.  Many  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  him ,  and  Shih  Ghi*l 
for  his  sake  permitted  his  people  to  embrace  Buddhism,  in 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  statesmen.  Before  his  death  he 
fallen  into  disfavour.  He  prepared  his  own  tomb,  and  prc^l 
the  troubles  of  348.  After  his  death  a  disciple  reported 
seen  him  travelling  westwards.  His  coffin  was  thereupon 
and  found  to  contain  only  a  stone,  which  Shih  Chi-lmig 
interpreted  to  portend  his  own  end. 

Fong,  General.  See  Fang  Yao. 
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Fa  An  fl  ^  (T.  ;^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  1429.  A  Superyising  575 
C«oior,  wbo  was  dispatched  in  1385  with  two  other  Censors  and 
I  esBQch  named  ^  f||  lin  Wei,  to  open  communications  with 
tke  Dstioiia  of  Central  Asia.  They  tratersed  the  desert  of  Gobi 
ui  iMebed  Hami;  thence  on  to  Earakhodjo  and  Ilbalik,  the 
iiMt  capital  of  Enldja.  Their  mission  was  successfnl  as  &r  as 
Suuitaod,  the  Tarious  places  risited  acknowledging  the  suzerainty 
of  Ckina.  There  howerer  they  were  imprisoned  until  1407.  The 
imifon,  including  only  17  of  their  original  escort  of  1500  men, 
nn  then  sent  back  and  were  well  rewarded  on  arriral.  Fu  An 
ttd  liii  companions  went  on  six  missions  altogether,  chiefly  to 
Staiitaiid,  Bishbalik  and.  Herat,  until  in  1415  Fu  An  retired  to 
ViH  OB  his  aged  mother. 

Fq  Cb'ai  ^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  473.  Son  of  Prince  Ho  Ltl  of  the  576 
V|  State,  to  the  throne  of  which  he  succeeded  in  B.C.  495. 
Vith  Wa  Tfian  as  his  Btinister  he  maintained  for  a  long  time  a 
■mmIiiI  straggle  with  the  rital  State  of  YCLeh,  then  under  the 
^  of  Eon  Chien,  and  defeated  his  enemy *s  army  in  the  great 
Ml  of  ^  ^  Fo-chiao;  but  at  length  he  fell  a  rictim  to  the 
cnA  of  Fan  Li,  Koo  Chien*s  famous  Minister  (see  Hsi  Shih).  His 
kufloiD  was  orerthrown,  and  he  himself  was  driren  to  commit  suicide. 

Pi  Qliell-tsCl  ^'ft^'  ^^^  ^^^'  ^*^*  ^  famous  commander  577 
*^  the  Emperor  Chao  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Although  fond 
rf  itadj,  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  threw  his  writing-tablets 
Mying  with  a  sigh,  '**Tis  in  foreign  lands  that  a  hero 
Mek  renown;  how  can  I  let  my  life  pass  away  as  an  ol<l 
^ooinroRn?**  At  that  time  the  rulers  of  the  ^  ^  Euei-tzU  and 
mm  ^0*1*0  countries  had  killed  some  Chinese  envoys;  and 
*ttb  s  fiew  to  punishing  them,  Fu  volunteered  to  proceed  as 
nvof  to  Ferghana  or  Ehokand.  As  a  result  of  his  mission  he 
*^.  iome   say    by  stratagem,  the  ruler  of  Lou-Ian;  and  when  he 
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was    asked    for    some   proof   of   his    statements,   he  produo 
murdered  monarch's  head. 

678  Pu  Chien  ^  |g  (T.  ^||).  A.D.  316-855.  Third  i 
Fa  Hung,  whom  he  succeeded  in  350.  Just  before  his  bii 
mother  dreamt  of  a  great  bear,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  i 
signs  of  a  warlike  temperament  and  a  love  for  military  e» 
On  his  accession  he  discarded  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ch4i 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  House  of  Chin.  He  dim 
^^  Tu  Hung  from  Ch^ang-an,  and  took  it  for  his  capit 
year  later  he  assumed  the  title  of  Great  Khan  and  King 
Great  Ch4n  dynasty,  and  after  defeating  an  Imperialist  an 
proclaimed  himself  Emperor.  He  did  9way  with  the  burdi 
r^pilations  of  Chao  and  tried  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  < 
people.  He  encouraged  learning  and  held  scholars  in  high  I 
In  354  Huan  W6n  defeated  his  army  at  Lan-t4en,  to  the 
east  of  Ch^ang-an,  and  encamped  for  a  while  on  the  ^jj^  Vi 
but  was  ultimately  compelled  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat.  £ 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  brother  ^  i[^  Fu  Hsiung  (T.  7| 
who  had  filled  the  posts  of  Chancellor  and  of  General  in  hit 
"If  (xod,*'  he  cried,  "wished  me  to  tranquillise  the  empin 
did  He  carry  off  Yiian-ts^ai  so  soon?*'  He  receired  unadl 
canonisation  as   ^  jjjJB.  ^  ^ . 

579  Pu  Chien  ^  M  (T.  ^0).  A.D.  337-384.  Son  j 
Hsiung  (see  Fu  Chien),  and  cousin  to  the  tyrant  Fu  ShAngf 
he  assassinated  in  357,  placing  himself  upon  the  throne  J 
stead.  A  wise  and  earnest  man,  he  set  himself  to  p 
administration  and  consolidate  his  power,  paying  special 
to  Confucianism  and  prohibiting  Taoism  and  dirination. 
of  ^  ^  *^  Mu-jung  K^o  enabled  his  general  Waog 
annex  Yen  in  370  (see  Mu-jung  Wei).  He  tranaferred 
Turkic    families    to    the    neighbourhood    of    his    capital. 
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Hfenl  tribes,  and  oonqaered  parts  of  Kananh,  Shenaif  Sittck*«u 
ud  Tflonan.  In  877  he  recei? ed  tribate  from  northern  Korea  and 
fan  iba  tribes  in  the  toath-weet  of  China.  In  378  he  atecked 
(k  Imperial  Hooae  and  orerran  eouthem  Honan;  but  on  adrancing 
doM  to  Nanking,  he  was  driten  baek  to  the  north  of  the  Hvai 
rim  in  879.  In  881  he  waa  oonrerted  to  Boddhiam,  and  in  382 
japtiched  Lfl  Knang  on  an  expedition  into  what  ii  now  Chinese 
Tvlmtaii,  no  lees  than  tixty-two  tribes  haring  acknowledged  hie 
nk  Id  884,  oontrary  to  the  adrice  of  his  general  ^  ^  Fa 
Juf ,  bat  at  the  instance  of  Tao  Chiang  and  others,  he  again  led 
I  fni  trmy  into  the  Imperial  territory.  Fa  Joog  had  pointed  ont 
Aik  Um  Yang-tsie  with  its  swift  current  wonld  be  a  serious 
^hteek,  but  to  this  he  scornfully  replied  that  his  troops  would 
'n  it  ap  by  merely  throwing  their  whips  into  the  stream.  He 
VM  howerer  disastrously  routed  at  the  JQ  Fei  ri? er  by  the 
lapviil  forces  under  ^  j^  Hsieh  Shih  and  fj^  ^  Hsieh  HsIIan, 
isJ  Pa  Jang  was  slain.  In  the  retreat  which  followed,  lus  beaten 
iil&iy  were  harnssod  by  perpetual  alarms,  fisncying  the  whistling 
tf  tbi  wind  and  the  screaming  of  cranes  o?erhead  to  be  the  shouts 
tf  tbcir  rictorious  pursuers.  The  State  which  had  been  so 
Mi|«lieally  built  up,  at  once  fell  to  pieces.  Tao  Ch'ang  and 
otbir  leaders  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  soon  only  southern 
Sbiui  remained.  Besieged  in  Ch'ang-an  by  the  forces  of  Western 
Tait  Fq  Chien  forced  his  way  out  to  a  stronghold  in  F^ng-hsiang 
h;  tad  there,  after  a  desperate  assault,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
W    Tao     Chiang     and     strangled.      Beceired     the     unauthorised 

CMosiistion  of  tftjfllCflaMl^- 

Al  Chien    Jl  ^    (T.    ^  %Y  2nd   cent.   A.D.    A   natire  of  580 
mm    JQug'T^i^  in   Honan,   who   distinguished    himself  by   his 
isboisnhip   and   wrote   a  famous  commentary   on   the    T$o    Chuan. 
Bt  bad  prefioualy  taken  serrice  as  cook  in  the  house  ofTs^uiLieh 
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who    was    then  lecturing  on  the  subject,   but  found  that  he  Ind 
nothing  to  learu.  After  a  while  Ts^ui  Lieh  suspected  who  he  was; 
and   one   morning,  before  Fu   Ch4en  was   awake,   shouted  to  him 
by    his    right    name.    Fu  Ch4en,   taken   thus  unawares,  promptly 
answered;    after   which    the   two  became  fast  friends.    In   189  Im 
was    Governor    of   Eiukiang,    but    lost    his    post   in    the  politieal 
troubles  which   ensued  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving  behind 
him  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings. 
681  Fu-Oh'ing  ^  ;^ .  Died  A.D.  1750.  A  Manchu,  who  began  his  camr 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  in  A.D.  1744  was  sent  as  Resident te 
Tibet    where   he   remained  uutil    the   danger  of  a  Tibetan-Sungtt 
alliance  seemed    over.  The   last   king   of  Tibet   would   not  sabmik 
to   the   tutelage  of  China,   and  having  poisoned  his  elder  faroUiart, 
proceeded  to  prepare  for  revolt.    Fu-ch4ng  returned  with  all 
and    slew    the   king    in    the   Chinese   Residency,    whither  he 
lured  him,  the  result  being  a  popular  rising  in  which  he  and 
staff    perished.    The    present   government   system    of   four  Kihlwj 
under   the    Dalai    and   Panshen  Lamas  was  then   established.  Tkl 
Resident's  guard  was  raised  to  1500  men,  and  all  intercoune  wilkj 
Taiigut    and  Sungaria  was   forbidden.    The   Emperor  Ch'ien 
published  a  special   Decree  defending  the  treachery   of  Fu-chisgi 
and    ennobled    his    heir    as    Viscount.    Canonised  as    |||  ^ , 
included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

582  Fu  Cheung    ;f^  ^ .    Died   A.D.   395.    The   last   of  the  line 
Fu  Chien ,   killed   by  Ch'i-fu  Ch'ien-kuei  in  A.D.   395  at  ^ 
Huang-chung  in  Eansuh. 

583  Fu  Fei   J^  ^ .  A   daughter  of  the  legendary  Emperor  Fu 
who   drowned  herself  in   the  Lo,   and  became  the  patroB 
of  streams. 

584  Fu-heng   >(f  jg  (H.  ^$(0).  Died  A.D.  1770.  A  Buw 
who   entered  the  Guards  at  an  early  age  and  was  promoted  to 


xiraoniiuary  uonoara.  in  i  /oo  uie  rjiuperor  v^n  len  uang 
f  acknowledged  the  yaluable  aid  he  had  giyen  in  the 
ition  of  the  Saugar  war.  Four  years  later  he  obtained 
to  carry  on  the  Bormeee  war,  hitherto  mismanaged;  and 
ig  Moalmein   in  May  1769,  he  contrived  to  build  a  flotilla, 

the  Lankan  river,  and  after  some  fighting  laid  siege  to 
>Bg,  whereupon  the  Burmese  consented  to  pay  tribute.  He 
n  his  way  to  Peking  and  was  buried  with  princely  honours, 

Lung  paying  a  personal   t isit  of  condolence  to  the  family, 
specially  mentioned  in   the  poem  by  ChHen   Lung  entitled 
^  1^    A   Retrapeei.    Canonised  as    ^  J^  9  and  included  in 
anple  of  Worthies. 

U  f/^H.  B.C.  2953-2838.  The  first  of  the  Fife  585 
"oit  of  the  legendary  period,  also  known  as  ^^  P^ 
iH^'  He  is  said  to  hate  been  miraculously  conceived  by 
other ,  who  after  a  gestation  of  twelve  years  gave  birth  to 
I  Oi^tog-chi  in  Shensi.  He  taught  his  people  to  hunt,  to 
lad  to  keep  flocks.  He  showed  them  how  to  split  the  wood 
)  ff^  tmng  tree,  and  then  how  to  twist  silk  threads  and 
.  tiwin  across  so  as  to  form  rude  musical  instruments.  From 
taridaffs    on    the    back    of   a   tortoise    he    is   said    to    have 
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a  proper  basis,  and  is  even  said  to  have  taught  mankind  to  cook 
their  food. 
686  Fu  HstLan  ^  ^  (T.  >^  ^).  Died  A.D.  278.  A  scholar  and 
statesman  who  rose  to  be  Censor  and  Chamberlain  under  the 
Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty.  He  was  of  such  an 
impatient  disposition  that  whenever  he  had  any  memorial  or 
impeachment  to  submit,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  palaee, 
no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  sit  there  until 
audience  at  the  following  dawn.  It  was  while  thus  waiting  tbt 
he  caught  the  chill  of  which  he  died.  Canonised  as 

587  Fu  Hang   ;f^  ^^    (T.    ]|[  fH:).    A.D.    284-350.   A  natiTS  oC 
Shensi,    and    father    of   Fu   Chien.  He  receiTed  his  name  HiiBg«  '' 
^'Deluge,**   in  consequence  of  a  persistent  fall  of  rain  which  gikwrnt 
rise  to  a  popular  saying:  **If  the  rain  does  not  stop,  the  Dell 
will  come,**   alluding  to  a  great  inundation  which  happened  uadi^l 
the    reign    of  the    Emperor   Yao.    In    the  troublous  times  of  Utj 
youth,    he    spent    large   sums    of   money    in    collecting   men  ni; 
forming    a   kind  of  Defence  Corps;  and  when  liu   Yao  moiiiitai 
the    throne,    he   at    once    attached    himself  to  the    new  moniieL 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  latter,  he  joined  Shih  Chi-lung;  and  at  hisdeA 
Fu   Hung  submitted  to   the  House  of  Chin.   By  the  Emperor  lb 
Ti   he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  north  and  Vioenj 
modern    Chihli.    He  then   changed   his  surname,   which  had 
1^   P*a,  and  gave  himself  the  titles  ''Great  General,  Great 
and  Prince  of  the  Three  Ch4n.'*  He  claimed  Imperial  rmnki 
received  an  unauthorised  canonisation  as   Jg  j^^. 

588  Pu  Hung-Ueh  #  ^  ^   (T.  #  g|.  H.  >ft  #).  DM  J 
1680.    A    native    of   Eiangsi,  who  gave  in  his  aHegianee  te 
Manchus  in  1657  and  was  employed  as  a  Prefect  For  vepoil 
the     treasonable     designs     of    Wu    San-kuei    in    1688     1m    ^ 
condemned     to     death,     but     the     sentence    was    oommiiBi 
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ankhment   to  Kuangii.  Here  he  was  when  Wa  revolted,  and  the 

ilier  at  once  tent  to  aeiie  him.  He  tried  to  drown  himself,  bat 

fas   rsacnad  and  sent  to  the  revolted  general  of  Enangsi ,   ^  ^ 

H^      Sun     Yen-ling,     who     was     however     won     over     by     his 

•iBonitions,  joined  with  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  sent  him 

W  Yd  S    Nan-ning  in  order  to  get  aid  £rom  Cochin-China.  To 

rnn  himself  £rom  suspicion,  Fu  accepted  a  general's  commission 

bm  the    rebels,    and    at   the   same    time   entered    into  a  secret 

l«gM   with  Shang  Chih-hsin   against  them.   In   1677   he  opened 

eottmnnications     with     the     Imperial     generab     in     Hunan     and 

Ittogtong;    and    having    enlisted    many    of   the    frontier    tribes, 

ingkt  bis  way  to   |U  Shao-chou  and  so  joined  hands  with  them, 

to  ktni    that    he    was    appointed    (rovemor    of  Enangsi.  All  his 

fcnily  kad  been  sent  as  hostages  to  Wn  San-kuei,  and  were  slain 

•I  hii  taking  the  Imperialist  side;  and  this  so  enraged  him  that 

k  Itid  down  his  Governorship  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 

W.  His  eflbrts  were  hampered  by  Shang  E*o-hsi,  who  would  not 

kid  a  goD  nor  a  horse  and  would  not  move  a  man.  Tet  he  was 

Oi  the  whole   successful,   even    though   working   with  raw  levies, 

ttj  is   1680    had    got    to    the   borders    of   Eueichou.    Then    the 

^piitj  of  a  subordinate,  who  without  his  knowledge  marched  a 

kn  after    him    as    he    went   to    an    interview  with  an  ex-rebel 

M«,  excited  the  Iatter*s  suspicion,   and  he  was  seised  and  sent 

to  lofli^yang.   Here   the  grandson  and  successor  of  Wu  San-kuei, 

^il^J^     Wu    Shih-fan,    after    vain    endeavours    to    shake    his 

Wikj,  caused   him   to  be  put  to  death.   His  remains,   recovered 

^  tka  recapture  of  Euei-yang  at  the  end  of  1680,   received  a 

P^  fbtteral;    and   the  Emperor  published   his   secret  memorials 

'**'>iiiBg  the   treasonable  designs  of  Shang  Chih-hsin,   memorials 

*m  this  time  were  acted   upon  without  undue  delay.  Canonised 

*  4(^,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Patriots. 
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689  Fu  I    ^^.  A.D.   554-639.    An  official  of  the  Sni  dynasty, 

who  became  Historiographer  under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Pang 

dynasty.     He    presented    a    memorial    asking    that    the   Buddhist 

religion   might  be   abolished;   and  when  Hsiao  Yd  questioned  him 

on    the    subject,    he    said,    ^^You    were    not    bom    in    a   hollow 

mulberry- tree;  yet  you  respect  a  religion  which  does  not  reoogoiie 

the   tie   between   father   and   son!*'     He    urged   that   at  any  rate 

priests    and    nuns    should    be    compelled    to    marry  and  bring  uf 

families,    and    not    escape    from   contributing   their   share   to  tba 

revenue,    adding    that    Hsiao    Yfl    by    defending    their    doetrin<i 

showed  himself  no  better  than  they  were.    At  this  Hsiao  Yd  heU 

up   his  hands,   and  declared  that  hell   was  made  for  such  men  wB 

Fu  I.    The  result  was  that  severe  restrictions  were  placed  for  • 

short    time    upon    the    teachers    of    Buddhism.    The  Emperor  Twi 

Tsung  once  got  hold  of  a  Tartar  priest  who  could  ^'charm  peopli 

into  unconsciousness,   and   then  charm   them   back  to  life  again 9^ 

and  spoke  of  his  powers  to  Fu  I.  The  latter  said  confidently,^'! 

will   not  be  able  to  charm   me;**  and  when  put  to  the  test, 

priest  completely  failed.    He   was  the  originator  of  epitaphs,  ui 

wrote  his  own,  as  follows:  — 

Fu  I  loved  the  green  hills  and  the  white  clouds. 
Alas !  he  died  of  drink. 

590  Fu-k*ang-an    H  J^  ^    (T.    ^  ;H^ ).    Died   A.D.   1798. 

Manchu,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  Ghin-ch^nan 
of  1771—76,  in  the  Nepaulese  war  of  1791—92,  and  in  the 
of  1794—96  against  the  Eueichou  aborigines,  besides  patting 
rebellions  in  Eansuh  and  Formosa.    He   was  never  defeated, 
won   his  soldiers*  hearts  by  large  gifks  from   his  immense  prii 
fortune,  a  lavishness  of  which   the  Emperor  strongly  disap] 
Ennobled  as  Prince  and  canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  included  in 
the  Temple  of  Worthies  and  the  Temple  of  Patriots. 
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In    1723    he   became    a    Grand  Secretary,  bnt  did   not  return  to 
Peking  till   1726.    He  received   many   marks  of  honour,  and  wy 
ennobled    as    Marquis,    a    title    he    lost    in    1729    for   reminneH. 
Canonised  as   ^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
696  Fu  P'ei    ^^    (T.    ||<  ^).    Died  A.D.  386.  Eldest  son  bj  i 
concubine   of  Fu  Ghien  (2),   who  finding  him  well-read  in  hiitoij 
and   fond  of  military  studies,  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  war.    On   Fu   Chien*s  death,   he  assumed  the  royal  title  at 
^  ^   Chin-yang  in  Shansi;   and   in  385   he  claimed  the  throna 
of  China,  only  to  be  defeated  in  the  following  year  and  slain  hf 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  rival  pretender,  Mu-jung  Ch'ui. 

597  Fa  Pi  1^  ^  (T.  ^  g  ).  Died  A.D.  1085.  A  native  of  Honaa« 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  scholarship  and  was  appointajl 
in  1402  to  a  post  in  connection  with  criminal  admini8tnli»4 
at  the  capital.  As  this  was  displeasing  to  Lli  I-chien,  when  3 
became  necessary  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Eitan  Tartars,  he  fl(| 
once  snggested  Fu  Pi.  The  latter  was  completely  sacceasfiil 
his  mission,  persuading  the  Tartars  to  give  up  their  claim 
any  further  territory  on  condition  of  receiving  an  in( 
subsidy.  Returning  home,  he  was  rewarded  by  various  impoi 
appointments;  but  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to 
innovations  of  Wang  An-shih,  and  in  1068  he  retired  on 
plea    of    old    age.     He    was    ennobled    as    Duke,   and  oai 

598  Fu  Pu-oh^i    ^7f^^    (T.    ^  ^).    Bom    B.C.  518.  One 
the   disciples   of   Confucius.    He  was  Governor  of  Jfi  ^j^ 
in    Lu,    but  left  the  administration   in   the  hands  of  five  of 
inhabitants    more    virtuous    than    himself,    while    he   ami   in 
judgment-hall    playing    on    his    lute;    the    result   being    that 
district  was  a   model  of  good  government.    He  wae  snoceeded 
one    ^  iS|  ^     Wu-ma   Ch4,    who    by    dint    of  great  peiio 
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mergy  alio  obtained  the  beet  rarolis.    ''Ah,**  said  Fn  to  Wa-ma, 

vho  apoke  to  him   on   the  aabject,   ''I   place  my   trust  in  men; 

joa  plaee  your  tmst  in  eneigy.    Mine  is  the  better  method.*' 

Ta  Shtes    f/^  #   or   f/^  ^    (T.    -^  ^).  2nd  and  3rd  cent  599 

B.C.  A  natiTe  of  Chi-nan  in  Shantung,   who  at  the  time  of  the 

*^Biming   of   the  Books**  (see   Li   SsU)  concealed  a  copy  of  the 

Ccsia  of  Histofj  in  the  wall  of  his  house.    Driven  from  his  home 

teiig  the  troublous  times  which  ensued,  upon  his  return  under 

tk   Han    dynasty    he    found    only    29    sections    of    the    work 

naaiiiiBg,  and  these  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  teach.  Later  on, 

vhn  the  Emperor  Win  Ti  wished  to  reproduce  the  above  Canon, 

ki  Mi  for  Fu  Shing.    But  the  old  man  was  then  over  90  years 

if  ipi    and    oould   not  obey  the  summons.     He  handed  orer  to 

A*ao  TVo,    the    Imperial    Commissioner,    the    work    such    as    it 

NMBsd  to  him.  Another  less  trustworthy  account  says   that  he 

U  pmored  more  than  20  sections  of  the  Canon  in  his  memory, 

^  npeated    them   verbatim   to    an    officer   who    took  down  the 

I     ««di  6mn    his   dictation.   In   A.D.  647  his  tablet  was  placed  in 

thi  OmfoeiAn  Temple.  A  descendant  of  his,  named  Fu   ^   Chan, 

Ppihriy  known  as   ^  >|^  Ql,  was  a  virtuous  official  under  the 

^  Kmpeiars    of  the    Han    dynasty,    and    was    put  to  death  by 

H'ioTi'so. 

VtaShfag     :f^^     (T.     ^^).    A.D.    334-357.     Son    and  600 
■ttiaor    of    Fn    Chien    (1).    He    instituted    a    reign    of   terror, 
'■tiofiiig    or    driving    away    all    his  fiither*8  old  Ministers.     Was 
'■Haatad  by  his  cousin  Fu  Chien  (2).  Received  the  unauthorised 
«iMimtion  of  JK  ^. 

Ai8q  ^j|^.  Died  B.C.  210.  Eldest  son  of  the  First  Emperor.  601 
Ar   ranonstrating     with    his    father    on    the    persecution    of    the 
iltnA    who    refused    to    burn    their    books    (see   Li  SsU)^  he  was 
to    the    north,    where    he    served   in   the  army  operating 
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against   the  HsiuDg-nu   and  aided  in  boilding  the  Great  Wall.  He 
was    there    murdered   by    command  of  Li  Ssti,   in   order  that  his 
younger  brother,  Hu  Hai,  might  succeed  to  the  throne. 
6a2PuTeng  ^^    (T.    ^^).  A.D.  344^895.  Fifth  sofereign 
of  the  rebel  dynasty  known  as  the  Earlier  Ch4n,  founded  by  Fa 
Chien    (1)    in   A.D.   351.    A  descendant  of  Fu  Chien   (2)  iD  the 
second  generation ,   he  was  for  a  time  Governor  of  Ch^ang-tn  io 
Shensi ,    but    was    ultimately   banished   to   the  frontier.   When  the 
government    of   the    Chin    dynasty    fell  into  confusion,  he  joinei 
^  ^  Mao  Hsing  who  appointed  him  his  Minister  of  War  and  his 
successor.    On    the    death    of   Fu    P^ei    in    386,    he    assumed  tl&0 
Imperial  title.  Nine  years  later  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  YaO 
Hsing.  Canonised  by  his  son  Fu  Cheung  as   '^  ^  ^ . 

603  Pu  Tao-ytt    #  ^ -^    (T.    i^:^).    A.D.    1024-1091.  A.» 
upright  official  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  a  vigorous  opponent  of- 
the  reforms  of  Wang  An-shih,  for  which  opposition  he  was  baniika' 
to   act  as  a  superintendent  of  pastures.  At  his  death,  the  EmprM 
said,  ^Truly   he  was  a  perfect  man,  as  it  were  of  gold  or  jadeP 

604  Fu  Yiieh  ^^  ^.    A  famous  Minister  under  the  Emperor  Wi 
Ting  of  the  Tin  dynasty,  who  reigned  B.C.  1324-1265.  He  wn 
originally  a  poor  man,  and  being  unable  to  subscribe  towards  Ai 
repair  of  certain  roads,  worked  upon  them  himself.  Just  then  tt» 
Emperor    dreamt    that    Gt>d    sent    him    an  able  Minister;  and  (Nkj 
seeking  for  the  man  according  to  the  features  seen  in  the  drestti 
Fu  Ttleh  was  discovered  in  a  workshed  and  forthwith  received 
appointment.  At  his  death  he  became   the  constellation  known 
the   ^   Sieve,  which  forms  a  part  of  Sagittarius. 

Oayuk.  See  Kayak. 

605  Genghis  Khan  J^  ^  ^.  A.D.  1162-1227.  The  famous  rd 
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the  Mongols.  Bom  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Onon,  his  father  -^ 
[  M(  Tsrakai,  a  Mongol  chieftain,  named  him  |^  7^  ^ 
BQchin,  after  a  Tartar  rival  whom  he  had  recently  vanquished. 
■okai  died  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old;  whereupon 
lioot  tribes  threw  off  their  allegiance.  Bnt  Temnchin  and  his 
oAor  took  the  field  against  their  enemies,  and  soon  asserted 
iMr  aieendency.  After  offering  his  aerrices  to  the  Chins*,  who 
kn  ruled  orer  the  north  of  China,  he  conducted  a  series  of 
ncMviiil  campaigns  against  rarious  Tartar  tribes;  and  at  length 
it  12M  he  felt  himself  powerful  enough  to  assume  an  Imperial 
ttle.  On  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  he  took  the  title  of 
6«gluf  {or  Jenghix,  or  Chingis)  Khan,  and  forthwith  began  to 
■lb  trrangements  for  a  projected  inrasion  of  northern  China.  In 
IM  be  eaptared  a  pass  of  the  Great  Wall  and  gained  possession 
'  9^  S  Ning-hsia  in  Eansuh.  By  1214  he  was  able  to  say 
te  ke  was  master  of  all  the  enemy's  territory  north  of  the 
Ydov  Bifer,  except  Peking;  and  at  this  juncture  he  made  peace 
^  tlM  Chin*  Emperor,  retiring  once  more  beyond  the  Great 
^ilL  The  latter  immediately  transferred  his  capital  to  Pien-liang 
a  Hoaui,  which  created  such  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Genghis 
te  hostilities  were  renewed.  After  several  successful  campaigns, 
'■thdiag  the  submission  of  Korea,  he  turned  bis  attention  to 
l^il  Asia,  where  by  1221  he  was  master  of  Tashkend, 
Uksrs,  Samarcand,  and  other  cities.  From  this  time  forwards, 
>d  ids  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  his  career  was  one  of 
i^ter  and  conquest.  He  died  of  sickness  on  the  banks  of  the 
cr  Sale  in  Kansuh,  and  was  canonised  as  ^  ^  ^,  with  the 
iple  name  of   ^fclft. 

mt  YH,  The.  See  Ta  YH. 
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606  Ha-U-ma  or  Ka-U-ma   ^^  it  JJf|L-  l^th  and  15th  cent  A.D.  i 

Tibetan  priest,  whose  fame  as  a  magician  and  soothsayer  0 
powerfully  impressed  the  Emperor  Tung  Lo  that  in  1403  h 
dispatched  one  of  his  eunuchs,  named  ^  ^  Hon  Hsien,  i 
proceed  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  and  bring  the  holy  man  i 
his  Court.  In  1408  Hou  Hsien  returned,  accompanied  by  Ha-li-a 
who  was  thereupon  ordered  to  institute  masses  on  behalf  of  ft 
Emperor's  parents.  It  was  soon  reported  to  his  Majesty  tkl 
supernatural  manifestations  had  followed  upon  these  uiuMi 
consisting  in  the  appearance  of  auspicious  clouds,  the  Sidling  4 
heavenly  dew,  apparitions  of  azure-winged  birds,  white  elephi^ 
etc.  In  consequence  of  this,  Ha-li-ma  was  invested  with  the  SM 
of  ;^  flf  ^  £  Prince  of  the  Great  Precious  Law, 
with  a  number  of  other  high-sounding  epithets;  and  he 
likewise  proclaimed  as  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  fiaith  throi 
the  empire.  His  three  attendant  disciples  were  invested  with 
titles  of  j^  ]^  ;^  H  SlB  Glrand  State  Preceptors  of  the 
of  Baptism. 

Hai  Hsi  Eung.  See  Ssii-ma  I. 

607  Hai  Jui   1^  ^    (T.   i^  ^   a.d    H  H  •  H.  M  Jf). 

1513—1587.    A    native    of   Hainan,    distinguished  as  a  wise 
fearless   statesman.    The   freedom   of  his  remonstrances, 
in  r^^d  to  superstitious  practices,   led   to   his  disgrace  in 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  nnder  eeni 
death  until  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Mn  Tsnng,  when  hej 
released  and  re-instated  in  office.  In  1569  he  beeame  Goi 
Nanking    and    ten    other    Prefectures,    but    went    to    e: 
supporting  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  was  compelled  to  r 
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When  Alretdy  leTeiity-one  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  Vice 
PnndeDl  of  the  Board  of  Civil  0£Bce  at  Nanking,  and  afterwards 
Tiee  President  of  the  Censorate.  He  died  in  great  poverty ,  his 
fneidi  defraying  the  cost  of  his  burial.    Canonised  as   J^  ^ . 

EiMiii  Wang.  See  Hilao  Chao-wen. 
Bit-ling  Wang.  See  Wan-yen  Liang. 

Iin  An-kno    ^  fc  M    C^-    M  H)-    ^^^  ^^^  ^-C*    ^  ^^ 

oidal  who  senred  with  distinction  under  Prince  '^  Hsiao  of  the 
Littg  Priaeipality,  and  on  the  latter's  death  entered  the  serrice 
if  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  rose  to  be  a 
Cnnr.  When  the  Ebiung-nu  proposed  a  matrimonial  alliance,  he 
M  is  favour  of  it,  and  opposed  the  recourse  to  arms  suggested 
^  3E  tR  Wang  Hui.  The  Emperor  however  was  in  favour  of 
tb  htter;  the  result  being  that  there  was  a  fiasco,  and  Wang 
Ha  was  driven  to  commit  suicide.  Soon  afterwards  Han  became  a 
KiiiUr  of  State,  but  fell  out  of  his  carriage  and  for  a  time  was 
ittgvd  to  go  into  retirement.  Appointed  to  command  the  northern 
njt  be  suffered  so  many  reverses  that  at  length  he  burst  a  blood- 
naA  {rum  mortification  and  died. 

Bin  Ch'ao-tsang    $1  ^  ^.     8th    cent    A.D.     Son    of    a  609 
'■^'■gushed  official  named  Han  J||^  ^  Sstl-fu.  In   734  he  became 
^^**irior  of  Ching-chou   in   Hupeh,    and    his    administration    was 
*^  ••  to  call  forth   from   the  poet  Li  Po  the  followiug  famous 
Ini:- 

Oil  do  not  mj  that  I  may  rule  some  vast  and  wealthy  fief, 

Bat  grant  me  once  to  we  the  face  of  Ching-chou's  honouretl  chief! 

TinrfefTad  to  Hsiang-chou,  he  made  himself  very  popular  by 
llaoiijig  from  an  old  well  a  notice  saying,  'Those  who  drink 
We  will  die,**  his  intercession  with  the  spirits  having  caused  the 
to  regain  its  original  purity.  Later  on  be  got  iuto  trouble; 
in   742,   when  false  reports  were  spread  about  rebels  coming, 
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he  took  refuge  on  the  ^  ^  ChuDg-nan  mountaiii. 
infuriated  Emperor  at  once  sent  him  into  banishment  in  & 
where  he  died. 

610  Han  Ch*i  ^S^^  (T.  ft^).  A.D.  1008-1075.  A  nal 
An-yang  in  Honan.  In  1028  he  graduated  first  on  the  ! 
chin  8hih\  and  when  his  name  was  called  out,  a  variegated 
appeared  beneath  the  sun.  In  early  life  he  served  with  Fan  C 
yen  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  aided  in  reducing  the  so 
portions  of  Eansuh  and  Shensi.  Later  on  he  became  Otoret 
^  Ting-chou  in  Chihli,  and  ultimately  rose  to  be  Minii 
State.  For  three  years  he  was  a  Censor,  and  distinguished  1 
by  his  outspokenness  against  the  Empress  Dowager  Ts'ac 
when,  as  Regent,  she  tried  to  prolong  her  interference  i 
government.  In  1069  he  attacked  Wang  An-shih  and  his  i 
of  advances  to  farmers;  but  the  latter  was  too  strong  fin 
and  in  1070  he  was  sent  to  Ta-ming  Fu  in  Chihli  where  h 
five  years  later.  It  is  recorded  that  he  wished  to  bum  the 
of  all  his  memorials  of  remonstrance  to  the  Throne,  bat  1 
decided  on  preserving  some  seventy  for  his  self-justification, 
were  afterwards  published,  together  with  extracts  firom  hii  < 
correspondence  and  other  details.  He  was  ennobled  as  i 
whence  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  |^  ^ ,  and  later  on  at  1 
and  canonised  as  J^  J^  ;  and  in  1852  his  tablet  was  pill 
the  Confucian  Temple. 

611  Han  Cbien    ^^    (T.    j^  f^).   A.D.  857-914.    A;l 

soldier  of  Honan,  who   came  into   notice  during  the  rebdl 
Huang  Ch^ao  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  eunuch   ^  ^  -^  Tl 
kuang.    On  the  Emperor's  return  to  Ch'ang-an  in  888,  h« 
Governor  of  Hua-chou  in  Shensi  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  peaceful  arts  and  to  learning  to  read  and  write.    la- 
was  transferred  to  Ho-chung  in  Shansi;  and  five  years 
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with  Li  llao-chtn  and    3E  ^7  ^   Wang  HtiDg-yii  in  an  attack 
00  tbe  eipital,  which  li  E^o-ynng  defeated.  In  896  the  Emperor, 
koog  from    li    Mao-chtn,    took    refoge    with    Han    Chien,   who 
ilew  niteen   Princes  and  depoeed  his  sovereign.    He   was  obliged 
kmeiw   to    let    him    go    on    the   approach  of  his  rivals.    In  898 
k  wii  ennobled  as  Doke.  He  afterwards  joined  the  founder  of  the 
LiiDg  dynasty,  by    whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  honour,  and 
pviihad  in  a  mutiny  of  his  garrison  at  Hsti-chou  in  Honan. 
IinChln-hn     ^^  ^    (T.     -^-li).    A.D.    527-581.    A  OS 
u6u   of     JK  J^     Tung-yfian    in     Honan ,     who    distinguished 
Uaiclf  in    his   youth    by   a  combination    of  martial   and   litersiy 
tHtoi,  coupled  with  great  courage  and  a  fine  physique.   He  served 
ujir  the    Emperor    Wu    H    of   the    Later    Chou    dynasty,    and 
nhnqoently    aided    the    first    Emperor    of    the    Sui    dynasty    in 
ttMdidating  his  power,  rising  to  the  highest  military  offices  and 
kiig  ennobled    as   Duke.     He   fell   into   a   trance,    which   lasted 
M*ciil  days    and  at  length  ended  in  death.    He  was  accustomed 
^  «y  that   he  asked   nothing  more  than  in   life  to  be   ruler  of 
^  i^    Eoei  State  (Euangsi),  and  in  death  to  be  king  of  hell. 
Bi  ii  sow  supposed  to  be  a  judge  in  Purgatory. 

Bin  Chia-jring    $1  J^  ^ .    A    virtuous    maiden ,    who   defiled  SIZ 
^i>rif  in  order  to  escape  dishonour  at  the  hands  of  brigands. 
Bin  FU    ^  1^ .  Died  B.C.   233.    Son  of  a  Duke  of  the  Han  614 
3^  Like    Yang   Hsiung   he  had  an  impediment  in   his  speech. 
Bi  Hodicd    together    with    Li    Sstl    under   the    philosopher    HsOn 
A*isg,  and  then   turned   his  energies  in  the  direction  of  criminal 
liv  asd  procedure.    His  essays  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
if  Qiia   who   said  with  a  sigh,  '*Had  I  oulj  such  h  man  as  this 
kf  aiy  side,   I   could  face  even  death  without  regret!'*    When  the 
Piriace  mounted   the  Imperial   throne,   the   Ban   State  tendered  its 
alfafiaoce,    sending    Han    Fei    as    ambassador.    The   Emperor   was 
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pleased   with  him   and  appointed   him   to  a  post;  but  li  Si 
became    jealous     of    his     influence,     and     by     misrepresei 
succeeded     in     throwing     him     into    prison    where    he    coi 
suicide.  Fifty-five  of  his  essays  are  still  extant,  and  are  es 
valuable    as    containing    many    of  the  sayings   attributed 
Tztl,     woven    later    on    into    the    spurious     work    known 
Tao  TS  Ching. 
616  Han  Hsi-tsai    ^  jS^  ^ .   9th   and   10th   cent.   A.D.    A 
and   official,   who  graduated  as  chin  shih  at  the  close  of  tb 
dynasty    and    rose    to    be    Minister    of    State.    He    was    p< 
known   as    ^  ^  -^    Philosopher  Han ,   and  he  and  Hall 
are  often  spoken  of  as   ^  ^ .   Canonised  as    ^  j|| . 

616  Han  Hsiang  ^  */|g  (T.  ;^  ^ ).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A 
of  the  great  Han  Yii,  of  au  idle  and  harum-scarum  dis| 
His  uncle  urged  him  to  study,  and  he  subsequently  pi 
some  verses  in  which  he  spoke  of  flowers  bloi 
instantaneously.  ^^What!*'  cried  Han  Ytl,  *'can  you  make 
better  than  God  Almighty?*'  Thereupon  Han  Hsiang  took 
earth  and  put  it  under  a  basin;  and  after  a  short  intl 
raised  the  basin  and  disclosed  a  flower  with  two  budSy 
leaves  of  which  was  written  in  gold  characters  a  ; 
referring  to  exile.  ^*You  will  understand  this  by  and  ta 
he;    and   later  on,   when   Han   Yd   was  on   his  way   to  ]| 

9 

of  banishment  near  the  modern  Swatow ,  *  his  nephew  | 
appeared  to  him  and  asked  if  he  remembered  the  ▼erMtt 
flowers.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Lfl  Yen,  and  waa  i^ 
into  the  peach-tree  of  the  gods,  from  the  branches  of  yt 
fell  and  so  entered  into  eternal  life.  He  is  now  rankM 
of  the  Eight  Immortals.  j 

617  Han  Hsin  ^^.   Died    B.C.    196.    A   native  of  H«| 
Eiangsu,    who    was    so   poor  that  he   was  compelled   to 
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liTiDg  at  mo  official  nnderliiig,  driftiDg  in  that  capacity  to  the 
eiUbliihmeDt  of  a  petty  Blagiatrate  at  Nan-ch^ang  io  Eiangri.  But 
Ui  matter*!  wife  would  not  gi?e  him  enough  food,  and  he  was 
Mfeo  to  aeek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  then  went  to  fish  in  the 
rifer  oatside  the  city;  and  one  of  the  washerwomen  at  work 
then,  leeing  how  hungry  he  looked,  ga?e  him  something  to  eat. 
Hid  Hsin  thanked  her,  and  said  that  some  day  he  would  repay 
tUi  kioduess,  as  he  e?entaally  did;  but  the  washerwoman  flared 
■p.  and  declared  that  she  wanted  no  reward.  While  a  youth  at 
Hoii^rin,  some  other  lads  were  one  day  bullying  him  in  the 
Birket-place.  One  of  them  called  out,  '*If  you  are  not  afraid  to 
&.  itrike  me;  if  you  are  afraid,  then  pass  under  my  fork.** 
^rrapoD  Han  Hsin  bent  down  and  crawled  between  the  boy*s 
iv:  at  which  all  the  people  in  the  market-place  laughed,  calling 
Haa  Hsin  a  coward.  When  Hsiang  Liang  passed  through  Huai-yin , 
Haa  Hain  at  once  entered  his  serrice,  and  after  his  death 
datiBiied  to  serre  under  Hsiang  Chi.  But  bis  ambition  was 
iMitiified,  and  ere  long  he  left  Hsiang  Chi  and  betook  himself 
^  the  camp  of  the  great  riTal  captain,  Liu  Pang.  There,  after 
**no«Iy  escaping  decapitation,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Hsiao 
Bo,  who  when  Han  Hsin  had  once  more  departed  in  disgust  at 
*ttt  of  recognition,  foUowed  him  and  brought  him  back,  and 
^  Uq  Pang  that  he  had  not  such  another  man  in  his  army. 
Ia  Piog  g^fe  him  a  command,  and  he  then  began  a  series  of 
cupaigns  against  the  various  States,  the  successes  in  which  have' 
■>^  hia  name  famous  in  Chinese  military  annals.  On  one 
MGMioD  Liu  Pang  said  to  him,  *'How  large  an  army  do  jou 
ckak  I  could  lead?**  '* About  a  hundred  thousand  men/*  he 
rtpJK-j.  "And  you?'*  asked  Liu  Pang.  **0h!*  he  answered,  '*the 
man  the  better.**  In  B.C.  203  he  proposed  to  Liu  Pang  to 
appoint  him   nominal  Prince  of  Ch'i,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in 
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that  region;  and  when  Liu  Pang  seemed  put  oat 
extravagance  of  the  demand,  Chang  Liang  pressed  his 
whispered,  '^Do  so!"  Of  such  importance  was  his  allianc 
House  of  Han.  Again,  when  about  to  dispatch  him  agi 
Wei  State,  Liu  Pang  asked  who  was  the  general  likely 
command  of  the  enemy's  forces.  On  being  told  that  it  was 
Po  Chih,  he  cried  out  in  derision,  ^^Why,  his  mouth  sti 
of  mother's  milk;  he  is  no  match  for  our  Han  Hsin!** 
201,  after  the  final  defeat  of  Hsiang  Chi,  he  was  create 
of  Ch'u;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  secretly  deno 
the  Emperor  as  being  egged  on  by  E'uai  T'ung  to  conspi 
revolt.  The  Emperor  thereupon,  at  Chang  Liang's  8ii| 
gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  lake  of  ^1 
mdng  in  modern  Hupeh,  and  summoned  all  his  vassals 
him.  Han  Hsin  came  among  the  rest,  and  was  at  once  m 
bound  and  carried  back  to  Lo-yang.  He  is  now  said 
uttered  the  memorable  words,  '^When  the  cunning  harci 
dead,  the  hunting-dog  goes  to  the  cooking-pot;  when  tin 
birds  are  all  killed,  the  trusty  bow  is  laid  aside;  « 
nation's  enemies  have  all  perished,  the  wise  couai 
forgotten.  The  empire  is  now  at  peace;  'tis  time  I  shoi 
the  cooking-pot."  He  was  however  pardoned,  and  eni 
Marquis  of  Huai-yin,  a  title  under  which  he  is  if 
mentioned.  In  B.C.  196,  when  ^  ^  Ch'fin  Hsi  rent 
the  Emperor  took  the  field  in  person,  Han  Hsin  was  ] 
by  illness,  real  or  feigned,  from  accompanying  the  expadj 
then  planned  to  seize  the  Empress  L{L  Hon  and  1 
Apparent;  but  the  plot  was  divulged  by  a  eunuch  who 
a  grudge,  and  when  Han  Hsin  went  to  congratulate 
on  the  news  which  had  just  arrived,  of  the  defeat  c 
he  was  seized  and  beheaded,  and  his  father's,  mother's |  J 
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iimilNi  were  dbo  put  to  death.  He  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  Three 
Benw  (tee  CAamg  Liamg). 

Em  Htia  $|  ^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  statesman  who  joined  618 
ChioK  Chio-Iing  in  his  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Mug  Huang  of  the  T*ang  dynasty.  His  Majesty  is  said  to  have' 
loil  flesh  in  consequence;  but  when  Us  conrtiers  suggested  that 
fti  Ministers  were  to  blame «  he  replied,  ^Though  I  may  be  thin, 
tti  mpire  is  fiit*'  He  was  a  Bfinister  of  State  in  733,  and  died 
•hot  740,  aged  67.  Canonised  m   ^  J^. 

HuHimg  ^jfea  (T.  ^^).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  619 
Nio«jaog  in  Honan,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  about  A.D.  750 
Ail  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  o£5ciaI  under  the  Tang 
^ruitj,  earning  the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^  '^  -^  Genius  of  the 
T»-li  period,  A.D.  766—780.  There  happened  to  be  another 
tieial  of  the  same  name;  and  when  this  one  was  recommended 
fe  prooiotion,  the  Emperor  Ti  Tsung  asked  which  of  the  two 
*«  intended.  *'It  is  Han  Hung,  the  poet,"  replied  the  Minister 
^  dutj.  See  Chang-i^ai  Liu. 

BmUn-drh   $|  #  ]%.  Died  A.D.  1367.  A  native  of  ^  ^  620 

Citing    in    Chihli,   whose   father   was   executed   for  connection 

*Hk  the  White  Lily  Society,   while  he  himself  escaped  to  Ying- 

^  io   Anhni,  and  sought  reiuge  with  ^  ^  |£  Liu  Fu-t*ung, 

*  Mi>rioQs   wixard  of  that  place.    In   1351    Liu   broke   into   open 

'^Ulioo,    a    red    kerchief   being   the    distinguishing    mark   of  his 

Uoven  who  soon   numbered  o?er  100,000.   In   1855   Liu  set  up 

Bu   Lin-M    as    >J^  91  3E  *    ^^^    Po-chou    in    Anhui    as    the 

<*fiul   of  a    new    Sung  dynasty,   which   was   recognised   by   Chu 

Tiu<hang  and  by  Euo  TzU-hsing*s  sou.  The  new  ruler  had  soon 

^  lee   to    y^  JlH     An-f8ng   in    Anhui,    where   he   remained    until 

I^  csptnred    Pien-liang    (the   modern   K'ai-f^ng   Fu)   in    1358.   A 

Jwf   later    he    was    forced    to    return    to    An-feng,  where  he  was 
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besieged  in  1363  by  Chang  Shih-ch^^ng.  Cha  Ydan-chmng  came 
the  rescue;  and  though  too  late  to  saTC  the  city  and  Liu, 
escorted  Han  to  the  modern  Nanking  where  he  died  in  1367. 

621  Han  Ni-ohou    @<|g  ^    (T.    |jf  5!^).   Died   A.D.    1207. 
^prominent  statesman  under  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty.  He  phq 

a  leading  part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Euang  Tbqi 
and  subsequently  rose  to  a  position  of  great  power  and  influen 
but  his  failure  to  cope  with  the  invading  forces  of  the  Gi 
Tartars,  together  with  his  own  great  unpopularity,  brought  ab 
his  downfall,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  a  garden  of  the  pili 
as  he  was  going  in  to  audience. 

622  Han  F'eng  ^  ^ .  Minister  to  Prince  j^  E'ang  of  the  Eh 
State  under  the  Chou  dynasty.  The  Prince  seized  his  wife,  agH 
beauty,  and  cast  him  into  prison  where  he  committed  suicide.  I 
wife  flung  herself  down  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  leafing 
letter  in  her  girdle  in  which  she  asked  to  be  buried  with  I 
husband.  This  the  enraged  tyrant  refused;  whereupon  their  ti 
coffins  sprouted  into  growth,  the  two  graves  became  one,  and 
a  tree  which  grew  hard  by,  two  birds  sang  together  a  dirge  il 
their  remains. 

623  Han  Fo-ytL  ^  "fj^  ^.  A  filial  son,  who  lived  under  the  H 
dynasty.  In  early  life  he  never  cried  when  his  mother  beat  ki 
but  later  on  he  began  to  do  so.  On  his  mother  asking  the  i«|l 
of  this,  he  replied,  ^Tormerly  your  blows  hurt  me,  and  I  U 
you  were  strong  and  well.  Now  they  don*t  hurt  me  any  a^ 
and  I  know  that  your  strength  is  failing;  therefore  I  weep/ 

624  Han  F*n  ^  ]^.   10th  cent.   A.D.  A   native  of  Ch'ang-an, 
graduated  as  c/it?i  shih   in   954  and  rose  to   high  office  nnder^ 
first  two  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  retiring  in  i]l-h< 
991.   He   was   a   widely-read  scholar,  especially  remarkable 
knowledge   of  eminent  men   of  the  T^ang  dynasty  and  bii 
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of  ioterertiDg  an  modience;  whence  he  came  to  receiye  the 
BiekoAiM  of  JI5^  tHi  0^  ^  ^®  Walking  Dictionary  of  Modern 
Kognphies.  His  yoanger  brother  Han  }|^  Chi,  aleo  a  chin  shih, 
oQtt  ipoke  cootemptoonsly  of  the  elder  brother's  writings,  saying 
tkj  ware  like  a  *^straw  hat  with  a  door  hang  on  rope,**  jast  fit 
to  keep  off  the  wind  and  rain;  while  he  compared  his  own 
ooapontions  with  the  famous  FiTO-Phoenix  Tower,  built  by  the 
fait  Emperor  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty.  Han  P'a  heard  of  this; 
lid  whan  some  one  sent  him  a  present  of  fine  paper  he  forwarded 
it  to  hie  brother,  saying  that  it  was  useless  to  himself  but  might 
Mp  towards  the  adornment  of  the  FiTe-Phoeniz  Tower.  At  which 
HiB  Cbi  was  coTered  with  shame. 

Hill  Shih-chong  $|  ftt:  J^  (T.  ;^  g).  Died  A.D.  1151.  A  625 
M^e  of  Yen-an  in  Shensi,  noted  for  his  tall  and  well-made 
fcuM  tnd  for  eyes  which  flashed  like  lightning.  He  was  unusually 
i>iriQM  and  would  ride  unbroken  horses,  but  was  overfond  of 
vise  isd  of  a  violent  temper.  In  1105  he  distinguished  himself 
ipiut  the  Western  Hsia  forces,  who  were  then  giving  trouble, 
^  for  many  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  holding  in  check 
tkCkio*  Tartars,  inflicting  upon  them  several  severe  defeats,  for 
*^k  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  He  opposed  the  peace  proposals 
'f  Ck'ia  Kuei,  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor  a  violent  memorial 
^nt  their  author:  but  this  only  resulted  in  his  retirement  from 
^^^  in  1141,  loaded  with  honours  which  were  increased  as  years 
**Bt  on.  Over  affairs  of  State,  his  devotion  found  vent  in 
F^f^Tfins  of  weeping;  and  as  for  Ch^in  Euei,  if  he  met  him 
^oo«|  the  precincts  of  the  council-chamber,  he  would  recognise 
™  oolj  by  a  cold  bow.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  interested 
">Bielf  in  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  and  dubbed  himself  the  ]^  ^ 
B  i  Pure  and  Pa.<)sionless  Recluse.  Canoniaeil  as  ^  ^(J. 
Hm  Sbon    $|||   (T.   ^  p,)    Died  A.D.  291.  The  handsome  626 
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secretary  of  Chia  Ch'ung  and  secret  lover  of  his  youDger  daoghter 
When  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  presented  some  wonderM  foreigii 
perfume  to  Chia  Cheung,  his  daughter  stole  a  portion  of  it  in 
Han  Shou;  and  the  father  discovering  this,  thought  it  desirable  ta 
consent  to  their  union  (see  Chia  Mi).  On  the  accession  of  thi 
Emperor  Hui  Ti  in  290  he  became  Governor  of  Honan. 

627  Han  T^an  @  ^  (T.  yt^  and  ^]£).  A.D.  1636-1704 
A  native  of  Gh'ang-chou  in  Eiangsu,  who  graduated  first  on  tb 
list  of  chin  shih  in  1673  and  first  at  the  subsequent  Pahoi 
examination.  The  Emperor  E*ang  Hsi  himself  read  his  papers,  tai 
commended  the  examiners*  choice.  He  was  at  once  taken  ink 
favour  and  was  employed  to  revise  the  ^  |^  ^  ^ ,  a  work  d 
the  Canon  of  Filial  Piety.  His  bent  however  was  towards  a  qol 
country  life  of  study,  and  he  retired  from  1679—1684,  and  agril 
for  eight  years  in  1687  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  At  his  hoMJ 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  recluse  scholars,  he  edited  the  Six 
and  the  Twenty-two  Historiee.  He  is  also  credited  with 
restored  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  the  public  examio 
which  had  sunk  since  the  fall  of  the  Mings.  In  1695  his  firi* 
anxious  to  rise  with  him,  procured  his  recall  to  Peking 
Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  College,  and  five  years  later 
Emperor  insisted  on  his  also  filling  the  post  of  President  of 
Board  of  Rites.  These  posts  he  retained  until  his  death,  bat 
outspoken  opinions,  often  opposed  to  the  will  of  K'ang 
coupled  with  the  calumnies  of  his  foes,  prevented 
advancement.  His  temper  became  soured,  and  he  latterly 
excess.  Canonised  as   ^  ^« 

628  Han  T'o-chou    ^ife  ^    (Tfj!  ^).   Died   A.D.    120T 
great  grandson  of  Han  Ch4.  His  father  married  a  younger 
of  the    wife    of  the   Emperor  Eao  Tsung,  and  thus  he  ol 
office.   He  helped  Chao  Ju-yd  to  set  the  Emperor  Ning  Tnia 
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die  tikiDDe;    bat   dimippointed    at   the    reward  giTen   him   for  his 
Mrrini,   he    intrigued    againtt   Chao,    and    in    1195    effected    his 
diigTiee   and    that    of    Chn    Hsi.     So    soon    as    his    power    was 
wUHwhed  he  started  the  idea  of  recorering  all  the  lost  territory 
of  the  Songs,  and  in  1205  ordered  an  advance  against  the  Chin^ 
Ttftm.    The  war  proved  disastrous,  and  he  had  to  sne  for  peaceC 
1W  Ttftars  set  np  a  rebel  king  in  Sstlch^nan,  and  demanded  a 
kige  indemnitj,  some  cession  of  territory,  and  the  author  of  the 
«ar.  Han   stopped    the   negotiations;    but    the    nation  was  weary 
of  the  war,    and    through    Shih    Mi-yflan    the  Empress  Dowager 
««  leoetly   induced  to  sanction  Han's  execution.    He  was  seized 
vUe   entering    the    palace,    and    slain.    In     1208    the    Tartars 
'Minded  his  head;  and  orders  were  given  to  open  his  co£5n  and 
b  inward   the   head   accordingly.    His   property  was  confiscated, 
ttJ  hit    four    concubines,     who    had    been    wont    to    treat    the 
laporiil  ladies  arrogantly,  were  also  put  to  death. 
Bui  TTlti-pHng    ^  l|L  ^ .   9th  cent.  A.D.   A  young  lady  in  629 
At  ptlice   of  the    Emperor   Hsi    Tsung   of   the   T^ang    dynasty. 
IM  of  her  dull  life,  she  one   day   wrote  some    verses   upon   a 
^  lesf  which   she  threw  into  the   moat    This   was  found  by  a 
Toiig  scholar,    named    Yd    Tu,    who    threw    in    a    reply    upon 
M0^  red  leaf  which  in  its  turn  was  found  by  the  young  la<Iy. 
^ottij  afterwards    she    was    released    from    the    palace    and    was 
"itiMhed  in  the  usual  way  to  Yfl  Yu,  neither  being  aware  until 
^  marriage  of  the  other's  share  in  the  correspondence. 

Bui  Wang.  See  Idu  Fang. 

Bui  Ten    ^  j@    (T.    jE  H  )•    2nd   cent.   A.D.    A   friend    of  630 
^  Emperor   Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,   when   the  latter   was 
^^  ^  fl^JiL    ChuM>-tung  and  later  on  Heir  Apparent.    They 
^  to  study   together,  and  even   after  Wu  Ti  had  mounted  the 
^■'He   they     were    almost    inseparable    companions.     Han     Yen 


I 
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amassed  great  wealth,  and  in  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  ?€ 
fond,  he  is  said  to  have  used  golden  pellets  for  his  crossbo 
On  one  occasion,  the  Emperor  invited  the  Prince  of  Chiang- 
to  go  oat  hunting;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  his  own  chaii 
was  unable  to  proceed,  and  he  sent  Han  Yen  in  another  chari 
on  before  him.  The  Prince,  mistaking  this  equipage  for  that  < 
the  Emperor,  drew  to  the  side  and  fell  down  on  his  knees  wil 
all  his  cortdge  to  allow  his  Majesty  to  pass.  On  discoTering  k 
error  he  was  furious,  and  complained  bitterly  to  the  Empiv 
Dowager.  Before  long  a  charge  of  immorality  was  brought  agM 
Han  Yen,  and  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  efforts  to  save  him,  I 
was  forced  to  commit  suicide. 

631  Han  Ying  ^  ^ .  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  Yen  SM 
and  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  upon  the  Odes.  His  tl 
differed  from  that  of  Sh6n  Kung  and  Yfian  Ea,  but  I 
interpretations  were  substantially  the  same.  Summoned  to  diifl 
the  question  with  Tung  Chung-shu  in  the  presence  of  I 
Emperor  Wu  Ti,  he  succeeded  in  holding  his  own  even  agfll 
that  great  scholar.  Of  his  ^  '^  and  ^  '^  9  the  latter  id 
is  extant.  i 

632  Han  Ttl  @  j^  (T.  ^  :;2: .  H.  g  a^).  A.D.  768-82ij 
native  of  Tdng-chou  in   Honan,   whose  ancestors  came  from 

Ch*ang-li    in    Chihli.    His    father   died    before    be    was 
years   old,    and  he   was   left  to  the  charge  of  his   brother, 
brother    was    shortly    afterwards   banished   to   Euangtong, 
he    carried    the    little    boy    together    with    their    widowed 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  some  years  later,  Han  YH 
with  his  mother  to  Honan.    There  he  devoted  himself 
to    study;    and    it    was    recorded    as    something    unusual 
burnt  grease  and  oil   in  order  to  prolong  his  hours  of  1 
graduating   he    was    appointed    to  a  subordinate  official  poi 
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liter  i  highly  chequered  career,  rose  to  be  Prerident  of  the 
Botrd  of  Ritae.  In  803,  in  coneeqaence  of  an  offensiTe  memorial 
01  tke  fnbject  of  tax-collection  in  Chihli,  he  was  degraded  and 
nt  to   H^  |Jj    Yang-ihan  in  Knangtnng.    In   819  he  presented 

•  meuorial  protesting  against  certain  extravagant  honours  with 
which  the  Emperor  Hsien  Tsong  proposed  to  receive  a  bone  of 
Boddha.  The  monarch  was  furious;  and  but  for  the  intercession 
rf  hii  frieuds  Pei  Tu  and  others,  it  would  have  &red  badly  with 
the  bold  writer.  As  it  was,  he  was  banished  to  Ch*ao-chou  Fu 
u  EoADgtung,  where  he  set  himself  to  civilise  the  rude 
tihihitanis  of  those  wild  parts.  He  is  even  said  to  have  driven 
■viT  i  huge  crocodile  which  was  devastating  the  water-courses 
u  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  denunciatory  ultimatum  which  he 
•ddfwed  to  the  monster  and  threw  into  the  river,  together  with 

•  pg  and  a  goat,  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  Chinese 
ODBpontion.  It  was  cot  very  long  ere  he  was  recalled  to  the 
^^itil  and  re-instated  in  o£5ce;  but  he  had  been  delicate  all  his 
Kb  tad  had  grown   prematurely  old,  being  thus  unable  to  resist 

•  Kvcfe  illness   which  came  upon  him.    As  a  writer  he  occupies 

•  iorcfflost  place  in  Chinese  literature.  He  is  considered  to  be 
^  first  of  the  great  literary  trio  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  the 
^^  two  being  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu.  His  friend  and  contemporary, 
«t  Tning-ycKan,  said  that  he  never  ventured  to  open  the  works 
tf  H«a  Ta  without  first  washing  his  hands  in  rose-water.  His 
P^^  md  his  enays  are  of  the  very  highest  order,  leaving 
*>*Uag  to  be  desired  either  in  originality  or  in  style.  With 
"^{ud  to  the  famous  memorial  upon  the  bone  of  Buddha,  it  is 
9  BO  means  certain  that  we  have  a  transcript  of  the  original 
*cameoL  Chu  Hsi  indeed  has  pronounced  it  to  be  genuine,  but 
OS  Tttag.p'o  holds  it  to  be  a  forgery.  The  latter,  in  his  splendid 
^(ttspli  00   Han    Yfl,  says  that  ^'from  the  age  of  the  Hans,  the 
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'^Truth  began  to  be  obscured,  and  literature  to  fade.    Supematanl 

'^religions   sprang    up    on    all    sides;    and    many    eminent  scbohn 

^^failed  to  oppose  their  advance,  until  Han  YQ,  the  cotton-clothed, 

''arose  and  blasted  them   with   his  derisiye  sneer."    In  the  Tenoi 

which  follow,  he  adds  — 

But  above,  in  heaven,  there  was  no  music,  and  €rod  was  sad. 
And  summoned  him  to  his  place  beside  the  Throne. 

He  was  ennobled  as  Earl  of  Gh'ang-li,  and  canonised  ^  '^St 
In  1084  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

633  Han  Yung  ^H  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1423-1479.  i 
distinguished  provincial  o£Scial,  who  graduated  as  chin  $kik  k 
1442 ,  and  for  valour  against  rebels  was  appointed  Cbvemor  4 
Eiangsi  at  the  early  age  of  29.  His  administration  was  exo0lM|| 
however  in  1457  he  was  denounced  for  riding  in  a 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Three  years  later  he  became  Qo\ 
of  Hsflan^  Fn  and  Ta-t'ung  in  Shansi.  The  Emperor  Hmen 
on  mounting  the  throne,  at  once  degraded  him,  bat  was 
forced  to  employ  him  against  an  irruption  of  the 
aborigines  into  Euangtung.  Han's  strategy  proved  a  suoeeB; 
famous  ^  ^  Rattan  Oorge  was  forced  (its  name  being 
to  ^  Gut  Rattan);  and  the  rebels  were  crushed.  Aj  Vii 
the  Two  Euang,  he  quelled  fresh  risings  between  1467  and  1^ 
but  the  eunuch  Inspector  and  the  assistants  of  Han, 
under  his  scornful  treatment  of  them,  united  in  denouncing 
and  in  1474  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  Canonised  as 

634  Hang  ShihKJhtin  ^  ift  i®  (T.  3A:  ^  '^^IS)- 

as  chu  jen  in  A.D.   1724,  and  became  one  of  the  editoiw 
Wu  Ying  Tien  classics  and  histories.  He  was  afterwards  a 
but  committed  himself  by  over-boldness  of  speech  and  loak 
He    then     went    into    retirement,    bestowing    upon    himntf 
sobriquet  of  ^  ^  ^  f^  •  He  was   noted  as  a  port  ml 
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639  Hao  YtL  Iffygt  (T.  ^jf^.  H.  Slfft)-  ^.D.  1623-1688.  i 
native  of  Chihli.  He  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1649,  and  tw 
years  later  went  to  Sstich'uan  as  an  Inspecting  CSensor.  He  wi 
besieged  in  "^j^;  ^  Pao-ning  by  the  snccessors  of  Chang  Hoei 
chung  and  was  thus  led  to  propose  the  employment  of  il 
aborigines  to  check  the  rebels,  a  scheme  the  Boards  laid  aside  i 
not  within  the  province  of  a  Censor.  On  the  pacification  « 
Sstlch^uan,  Wu  San-kuei  offered  him  an  o£5cial  dress,  an  m 
which  he  denounced  to  the  Emperor  as  meant  either  for  a  bd 
or  for  an  insult.  In  revenge  Wu  San-kuei  procured  his  banidiiiMi 
to  Eirin  for  falsely  claiming  to  have  been  under  fire  at  Pao-iuq 
He  was  not  re-instated  until  in  1675  Wei  Hsiang-sbu  offend  i 
resign  and  suffer  in  his  stead.  He  at  once  gave  good  advice  ai  I 
the  campaign  against  Wu  San-kuei ,  and  in  1678  want  i 
Qovernor  to  Kuangsi,  having  induced  the  Emperor  to  send  t 
each  high  provincial  authority  a  tablet  bearing  the  words  jlffj 
Jdl  Probity^  Caution^  Diligence^  as  an  outward  token  of  4j 
Imperial  desire.  His  death  was  publicly  Jamented,  and  his  eofl 
was  escorted  for  many  miles  by  the  people.  In  recognition  of  q| 
clean-handedness,  the  Emperor  overlooked  a  deficiency  of  sdl 
Tls.  90,000  in  his  accounts ,  and  at  his  son*s  entreaty  rettsietl 
him  the  rank  he  had  thereby  forfeited. 

640  Ho  Chi  ff  ®  (T.  ^1^.  H.   :ffc  ]}\).  A.D.  llSS-iaB&j 
native  of  ^  Wu-chou  in  Chehkiang,  who  studied  under  Hoang 
and  then  pursued  his  career  of  learning  at  home,  sunonndiiig Ul 
with  a  crowd  of  eager  disciples  and  refusing  all  ofEum  of 
employment.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuaUe  eommentaries 
the  Confucian  books;   also  of  the    ^  ^,  a  series  of 
with    Wang    Po;    and    of   a    collection    of   misceUaneous 
published   under  the  title  of   if {j  ll|  ^fiC  ^  *  ^®  ^^  ^'^^ 
^  ^ «  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  tablet  was  placed  in  the  OonfiMum  Tb 
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HoChiao  ^M  (T.  ^$|).  Died  A.D.  292.  An  official  641 
who  me  to  high  offiee  under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  Chin 
djiiiij.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  very  handsome  and  refined  yonng 
Ml,  ifid  ^^'j^  ^fl  TtQ-song  compared  him  with  a  tall 
piM-inSf  whieh  if  used  in  building  a  mansion  would  be  sure  to 
b  tdtiA  for  the  principal  beam.  He  was  so  fastidious  that  instead 
of  riding,  as  was  customary,  in  a  carriage  with  his  official 
dkigies,  he  insisted  on  having  a  carriage  all  to  himself, 
ikkoigfa  enormously  rich,  he  was  so  mean  that  Tu  YtL  declared  he 
bd  tke  '^money  disease.**  Canonised  as  ^ .  See  Wang  Jung. 
Ho  Cbiao-hiin  ff  H  ^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1427-1502.  A  642 
^^  ^  a  Mi  Kuang-ch^ang  in  Eiangsi,  who  graduated  as 
dn  litt  in  1454  and  sorted  as  secretary  in  several  Boards.  In 
1480  hs  became  Oovemor  of  Shansi,  in  which  post  he  had  to 
M  with  the  terrible  £unine  of  1484.  In  1487  he  was  transferred 
ti  Nttking,  where  he  put  down  the  oppression  of  the  eunuchs. 
Al  tttt  beginning  of  1488  he  was  recalled  to  Peking,  but'  was 
drills  into  retirement  three  years  later  on  a  charge  of  bribery, 
if  vkieh  however  he  was  proved  to  be  guiltless.  He  was  austere 
ttd  nsMwhat  eccentric,  widely  read  and  a  bibliophile.  Canonised 

BbChih-ohmng  ^^H  (T.  ^^).  Bom  A.D.  659.  He  643 
(■viibsd  as  a  statesman  and  a  poet  under  the  reign  of  the 
hpmr  Ming  Huang  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  to  whom  he 
*Mseed  the  youthful  poet  Li  Po.  He  was  one  of  the  Eight 
I— wtals  of  the  Wine-cup,  and  a  lover  of  dissipation  and 
J*riiittj.  On  one  occasion  he  mounted  a  horse,  although  a  bad 
ridw  md  drunk  at  the  time;  the  result  being  that  he  fell  into  a 
^  well  and  was  found  snoring  at  the  bottom.  He  gave  himself 
^  lobriquet  of  ^  1^  j^  ^  the  Madman  of  Sstt-ming,  from 
At  iitaie    of    his    ancestral    District  in    Chehkiang.   He   was   also 
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known  as   ^  J^   Ho  the  Devil,   a  name  bestowed  upon  him  I 
his  Imperial  master. 

644  Ho  Chin  j^  j^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  190.  Brother  of 
lady  chosen  for  the  seraglio  of  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti  of  the  E 
dynasty  and  in  179  raised  to  the  throne  as  Empress.  He  i 
consequently  appointed  to  important  posts,  and  in  184  was  ordei 
to  defend  the  capital  against  the  Yellow  Turban  rebels  (see  Cka 
Chio)^  for  which  serfice  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  His  m 
and  another  lady  of  the  seraglio  having  both  given  birth  to  sn 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  child  of  the  former  andj 
the  other  boy  named  Heir  Apparent.  The  Emperor  himself  i 
inclined  to  this  arrangement,  as  he  considered  the  Empren'  i 
to  be  wanting  in  the  necessary  dignity;  but  the  matter  was  I 
unsettled  when  his  Majesty  died.  Then  a  still  more  serious  attfl 
was  made  to  slay  Ho  Chin  and  place  the  favoured  youth  «| 
the  throne;  but  Ho  Chin  received  timely  warning  of  his  intfld 
assassination,  and  was  able  to  collect  his  soldiers  and  enforoa  I 
rights  of  his  sister's  son.  He  followed  this  up  by  an  attack  ^ 
the  eunuchs,  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  order  for  their  disnil 
from  the  palace.  The  eunuch  Chang  Jang,  however,  had  tm 
influence  to  back  him  with  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  maaq 
to  get  the  whole  troop  of  his  colleagues  re-instated*  TUi 
enraged  Ho  Chin  that  he  determined  to  exterminate  all  of  fll 
but  ere  he  could  carry  out  this  design,  a  band  of  eunil 
headed  by  Chang  Jang,  decoyed  him  into  an  ambush  and 
him  with  their  swords.  ^ 

645  Ho  Ch^tL-ping   H  "^  ^.  Died  B.C.   117.  Hlegitimata 
the    elder    sister    of   Wei    Ch4ng.    At    eighteen    he    was 
distinguished  as  a  mounted  archer  of  gpreat  skill,  and 
commission    as    a    petty    military    official;    hence  he  is 
mentioned  as   ^  jE^  jffj^ .  Rising  to  the  rank  of  Prendent 
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Boiri  of  Watj  in  B.C.  128  he  gained  brilliaDt  vicioriee  oTer  the 
HnoBg-nu,  mnd  was  eanoUed  at  Marquis.  In  B.C.  121  he  led  an 
irmj  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand  li  beyond  "^  Ean*chou  in 
■odern  Kansnh ,  and  brought  back  the  golden  image  worshipped 
bj  die  Hsinng-nQ  chieftain  ^  ^  Hsia-ch*u  and  said  to  ha? e 
biiQ  IB  ioMga  of  Buddha.  On  one  occasion  when  his  troops  were 
nieriDg  iSTerely  from  want  of  water,  he  struck  the  earth  with 
b  wkip,  whereupon  a  spring  at  once  gushed  forth.  He  was  a 
png  man  of  few  words  and  great  daring.  In  military  matters  he 
pntmed  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  and  positively  refused  to 
tMj  Sun  Wu*s  Art  of  War.  Canonised  m  ;^  :g . 
HoChllo  fr  *$  (T.  Ill  If.  H.  H  n  and  ^  fjlj).  A.D.  646 
lMO-1722.  A  native  of  Kiangsu,  and  a  well-known  critical 
nHar.  Among  other  works,  he  edited  the  History  of  the  Han 
DfuHf  and  the  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Books  annotated 
W  kirn  fetched  such  high  prices  that  many  forgeries  were  put  on 
^  Market.  His  |p[  ^  fQ,  consisting  of  notes  on  literature,  was 
yoitiiuioufly  published  by  a  disciple. 

Ho  Hiien  Ku  "juf  jil|  |Gfr  •  7th  cent.  A.D.  Daughter  of  a  647 
ikfkecper  at  ^  |^  Ling-ling  in  Hunan.  The  Pure  Male  Principle 
pvt  her  one  of  the  peaches  of  immortality,  of  which  she  ate  one 
Uf,  iod  from  that  time  forth  required  no  more  food.  Summoned 
^  tke  Court  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  she  disappeared  on  the 
**J  tliiUier  and  was  never  seen  again.  She  is  now  ranked  amoug 
^  Eight  Immortals. 

Bo  HsOn  %^  (T.  ]^%y  Died  A.D.  320.  A  native  of  648 
°^*viD  in  Chehkiang.  His  father  had  been  flogged  to  death  by 
^  Hao,  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty,  and  the  family 
'^^ved  to  a  distant  frontier- town.  Ho  HsQn  led  a  waudering  life 
utO  things  had  quieted  down ,  when  he  returned  aud  took  his  h$iu 
^o  ^icgree.  He  declined  to  serve  under  Prince  ^  Lun  of  Chao,  aud 


I 
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threw  up  his  post  of  Censor  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  He  thon 
raised  a  volunteer  force  and  did  good  service  against  the  rebe 
^  J^  Li  Gh^dn,  after  which  he  retired  once  more  into  priuti 
life.  Summoned  to  office  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Sacrificial  Court «  and  had  entiv 
management  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Imperial  mausdeoii 
From  his  great  purity  of  character,  he  was  compared  with  ice  an 
jade.  Though  he  rose  to  be  a  Minister  of  State  and  was  knowi 
as  the  Model  Scholar  of  the  age,  he  lived  in  a  hut  which  8caioe(] 
sheltered  him  from  wind  and  rain.  Canonised  as 

649  Ho  I-yH  ^  ^  ^.  8th  cent  A.D.  A.  magistrate  at  khang  ii 
Hupeh.  While  at  that  post,  an  attempt  was  made  to  tax  tea;  W 
he  declared  that  such  a  measure  would  amount  to  cruelty,  ari 
burnt  the  Imperial  order.  Luckily  his  superior  officer  held  him  ii 
high  esteem,  and  he  escaped  without  punishment.  With  all  crimiMl 
cases  he  dealt  promptly,  and  his  administration  was  so  sucumH 
that  within  three  years  grass  grew  in  the  prison  yards.  * 

650  Ho  Ju-Ohang  ^  j^]^.  A  native  of  3^  :^  Ta-p'u  oflf 
Swatow,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1868  and  in  1875  was  I 
Han-lin  Compiler.  He  was  then  recommended  by  the  'buafl 
Yam6n  for  service  abroad.  In  1877  he  went  as  Minister  to  ToUl 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Foochow  Atbsm| 
For  cowardice  at  the  French  attack  on  the  Arsenal  in  1884,  l| 
was  cashiered  and  sent  to  the  post-roads,  whence  he  retomed  i 
disgrace  to  his  home  in  1888. 

651  Ho  Eai  ^  ^  (T.    jt  :2:.  H.    ^  ^).  Born  at  Hi 
in    1859,  he  began  the  study  of  English  at  the  age  of  ieo. 
twelve  he  was  placed  at  the  Government  Central  School,  and 
years  later  he  was  sent  to  England.  Dntil  1875  he  was  a 
at    the    Palmer   Home    School,  and  then  joined  the  mediotl 
surgical    college    attached    to   St.   Thomas*   Hospital.    In    1878 
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fnoni&i  to  Abardeeiiv  and  became  a  medical  siadent  at  Marischal 
CoDflge.  In  1879,  aftor  gaining  many  prizes  and  certificates,  he 
gndoiiad  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  (CM.), 
Md  obUinad  his  diploma  as  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Svgms.   In    1880    he   joined   the  Inns  of  Coort,  and  in   1881 

(unad  the  Senior  Equity  scholarship  of  one  hundred  guineas,  as 

■ 

lb  i  liniilar  scholarship  for  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal 
EMe,  the  latter  of  which  he  was  precluded  from  accepting  by 
tk  ngolstions  of  his  Inn.  In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
It  (be  nme  time  was  married  to  an  English  lady,  with  whom  he 
ntomed  to  Hongkong  in  February  of  that  year.  On  arriral  in  the 
GiloDf  he  was  made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  since  then  has 
ftiftiieJ  in  Hongkong  as  a  barrister.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Upiliti?e  Council,  the  Sanitary,  Medical,  and  other  Boards. 
HoKoAii  Tib  9AM  ^'  ^  recluse  of  the  Ch'u  SUte,  classed  652 
Mosg  the  Taoist  philosophers.  He  is  said  to  hare  made  his  cap 
tf  phesMuts*  feathers,  and  his  name  is  still  used  to  designate 
Mtei  who  wear  such  caps  upon  the  stage. 

Ho  KuiDg  H  ^   (T.   -^  j^ ).  Died  B.C.  68.  The  illegitimate  653 

flitter  of  Ho  Ch'a-ping,  who  took  him  to  Chiang- an  when  about 

^  jisn  of  age.  He  grew  to  be  o?er  seren  feet  in  height,  with 

I  Im  beard  and  clear  piercing  eyes.  He  rose  to  high  ofiice  under 

^  Emperor  Wo  Ti,  whom  he  serred  faithfully  aud  energetically 

f^  o?er  twenty  years.   In  B.C.  91,  when  the  Emperor,  disgusted 

*rtb  the  beharionr  of  his  three  sons  by  the  Empress,  wished  to 

*^  Fa  Ling  Heir  Apparent,   he  felt  that  Ho   Euang   was  the 

;     ^  msn   upon   whom  he  could   rely.    lu   token  thereof  ho  caused 

I    ^  Cenrt  artist   to   paint  a  picture  of  Chou  Rung  bearing  in  his 

I    ni  the    little    Prince    Ch*£ng,    second    sovereign    of    the    Chou 

I    ^Jtmj,  and  publicly  presented  it  to  Ho  Kuang.  For  his  share  in 

"ippfftsnng  the  conspiracy  of  Mang  Ho-Io  (see  Chin  Mi-ti)  he  was 

I 
I 

I 
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eanobled  as  Marquis,  and  at  the  death  of  Wu  Ti  he  was  appointed 
Regent.  He  discovered  a  plot  to  depose  the  yonng  Emperor  and 
assassinate  himself,  concocted  by  the  family  into  which  he  had 
married  his  daughter,  whose  daughter  had  become  Empress.  The 
conspirators  were  all  executed  or  were  forced  to  commit  soieide, 
and  for  thirteen  years  afterwards  Ho  Euang*s  power  was  supreme. 
In  B.C.  74  the  Emperor  died  without  issue,  and  by  Ho*8  adfiee 
a  grandson  of  Wu  Ti  was  chosen  to  succeed.  He  proved  howefer 
to  be  a  dissolute  and  worthless  monarch;  and  Ho,  after  consoltatioi 
with  Chang  An-shih  and  T4en  Yen-nien,  called  a  council,  it 
which  T4en  threatened  with  instant  death  any  one  who  diooli 
oppose  Ho  Euang.  The  Empress  Dowager  was  taken  into 
confidence;  and  the  new  monarch  was  brought  before  her  ia 
presence  of  all  the  Court,  his  faults  proclaimed  and  his  eedl 
taken  from  him ,  he  himself  being  sent  home  under  eaoort,  iAak\ 
some  200  or  300  of  his  officers  were  executed.  The  grandaon 
Wu  Ti*s  original  Heir  Apparent  who  had  been  forced  to 
suicide  in  B.C.  91,  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  under  the 
of  Hsiian^  Ti.  He  stood  in  great  awe  of  Ho  Euang;  and 
day  when  the  latter  accompanied  him  to  the  ancestral  tern] 
his  Majesty  declared  that  he  felt  as  though  he  had  a  bunek 
thorns  down  his  back.  Ho  Euang  and  his  family  were  U 
with  favours;  yet  in  B.C.  71  his  wife  secretly  caused  the 
Empress  to  be  poisoned,  and  then  persuaded  the  Emperor 
marry  her  own  daughter.  To  this  crime  Ho  Euang  doea  not 
to  have  been  privy.  In  his  last  illness  the  Emperor  paid  hni^ 
kindly  visit,  and  he  received  a  public  funeral.  Some  two 
after  his  death  the  Empress  and  her  mother  were  mixed  op  ii 
palace  intrigue  of  such  gravity  that  the  former  committed 
in  despair,  two  of  their  male  relatives  were  put  to  death,  and 
family  prosperity  came  to  a  sudden  end.    Canonised  as  ^ 
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reign  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  Grand  Secretary,  and  hiB 
had  married  an  Imperial  princess.  The  next  Emperor,  C 
ChHng,  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  funeral  ohseqaies  of 
predecessor;  but  then,  suspecting  him  of  designs  upon  the  thm 
he  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  tried  for  corruption  and  an 
familiarity.  He  was  condemned  to  deaths  and  allowed  to  cam 
suicide,  his  vast  fortune  being  confiscated. 

659  Ho  Shu  ^  ^ .  12th  cent.  B.C.  Younger  brother  of  Wu  Wa 
He  joined  in  the  plot  to  depri?e  his  nephew  of  the  throne,  wl 
was  crushed  by  Chou  Eung.    See  Kuan  Shu  Hsien. 

Ho  Ti.  See  (Han)  Liu  Cliao;  (Gh'i)  Hsiao  Pao-jong. 

660  Ho  Tien  jaf  ^  (T.  -^^).  A.D.  436-504.  A  scholar  i 
recluse,  whose  father  had  been  out  of  his  mind  and  had  mordl 
Ho  Tien*s  mother,  for  which  he  suffered  death  when  the  boy ' 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  The  latter,  on  reaching  manki 
although  a  handsome  and  intelligent  youth,  r^^tered  a  l 
neither  to  marry  nor  to  enter  into  official  life.  He  passed  hisil 
roaming  about  in  most  unconventional  dress^  and  was  4 
brought  home  drunk.  The  first  Emperor  of  the  liang  dyM 
who  had  been  an  old  friend,  sent  for  him  to  Court,  preiH 
him  with  a  deerskin  cap,  and  wanted  to  give  him  a  postlj 
Ho  Tien  seized  the  Emperor's  beard  and  cried  outi  "WhyH 
would  make  a  Minister  of  Lao  Tzii  himself!**  He  was  allonii 
depart  in  peace,  and  retired  with  his  two  brothers  into  t6d|i 
They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  ^  ^  ^  '^  the  lliTse 
Ones  of  the  Ho  family,  Ho  Tien  himself  being  popularly 
as    ^  ^   the  Recluse  Scholar. 

661  Ho  Ts'eng  ^  1^   (T.   |g#).   A.D.   199-278.  A  m 

Yang-hsia  in  Honan,  who  held  high  office  under  the 
Ming  Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  Disgusted  with  the  mi 
power    by  Ts^ao  Shuang,  he  retired   for  a  time  from  pvil 


■^  '^  $   <'^-   ^  A )-  8n)  unt.  A.D.  A  bandsome  and  6ffiS 
roatfa,  who   at  the  tgs  of  Mreo  attractsd  tha  attentioii  of 
li  1^*M  IVoo,  and  mi  takao  into  his  palaca  to  be  brov^ 
one  of  hia  own  Knu.  But  the   boj  drew   a   circle  on  tlie 

and    fluooDcad    himaslf    within    it,    sajing    '"This    it    my 

wbemipon  IVao  l^'ao  ordered  him  to  be  sent  home.  Hie 
H  eo  white  that  the  Emperor  Hing  Ti  thought  he  need 

One  hot  rammsr'e  day,  while  eating  some  scalding  soap, 
to  to  sweat  profosel;:  yet  after  mopping  his  &ee  with  his 
■fe,  its  whiteness  was  as  danling  as  erer.  His  Hajeotj' 
'  regarded  fain  as  an  effeminate  and  wortUeos  follow,  asd 
4  him  from  the  palane,  to  which  he  returned  so  sooo  as 
hnaog  eame  into  power.  He  gained  some  literary  repotatioa 
koowledge  of  the  Canon  of  Change*. 

^KUK-  I>i*d   A.D.    1320.   Eldest  son   of  Enno.  At  CSI 
tb  of  Tesnn  Timor  (see   Achakpa)  he  was  an  «nl>e  is  t^ 
r  Oohi;  aeeordingl;  his  joanger  brother,  Top  TuDor.  ctiienJ 

aati  ooeended  ttie  throne,  to  hold  it  nntil  Honla  «Lmu4 
At  the  end  of  1328,  envoys  were  dispstebed  to  «w>ett 
who  was  duly  proclaimed  eerenth  Emperor  of  t^  T6a» 
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became  pregnant;  but  regarding  the  child  born  as  a  thing 
omen ,  she  tried  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hence  the  name  Ch4  =  Gai 
The  child  however  was  miracalously  saved,  and  when  hi 
up,  devoted  himself  to  agricultare,  becoming  Director  of  Has 
under  the  Emperor  Yao. 
666  Hou  CMng  ^  ^  (T.  H;^).  A.D.  502-552.  A  nai 
^  ^  So-£ftng  in  Eatisuh,  who  enlisted  in  the  Wei  am 
rose  to  be  Governor  of  Honan.  In  547  he  submitted  wi 
province  to  the  Liang  dynasty,  and  in  548  was  utterly  roo 
the  Eastern  Wei.  Ere  long  he  rebelled,  and  after  a  at 
defence  succeeded  in  taking  the  capital.  He  set  up  a  son 
Emperor,  by  whose  aid  he  had  got  across  the  Yang-tase,  bt 
slew  him  and  two  successors,  and  in  551  took  the  Imperii 
as  Emperor  of  Han,  his  rule  extending  westward  from  Si 
and  north  from  ^  ^  Ning-kuo  Fu  in  Anhui.  A  year  h 
was  routed  in  a  great  battle  by  Wang  S4ng-pien  and  Ck*^ 
hsien,  and  fled  into  Chehkiang  where  he  was  slain. 

Hou  Chu.  See  (M.  Han)  Liu  Ch*an;  (Gh'dn)  Ch*en  Sin 
(N.  Ch'i)  Eao  Wei;  (Chin<')  Wan-yen  Shou-hsti. 

666  Hou  Pang-yti  ^ij^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1618-11 
poet  who  lived  in  the  stormy  times  which  preceded  the  di 
of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

667  Hon  I  ^  ^.  A  title  given  to  ^  ^  the  Prince  of  Q 
a  famous  archer  in  the  service  of  the  legendary  Emperor  ^ 
B.C.  2436,  and  continued  to  a  descendant  of  his  who  ii 
distinguished  himself  under  the  Emperor  Tao.  The  latter, 
to  have  shot  arrows  into  the  sky  to  deliver  the  moon  4 
eclipse,  and  in  like  manner  to  have  dispersed  the  false  aiiHl 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  caused  much  mischill 
crops.  He  was  the  husband  of  Chiang  0.  1 

668  Hou  I   )g  ^ .  An  archer  under  the  Emperor  ^j^  ||(  Ti 
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rf  tbt  Hiia  dynattyi  B.C.  2188.  He  is  said  to  hare  dri?en  his 
wter  ftrom  the  capitali  and  to  haye  seized  the  throne,  which  he 
kU  fer  27  yean,  antil  shun  by  one  |^7j£  Han  Cho,  also  called 
2II  PAog  (or  Pang)  Ming,  who  was  jealous  of  his  skill  in 
||t^r.  Choang  Till  declared  that  if  a  man  stood  in  front  of  the 
WI'i-«fs  and  Hon  I  fiuled  to  hit  him,  it  would  be  that  Destiny 
bd  tamed  the  arrow  aside. 

^  P*  0^  9  CT.  #  j^  ).  Died  A.D.  37.  A  ?irtnons  Gorernor  669 
of  Kill   Lin-hnai  under  the  Han  dynasty.  When  ordered  to  the 
(ipHd,   the    people   lay  down  in  the  road  and  hung  on  to  the 
ikfti  of  his  carriage  in  order  to  prerent  his  departure. 
HOQ  TTmng    |g  ^    (T.    j|^  ^).    1st    cent.    B.C.     A    great  670 
«Uir   of   the    Han    dynasty,    who    held    high    office    under    the 
bpcfor  HsiUo*  H.  He  transmitted  the  Ritual  from  Eao  Tang  to 
1U  T4,  who  was  his  pupil.  In  A.D.  1530  he  was  admitted  into 
ii  Ooajhcian  Temple. 

Am  Pu  Jg  -^ .  One  of  the  Ifinisters  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  671 
^  2898.   His  allotted  region  was  the  north,  and  he  ruled  orer 
*vtii  and  water.  Deified  as   j|j;   the  tutelary  god  of  the  soil. 
^ Tins   ^Jti^.Srd  cent  B.C.  A   recluse  of  the  Wei  State.  672 
^^  be   was   serenty   years   of  age  and  in   great  poverty,  Wu 
wished  to  engage  his  serrices;  but  the  old  man   refused  all 
eonteoting  himself  with  recommending  Chu  Hai,  by  whose 
Wu  Chi  is  said  to  hare  succeeded  in  relieving  Han-tan. 
HU  Obn  H  Hf .  B.C.  666-651.  Son  of  Duke  Hsien  of  the  Chin  673 
Ams,  by  his  concubine  Li  Chi.  Through  his  mother's  influence  he  was 
plaeed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir;  but 
he  was  immediately  murdered  by  the  Minister   J|[  ^    Li  E*o. 
HmI  Chung   ^  ^ .  20th  cent.  B.C.  A  descendant  of  the  Yellow  674 
EoBpTor*  said   to  have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  under  the  Great 
Tfl  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  horses  as  draught  animals. 
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675  Hsi-fa    ^  |g.    A.D.    1588-1652.     Became    secretary    to   the 
Emperor    T^ai    Tsu  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Manclm 
Chinese,    and    Mongol   languages.   He  rose  in   1636  to  be  one  o 
the    newly    instituted    Three  Grand   Secretaries,  and  had  a  laigi 
share  in  the  organisation  of  the  go?ernment.  In  1644  he  preseotad 
to  the  Throne  translations  of  the  Liao,  Ohin,  and  Yflan  histomi 
A  rival  Minister,   f^  ^   T^an-t'ai,  procured  his  degradation;  W 
in   1651    the   Emperor  Shun  Chih,  on  assuming  the  direetion  rf 
affairs,    restored    him    to    office,    and   T^an-t^ai    was   executed  te 
treason.   Ennobled  as  Viscount,  and  canonised  as   ^  fjj^ . 

676  Hsi  Ho  ^^   (1)  A  legendary  female,  said  to  hare  gi? en  biitt 
to  the  sun.  (2)'  An  official  under  the  Great  Ttl. 

Hsi  K'ang.  (Transfer  from  Chi  K*axig.) 

677  Hsi-ling  Shih  ^  |i^  ^ .  The  Lady  of  Hsi-ling  in  Hupeh;  • 
title  given  to  $^  JH.  Lei  Tsu,  consort  of  the  Yellow  Empotfi 
from  her  birthplace.  She  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of 
silkworms,  and  is  now  worshipped  as   "fcVi' 

678  Hsi-men  Fao   S  P^  ||(| .  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  worthy  of  old, 
always  wore  a  soft  leather  girdle  to  help  him  to  correct  a 
roughness  in  his  own  disposition.    When  appointed   Magistral! 
Yeh    in    modem    Honan.   he  began  by  enqniring  what  wen 
grievances  of  the  people.  He  found  that  the  chief  men  were  in 
habit  of  leaguing  with  the  sorcerers  of  the  place  to  collect 
sums  of  money  for  the   purpose  of  providing  the  Biver-Ood 
Ho  Po)  with  a  wife.  They  would  then  fix  upon  tome  giri  of 
family,    and    sacrifice    her    with   great   ceremony   by    settiiig 
afloat  on   the  river  in  such  a  way  that  she  soon  aank  uid 
drowned.  The  bulk  of  the  subscriptions  was  then  divided 
the    conspirators.    Upon  the  first  possible  occasion,  Ha-mfeB ; 
appeared    upon    the    scene;    and    declaring  that  the  girl  waa 
nearly  good-looking  enough,  told  the  sorcerers  that  they  mv 
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ivport  to  the  God  that  another  girl  would  be  chosen 
iitoly.  Thereopon  he  caused  them  to  be  flung  into  the 
and  after  waiting  some  time  for  them  to  come  back,  he 
hat  the  chief  men  must  be  eent  to  see  why  they  delayed. 
Ea^y  the  chief  men  were  thrown  in  after  them;  and  from 
■e  the  custom  fell  into  desuetude. 

lk<l^iSI|<^H8iT8(ieg-7*(M.  n  it)'  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^ 
One  of  the  most  fiunous  of  Chinese  beauties.  She  was  the 
sr  of  hamUe  parents,  named  Shih,  known  as  the  @  western 
h>  distinguish  them  from  another  family  of  that  name.  She 
ii  the  Yfleh  State,  and  gained  h^  li?elihood  by  washing 
r  according  to  another  account,  by  selling  firewood.  Chuang 
lites  of  her  as  follows:  —  *'When  Hsi  Shih  was  distressed 
id,  she  knitted  her  brows.  An  ugly  woman  of  the  village, 
how  beautiful  she  looked^  went  home,  and  having  worked 
into  a  fit  frame  of  mind,  knitted  her  brows.  The  result  was 
m  rich  people  barred  up  their  doors  and  would  not  come  out, 
the  poor  people  took  their  wives  and  children  and  departed 
ffe.  That  woman  saw  the  beauty  of  knitted  brows  but  she  did 
i  wherein  the  beauty  of  knitted  brows  lay.**  In  due  course 
M  of  Hsi  Shih*s  loveliness  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of 
and  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  trusted  Minister,  Fan  Li, 
once  set  to  work  to  make  her  the  means  of  wreaking 
lee  upon  his  victorious  rival,  Fu  Ch^ai,  the  Prince  of  Wu. 
lih  was  trained  in  deportment  for  three  years,  dressed  in 
IS  apparel ,  and  sent  under  the  care  of  Fan  Li ,  ambassador  to 
»  be  exhibited  to  Fu  Ch^ai.  The  stratagem  was  successful; 
nee  of  Wu  abandoned  himself  to  lustful  dalliance,  and  was 
I  completely  defeated  by  his  wily  neighbour.  See  Kou  Chien. 

'tang.  See  (T'ang)  Li  Yen;  (Chin»)  Wan-yen  Tan; 
Cha  Yn-chiao. 
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680  Hsi  Wang  Mu  ^  3E  #.  The  Royal  Lady  of  the  ^ 
legendary  being  supposed  to  dwell  npon  the  E^nn-lan  moa 
and  to  have  been  visited  there  by  Mu  Wang.  In  her  | 
grow  the  peaches  which  ripen  but  once  in  3000  years  and 
immortality  upon  those  who  eat  them.  Later  tradition  hat 
her  a  husband  called   ^  ^  ^   the  Royal  Lord  of  the  Eii 

681  Hsia-hou  Hsilan    £  "^  ^   ('"'-   3^  ^ )-    ^  ^^^  ^ 

probity,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and 
took    service    under    the    House  of  Wei,  A.D.   220,   rising 
President   of  the  Sacrificial    Court.    He  was  popularly  said 
as  purely  transparent  as  though  he  had  the  sun  and  moon 
his  breast.    A  daughter  of  his  married  a  man  who  was  oov 
Ts^ao  Shuang,   and  was  left  a   widow.    When  Ts'ao  Shuai 
executed   and  the   whole  family   exterminated,  and  her  fiitb 
persuading  her  to  marry  again,   she  cut  off  her  ears;  and 
her  relatives  in  a  body  tried  to  force  her  to  remarry,  dm 
the  matter  by  cutting  off  her  nose. 

682  Hsia  Song  g  j$  (T.  -^  ^).  A.D.  985-1051.  A  im 

Td-an  in  Hupeh,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Empsi 
Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  While  still  a  young  man  hi 
some  verses  on  a  silk  handkerchief;  and  on  these  being  ab 
Tang  Hui-chih,  the  latter  cried  out  ^'This  is  the  stuff  ol 
Ministers  are  made!*'  He  was  a  man  of  learning ,  wellH 
the  Classics,  history,  genealogy,  geomancy,  and  law;  YnAi 
greedy  of  gain  and  could  not  get  on  with  his  coUeagaeSi -j 
he  never  was  long  in  the  capital.  During  his  serviMj 
provinces  he  did  his  best  to  put  down  wizards  and  the  Hj 
He  was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   ^^b« 

683  Hsia  Yen  g^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  U82-1548.  Qig 
as  chin  shih  in  1517,  he  became  a  Censor  and  gaiail 
popularity   as  a  reformer  and  opponent  of  the  eanncha.  -1 
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relieved,  expeditions  to  foreign  coantries  stopped,  and  charges  oi 
the  acquisition  of  precious  stones  in  Ttlnnan  and  Annam  abolidisc 
It  was  owing  to  his  wise  counsels  that  the  Emperor  Hsfian  l^iij 
crushed  his  uncle  Chu  Eao-hstl  by  promptly  heading  an  amr 
against  him.  Canonised  as   J^  J||. 

686  Hsiang  ^.    23rd   cent.  B.C.  Son,  by  his  second  wife,  d  ik 
father  of  the  Emperor  Shun. 

687  Hsiang  ^  or  Shih  Hsiang   gjg  ^ .  6th  cent  B.C.  The  mvm' 
master  who  ga?e  instruction  to  Confucius. 

688  Hsiang  An-shih  ^  ^  iU:  (T.  ^  St)-  ^'^^  ^-D-  ^^<^  ^ 

native  of  Chiang-ling,  who  attracted  the  notice  of  Chu  Hsi  id 
rose  to  high  oflBce  under  the  Emperor  Ning  l^inng  of  the  Sn^ 
dynasty.  Author  of  the  ^  ^^t  &  treatise  on  the  Ciiiuni ^ 
Changes^  and  of  many  other  works  known  to  scholars.  4 

689  Hsiang  Chang    |£|)  ^    (T.    ^^).  let  cent.  B.C.  and 
A  learned  native  of   ^  ^   Chao-ko  in  Honan,  who  though 
poor   declined  to  take  office  and  remained  at  home  rtndying 
Canon  of  Changes  ^  subsisting  upon  the  charity  of  fxiends.  He 
that   poverty    was    obviously    preferable  to  wealth,  and  a 
station  to  an  exalted  one;  but  he  admitted  that  he  could  Bok 
if  death  would  be  preferable  to  life.    At  length,  about  A.D. 
when  all  his  children  were  grown  up  and  married,  he  retiied 
a  friend  to  the  mountains  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

690  Hsiang  Chi    i^f^  (T.   ^ ).   B.C.   233—202.    A  ne] 
Hsiang    Liang,    whose   fortunes  he  followed  in   the  reTolk 
latter  against  the  Ch^in  dynasty  and  the  resuscitation  of  the 
of  Ch^u  under  King  ^   Huai.    He  was  seven  fidok  in  hof^i 
endowed  with  great  strength  both  of  body  and  mind.  A] 
serve  as  second  under  Sung  I  in  the  northern  army  of  (%^t 
his  great  rival  Liu  Pang  received  command  of  the  aoutlMni 
he  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Chfl-lu,  en  route  for  Hiieii*jai 
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After  performing  prodigies  of  yaloar  in  an  attonpt  to  renc 
contest,  he  finally  committed  snicide.  He  left  behind  him  a 
inseparably  associated  with  nnscrupnlons  crnelty.  On  one  occ 
when  lia  Pang's  father  had  fallen  into  his  hands  i  and  si 
of  food  had  been  cut  off,  he  produced  the  prisoner  in  sight 
enemy,  and  sent  to  Liu  Pang  to  say  that  unless  he  tender 
submission  he  would  boil  the  old  man  alive.  But  lau  Pang 
kept  his  public  duties  and  private  feelings  strictly  apart,  rd 
the  following  answer:  —  *^When  in  the  service  of  Song 
you  and  I  became  sworn  brothers.  My  father  is  therrfon 
father.  However,  if  you  do  decide  to  boil  him,  kindly  let  mi 
a  basin  of  the  broth.**  From  this  reply  Hsiang  Chi  knew  th 
Pang  was  not  a  man  to  be  terrorised;  and  in  accordance  iii 
dictates  of  a  wiser  policy,  the  £ftther*s  life  was  spared.  Hi 
challenged  Liu  Pang  to  single  combat,  which  the  latter  dsi 
alleging  that  his  strength  lay  rather  in  planning  than  in  t^ 
At  an  interview  which  took  place  immediately  afterwards,  l| 
the  lines  of  the  two  opposing  camps,  Liu  Pang  charged! 
Chi  with  having  committed  ten  iniquitous  acts;  at  which  ] 
Chi  was  so  enraged  that  he  seized  his  bow  and  woonll 
Pang  severely  in  the  breast.  But  the  latter,  so  as  not  to  4 
panic  among  his  soldiers,  stooped  down  and  rubbed  hii 
pretending  that  he  had  been  wounded  on  the  toe,  and  v| 
aid  of  Chang  Liang  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
See  Fan  Ts'ing,  Liu  Pang,  Til  Chi. 
691  Haiang  Chli  #  Jg .  A  bold  official  of  the  aneieat 
Ch4,  who  alone  ventured  to  reprove  Prince  Hstlaa*  fiir 
a  vast  hall  to  cover  many  acres,  and  with  three  hundred 
it,  over  which  three  years  had  already  been  spent.  " 
the  Prince,  ^Vhy  not  say  this  before?**  Then  calling 
Historiographer,   he    bade   him   enter   in  the  annals  the 
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**Prino6  Hffian*  would  haye  built  a  Tast  hall,  bat 
ifl  stopped  him.** 

Zhung-than    3@  #  UJ  .    Ist  and   2nd   cent.   B.G.   A  692 
An-ling  in  ChiUi,  fiunona  for  scrnpnlona  honesty  in  all 
ga.    E?en  when  he  watered  hie  horeee  in  the  riyer,  he 
r«w  in  three  coih  to  pay  for  what  they  had  dmnk. 

BUn   lis  ^  (T.  -7*  ^  )•  3'^  ^^^  ^'^'  0<^<^  o^  ^^^  0^3 
I  yp   Seyen  Sagee  of  the  Bamboo  QroTe,  the  other  six 

Pang  I  Lin  Ling,  Shan  T*ao,  Tflan  Hsien,  Tflan  Chi, 
I  Jung.  He  was  Tsrsatile  and  sympathetic,  and  readily 
ioMelf  to  the  hnmoors  of  his  friends.  Thns,  he  conld 
lehemy  with  Chi  K*ang  at  Lo-yang,  and  join  §  ^ 
in    watering    his    garden    at    Shan-yang.    He    wrote    a 

original  commentary  on  Chnang  TztL;  but  death 
I  his  work,  and  he  left  the  chapters  on  **Antamn 
ad  ^Perfect  Happiness"   untouched.  His  son  was  a  mere 

the  fiimily  was  broken  up.  Kuo  Hsiang  got  hold  of  the 

eommentary;  and  after  adding  the  necessary  notes  to 
Floods,"  and  making  a  few  changes  in  '^Horses*  Hoo£s," 
ed  the  whole  as  his  own. 

Uang   3g  H^.   Died  B.C.  208.  A   natiye  of  the  Ch'n  694 
d    ancle    of    Hsiang    Chi,    who    in    B.C.    209    rose    in 
n    against   the   Ch4n    dynasty,  and  in  conjunction   with 

Bueeeeded  in  making  Cb*u  once  more  ao  independent 
faimarif  taking  the  title  of  Prince.  In  the  following 
▼er  he  was  surprised  in  his  camp  and  slain  by  Chang 
leader  of  the  forces  of  ChSn. 

>><^  ^  )^  c^-  "7"  S)-  ^^b  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^'^'  ^  ^^^ 

d  oflBcial  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  known  for  the  parity  of 
stration ,  and  also  for  the  praises  layisheil  on  him  by  his 
i  ||^  '^    Yang  Ching-chih   who   was  a  great  admirer  of 
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his  poetry.   **To  speak  of  Hsiang  Sstl*'  is  now  used  as  a 
for  speaking  well  of  a  person. 

696  Hsiang  T*0  ^^.  5th  and  6th  cent.  B.O.  A  preeocic 
who  was  said  to  have  been  qualified  at  seven  years  of  ag 
the  teacher  of  Confacins. 

697  Hsiao  Ch*a  ||  ^  (T.  M^)-  ^-^^  588-562.  Gran 
Hsiao  Yen,  first  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  His  daim 
throne  being  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  Hsiao  K 
set  to  work  to  surround  himself  with  trusty  retainers ,  and 
last  gathered  a  body  of  several  thousand  men  ready  i 
enterprise.  For  some  years  he  was  Military  Superintendenl 
territory  north  of  the  Yang-tsze,  and  gained  great  popuL 
his  administration.  Upon  the  capture  of  Ghiang-ling  in  Hi 
the  Western  Wei,  he  was  saluted  as  Emperor  of  the  MiiM 
dynasty,  with  the  year-title  ^  ^.  Enjoying  indl 
sovereignty  in  his  own  dominions,  he  still  styled  himself  ** 
in  his  addresses  to  the  more  legitimate  occupant  of  the  ] 
throne.    He  was  filial,  thrifty,  and  a  teetotaller.  Canonised 

^  ^  t  with  the  temple  name  of   Ffl  ^  • 

Hsiao  Chao  Ti.  See  Eao  Yen. 

698  Hsiao  Chao-wen  H  ^  ;^.  Died  A.D.  494.  Brother  i 
Chao-yeh,  whom  he  succeeded  in  494  as  fourth  Empem 
Southern  Ch4  dynasty,  being  placed  on  the  the  throne  | 
Luan.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  Luan  deposed  Ij 
soon  afterwards  he  was  put  to  death.  Known  in  history  as  ^^ 

699  Hsiao  Chao-yeh  ||  ^  |j| .  Died  A.D.  494.  GrandaonNlj 
Tsfi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  493  as  third  Emperor  of  tlia| 
Ch4  dynasty.  He  was  slain  by  the  Regent  Hsiao  haa/^ 
reign  of  thirteen  mouths.  Known  in  history  as  ^  jj^  ^ 

700  Hsiao  Ch*i-ohiang    Wi^tL    (T.    ^  )\\  )•  A  dkljj 

Imperialist   leader,    who  was   chiefly   instrumental  in   d 
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T»-k*ii  btek  from  Hapeh  into  Kaangri.    He  died  in  1860,  while 
punbg  Bhik  Ta-k*u  in  Stttch^naD ,  and  was  canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

Iiiao  Ching  TL  See  Ylkan  Shan-chien^ 
Iiiao  Chiumg  TL  See  Ytian  Tka-yu. 

lUiO  nmg-ehill  H  j^  ^  (T.  ^  ;|g ).  Born  A.D.  542.  Ninth  701 
•m  of  Hsiao  I,  and  snceessor  to  Hsiao  YOan-ming  as  sixth  and 
hi  lOTeragn  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  He  ruled  merely  in  name 
islir  Ch^ta  Pa-hsien  from  555  to  557,  when  he  was  forced  to 
lUieite  in  fist  oar  of  Ch'«n.  Known  in  history  as  i^  ^ . 
Hsiao  Ho  H  ff .  Died  B.C.  198.  A  natire  of  Fei  in  modern  702 
Ettgn,  and  originally  a  clerk,  who  from  the  yery  first  attached 
UmiK  Io  the  fortunes  of  Lin  Pang  and  was  his  intimate  friend 
Ml  idfiser  for  many  years.  Li  the  great  straggle  between  his 
cUrf  sad  Hsiang  Chi,  it  was  entirely  due  to  his  energy  that  the 
■By  of  the  former  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  for  which 
■fortant  aer? ice  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  Upon  the  occupation 
rfHM»>jaog,  he  was  orerwhelmed  with  offerings  of  money,  silks, 
•sd  other  Taloables;  but  he  would  accept  nothing  save  the  official 
nepcds  of  the  population,  maps  of  the  country,  and  the  code  of 
Inn  which  had  been  in  force  under  the  Chains.  Enthusiastic  scholars 
^  branded  him  as  a  ^'criminal  tor  all  time**  for  not  haying 
the  prodoction  of  such  of  the  Classics  as  might  then  haye 
lying  concealed  in  Hsien-yang,  hidden  to  preserye  them  from 
'k  fcte  of  those  which  perished  in  the  Burning  of  the  Books  (see 
ti  &i).  But  Hsiao  Ho  had  practical  aims.  His  maps  gaye  him  a 
Hswladgo  of  the  passes  and  other  stronghokls,  which  later  on 
|^»f«d  inTaluable  to  Liu  Pang*s  cause,  and  he  was  enabled  to  draw 
^  a  BOW  Penal  Code  for  the  rising  dynasty  of  Hau.  He  adyised 
Ik  removal  of  the  capital  to  Ch'aug-an,  as  a  means  of  breaking 
k  mora  readily  with  the  traditions  of  the  dynasty  that  was  passing 
way.    Upon    the    outbreak    of  ^  ^   Ch'^u   lisfs   rtbelliou,   the 
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Emperor  proceeded  in  person  to  Han-tan,  promoting  Hsiao  Ho  \ 
be  chief  Minister  and  practically  leaving  him  in  charge  of  t] 
realm  (see  Han  Hsin).  Hsiao  Ho  bailt  himself  a  Tory  small  bona 
saying  that  if  his  descendants  were  worthy  men  it  would  be  4 
them  an  example  of  thrift;  if  unworthy,  then  they  would  jw 
quarrel  for  its  possession.  He  was  canonised  as  [^  ^ ,  and  i 
sometimes  spoken  of  as   ^  ijjQ . 

703  Hsiao  Hsien  H^.  A.D.  588-621.  A  great-grandson  ofOi 
Emperor  Tflan  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  and  a  Magistrate  nidi 
the  Emperor  Tang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  In  617,  at  the  inntriM 
of  the  Hu-Euang  rebels,  he  set  up  as  King,  and  in  618  as  EmpaM 
with  his  capital  at  the  modem  Ching-chou  Fu.  Though  outwni| 
afEsible,  he  was  of  so  jealous  a  nature  that  his  best  ofBcers,  fiBiiil| 
for  their  lives ,  readily  deserted  to  the  T*ang  Emperor  whose  ani| 
found  little  di£Sculty  in  reaching  his  capital.  He  surrenderedi 
order  to  save  his  people  from  the  horrors  of  a  prolonged  m 
just  before  his  relief  arrived ,  and  was  beheaded  on  account  of 
stubborn  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  House  of  T^ang. 

704  Hsiao  Hung   ^  ^.  5th  cent.  A.D.  Brother  of  Hsiao  Ten 
became  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty.    He 
miser,  and  is  said  to  have  marked  his  piles  of  a  million  coak 
yellow  labels,  and  his  piles  of  ten  million  with  red  labels.  Eor 
avarice    he    was    reproved    by   ^  )j^  Hsiao   Tsungi  in  an 
entitled   ^  ^   Mad  on  Money.    This  story  is  sometimes 
Hsiao  Yen. 

705  Hsiao  I    ^  j^    (T.    {g:  |^ ).  A.D.  508-554.  Serenili 
Hsiao  Yen.  He  slew  the  brother,  known  in  history  as  y  "^ 
whom   Hon   Ghing   had    placed  upon  the  throne  in  sn< 
Hsiao  S^ng9  and  proclaimed  himself  fourth  Emperor  of  fbe 
dynasty.  In  554  the  Western  Wei  took  Chiang-ling  in  Hnpekj 
he  was  put  to  death,  after  having  burnt  the  Imperial  Ijbni 
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■td  a  hope  that  no  earthenware  dogs  or  cocks  would  be 
I,  ■§  Qsmal,  at  his  manaolenm.  *'For  the  dogs,"  he  explained, 
Bot  be  able  to  gnard  my  graye,  nor  will  the  cocks  crow  at 
**   Ha  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  ^  ^  -^ ,  and  was 

0  Kaag  H  m  (T.  tl  ^).  A.D.  508-551.  Third  son  of  706 

1  Tao,  whom  he  nieoeeded  in  549  m  second  Emperor  of  the 
;  tjvmkj.  He  was  slain  hj  Hon  Ching.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ 

oKoal  jH  m  (T.  ir  Kg).  A.D.  542-585.  Son  of  Hsiao  707 
iriMMB  he  sneeeeded  in  562  as  Emperor  of  the  Minor  Liang 
ty.  He  appeared  seteral  times  at  Court ,  and  always  remained 
tbe  bert  of  terms  with  his  nominal  suzerain  the  Emperor  of 
it.  CboQ  dynasty.  Author  of  the  ^^  ^  ^  §Sip^^  ^^ 
'!amm»  of  Filial  Pietjf  and  Changei^  and  also  of  a  work  on 
leiMhistie  schools  of  Mahayana  and  Hinayana,  or  the  Greater 
Lasr  Derebpments,  entitled  ^  >J>  fHf  |f^  IS^ . 
0  Liang.yn  j|f  ^  ^  (T.  \^  ^).  A.D.  1540-1621.  A  708 
»  of  Han-yang,  who  graduated  as  chajen  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
ns  8nt  at  the  Mn  skik  examination  of  1580.  He  was  employed 
vary  poets  notil  1505,  when  he  became  Libationer  io  the 
ial  Academy  of  Learning.  He  was  denounced  for  usurping 
iBCtions  of  Board  officiab,  and  compelled  to  retire.  Author 
t  ^  ^  ||P  j|^ ,  a  popular  record  of  incidents  in  the  lires 
neat  men  and  women. 

DLomn  jHfl  (T.  ;^^).  A.D.  459-498.  Nephew  of  709 
Tao-eh'teg.  He  deposed  Hsiao  Chao-w^n  and  Hsiao  Chao-yeh , 
iceeedeJ  the  former  in  494  as  fifth  Emperor  of  tbe  Southern 
lynasty.  He  made  his  way  to  power  by  tbe  slaughter  of 
princes,  but  ruled  with  great  eoDscientiousDess.  His  reign 
iarked  by  a  war  with  Wei  in  495 ,  and  the  rebellion  of  ^E  ^ 
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glj     Wang    Ching-tsfi    in    496.    Canonised    as     ^  ^  l|3 

710  Hsiao  Man  >J>  ^.  A  concubine  of  the  poet  Po  Ghd-i,  £i 
for  her  willow- wand  waist,  from  which  a  wine-flask  of  m 
proportions  was  also  named  *'wiUow-wand."  See  Fan  Su, 

Hsiao  Min  Ti.  See  YtL-wen  Chtlo. 
Hsiao  Ming  Ti.  See  Ytlan  I. 

711  Hsiao  Pao-chtian    ^H^    (T.    ^  ^).  A.D.   484- 

Son  of  Hsiao  Lnan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  498  as  sixth  soti 
of  the  Southern  Ch'i  dynasty.  A  worthless  debauchee  who 
solely  on  eunuchs,  he  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  Hsiio 
jung,  and  slain  by  his  people  when  Hsiao  Ten  apfwo 
Nanking.  His  concubine  Pan  Fei  led  him  to  expend  Task  i 
and  his  minions,  whom  he  used  to  call  J^  Demon  So-M 
induced  him  to  waste  further  amounts  in  the  construction  el 
palaces.  Known  in  history  as  ^  -^  ^ . 

712  Hsiao  Pao-jung    Wl  ff  Wi    C^-    ^  W-  ^^'  *^ 

Eighth  son  of  Hsiao  Luan,  and  brother  of  Hsiao  Pao-chflaa,^ 
he  succeeded  in  501  as  seventh  and  last  Emperor  of  the  8o| 
Gh*i  dynasty.  He  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  rebellion  ^ 
his  predecessor,  but  was  really  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hap 
Hsiao  Ten,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  throne  in   502.  Gail 

713  Hsiao  Shih  ^  ^ .  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  &mou8  flute-plii 
old,  named  as  above  from  his  art.  Duke  Mu  of  the  CShi^) 
gave  him  his  daughter  ^  3&  Lung-ytl  to  wife,  and 
taught  her  to  play  the  flute;  and  then,  mounted  upon  S 
and  a  phoenix,  the  pair  went  up  to  heaven  and  diaap] 

714  Hsiao  Tao-oh*eng  ^M.fi^  (^*  ^  "f  1^  )*  ^^'  *^ 

native  of  Kiangsu,  and  a  reputed  descendant  of  EUao 
rose  by  military  service  to  high  rank  under  the  Sung 
and    was    one    of   the    four    Regents    appointed    by    tlia 
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Miig  TL  After  dqpomng  the  laat  two  lOTereigiis  of  that  dynasty, 
k  podainied  himielf  Emperor  of  the  Soathem  Ch*i  dynasty  in 
479.  Ht  ruled  well  for  three  years,  and  boasted  that  if  he  conld 
bfi  the  empire  for  ten  yean,  he  wonld  make  gold  and  clay  of 
tki  «BM  falne.  CSanonised  ^  ^AC  IH.  ^  ^* 

JUmo  Tid  Hig  (T.  ^IS).  A.D.  440-493.  Son  of  Hsiao  715 
IWKb^liig,  whom  he  snceeeded  in  482  as  second  Emperor  of  the 
SottkffB  Ch4  dynasty.  A  good  mler,  nnder  whom  the  people  were 
ii  puss,  he  was  nerertheless  extrayagant  and  fond  of  pleasure. 
Dodw  his  reign  the  term  of  three  years'  ser?ice  for  prorincial 
dkUi  was  institnted.  See  Wang  Su.  Canonised  as  fg:  gg  ^  ^. 
UaoTftung  H^  (T.  fj^'^).  6th  and  7th  cent.  A.D.  716 
flsi  of  Hsiao  Kuei,  whom  he  sneoeeded  on  the  throne,  of  the 
Misor  liang  dynasty  in  A.D.  585,  with  the  year-title  0|  j||. 
WWa  he  proposed  to  proceed  to  Goort  in  token  of  his  allegiance 
ti  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Sni  dynasty,  the  latter  sent  troops  to 
mmi  him.  This  gaye  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some 
rf  ka  own  officials,  and  there  was  a  rising,  the  npshot  of  which 
W  that  the  Minor  Liang  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  Hsiao  Tsnng 
VHrning  in  587  a  high  appointment  and  being  ennobled  as  Duke. 
^Uti  the  next  Emperor  he  was  held  in  high  favour,  but  a 
Hspid  nunoor  got  abroad  that  he  was  meditating  a  re?olt,  and 
W  vas  disinissfid  to  his  home  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  He 
a  good  scholar,  and  cared  nothing  for  fame.  His  one 
was  wine. 

^Uao  Tkmig.  See  (Sung)  Ohao  Shdn;  (Ming)  ChuYu-Vang. 
^riloT^ling  HIH^  (T.  ffil  tfi.  H.  H  ^).  A.D.  501-531.  717 
eUest  son  of  Hsiao  Ten,  founder  of  the  Liaog  dynasty. 
he  was  fife  years  old  he  was  reported  to  haye  learnt  the 
by  heart,  and  his  later  years  were  marke<l  by  great 
ability,     notably    in     Terse-making.     Handsome    and     of 
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charming  manners,  mild  and  forbearing,  he  was  nniTersally  lofe^ 
In  527  he  nursed  his  mother  through  her  last  illness,  and  hii 
grief  for  her  death  impaired  his  natorally  fine  constitation,  for  H 
was*   only     at    the    earnest    solicitation    of    his    fftther    that    \m 

m 

consented  either  to  eat  or  drink  daring  the  period  of  moomuig^ 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  goTemment  afEBun  ftw 
515,  and  displayed  extraordinary  aptitude.  But  he  neyer  attednl 
any  one,  and  showed  great  mercy  in  dealing  with  criminal  enn. 
Learned  men  were  sure  of  his  patronage,  and  his  palace  confaiBil 
a  large  library,  called  the  7)"  ^  ^ .  A  lover  of  natoie,  h 
delighted  to  ramble  with  scholars  about  his  beautiful  paik,  tl 
which  he  declined  to  add  the  attraction  of  singing-girls.  Whoa  tti 
price  of  grain  rose  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Wei  in  SMbi 
he  lifed  on  the  most  frugal  fare;  and  throughout  his  life  Ml 
chajrities  were  yery  large  and  kept  secret,  being  diatributed  Ifj 
trusty  attendants  who  sought  out  all  cases  of  distrev.  He 
emptied  his  own  wardrobe  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
large  sums  in  burying  the  outcast  dead.  Against  forced  labov 
public  works  he  vehemently  protested.  To  his  fiEither  he 
respectful,  and  wrote  to  him  when  he  himself  was  almost  ai 
last  gasp,  in  the  hope  of  concealing  his  danger.  His  uni 
kindness  had  so  won  the  people's  affection  that  hia  dsafk 
bewailed  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  left  a  Tolume  of  essaySi 
edited  three  collections  of  elegant  compositions  1  entitled  ^ 
^  ^  ^  Ip,  and  "it  4  Jft  ^  ^  fr.  Like  hi.  firttei 
was  a  deyout  Buddhist.  Canonised  as   1^  ^  ^^^ 

718  Hsiao  Tzti-hsien    ^ -7*  ig    (T.    ^  j^).   A.D. 

Younger    brother   of   Hsiao  Tztl-yfln.   A  kinsman  of  tlia 
lineage    of  the   Gh4  and  Liang  dynasties.  Author  of  Hn^ 
of    the    Southern    Ch^i    Dynasty,    A.D.    479— 501 «   mnd   «t.oi 
works.    The    first    of   the    above    attracted    the 
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er  of  th«  Lumg  dynirty,  and  in  581  Hsiao  was  appointed  to 
li  in  the  Imperial  Academy.  In  587,  when  already  President 
e  Board  of  Cifil  Office ,  he  went  as  GoTemor  to  Wn-hsing 
iriikiang  where  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Canonised  as 
oTUL-ytln    ^^^    (T.    ^^).   A.D.   492-553.   A  719 
bo  of  the  Empeior  Kao  Ti  of  the  S.  Ch4  dynasty.  He  held 

under  the  first  so? ereign  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  An  enToy 
g  been    sent   from   the   kingdom  of   '^  ^    Po-chi  (in  the 

of  modern  Korea)  to  obtain  books  from  China,  Hsiao,  who 
edsbrated  as  a  calligraphist,  fnmished  him  with  some  80 
I  or  sheets  of  mannacript,  for  which  he  was  richly  rewarded. 
VIS  also  an  ardent  student  of  alchemy  and  of  the  black  art; 
shimately  took  np  his  abode  in  a  retired  valley,  where  Gk>d 
U  himself  to  the  hermit  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  tablet  of  jade 
a  myiterions  inscription.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  in  official 
7  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  headed  by  Hon  Ching  in 
iod  that  he  was  driven  from  his  post.  He  eventually  took 
»  in  a  Bnddhist  monastery,  and  perished  there  from  want. 

0  Wte  TL  See  Ytian  Hang-yen. 

0  Wn  TL  See  (Chin)  Ssft-ma  Yo;  (E.  Sung)  Liu  Chtln; 
rei)  Yfkan  Hein. 

)Yen    H^    (T.    M^)'    ^'^'    464-549.    A   distant  720 
stion  of  the  House  of  Ch4,   which  ruled  over  southern  and 

1  CUna  from  A.D.  479  to  502.  In  498  he  became  Governor 

log-chou  in  ShensL  In  500  the  Emperor  put  to  death  his 
brother;  whereupon,  in  conjunction  with  Hsiao  Pao-jung,  he 
Dt  look  up  arms,  entered  Nanking  in  501  and  proclaimed 
f  Regent.  Ere  long  he  became  Prince  of  Liang;  and  in  502, 
apon  the  adrice  of  Shto  Yo,  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
!aperor  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  A  lover  of  peace,  he  began 
loetiig    taxation  and  establishing  colleges  in  every  District. 
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In  515  the  mighty  dyke  along  the  Hnai,  said  to  hare  been 
miles  long  and  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  burst,  and  hui 
of  thousands  were  drowned.  In  547  he  accepted  Hon  Ching'i 
of  allegiance,  and  appointed  him  Prince  of  Honan;  but  on 
defeat  by  the  Eastern  Wei,  the  Hou^  of  Liang  made  ] 
thus  arousing  Hon  Ching's  suspicions.  In  548  the  latter  suo 
by  treachery  in  crossing  the  Tang-tsze;  and  in  the  nest 
1^  ^  T'ai^ch'fing  in  Eiangsu  was  taken,  and  the  sick  En 
was  allowed  to  die  of  want  and  mortification  in  a  monaih 
which  he  had  retired  for  the  third  time.  He  had  always  I 
devout  Buddhist,  living  upon  priestly  fare  and  taking  oiiti 
meal  a  day;  and  on  two  occasions,  in  527  and  529,  he  ai 
adopted  the  priestly  ^  garb.  He  also  wrote  the  ^  fl^^  j| 
a  Buddhist  ritual  in  10  books.  He  was  kind,  learned,  eooaa 
and  diligent,  but  unable  to  prevent  his  officials  from  robfaa 
people.  Interpreting  the  Buddhist  commandment  *'Thou  aki 
kill"  in  its  strictest  sense,  he  caused  the  sacrificial  ▼ictiiB0< 
made  of  dough. 
721  Hsiao  Ying-slilh  ^  jji  ±  (T.  ]g|  |g).  8th  ceDi  A 
descendant  of  the  Imperial  Houae  of  Liang.  He  graduated  I 
shih  in  735,  and  entered  upon  a  public  career.  His  advafli 
somewhat  retarded  by  Li  Lin-fu  whom  he  had  managed  W^il 

but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  rose  to  fill  importairiil 

•i 

until    the   growing   influence    of  An  Lu-shan  forced  him  ^ 
leave    and    travel.    He    was    such    a    profound    scholar 
Japanese    sent    an    eufoy    asking    to    be    allowed    the 
services  in  Japan,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  Imperial 
He    was    very    strict,    and    used    to    beat    one    of  Ids 
unmercifully.  The  latter  however  declared  that  he  Willi 
with   it   for   the  sake  of  being  near  so  learned  a  man* 
by  his  disciples  as   ^  7C . 


>:. 
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Yang-chou  in  Eiangsu  when  Fu  Chien  approached  at  Uie  head  o 
a  large  army  and  Nanking  was  in  a  state  of  panic.  Under  hi 
directions,  Hsieh  ^  Shih  and  Hsieh  ^  Hstian,  his  brother  sod 
nephew,  went  to  oppose  the  inyader,  and  the  result  of  the  confiefc 
was  awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  by  all.  Hsieh  An  was  plijiig 
a  game  of  wei  cAS'  when  a  dispatch  arriyed  from  the  seat  of  im^ 
saying  that  the  enemy  had  been  completely  routed.  He  leid  I 
nnmoTed;  and  when  a  guest  asked  him  what  the  news  was,  ki 
replied,  ''Merely  that  my  boys  haye  defeated  the  rebels.**  He  flu 
finished  the  game  and  retired  to  lus  private  apartments ,  whsn 
the  first  time  he  gave  way  to  emotions  of  joy.  From  his  pi 
for  a  life  of  cultured  leisure  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  JS^ 
^  iHQ  the  Refined  Minister.  During  his  last  illness  he  dnaal 
a  cock;  and  this  was  a  presage  of  deatii,  for  during  that 
Jupiter  was  in  the  sign  of  the  cock.  Canonised  as    '^  j||. 

725  Hsieh  Ch'ao-tsung  ^  ^  ^.  4th  ceni  A.D.  A 
writer,    who    was    said    by   the  Emperor  Hsiao   Wu  of  the 
dynasty  to  ''have  the  plamage  of  the  phoenix."  His  poems  ii 
characters  to  the  line  were  also  said  to  be  ''as  loyely  as  the 
hibiscus.*'  Another  version  makes  him  a  typically  wor&y  m 
the  Sung  dynasty,  of  whom  one  Hsieh  ^   Chuang  said,  **& 
the  phoenix  plumage,"  phoenix  being  the  personal  name  of  his 

726  Hsieh  Chi   ^  ^  (T.   g^  j|g).    7th    and  8th  cent.  kSki 
graduated  as  chin  shihj  and  rose  by  709  to  be  a  Censor. 
he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites  and  wai 
Duke;    but   in    consequence  of  being  privy  to  a  serious 
movement,  he  was  forced  to  commit  suicide.  An  artiat  of  m 
order,  he  was  noted  all  over  the  empire  as  a  callignqpbiaL 

727  Hsieh  Chin  f^0  (T.  i^fiUji).   A.D.  1869-141&   A 

of  Chi-shui  in  Eiangsi,   who  graduated   as  chin  shiA  in  Ij 
became  a  Censor.  He  was  on  terms  of  extraordinary  intSayi 
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Riies;  but  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  and  he  reeigned  o 
Returning  home  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  his  h 
was  thronged  with  disciples.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
a  collection  of  miscellaneoos  notes,  and  of  a  number  of  em 
letters,  etc.  etc.  The  ^  ^  contains  a  number  of  his 
utterances,  brought  together  and  arranged  by  his  disciples.  He 
canonised  as  "^  ^j  and  in  1572  his  tablet  was  placed  is 
Confucian  Temple. 

736  Hsieh  I  H  j^  (T.  ^  jl^.  H.  j^^^  ^).  12th  centi 
A  native  of  Lin-ch'uan  in  Eiangsi,  who  having  failed  repaah 
to  obtain  the  chin  ahih  degree,  amused  himself  with  verse.  As! 
of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  I'll  ^ ,  a  poetical  collection ,  and  of  ssil 
hundred  essays,  entitled  ^  ^  ^  ^.  Known  as  fD*  HHJ 
Butterfly  Hsieh,  from  the  subject  of  one  of  his  finest  poems. 

737  Hsieh  Jen-kuei  mtl^-  A.D.  614-683.  AnatifeofCU«i 

.     chou  in  Shansi,  who  in  his  youth  was  poor  and  supported  fa^ 
by  agriculture.  By  various  bold  exploits  against  rebels  he 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  at  length  summoned  to 
and  received  a  command.  In  658  he  gained  a  great  victoiy 
the    Koreans,    and    also    over    the    Kitan   Tartars;  but  in  6' 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turfans, 
condemned   to   death.    He  was  however  only  cashiered;  and 
on    he    was    again    entrusted    with  a  command,   and   retrii 
fame  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turkic  tribes. 

738  Hsieh  Liang-tso  if  H  #  (T-  H  ^.  H.  Jt  ^).  Uft 

A.D.  A   native  of  J^  ^   Shang-ts'ai  in  Honan.  He 
chin    ahih    in    1085,    and    entered    upon    an   official 
filling  several  posts  at  the  capital  and  in  the  pronnoss, 
for  some  reason  or  other  degraded  and  thrown  into  prison. 
the  author  of  the    ^  ^  ^ ,  a  work  on  the  OonftieiAii  J 
and    Chu    Hsi   collected   his  miscellaneous  literary 
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puUkhed    vmier   tiie   title   of  J:  ^  ^  ^.   In  1850  his 
WM  plaeed  in  the  Confocian  Temple. 

L  Ung-ytUl  It  S  ^-  4th  and  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  natife  739 
BID,  of  good  family,  who  distingmshed  himself  through  life 
e  eeoentricity  of  hia  conduct.  In  his  yonth  he  was  an 
sffous  reader  and  a  promising  student;  but  he  would  have 
kidies  cot  afler  the  fashions  of  antiquity,  and  everything 
lodelled  according  to  old-world  designs.  In  this  he  soon  had 
•  number  of  imitators,  by  whom  he  was  named  H)-  j^  ^ 
r  Hsieh.  He  roanfed  £sr  and  wide  Ofer  the  country,  accompanied 
erovd  of  followers,  crossing  mountain  ranges  and  cutting  his 
kknragh  forests.  On  one  occasion,  he  emerged  ^^  ^  jt$ 
li  in  Chehldang,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  local  magistrate, 
lisiook  him  for  a  rebel  leader.  He  received  good  appointments 
the  early  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty;  but  his  eccentric 
rritable  disposition  was  always  getting  him  into  trouble,  and 
IS  sent  in  424  to  superintend  the  "boring  of  mountains  and 
Bg  of  lakes**  in  fitf-off  Euangtung.  There  he  appears  to 
nixed  with  disreputable  characters  and  to  have  led  a  disorderly 
m  which  counts  he  was  ere  long  arraigned  and  beheaded. 
uiks  as  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  though  his  work  is  too 
reational  for  the  ordinary  critic.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
er  with  Ten  Ten-chih,  as  m  ft- 

I  Mo  It  ifi   i'^'  ^  JS^ )-  3^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^'^'  ^^  ^^^ 

who  succeeded  the  virtuous  T^ng  Tu  as  Governor  of  Wu- 
in  Chehkiang,  and  whose  rule  was  characterised  by  rapacity 
irmption.  He  was  popularly  known  as  ^  ^  Hsieh  Ling. 
i  Btion  !^  i|^  (T.  "fj^  jg).  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  son  of  741 
Tao-h6ng.  He  fled  to  tbe  mountains  upon  the  accession  of 
aperor  Kao  Tsu  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  but  subsequently  took 
Qoder   the   new  rulers  and   became  a  trusteil  Minister  of  the 
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Emperor  T'ai  Tsung.  He  and  his  cousin  Hsieh  yf^  {|[[  TCUin-chiii| 
and  his  clansman  Hsieh  ^  ^  Td-yin,  are  together  known  i 
the  Three  Phoenixes  of  Ho-tung. 

742  Hsieh  Tao-heng  ^  ^  f$.  6th  cent.  A.D.  Father  of  fliiaii 
Shou,  and  a  Minister  under  the  Gh'fin  dynasty,  noted  for  Ini 
brilliant  scholarship.  He  was  called  by  ^  ff^  P^ei  T^oan  tk 
Confucius  of  the  West,  a  title  which  had  already  been  beitowiA, 
and  with  more  justice,  upon  Yang  Chftn. 

743  Hsieh  T*ao  ^  ]^.  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  oourtesao,  mk 
lived  at  Ch*6ng-tu  in  SstLch'uan.  The  ornamental  note-paper  iuhmI 
after  her  was  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  her  in  a  stream  fcori 
which  water  had  been  taken  some  years  before  by  a  concebbt  ll 
Ts^ui  Ning,  to  wash  the  stole  of  a  Buddhist  priest  who  had 
into  a  cesspool,  and  which  stream  had  at  once  become  mi 
filled  with  flowers. 

744  Hsieh  Tiao    ^  |f&    (T.    ^  R^ ).  A  native  oi   ^f§ 
yang,    who    flourished    in    the    5th    cent.    A.D.    He    was 
distinguished   as  a  poet,  and  in   reference   to  his  works  SUi 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *Tor  two  hundred  years  we  liafe 
had  poetry  like  this!'' 

745  Hsieh  Ts'ung  m%  (T.  ^^g).  Died  A.D.?  500.  A 
of  §hensi,  famed  for  his  lofty  principles  and  correct  oondeeL 
491   he  entered  the  public  service  of  the  Northern  Wei 
aud   was  the  trusted  counsellor  and  friend  of  the  Empevor 
W6n,    though    he    refused    high   office.   In   500  the  new 
sent  him  as  Governor  to  Ch'i-chou  in  Shantung,  where  he 
wisely  and  well.  Was  a  great  student,  and  an  expert  is 
inscriptions.  Canonised  as   |§j  ^. 

746  Hsieh  Ying-&ng   ^  ]§  ^   (T.   ^  H ).  14th  eeat 

native    of  Wu*cbin  in   Eiangsu,  famed  for  his  profoiiBd 
In   1341,   while  living  as  a  recluse  in  a  cottage  which  ha 
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I  Jl^   Tort<48e  Nest,   he  was  appointed  Officer  of  Education 
I  naiiTe  place.  During  the  wars  preceding  the  establishment 

ICng  dynasty  he  retired  into  seclusion,  but  in  1364,  when 
efenty,  he  returned  to  Kiangsu  and  lived  a  solitary  life  on 
ntiin.  He  was  occupied  in  editing  the  local  topography,  and 
I  panng  by  his  residence  would  call  and  consult  him.  He  died 

tge  of  ninety-six.  He  was  a  fine  poet,  but  his  philosophical 
neots   chiefly  made  him  famous.  He  hated  all  religion  and 
tition ,  against  which  he  wrote  the   ^  ]^  j^  • 
1  Chn.  See  Liu  F6i. 

1  Ifog  J^  g.    A.D.   1831-1861.  The  title  of  the  reign  747 
I  ^    I-cho ,    fourth   son   of  the   Emperor  Tao   Euang.    He 
led   in    1851    and    proved  to  be  a  weak  ruler,  ill-fitted  to 
vith  the  Tai-p^ng  rebellion   which  broke  out  early  in  his 

The    rebels,    who    professed    Christianity,    for    some    time 

I  aU    before    them;    and    it    was    not    until    1864    that  the 

M  was   finally  suppressed   (see   Huny  Hnu'ch^Uan).  The  ill- 

irrogaoce   of  Commissioner   Teh    had    meanwhile   led   to  a 

war  with  England  in  1858—1860,  as  disastrous  as  the 
;  although   the  first  attempt  to  force   a  passage  for  Sir  F. 

part  the  Taku  Forts  in  1859  was  repulsed.  In  1860  the 
innifis  of  England  and  France  were  at  the  gates  of  Peking, 
le  Emperor  fled  to  Jchol   where  he  died  in   1861.    He  left 

him  an  anti-foreign  Regency,  which  was  upset  by  a  coup 
of  the  Empress  and  the  Princes  Rung  and  Ch^un.  Canonised 

7g%  wR  ^  w' 

I  Ti.  See  lAa  Hsieh. 

1  Trang.  See  (Tang)  Li  Shun;  (Ming)  Chu  Chien-shen. 

I  Wdn  Ti.  See  Toba  Hung. 

-ytl  Tsa^Chtln    *^^-^  ,^.   lUh  cent.  A.D.  He  serveil  74S 
oiEcial  un«ler  SsQ-ma  Kuaug,  who  remarked  that  his  career 
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was  oue  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  in  which  sense  his  nai 
is  now  quoted. 

749  Hsien  Yilan  ^  ^  •  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  magician  under  th 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  H 
possessed  the  gift  of  eternal  youth,  and  was  unharmed  by  wil 
beasts.  When  one  of  the  Court  ladies  laughed  at  him,  he  ciiMi 
her  to  become  an  old  and  wrinkled  hag,  and  only  restored  In 
beauty  when  she  had  humbly  asked  his  pardon. 

750  Hsin  Ch'i-chi  ^  ^  fj^  (T-  4^  ^)-  Di^  -^D.  HM.  i 
native  of  Li-ch*6ng  in  Shantung,  who  rose  to  distinction  n 
statesman  under  the  Emperors  Eao  Tsnng  and  Ning  Tsung  of  M 
Sung  dynasty.  He  called  himself  ^  ^  JS  dr  t  ^^^  ^°^  ^ 
title  a  collection  of  his  writings  was  published.  In  one  of  his  poi|| 
he  declared  that  there  were  only  three  things  worth  doing  in  M 
viz.  to  get  drunk;  to  travel;   and  to  sleep.  Canonised  <ui  j^i| 

Hsin  Huang  Ti.  See  Wang  Mang. 

751  Hsing  Ping^  ^  ^   (T.   i^V^).   A.D.   982-1010.   A 
of  Ts'ao-chou  Fu  in  Shantung,  who  graduated  as  chin  $kih  ia 
after    trying    no   less    than    nine    times.  He  rose  to  be 
of   the    Boards    of   Works    and    Bites,  and   was  the  author 
work    on    weather-lore,    entitled    ^  ^  ^  ||^  i    which   be 
compiled    during    his    early    provincial    career.    The    Em 
whom  he  used  to  expound   the  Classics  with  reference  to 
events,  visited  him  in  his  last  illness. 

752  Hsing  Shao   ^  QU   (T.    -^yf).   Died   A.D,?  B60.  A 
of  Chihli,   endowed   with  a  marvellous  memory,  who  eailj 
famous    in    Wei.    In  525  he  was  called  to  office  ia  the 
and  gained  great  fame  as  a  writer  of  memorials  for  high 
but  fearing  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  he  retired  for  iliiei 
to  a  provincial  post.  After  this  his  promotion  was  rapid, 
even  held  three  offices  at  once.  In  559  he  drew  up  ike 
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OB  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  In  his  old  age  he  was  a 

iladent  of  the  text  of  tiie  Classics,  and  he  is  ranked  as  one 

Three  Able  Ifen  of  the  northern  dynasties  (see  Wei  Shou). 

I  Ttang.  See  Teh-lli  Tsang-ohdn. 

IS  Kim   ^  ^  f  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  nrtnons  official  of  the  753 
ijuMitijt  who  rose  under  the  Emperor  Chao  Tsung  to  be  a 

and  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  In  the  troubles  which 
I  the  dose  of  the  reign  and  ultimate  downfall  of  the 
ft  he  was  reduced  to  poferty  and  had  no  funds  to  pay  for 
■sfal  of  his  father.  Upon  his  loudly  bewailing  this  want  of 
,  a  rain  of  cash  fell  from  heafen  for  three  consecutive 
md  enabled  him  to  gife  his  father  decent  burial.  From  this 
IS  to  be  known  as  A^^^^. 

llgF6-lUlg    ^^fl^Sg    (T.    ^^.   H.   mm   A.D.  754 
-1670.    A    native    of    Han*yang    in    Hupeh,    who    was    a 
it   student,    especially    of    ancient    literature.    Rose    to    be 
iiy   in    the   Grand   Secretariat,   and    Vice    President   of  the 

of  Bites.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  correct  life,  and  for 
Imst  he  took  in  the  wel&re  of  the  people.    His  collection, 
'  ^  RgF  ^  ^  ^  V  preserved  many  forgotten  works. 
IS  Ting-pi  mi  S  9S  (T.  ^'S)'  I>i<^  ^'^'  1625.  A  755 

of  Chiang-hsia  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in 
lad  became  a  Censor,  and  ten  years  later  attracted  attention 
ilaa  to  establish  military  colonists  on  the  Liao-tung  frontier. 
Mveral  years  in  Liao-tung,  where  he  improved  the  army  but 

severity  excited  much  ill-will,   he   was  sent  as  Education 

to  Nanking.  Here  he  gained  a  great  name,  but  he  was 
to  retire  on  a  charge  of  beating  students  to  death.  In  1619, 
^  $fi   Y'ang    Hao    was    utterly    routed    by    the    Maiichus, 

was  recalled  and  placed  in  command  in  Liao*tung,  and  by 
oroas   measures  soon   put   the  couutry   into   a   fair  8tut«.*  of 
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defence.  However  Fang  Ts^ung-chft  kept  up  a  constant  attack 
his  defensive  policy,  and  in  1620  he  was  superseded.  In  the  foUowi 
year  the  advance  of  the  Manchus  and  the  fall  of  laao-yang  can 
him  to  be  recalled.  His  colleague  £  ^  ^  Wang  Hoa-di 
insisted  on  an  aggressive  policy,  and  by  a  slight  success  won  \ 
support  of  the  Court.  In  1622  Wang  was  utterly  defeated,  a 
Hsiung  withdrew  all  his  forces  to  Shan-hai-kuan.  Both  Wang  a 
Hsiung  were  imprisoned,  and  Wei  Ghung-hsien  caused  the  Ul 
to  be  executed  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement  and  all  his  propi 
and  that  of  his  relatives  to  be  seized.  In  1629  his  innocence  i 
established,  and  his  son  was  allowed  to  bury  his  head. 

756  Hgiung  Ta'ti-lil  ^  ^  ^  (T.  fHfe)-  A.D.  1635-.1709L 
native  of  Hupeh.  Graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1658,  and  I 
distinguished  himself  in  1667  by  remonstrating  with  the  En^ 
on  things  in  general.  In  1670,  the  favourite  Ao-pai  having  fidl 
he  rose  to  be  secretary  in  the  Grand  Secretariat  and  tutor  to  4 
Emperor.  In  1673  he  advised  the  Emperor  ^^nat  the  aboHl 
of  the  Three  Feudatories,  —  a  measure  which  led  to  the  rebiM 
of  Wu  San-kuei  and  E£ng  Ghing-chung.  He  ultimately  bsHi 
President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  0£Bce  and  Grand  Seeretaiyti 
in  1705  he  was  permitted  to  give  up  his  career  and  retom  W 
home.  His  liteiary  efforts  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  eifl«4| 
notes  and  essays  on  the  Classics.  Canonised  as   ^  H^.  i 

757  Hsil  Ch'ao  f^^  (T.   ^  ^).  A.D.  1646-1715.  A  aalifl 
Ch4en-t^ang  in  Chehkiang,   whose  father  was  a  simple 
He    graduated    as    chin   ahih    in    1673,    and    rose  by   1700 
Governor    of  Honan.    There  he  abolished  the  fbrmer  heavy 
improved  irrigation,  and  generally  reformed  the  admi&i 
1706—7  he  was  in  charge  of  important  conservation  Woikl 
Yellow   River;  and  in   1707  he  was  promoted  to  be 
the  Board  of  Civil   Office,  in  addition  to  being  still  ChanM 


.1 
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ike  HtD-liii  College.  In  17S2  be  was  iQoladed  in  the  Temple  of 
Vortkm,  And  in  1744  he  was  canoniaed  as  ^  {|[[- 
HM  Chdn  §f:  J^  (T.  S  £  )•  ^^^  ^-^'  ^^^^'  Originally  a  758 
beetcDADt  of  GhAng  Chih-long,  he  aabmitted  to  the  Manchns  in 
1(46.  In  1674,  being  then  in  retirement,  he  raaaed  a  force  of 
mluteen  and  greatly  diatingaished  himself  in  eastern  Hanan 
apioft  the  forces  of  Eteg  Ching-chung.  He  kept  his  troops  from 
iD  aeesses,  and  laboored  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  In  1678 
ke  became  Commander-in-chief  of  Hunan,  and  in  1683  was 
tnarfwred  to  Canton. 

HlO  Ch*dllg*t8a  ffc^lB.*  A  natWe  of  Eiangsn,  who  was  759 
imUry  of  Legation  at  Washington  nnder  Ch'ftn  Lan-pin,  and 
«nto  a  book  on  America  and  its  customs.  He  was  sent  on  special 
■me  to  Fnhkien  during  the  hostilities  with  France,  and  became 
IGuiler  at  Tokio  in  October  1884.  In  March  1889  he  was 
■fiicbed  for  peculation  in  connection  with  the  purchase  in  Japan 
tf  eopper  for  making  ca$h. 

'^Chi  tSc  ^  (T.  #  1^).  11th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Shan-  760 

7^  in  Eiangsu,  noted  for  his  filial  piety.  Up  to  the  age  of  40 

*  VM  not  married ,  for  fear  his   wife  might  fail  iii  her  duty  to 

^  Bolher;  neither  would  he  take  o£Bce,  lest  he  himself  might  be 

■Mnined  to  part  from  her.  At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  present 

"iBielf  for  examination,  and   passed  with   credit;  but  his  mother 

^  before   he   was  appointed  to   a   post,   and  he  at  once  retired. 

^  then  became  Superintendent  of  Education  at  his  natiyc  place, 

^  Qltimaiely    married.    He    was   very   deaf,   and   people  used   to 

tii»  on  the  ground  before  him  what  they  wanted  to  say.    In  his 

^y  hfe,  as  well   as  in  his  writings,  he  was  eccentric,  and  would 

MMtiffles  sit   all   day   long  staring   at  a  wall.    He  tleolared  to  iSu 

&i    that    only    Chou    Kung   and   the   Great    Ya    were   worthy   of 

)nise.  Canonised  as    fj!  ^  j^  ^  • 
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761  HbH  Chieh  ^  Pj^  (T.   -^  ^).  A.D,  U94-1574.  A  na 

Hua-t^ing  in  Eiangsu,  who  graduated  third  at  the 

examination  of  1523,  and  served  in  the  Han-lin  CoUq^  until] 
his  objection  to  lower  the  title  of  Confucius  led  to  his  dismisi 
provincial  Prefecture.  By  1550  he  had  risen  to  be  President 
Board  of  Rites,  and  was  consulted  when  Anda  laid  mn 
Peking.  He  brought  about  the  death  of  Ch'ou  Luan,  ai 
dismissal  of  Yen  Sung  in  1562.  He  also  took  vigorous  m 
of  defence  against  the  Japanese  *  raiders.  His  constant  demi 
the  appointment  of  an  Heir  Apparent  was  at  last  successful; 
was  also  able  to  restrain  the  Emperor*s  extravagance  in  h 
temples  and  palaces,  and  to  punish  the  quacks  who  preta 
have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life.  On  the  accession  of  theS 
Mu  Tsung  in  1566,  Hsfi  procured  the  issue  of  a  general  ai 
and  promise  of  reforms;  but  the  Emperor  grew  weaiy 
discussions,  and  the  eunuchs  also  hated  him.  He  retired  ii 
Canonised  as  ^  j^  . 

762  Hsfi  Ch'ieh  ^^  (T.  '^  ^).  A.D.  920-974.  Aothof 
1^  ^  1^  ^,  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Shuo  WSn^  li 
still  regarded  as  of  high  authority,  especially  as  embodji 
true  archaic  meaning  of  many  words  the  signification  ii 
was  afterwards  wilfully  altered  by  the  schoolmen  of  ttl 
century.  Popularly  known  as  /J>  |^  the  Toonger  fl 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother  Hsfl  Hsflan.  ^ 

763  Hall  CUen   ^^   (T.   tC  @  )•  A.D.  659-729.  A  m 

j^  Hu-chou  in  Ghehkiang,  who  distinguished  himself  aa-lM 
and  o£Bcial  under  the  T'ang  dynasty.  He  assisted  Chmng  | 
editing  the  ^  ^t  ^  ^ ,  and  was  a  member  of  tiie 
Commission.  Author  of  the  ^  ^  fQ «  a  Guide  to  Kt 
beginners.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

764  Hstl  Ch'ien    ^  B   C^-   It  Z    H.    Q  ||).   A. 
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native  of  QiiD-hoa  in  Ghehkiang.  Left  an  orphan  at  a 
;•,  he  deroted  himself  aaridnoosly  to  the  study  of 
f ,  and  became  fiunone  among  the .  scholars  of  his  age. 
lefbaed  to  take  office  under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  and 
A  efen  prepare  hie  students  for  the  public  examinations, 
f  the  f^^Hf^  lIKt  ^Y  &  work  upon  the  Ode$,  and 
1  commentaries  upon  rarious  portions  of  the  Confucian 
te.  etc  He  was  canonised  as  ^ffi^f  and  in  1734  his 
s  placed  in  the  CSonfudan  Temple. 

ian-hflfteh  ^^if^  (T.  ^/g).  A.D.  1631-1694.  765 
i  as  third  cMn  $hik  in  1670,  and  entered  the  Han-lin 
Fife  years  later  he  published  the  pH  jfl  jfi  ^,  an 
on  of  the  Boot  of  Biiet^  and  put  his  learning  into 
by  burying  his  mother  according  to  the  ancient  ritual.  In 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  an  office  he 
inquished  in  order  to  confine  his  energies  to  the 
»n  of  those  works  which  render  illustrious  the  reign  of 
sL  The  Emperor  had  a  fery  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
htm  to  edit  his  essays,  the  ^  ^  3^^  ^-  His  fiime  as 

of  literature  attracted  scholars  from  long  distances,  in 
ee  of  which  he  was  often  denounced  for  harbouring 
talkers.   K'ang  Hsi  howefer  stood  by  him  throughout  his 

when  his  sons  were  proTed  to  hafe  corruptly  obtained 
fn  degree;  and  when  denunciations  followed  him  after  his 
t  in  1690,  the  Emperor  published  a  Decree  deprecating 
DC  to  personal  spite.  He  was  recalled  shortly  before  his 
t  did  not  hear  of  the  Decree.  He  was  a  great  bibliophile 
herer  of  ancient  inscriptions.  See  HsU   Ytlan»toSn. 

ill    tt«ltl    (T.    M^)'    ^'^'    97-168.    A    natire   of  766 
ig   in  Eiangsi,  famous  for  his  friendship  with  Ch'An  Fan 
ys  kept  a  special  bed  for  him.  His  fiftmily  was  poor,  and 
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he  used  to  till  the  gronnd  himself,  refasing  to  eat  except  of 
his  own  labour  had  produced.  Several  attempts  were  mai 
introduce  him  into  official  life,  but  he  had  do  desire  for  this 
of  distinction.  On  one  occasion  he  was  driven  to  earn  the  mei 
conveying  home  a  firiend's  coffin  by  burnis]ung  mirrors  as  he  ] 
from  stage  to  stage.  When  the  mother  of  Euo  Lin-tsnng  diei 
only  went  to  the  door  of  the  house  and  left  there  a  bundle  of  | 
Kuo  remembered  the  passage  in  the  Odes  and  said,  '^This  mil 
the  doing  of  Hsil  Ghih,  the  great  scholar  of  Nan-chWg.*' 

767  Hsti  Chih-kao  t^  ^  f^.  Died  A.D.  94S.  A.  deicendanfe  i 
Prince  of  ^  Chien.  His  real  name  was  ^  ^  Li  Pien  (I 
j^).  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  ' 
Hsing-mi,  founder  of  the  Wu  State;  but  owing  to  the  jeaki 
the  sons  of  that  potentate,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ministil 
iSk  Hsfi  W6n,  whose  name  he  took.  In  968  he  monnii 
throne  vacated  by  Yang  P*u,  changed  the  dynastic  til 
T^ang,  and  resumed  his  original  name.  His  capital  was  at  ^ 
Nanking,  and  his  rule  embraced  the  territory  between  Urn 
and  the  Yang-tsse,  Eiangsi,  southern  Anhui,  and  part  of  S^ 
He  restored  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  T^ang  i$ 
patronised  literature,  and  collected  a  large  library.  Canoijf 
M  IB.   ^^  ^^^  Southern  T'ang  State. 

768  Hsti  Ohing-oh'eng  Wf^Wl-  ^  ^^^^^  o'  <^h< 

graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1868,  and  entered  the  Han-Iin 
of  which  he  was  made  a  sub-Reader  in  1890.  From  II 
he  was  Minister  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
and    in    1890    was    appointed    Minister    to    the    three 
countries  and  Russia.  In  1893  he  became  a  8ob-( 
Grand   Secretariat,  and   in   1895   was  promoted  to-be 
President  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

769  Hsti  COxing-tsimg  tt^  Hi  ^  (T.  g  fgi^).  A.D.  6tt* 
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Lungcliow,  and  aa  eradiie  scholar,  who  assisted  Ching 
bistorj  of  the  rise  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  The  Empeior 
&ffNired  him  because  he  supported  the  elevation  of  the 
aids  famous  as  the  Empress  Wn  Hon,  and  also  the 
1  the  soooession.  He  became  a  Dnke,  but  declined  the 
nister  of  State  on  the  groand  of  age*  He  is  accused  of 
led  his  pocitiou  as  Historiographer  in  return  for  bribes, 
kainly  encouraged  the  Emperor  in  his  harsh  treatment 
statesmen.  It  was  proposed  to  canonise  him  as  ^ 
lot  on  his  grandson's  remonstrance,  ^  was  substituted. 

g-yeh  ^^kM'  ^^  ^°*-  ^-^'  ^  grandson  of  Li  770 
whom    he   serred    in  early  life.    Entering  the  public 
got  into  trouble  on  a  charge  of  corruption  and  was 
I    684.    Subaequently  he  and  his  brother  Hstt    ^^ 
taking  adfantage  of  the  disturbances  consequent  upon 
ion    of   the    Emperor   Chung   Tsung,    broke  into  open 
kgainst  them  the  Empress  Wu  Hou  dispatched  a  force 
^  jj^   lA  Hsiao^i,  who  succeeded  in  routing  their  army. 
>ther8  fled ,  but  were  ultimately  captured  and  pqt  to  death. 
Ig.ytkan   tSc  #  iS  •  A  naldre  of  ^  jl^  WangHihiang  77L 
who  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  thigh  as  medicine  for  a  sick 
which  the  name  of  his  tillage  was  changed  to  ^  j|| 
Influences.  When  the  parent  died,  birds  plucked  flowers 
them  on  the  grate,   while  animals  came  with  clods  of 
■ir  mouths  to  help  in  building  up  the  embankment. 
I  W^^16  (T.  #  ^.  H.    §  5|f ).  A.D.  1209-1281.  772 
^  9|S   Hsin-ch6ng  in  Honan,  who  became  a  disciple 
and  ultimately  attracted  the  attention  of  EuUai  Ehan. 
monarch  he  held  many  important  posts,  chiefly  connected 
ion ,  and  finally  rose  to  be  Grand  Secretary  and  President 
Doomical  Board.  Author  of  the  i^  Q  ^,  a  work  on 
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the  calendar.  He  was  canonised  as   ^  j£ ,  and  in  1313  his  taUi 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

773  Hsii  Hstlan  ^  ^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  916-991.  A  natife ol 
Enang-ling  in  Eiangsu,  and  one  of  the  learned  men  appointed  Ig 
the  Emperor  T^ai  Tsnng  of  the  Sang  dynasiy  to  bring  out  i 
corrected  edition  of  the  Shuo  WSn^  which  he  entitled  0^  ^^i 
and  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  his  younger  brottflll 
Hs^  Ch4eh.  His  official  career,  during  which  he  was  Presidantrf 
the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  was  a  chequered  one.  On  one  oocMtfi 
he  was  degraded  for  revealing  official  secrets;  on  another,  he  vril 
banished  for  unauthorisedly  putting  a  man  to  death;  and  fiiudlv 
about  976,  when  a  Supervising  Censor,  he  was  accused  of  m 
his  mother  and  of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  ^  Pin-chcm 
Shensi  where  he  died  of  cold.  His  works  comprise  the  j|[  ^ 
and  ^  ^  1^,  besides  a  collection  of  letters.  He  was  an 
of  Buddhism,  but  an  avowed  spiritualist.  Popularly  known  u 
^  the  Elder  Hsfi,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  and 
as  ^  "^  ^ ,  from  the  name  of  an  official  post  which  he 
See  Han  Hn^ttai. 

774H8tlH8tln  ^^  (T.  Ift:^).    A.D.    240^374.    A  natift 
Nan-ch*ang   in   Ejangsi.    Just  before  his  birth,  his  mother 
that  a  golden  phoenix  dropped  a  pearl  frt>m  its  beak  into  her 
As  he  grew  up  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  necromancy  aal 
black  art.  In   280  he   was  appointed   to  a  magisterial  post, 
distinguished    himself  by    his  benevolence;  but  he  soon 
and  having  perfected  himself  as  a  magician,  wandered  abovt 
good   to  the  people,   slaying  dragons  and  ridding  the 
similar  pests,   and  on  one  occasion  causing  water  to  flow 
rock.    In  another  case,   by  an  arrangement  of  an  iron  jSBttt^ 
eight  cables  he  made  it  impossible  for  the  evil  spirits  to 
their  troublesome  practices.    At   the  age  of  184  ho  ww  im 
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ifeiit  together  with  his  whole  family,  his  dogs  and  cats,  and 
the  deuisenfl  of  his  poaltry-yard. 

Hoi  fiSc  ]£.  7th  cent  A.D.  A  young  lady,  who  when  only  775 
yean  of  age  coald  write  off  an  essay  with  ease.  She  was 
ted  as  eoncohine  into  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  T^ai  Tsnng, 
M)k  ooeasion  to  remonstrate  against  the  extratagant  expenditure 
wtn  and  Imperial  hnildings,  for  which  bold  act  she  gained 
credit «  eren  with  his  Majesty  himself. 

Hoi  lljc  Bil  -  9tb  cent.  A.D.  Prot^  and  friend  of  the  776 
fluui  ^  Jd  Tang  Ping.  When  the  latter  was  banished  by 
ifsl  ^  ^  ^  Li  I-chien,  Hsfl  Hui  alone  featured  to  see 
A  He  was  entreated  not  to  do  so,  lest  he  himself  should  be 
atsd.  But  he  answered,  '*I  owe  eTerything  to  Tang  P4ag; 
thai  he  is  going  into  exile,  shall  I  not  bid  him  farewell?** 
il  days  afterwards  he  receired  from  li  I-chien  an  appointment 
nsor.  *^I  hafe  neter  set  eyes  on  your  Excellency,"  he  said, 
ting  up  his  post;  '^to  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  honour?'* 
replied  Li  I-chien,  *'the  man  who  is  loyal  to  his  friend  will 
be  disloyal  to  his  country." 

Kan  ^^  (T.  {|[  ^).  A  poet  and  official,  who  flourished  777 
I  close  of  the  E.  Bbm  dynasty  and  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  ^ 
^^   SeTen  Scholars  of  the  Chien-an  period,  A.D.  196—220, 
4her   six   being  Khing  Jung,  Ch'to   lin,   Wang  Ts'an,   lin 
Ting  Tang,  and  Tfian  Tfl.  He  was  the  author  of  the   FJI 
•  rendering  into  Chinese  of  the  PranyamtUa  shdstra  tikd  of 


Knang  |lic  H  (T.  |^  H  )•  ^'^'  352-425.  Tounger  brother  778 

3   Mo,  and   a  profound   scholar.  He  was  employed  upon  the 

ic   history,   and   rose  to   be  Chief  Librarian  in   the  Imperial 

f.  Upon  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Eung  Ti  in  420,  he 

into   prifate   life.  To   his   latest  hour  he   was  seldom  seen 

80 
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without  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
military  dress,  and  was  considered  to  be  an  eminent  authority 
all  matters  of  ceremonial  etiquette. 

779  Hsii  Kuang^h'i  ^  ^  ^  (T.  -^  :^).  A.D.  1562-1684.  T 
fiEimous  statesman  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  generally  regarded  as  i 
only  influential  member  of  the  mandarinate  who  has  eter  beeoi 
a  convert  to  Christianity.  After  graduating  as  first  eha  jen  in  IB 
and  taking  his  chin  sMh  degree  in  1604,  he  enrolled  himself  ai 
pupil  of  Matteo  Bicci  and  studied  under  his  guidance  to  such  pnipi 
that  he  was  able  to  produce  works  on  the  new  system  of  astronoi 
as  introduced  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  besides  various  treatisei  < 
mathematical  science.  He  was  also  author  of  the  ^  j0|^  ^  | 
an  encyclopaedia  of  agriculture  of  considerable  value.  With  the  I 
of  his  foreign  teachers  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  thoi 
of  casting  cannon ,  and  never  ceased  to  impress  upon  the  last  I 
Emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  necessity  of  employing  arl3l| 
against  the  rebels.  After  a  somewhat  chequered  career  he  ro^ 
1628  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites  and  was  orteiif 
reform  the  calendar,  but  by  the  time  he  had  obtained  any  1 
power    he    was    already    too    old    for    active   service.    The  J^ 

■ 

establishment  of  ^  ^  ^S  (^^  IS  )  Sicawei,  near  Shanghai  irfj 
was  his  birthplace,  is  named  after  him.  Canonised  as   ^  ^< 

780  Hsu  Ling   ^|||   (T.   ^i^).  A.D.   507-583.   A   m 
modem  Eiangsu,  whose  mother,  just  previous  to  his  birth, 
that  a  rainbow-coloured  cloud   changed  into  a  phoenix  and 
upon  her  left  shoulder.  As  a  youth  he  was  precocious  i 
to  compose  essays  at  eight  years  old.  At  thirteen,  he  had 
the  philosophy  of  Lao  Tztl  and  Chuang  Tstl.  A  Baddhkt 
named    Pao  Chih,    stroked  his  head  and  said,   '^You  have 
unicorn!**   Eventaally  he  rose,  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti 
Liang  dynasty,  to  be  a  Minister  of  State.  He  had  a  son  nain 
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Ro.  vbo  when   hii   father  was  sick,  cured  him   by  reciting  the 
Gmm  of  FUial  Piety  for  three  conaecnti? e  days  and  nights.  Canonised 

JbA  Mien  ^  f^  (T.  ^  fr ).  Died  A.D.  585.  A  natire  of  781 
Bojern  Kiangsn,  who  took  a  high  degree  and  rose  in  507  to  be 
Pniident  of  the  Board  of  Citil  Office  under  the  Liang  dynasty.  As 
•  child  he  was  extremely  precocious,  and  when  only  six  years  old 
eonposed  a  prayer  for  fine  weather.  ^  '^  ^  Hsfi  Hsiao-ssti  said 
rf  hin,  '*He  is  a  unicorn  among  men,  and  will  certainly  tratel 
itf;**  meaning  that  he  would  rise  high  in  the  public  serrice.  His 
povera  of  application  were  marrellous.  He  could  carry  on  a 
«OB?enstion  while  writing  dispatches.  He  was  so  rarely  at  home 
Alt  the  dogs  barked  at  him  as  at  a  stranger.  He  despised  wealth, 
ttJ  diitributed  his  salary  among  his  poorer  friends  and  relatires. 
He  vu  fond  of  exclaimiog,  ^^Others  bequeath  to  their  children 
*Mhh:  to   mine   I    bequeath    an   unsullied  reputation.'*  Canonised 

-Kit- 

^  'O  M(  iH  C^-  ^  UJ  )•  I^«d  A.D.  249.  He  wu  a  secretaiy  783 
it  I  Board  under  the  great  Ts'ao  Ts^ao,  and  serfed  under  the  two 
laperori  who  succeeded  him,  rising  to  the  highest  offices  of  State. 
U  242  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  but 
Hi  prefeoted  by  age  and  infirmity  from  accepting  the  post  and 
^6nA  into  prifate  life.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ts^ai  Yung, 
^hose  fame  as  a  winebibber  he  rifalled,  if  not  eclipsed.  Even  when 
he  ose  of  liquor  was  altogether  forbidden  under  the  severest 
he    was    unable    to    resist    the    temptation    of   getting 

ionally  drunk.  Canonised  as   i^. 
bfl  Mo    ^|g.    A.D.  343-397.  A   native   of   ^  ^    Tung-  783 
las    in   Shantung,  and   elder  brother  of  Hsfi  Kuang.    He  was  of 
Tw  prppossesfring  appearance  and  of  marked  literary  capacity,  and 

e    a    prime    favourite   with    the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  of  the 
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Chin    dynasty,   who  raised  him  to  high  office.    The  death 
father  aggravated  an  illness  from  which  he  was  suffering,  t 
died  within  the  year. 

784  Hsii  PSn  ^2(5:  (T.  ifc  A)-  ^^  ^^^'  1747.  Son  0 
Ch'ao.  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1718,  and  after  serrice  in  ] 
and  the  proyinces  became  in  1732  Oovemor  of  Anhni.  Th 
improved  the  police,  the  Customs,  and  the  tax  coUectioi 
also  stopped  piracy,  then  rife  among  the  fishing  popolatk 
introducing  a  system  of  mutual  guarantee.  BecaUed  to  Pel 
1734,  he  rose  to  be  Grand  Secretary,  retiring  in  1742.  Gai 
as   ^  $9  and  in  1786  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthii 

785  Hstl  F'u  ^y$  (T.  1^^).  A.D.  1429-1499.  Gradual 
chin  shih  in  1454,  he  entered  the  Grand  Secretariat  in  14ff 
quiet  conservative  policy,  which  aimed  at  compromise  and  1 
relations  with  his  colleagues,  was  a  relief  after  ihe  eneigj 
vindictive,  of  his  predecessor  liu  Chi.  His  protests,  howevei 
to  stir  the  Emperor  to  reform  or  to  check  the  power  of  Li 
and  the  Taoists.  Indeed,  during  his  twelve  years  as  Blinil 
was  only  once  received  in  audience.  In  1497  he  was  M 
with  the  preparation  of  the  V^  ^  J^  StaJtuU$  of  Urn 
Dynasty^  which  were  published  in  1509.  To  his  subordinaisi 

* 

lenient,  and  in  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  filidl 
frugality,  and  charity.  He  left  800  mou  of  land  free  of  % 
the  poor  of  his  clan.  Canonised  as   ^  d||. 

786  Hstl  Shao  ^  3|S  (T.  -7*  iff ).  2nd  and  3rd  cent  A.D.  A 
of  P4ng-yfi  in  Honan ,  who  attracted  the  notice  of  Ta^ao 
refrised    to  serve  under  him,   telling  the  great  commam 
face  that  he  was   a  rebel  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
is    now    chiefly    remembered    in    connection    with    his 
devoting  the  first  day  of  every  month  to  criticiam  of  his 
and  their  conduct.    Hence  the  phrase   ^  ^   to  critieiaa.| 

1 
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Ui  brotlier  Hsfl   ff[   Ch'ieD,   who  rose  to  some  £atimtik>m.  wen 
known  u  the  Two  DragonB  of  Ping-ytL 

HMShte  it^i^  (T.  ;|XM)*   ^^  ^^-^  ^-    ^  »x>^  ^  7S  c     n 

^m  ShAO-ling  in   modem  Honaii.    fle  gndnatad  as 

ud  ftndied    under    Chia    E'oei,    with    whoee    name    he   ii 

aaodilad  in   litemtere.    After  hdding  offiee  fior  a  ahort 

mired  into  priTate   life  and   deToied   himaelf  to  bookiL  He  ra  a 

imf  ftodent  of  the  Five  CUuiia;  and  diaeoreriog  diacrepaBdei  ia 

tki  criticiania  of  these  books,  he  wrote  his  £  Iff^  ^  ^ .  a  work 

vibek  gtfe  rise  to  the  popular  sajing  *H)n  the  five  Qasnee  Sa^ 

SbB^hoog  is   without  his  peer."  But  it  is  by  his  Skmo   Wim  that 

h  ii  DOW  known.    This  was  a  collection,  with  short  explanatory 

Mlai,  of  all  the  characters  —  about  ten  thoosaod  —  which  wert 

to  be  found  in  Chinese  literature  as  then  existing,  written  in  what      ^ 

ii  sov  known   as  the  Lesser  Seal  style.    It  is  the  oUeat  Chintae 

ictioaAry  of  which  we  hare  any   record,  and  forms  the  basis  of 

iB  nodern  etymological  research.  It  is  arranged  under  540  radicals  ^ 

vhiek  were  called  into  existence  for  that  purpose,   and  its  chief 

^Ijiel  was  to  exhibit  the  hieroglyphic  character  of  Chinese  writing. 

(■■g  not  quite  finished  at  his  death,  it  was  completed  by  his  son 

&i  fllf  Cheung  and  in  A.D.   121   was   laid   before  the  Emperor 

Ai  TL  In  1875  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

BiA  ailill   tS^  rtf   ^  Hsti  Fa   ^  jjB.  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  natife   i% 

ft  the  Chi  State,  who  persuaded  the  First  Emperor  to  send  tmt 

■B  expedition,   accompanied  by  seteral  thousand  young  men  and 

■asMa,  to  search   for  tiie  Isles  of  the  Blest  which  were  supposed 

a  be  inhabited  by  Immortals. 

IM  Shili-lin  ^  ±  ;M^  (T.  ^fl|.  H.  ^  i^).  A.D.  1684  -  W» 

741.  The  first  of  the  two  GoTernors  of  proTinces  admitted  to  the 
BHBpla  of  Worthies,  '*to  encourage  the  others.**  He  was  faroe^J  for  his 
■ikial  acumen  and  for  his  disregard  of  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life. 
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790  Hail  Shih  Tzu  fUft-^.  A  Prince  named  jj;  Chih,  I 
Apparent  to  the  State  of  ^  Hsfi.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chuan  as  haying  ^^murdered  his  sovereign,"  and  is  also  stigmsti 
by  Confucios  as  a  murderer.  It  wonld  appear  that  he  administe 
a  potion  to  his  sick  father  without  having  taken  the  precaai 
of  previously  tasting  the  medicine  himself,  and  that  his  father  c 
from  the  effects. 

791  Hsil  Shou-hui  ^  ^0  (T.  ^  $^ )•  14th  ceut  AD. 
cloth-trader  of  jj||  Q  Lo-tHen  in  Hupeh,  who  was  made  d 
of  the  band  formed  by  ^  3&  ^^^8  ^^»  *  priest  of  ^  Yl 
chou  in  Eiangsi,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Maitrfiya  Bodi 
In  1351  he  styled  himself  Emperor,  with  his  capital  at  tt 
Ch4-shui  in  Hupeh.  After  occupying  Wu-ch^ang,  and  I 
Hangchow,  and  making  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  An-eki 
he  suffered  several  reverses,  and  in  1356  fixed  his  capital  at  B 
yang.  In  1357  he  was  imprisoned  by  Gh^^n  Yu-liang  in  CUj 
chou,  and  shortly  afterwards  slain. 

792H8llTa  ^^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1329-1383.  A  natifi 
F6ng-yang  in  Anhui,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  Chu  Tfian<4l 
in  his  overthrow  of  the  Mongol  dynasty.  Joining  the  lattH 
1353,  he  immediately  won  his  confidence  and  did  nearly  al; 
actual  fighting  on  his  behalf,  the  new  sovereign  declinii| 
interfere  with  bis  dispositions.  His  almost  unbroken  sttU 
successes  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Peking  in  1368. 
then  employed  in  clearing  the  Mongols  from  the  north-i 
provinces,  and  in  thoroughly  weakening  their  power  of 
by  frequent  expeditions  beyond  the  Chinese  frontier, 
war  he  took  two  capitals  and  over  one  hundred  oth«r 
without  a  single  instance  of  murder  or  rapine;  and  whea 
changed  masters,  the  market  was  not  stopped  for  a 
He   was  a  plain,   simple  man,   and  never  presumed  on 
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Krricct.  His  master  described  him  as  ''the  only  General,"  without 
fnk  or  conceit,  entirely  free  from  sensuality  or  atarice.  He  was 
Moblad  as  Doke,  receiring  his  patent  engrated  npon  an  iron 
ikb,  snd  posthumously  as  Prince.  Canonised  as  |^  ^ ,  and 
tdnitiad  to  the  Imperial  Temple.  His  image  stood  first  of  the 
ttiiitj-one  placed  in  1869  in  the  Temple  of  Men  of  Merit. 

HM  TBrChdng  ^  i^  JE  C^-  ^  ir)-  ^1^^  ^^^'  ^-^^  ^  ^^^^"^^  '"^ 

of  [H^  Ou-ning  in  Fnhkien,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pM  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Su  Shih.  He  built  himself 
•  "Betreat*'  upon  the  Northern  Mountain  in  Euangsi,  whence  he 
CUM  to  be  known  as    :f[j  (ij  (|^  dl  - 

Htt  IVohlin  Ilic  A  ^  ('^'  S  Ipf )'  1^^  ^"^^^  ^'^'  ^  ^^"^^  '^ 

d  j^  1^  Wu-chiang  near  Soochow,  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
tti  s  doctor.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Too  Te  Ching,  and 
yk  collected   medical   works  are  known  under  the  title  of  |^  ^ 

Bit  TlCl-p^ing   f^  "7*  7  -  -^  celebrated  professor  of  the  science  795 
rf  iMiology,   who  flourished   under  the  Sung  dynasty.  His  method 
ifdifination  is  still  called  by  his  name. 

BM  Wen-Cbing    |l^  ;^  il||    (T.    ^  Ul ).  A  native  of  Anhui,  796 
^  graduated   as  chik  jen  in  1724  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Viiter   on    the    Canon    of   Changes  ^  the    Tribute  of  Yu^   and   the 
Amboo  Books.  He  was  oter  ninety  years  of  age  at  his  death. 
&tt  Tn   Ifp  ^ .  One  of  the  Four  Philosophers  of  the  ^  $^  |[^    797 
lGM-kn-sb4  mountain,  the  others  being   ^  jj^   Nieh  Chiieh,  5E 
H    Wang  Ni,   and    ^  Z^    P'i   I.   The  Emperor  Yao  is  said  to 
hsft  offered    him   the  throne,  which  only  caused  him  to  hurry  off 
is    wash    his    ears    and    cleanse    them    from    such    unwarrantable 
He  used  to  drink  from  the  brook  in  the  hollow  of  his 
;  and  when  some  charitable  person  gave  him  a  gouni,  he  hang 
t  sp  oo  a  tree  near  his  hut.  But  the  wind  whistling  through  the 
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gourd  produced  a  sound  which  was  pleasing  to  his  senses ,  to  em 
from  which  contamination  he  threw  the  gourd  away. 

798  HBii-yilan-meng   ^  7C  ^   (T.    #  :^   and    !|f^  Q).  i 

1650-1736.  A  Mauchu,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1673.: 
many  years  he  suflTered  from  the  enmity  of  the  rifal  Ministen 
^  Ming-chu  and  f^  ||^  Q  So-o-t'u,  who  in  rerenge  for 
refusal  to  pay  court  to  either,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  i 
tortured  on  various  false  charges.  In  1687,  for  nothing  more  ti 
bad  archery  practice,  the  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi  ordered  him  to 
severely  beaten  and  his  parents  to  be  banished  to  the  Amoor.  S 
day  however  this  harsh  sentence  was  revoked.  In  the  following  ] 
he  became  implicated,  through  Ming-chu,  in  an  intrigue,  and  M 
died  in  prison.  At  last  in  1693,  after  Ming-chu's  &l\\^  he  gradi 
rose  until  in  1718  he  was  chosen  as  the  Emperor's  coofida 
adviser.  Five  years  later  he  was  degraded  for  a  mistranslation, 
rose  once  more  high  to  office.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  visitsi 
the  eldest  Prince,  and  finally  received  a  public  funeral.  Canfli 
as   ^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

799  Hsii  Tilan-wen    ^  tC  ^    (T.    ^^.   H.    jfcif).  i 

1634-1691.  A  native  of  Eiaogsu,  who  graduated  first  at  the 
shi/i  examination  of  1659,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  thesM 
and  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Shun  Chih,  being  also  eotrt 
with  the  editing  of  his  Majesty's  literary  notes,  under  the  til 
^  ^  ^ .  At  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hai  hff 
unjustly  degraded  on  a  question  of  accounts,  and  only  ia^ 
was  his  character  vindicated.  After  serving  in  variona  literarj 
he  aided  in  revising  the  Canon  of  Filial  Piety  and  was  pi 
the  Commission  for  preparing  the  History  of  the 
He  thus  secured  that  the  last  three  Ming  Princes, 
T'ang,  and  jjj^  Euei,  and  their  followers,  should  be 
brave  men   and   not  as  rebels.   Promoted  in   1680  to  be  P«v 
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t  tb0  Caoacumte  be  ionsted  tiiat  the  period  of  nioarniiig  should 
e  Baifann  for  all  offieertv  Bannermeo  and  Peking  offidals  hariog 
itkerto  got  off  with  short  periods.  In  1688  bis  brother  HstI  Ch4en- 
Mk  was  called  £rom  the  provinces  to  be  President  of  the  Board 
'  PHaishments,  and  this  led  to  his  &1I  in  1689;  for  Hsfl  Ch'ien- 
ikk  instigated  the  attack  which  drove  from  office  the  Manchn 
onier  l||  1^  Bfing-chn,  whose  partisans  soon  succeeded  in 
rdsg  HsII  Tfian-wte  to  retire.  One  great  reform  he  effected  was 
nqoirs  an  officially  sealed  bill  of  sale  for  every  serf  held  by  a 
ladiQ,  as  hitherto  many  Chinese  had  been  kidnapped  and  enslaved 
rlift. 

Mkan  VH    jfe  ]fc.   A  daughter  of  Ood,  sent  down  to  earth  to  800 
i  the  Yellow  Emperor  against  Ch'ih  Tu. 
[Man  TL  See  (Han)  Uu  Hfltln;  (Ch'An) Ch'en Hsti;  (N.  Chon) 

1  Wte-yimg. 

EManTtong  ^^  or  TtUm  Ttang  JC^-  A.D.  602-  801 

M.  TIm  religious  designation  of  a  man  whose  original  name  was 
I  K  Ch*6n  I.  A  native  of  Honan,  who  became  a  Buddhist  priest 
bi  ooly  20  years  of  age  and  in  the  year  629  set  out  for 
ii,  with  a  view  to  visit  its  holy  places  and  to  bring  back  copies 

the  acred  books  of  Buddhism.  In  645  he  returned,  and  was 
Mvai  with  public  honours,  tiie  Emperor  Tai  Tsung  conferring 
M  hisa  the  honorary  epithet  of  ^  |^  Sau  Tsang.  He  had 
k  kam  mx  hundred  and  fiffy-seven  Buddhist  books,  besides  many 
Ifss  and   pietores,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty   relics.  He  spent 

rasi  of  his  life  in  translating  these  books,  with  the  help  of 
«al  laamad  monks  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  manuscript 
kis    21  Wi  §6    Record  of   Western    Countries  was  presente^J  to 

Eempaor  in  646,  but  the  work  as  it  now  stauds  was  not 
pifliad  ontU  648.  Also  known  as  0w9f^M^9  ^>^^^ 
ha  Greater  Development,  and    tK  ^  t^  ^    Mdkchaddva. 


»• 
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Hsilan  Tsong.  See  Li  Lung-ohi. 

Hstian^ Tsung.  See  (T'ang)  Li  Shen;  (Chin^)  Wan-yen: 

(Ming)  Chn  Chan-ohi. 

802  Hstian  Wen  Chiln  ^  3!^  #  •  ^th  cent.  A.D.  The  titl< 

to  the  mother  of  ^  j^  Wei  Ta,  President  of  the  0 
Sacrificial  Worship  under  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wa  Ti  of  tl 
dynasty.  In  order  to  pretent  the  decadence  of  classical  la 
she  opened  a  school  and  lectured  from  behind  a  red  cor 
some  hundred  and  thirty  students. 

Hsiian  Wn  Ti.  See  Yiian  E*o. 

803  Hstlan  Ying  ^  |§.  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  Buddhist  priest, 
of  the  — *  -^  jj^  ^  i^  f  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sounds  and  ni 
of  words  in  the  Buddhist  Canon. 

804  Hsiln  ChtL-po  ^  g  "fjg .  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  natite  of  H 
in  Honan,  who  when  bandits  were  threatening  the  neigbbi 
and  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  refused  to  leare  the  bedside  d 
friend  who  had  come  to  visit  him.  Touched  by  his  derolii 
bandits  spared  his  life. 

805  Hstln  Ssi  ^  J^  (T.  ^).  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  Ministor 
Chin  State,  under  whose  leadership  the  Y^  and  Euo  Still 
destroyed.  When  Duke  Ling  had  spent  some  three  years  in  I 
a  nine-storey  belvidere,  Hsfin  Hsi  said  to  him,  ^^Your  sefll 
pile  twelve  wei^chH  pips  one  on  the  other,  and  then  pat  wi 
on  the  top  of  them.**  '^Very  risky!**  observed  the  Duljl 
nearly  so  risky,**  replied  Hsfln  Hsi,  "as  your  Grace's  oi^ 
belvidere,  which  for  three  years  has  kept  young  ■■ 
ploughing  and  young  women  from  spinning.**  The  Doko 
hint,  and  stopped  the  work. 

806  Hstln  Hstl  ^^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A-D.  289.  A  i 
Ying-chou  in  Anhui,  who  served  as  an  official  and«r  '| 
dynasty  and  subsequently  under  the  Emperor  Wa  Ti  cri 
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(ifDifty,  rifiag  to  the  highest  posts  And  aiding  Chin  Ch'uDg  in 
peptriog  his  Penal  Code.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  editing  the 
Bnikx)  Books  which  were  disco? ered  in  Honan  during  that  reign. 
He  edited  and  also  wrote  a  preface  to  the  i^  ^  -^  "fj^ ,  a 
laindTe  of  the  adtentures  of  Mu  Wang  on  his  risit  to  Hsi  Wang 
Ml.  This  book  was  said  to  have  been  fonnd  in  an  old  tomb;  bat 
it  ippean  £rom  internal  endence  to  hare  been  one  of  the  nnmeroos 
fafgfriet  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Hsdn  HstI  was  distinguished 
M  to  siiistf  and  wrote  on  music  (see  Yuan  Htien).  He  had  ten 
iOM,  three  of  whom  rose  to  distinction.  Canonised  as  j^.  See 
Qn^  Bm. 

BM&  K^nang   ^  %.    3rd  cent.  B.C.    A  native  of  the  Chao  S07    _  ||| 

Stite,  who  at  the  age  of  50  wandered  to  the  Chi  State  in  search 

rf  education.    He  succeeded   in   making  a  name  for  himself,  and 

■«  appointed    Libationer;   but   later  ^n   he  was  impeached,  and 

vitUrew  to  the  Ch*u  State  where  he  became  liagistrate  of  |||  ^ 

I»4iog    under   $  ^  ^   Ch'un    Sh6n  Chfin.    When   the  latter 

4id  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  but  remained  in  Ch^u,  teaching 

|ipls«  among  whom   were  the  famous  Li  Sstt  and  Han  Fei  TitL 

iKfusiud  with  life  he  wrote   a  philo^phical  treatise  in  which  he 

^iisius,  in  opposition  to  Mendus,  that  the  nature  of  man  at  his 

IM  is  efiL  He  was  often  called  ^  ^  Minister  Hstln,  in  reference 

%i  his  oSdal  position.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hs^n  Ti 

%i  tks  Haa  dynasty,  B.C.  78^48,  his  surname  was  changed  from 

to  ^ffi   Sun ,  the  former  being  the  Emperor's  personal  name. 

Plon   ^  ^ .  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  skilful  general ,  whom  the  %08 

of  Wei*  would  not  employ   because   once,    when   a   tax- 
%  he  had  accepted  and  eaten  a  couple  of  eggs.  The  philosopher 
(see    K^ung    Chi)    succeeded    however    in    persuading    the 
that  it   would  be  impolitic  to  sacrifice  such  an  able  man 
hr  m  thvial  an  offence. 
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809  Hstin  Shuang  ^H  (T.   ^  |9).  A.D.  128-190.  Oneoftej 
eight   sons    of   ^  ^    Hsfln    Shu    (T.   ^  5(!D  )•  He   was  sock 
precocious  youth ,  being  well-versed  in  the  Spring  dnd  ^ufmnii 
the  Analects  by  the  time  he  was  tweWe  years  old,  that  the 
arose,   ^^ Among  the  eight  dragons  of  the  Hstin  family,  TsHi- 
is  without  his  peer."  Entering  into  ofiBcial  life,  in  165  he 
secretary   in    a  Board,   and  continued  to  fill  tarious  oflBoet 
Tung  Cho  seized  the  supreme  power.  He  then  attempted  fli^ 
was  constrained  to  take  office  as  Minister,  a  post  which  he 
held  only  ninety- four  days  when  he  was  otertaken  by  illneeBUid 

810  Hsiln  Tli  ;^]^  (T.   ^  ^).    A.D.    161-211.    A   natife 
i^  ^   Ting-yin  in  Anhui.  Graduating  in  189  he  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  Ts^ao  Ts^ao,  whose  star  seemed  to  him  lo 
in  the  ascendant,  and  became  his  trusted  adviser.  In  196  he 
raised  to  high  office  by  the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti,  and  in  199, 
the  defeat  of  Ttlan  Shao,   was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  Ti*ao 
recommending  that  even  more  emoluments  should  be  aasigmi 
him.  However,  in  211,  when   ^  ^   Tung  Chao  and  othen 
Ts^ao  Ts^ao  to  be  ennobled  as  Duke  and  to  be  presented  widi 
^^nine  valuable  gifts,**   upon  being  consulted  by  them  he 
that  such  procedure  would  be   out  of  keeping  with  the 
of   the    ^^superior    man."    Ts^ao    Ts^ao    did    not   forgive  tiua, 
intrigued  to  get  HsQu  Yfi  sent  upon  a  campaign  in  the  aootk 
he  was   starting  he  fell  ill,  and  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  sent  him  ft 
of  food  to  speed  him  on  his  way ;  but  when  the  dishes  were 
they  were  found  to  be  empty.    Thereupon  Hsftn  took 
died.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Liu  Chi  that  if  he  oaUed  si  s 
house ,  he  imparted  to  the  place  a  fragrance  which  lasted  fHT 
days.  Canonised  as   |^. 

811  Hstin  Yiieli  ^  t%  (T.  #  H^).  A.D.  148-209.  Left  ma 

at    an    early    age,    by    the    time   he    was    12    he    was  tfaoni 
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apiiiited  with  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals;  and  although  too 
fm  (0  bo  J  bookfl,  he  maoaged  to  edacate  himself  by  stolen  glances 
rtlkoK  of  other  people  He  was  of  a  quiet  disposition  and  prepossessing 
k  ippearance;  but  the  times  were  out  of  joint,  all  power  being  in 
li  kanda  of  the   eunochs.   Accordingly  he  pleaded  ill-health,  and 
into  aeclnaion.  Later  on  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
T1,  himself  a  great  lorer  of  learning,  and   the  two  spent 
■n  together  in  literary  discussions.  He  rose  to  be  Chief  Librarian 
r  Iks  Imperial   Library  and  compiled  the    |^  ^   Annals  of  the 
bs  Dfmaaiy.  besides  writing  a  small  work  on  the  art  of  government. 
h  All-kllO  ^^H   (T.  ie^-  H.   ji^ll).  A.D.  1074-  812 
UB.  A   native  of  ^  ^   Ch'nng-an  in  Fuhkien,  who  graduated 
wA  on  the  list  of  rhin  $hxh  in  1097.  It  was  said  that  his  essay 
M  ihe  best  of  all  sent  in ,  but  that  he  was  not  placed  first  because 
I  il  be  had    failed   to  censure  the  policy  of  Sstl-ma  Euang.  The 
bprar  sabsequentiy  raised  him  to  third  on  the  list,  and  he  was 
Hs  sAsrwanis  sent  as  Literary  Chancellor  to  Hunan.  Here  he  ^ot 
Ml  tRMble  with  an  adherent  of  Ts^ai  Ching,  and  the  latter  caused 
b   to    be    •Usmissed    from  the   public  service.   Ere  long   he   was 
io  oflSce  and  sent  to  Sstich'uan,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
in    1113    he    refused  to  return   to  public  life.   Ultiniiiiely 
he  became   Expositor  of  the   Classics   under  the  Emperor 
n  Tsong.   and   continued   in  office   until   his   death.  lie  was  the 
of  the    ^  ^  '^ ,  a  work  which  was  written  specially  Ui 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU  to  its  place  in  the  Confuci:iii 
from  which  it  ha<l  been  ejected  by  Wan^  An-flhih.  He  also 
supplement  to  SsU-ma  Euang*8  history,  miscollant'ous  i^ssays, 
On   one   occasion   he   undertook    to   reform    a   iiephfw,   a 
xi-fer- nothing   idler.    He  shut  him  up  in  a  room  Ity  hinisolf  for 
rhde  year,  with   a  pile  of  books.  At  first  tliu  youn^  tuan  amu.sod 
iseif  by    carving    figures  all   over   tlit*    woodwork;    but  grailually 
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he  settled  down  to  read,  and  ultimately  graduated  as  ckinthikE 
was  canonised  as  ^  ^  9  and  in  1437  his  tablet  was  placed  ii 
the  Confucian  Temple. 

813  Hu  Chi-t'ang  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ .  H.  f|  ^).  A.D.  1728- 
1800.  Son  of  Hu  HsU,  and  a  distinguished  official  during  the  nig 
of  the  Emperor  Gh4en  Lung  who  consulted  him  as  to  precedeni 
He    was    very    deeply    read    in    history  and  biography.  GanooN 

814  Hu  Chti-jen  1||B  Jg  iT  (T.  ;ft  l(^.  H.  ^  ^).  Died  U 
1485.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Mei-ch4  in  Fuhkien,  who  flourished 
a  scholar  and  teacher  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  the  waA 
of  the  J§  ^  ^ ,  and  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  poems.  In  IB 
he  was  canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  his  tablet  was  placed  in  I 
Confucian  Temple. 

815  Hu-erh-han  Jl^^.  A.D.  1573—1620.  One  of  the  H 
Ministers  of  T'ai  Tsu ,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  dk 
four  being  0-yi-tu,  Fei-ying-tung,  "jnf  $fO  IQ|  ^  Ho-ho-li-an,  i 
Fei-yang-ku.  He  was  distinguished  both  by  valour  and  stnkagf-^ 
the  wars  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  China.    < 

816  Hu  Hal  "^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  207.  The  youngest  son  of  the  II 
Emjieror.  When' the  latter  died,  Li  Sen  and  Chao  Eao  the  ou| 
conspired  to  slay  Fu  Su ,  the  rightful  heir,  and  placed  Hn  Hai  ^j 
the  throne  as  the  Second  Emperor  of  the  ten  thousand  wfaO'| 
First  Emperor  had  flattered  himself  would  hand  his  name  dovi 
after  ages.  The  seer  Lu  Sh£ng  had  prophesied  that  the 
dynasty  would  be  destroyed  by  Hu;  but  the  First  Emperor  ant 
by  '*Hu**  the  Turkic  tribes  of  the  north,  and  sent  againat 
M^ng  Tien  with  a  large  army  and  built  the  Great  WaBj 
knowing  that  the  fatal  Hu  was  all  the  time  at  his  aide, 
was  put  to  death  by  Chao  Eao  within  two  years,  and  ilie 
dynasty  came  to  an  end. 


\ 
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bHfft  if^^  (T.  jt^-  H.  ^^).  A.D.  1655-1786.817 
bi  of  Um  profoandeft  writers  on  the  Canon  of  Changes.  He 
ndutad  as  cAtn  $hih  at  the  adranced  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  at 
Ml  tttimeied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hsi  who 
qmllj  consulted  him  on  knotty  points  in  the  abore-mentioned 
•OB.  He  rose  to  be  senior  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites , 
viif  been  appointed  in  1730  chief  editor  of  the  History  of  the 
hf  Dfmasty.  In  1731  he  retired  on  account  of  a  spitefal 
WH&m  that  his  only  snnriTing  son,  Hn  ^^  Chi-t'ang,  who 
maids  became  President  of  a  Board,  was  merely  an  adopted  son. 
vas  recalled  to  oflSce  by  Ch'ien  Lnng,  who  included  his  great 
rk  ^  ^  P§  IS^  '^  ^®  Imperial  collection  and  cansed  him 
be  canonised  as  ^  ^  ^ ,  though  his  rank  was  only  that  of 
ries  Presideni. 

iHimg  ^  ^    (T.  ir  #.  H.   Jl  iM^).    12th   cent.    A.D.  818 

of  Hn  An-kno.  After  studying  under  Tang  Shih,  he  retired 
it  H^ng  in  Honan  where  he  spent  twenty  years  in  meditation 
Isaehing,  haring  for  one  of  his  disciples  the  famous  Chang 
iL  He  addreased  sereral  very  strong  remonstrances  to  the  Throne , 
iting  ont  in  one  of  these  that  while  honest  counsellors  were 
a  poaished  for  outspokenness,  flatterers  and  sycophants  were 
■id  to  go  nnscathed.  His  language  was  always  very  violent, 
ek  ke  explained  by  saying  that  such  admonitions  as  he  had  to 
t  eoold  not  be  dressed  up  in  terms  of  formal  ceremony.  For 
frllier*s  services  he  was  appointed  to  a  post,  but  did  not  take 
f.  Author  of  the  ^  #  ?^  ^  ^  and  the  M  I  A  iffi- 
Komng  ^  g|  (T.  ^j^  j^).  Died  A.D.  172.  A  native  of  S19 
^  Hu*-jung  in  Hupeh,  who  was  left  a  poor  orphan  and 
a  life  as  a  menial  in  a  public  office.  He  managed  to  take  his 
id  degree:  and  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  capital  for 
iiinl  degree  the  Emperor  An  Ti  declareil  that  be  was  the  first 
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scholar  in  the  empire,  and  within  one  month  he  became  sec 
to  a  Board.  Five  months  later  he  was  appointed  Presiden 
Board  and  Chamberlain,  and  continued  with  bnt  few  che 
hold  high  o£5ce  until  his  death.  Though  not  distinguished  b] 
boldness,  his  counsels  were  still  of  great  value  to  his  Lo 
masters ;  and  in  a  popular  couplet  of  the  day  the  nation  congril 
itself  on  having  such  a  wise  and  temperate  man  at  the  h 
affairs.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

820  Hu  Euang  ^  H  (T.  itiz)-  ^-^^  1370-1418.  A  na 
Chi-shui  in  Kiangsi,  who  in  1400  came  out  first  at  the 
Examination  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  Han-lin  C 
He  then  changed  his  personal  name  to  d||  Ching;  but  in 
on  being  promoted  to  sub-Expositor,  he  resumed  his  formM 
Euang.  He  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Eroperor  Ya 
accompanying  his  Majesty  on  his  northern  campaigns  as  conf 
adviser  and  being  specially  entrusted  with  the  preparation  4 
inscriptions  as  were  set  up  to  record  the  success  of  their 
The  Emperor  once  asked  him  if  the  people,  were  happy.  *1l 
happy,"  he  replied,  *'but  badly  governed  by  their  local  MagU 
Canonised  as 

821  Hu  Kung  ^  ^^  •  A  magician  under  the  Han  dynasty.  I 
to  disappear  at  night,  and  it  was  discovered  by  Fei  Ch^ai 
that  he  retired  at  sunset  to  a  hollow  gourd  which  hung; 
doorpost.  The  latter  at  once  became  his  disciple. 

822  Hu  Lin-i  M^  M  i^^-  M^-  ^'  MZ)-   1812-H 
native  of  the  ^  ^  I-jang  District  in  Hunan,  who 
chin  shih  in  1836  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
operations   against  the  T'ai-p4ngs.  In  Jan.  1855  he  went 
TsAng  Kuo-fan  at  Eiukiang,  and  cleared  the  rebels  oS  the 
lake.    In    Dec.    1856  he  captured   Wu-ch'ang,  for   whieh 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Hu-Kuang  and  received  the  batton 
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iL  Etrly  in  1857  Hapeh  was  at  peaiset  uid  he  proceeded  to 
1  hit  aid  in  Kiaogriy  retaking  Ho-k'oa  at  the  moath  of  the 
jang  lake  in  Notember.  In  April  1858  he  captured  Kiokiang. 
log.  1858  his  mother  diedy  bot  he  was  only  allowed  to  take 
dijs  for  moaming.  In  Jnne  1859  Shih  Ta-k^ai  made  aa 
ik  upon  y  IHI  Pao-ch^ing  in  Hnnan,  only  to  be  driven  off 
Ho.  During  1860  he  lent  his  aid  in  Anhni  and  KiangSt  and 
tg  Koo-fiin  declared  that  he  deserred  the  credit  of  the  captnre 
b-cbing  in  Sept.  1861.  At  Us  death  he  was  ennobled,  and 
MS  were  erected  to  his  memory  in  Hopeh  and  Hnnan.  As  an 
iniitrator  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  stringent  application 
h(t  tithing  system.  His  memorials  and  letters  were  edited  by 
ig  Koo-ch'liau  under  the  title  of  ttfl  ^  Jft  ^  ^  -  Canonised 

lii-liAh.  See  Kublai  Khan. 

^^  tfiM  (T.  m  fi.  H.  JK  ti).  A.D.  1633-1714.  A  «« 
rs  of  Chehkiang,  who  though  an  ardent  student  failed  to  take 
Ifigrse.  Deroted  to  classical  literature  and  cspeciaUy  to  geography, 
lided  in  compiling  the  — *  |^  ^  Imperial  Geography.  He 
•  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  a  work  on  the  geography  of  the  Can<m 
^Mtfory,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  former  identificatioos  and 
Hng  the  history  of  the  Yellow  Rirer  inundatious.  He  also 
•bed  the  ^  B  91  9^*  ^^  elucidation  of  the  mysteries  of 
Canon  of  Change*  ^  and  the  ]^  ^  j£  |^,  a  critical  treatise 
lie  ''Great  Plan**  of  the  Canon  of  HUtory. 

Wei-yang  ^  |i  0.   Died   A.D.  1380.  A  fafourite  of  the  HU 
ier  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  chosen  to  be  Junior  Minister 
173 1   against  the   advice   of  Liu   Chi    whom    he    poisoned   two 
later.  In   1377  he  became  sole  Minister  and  wielded  unlimited 
r,     deciding    questions    of    life    and     death,     promotion     and 

dation,   without  even   asking   his  trusting  sovereign's  consent. 

n 
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Greedy  and  anscrupalous,  he  soon  aimed  at  the  throne ,  leaj 
himself  with  discontented  officials  in  the  proyinces,  offering  fan 
as  the  price  of  Mongol  aid,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  Japa 
and  enlisting  desperadoes  in  the  capital.  The  plot  was  almost 
for  execution  when  his  son  was  run  over  by  a  carter,  whoi 
slew  on  the  spot.  The  Emperor  who  had  gradually  become  i 
of  some  of  lus  misdeeds,  declined  to  let  him  redeem  his  m 
payment  of  a  fine.  He  was  thus  driren  to  immediate  actioii 
an  accomplice  having  revealed  the  conspiracy,  be  was  seiid 
put  to  death  together  with  the  informer  and  his  protege  p 
Ch*6n  Ying,  President  of  the  Censorate. 
826  Hu  Yen  ^^.  7th  cent.  B.C.  A  faithful  adherent  of  G 
Erh.  He  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  exile  and  afterwards  s 
the  prosperity  of  his  restoration. 

826  Hu  Yin  llQ  ^    (T.    IQ  #.    H.    ||^  ^).   Died   A.D. 
Nephew  of  Hu   An-kno.    He  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1111 
after   studying   under  Tang  Shih,   entered  the  public  serrM 
rose  to  high  office,  and  was  for  many  years  the  confidential  si 
of  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty.  . 

827  Hu  Ytlan  ^  it  (T.  g  :$:.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  998-m 
native  of  j(^  jj^  Hai-ling  in  Kiangsu.  Though  an  ardent  it 
from  his  youth  upwards  he  failed  on  several  occasions  to  tal 
degree,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  over  forty  years  of  agj 
his  great  learning  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  EmperoBil 
serving  for  a  short  time  with  Fan  Chung-yen  on  the  4 
frontier,  and  as  Education  Officer  in  Chehkiang,  in  1045 
appointed  to  the  Imperial  Academy.  He  proved  a  most 
teacher,  and  gathered  around  him  more  disciples  than 
would  hold.  He  was  a  skilled  musician,  and  also 
understood  the  art  of  casting  bells.  In  1530  his  taUet 
in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
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iQiHlin  0$k  (^-  ^M)'  ^^  ^^'  231.  A  Datire  of  S28 
||J|[  Kao-t^ang  in  ADhoit  who  graduated  aa  knao  lien  and  roae 
b  lb  higkaat  offieea  of  State  under  the  Uwt  Emperor  of  the  Han 
IfMify  and  the  fint  two  Emperors  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  On  one 
MMOB  be  waa  fleeing  for  his  life  fix>m  rebeli,  in  company  with 
Vug  Lang,  when  an  old  man  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  them, 
hi  Hsin  olgeeted ,  bnt  Wang  Lang  pleaded  for  the  old  man  and 
n  was  taken  into  the  boat  By  and  by,  being  pressed  hard  by 
Ur  parsaerai  Wang  Lang  repeated  of  his  generosity,  and 
VQiilsd  that .  the  old  man  should  be  pot  ashore.  Bnt  Hna  Hsin 
iid,  **No!  Ones  we  hare  associated  him  in  onr  fortunes,  we 
issot  abandon  him  because  we  are  in  trouble.*'  Caoonised  as  ^. 
In  JTaoii  Ning. 

bi-Jiii  Fa-Jen  ^SLic  A-  ^  >^*™®  e^^^^  ^  ^®  1^7  9t  ^^ 

U,  eoneubine  of  M6ng  Chiang,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Later  Shu 
kHi,  AD.  9SS-964.  When  this  lady  passed  into  the  possession 
'  tbs  iDQuder  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  she  took  with  her  a  portrait 
'  Ur  former  lord  which  she  pretended  was  the  representatioo  of  a 
Mm  being,  named  Chang  Hsien,  worshipped  by  women  desirous 
'*priBg. 

bi  TV>  Ip  eg  (T.  ytit)'  ^^  ^-^'  ^^'  ^  ^rnous  physician  830 
■d  saigeon  who  flourished  towards  the  doee  of  the  2Dd  cent 
LD.  He  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  acopunctare  and  cautery,  but 
id  Bot  use  these  recklessly.  His  needles  went  straight  to  the  part 
1,  and  he  nerer  applied  the  moxa  more  than  seven  or  eight 
If  a  disease  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  needles  and  caotery, 
1,  giving  his  patients  a  dose  of  hashish  which  rendered 
■a  naeonscioos.  He  used  neither  scales  nor  measures,  administering 
by  instinct.  On  one  occasion  he  diagnosed  from  the  pulse 
of  decayed  bowels,  which  he  cured  by  operation.  Among 
things,   he   is  said   to   hare  been  able  to  foretell  the  sex  of 
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children.  He  was  medical  attendant  in  ordinary  to  the  grea 
Ts^ao;  and  when  the  famous  commander  became  a  ma 
headaches,  o£Fered  to  open  his  skull  under  an  anaesthetic,  i 
which  was  somewhat  rudely  declined.  Relief  however  was  c 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.  To  g^t  home  to  his  family,  he  pi 
that  his  wife  was  ill;  and  then,  as  he  made  constant 
instead  of  coming  back,  Ts'ao  Ts^ao  sent  to  fetch  him. 
thrown  into  prison  and  died  there.  Sometimes  spoken  of 
Hua  Fu. 

831  Huai  I  '^  |^ .  Died  A.D.  694.  The  priest-fayourite 
Empress  Wu  Hou  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  In  686,  on  m 
supreme  power,  she  made  him  Director  of  the  Whiti 
Temple,  and  the  most  powerful  courtiers  were  forced  i 
precedence  to  him.  Tiring  of  his  unrestrained  wickedness,  i 
him  in  689  to  chastise  the  Turkic  tribes.  In  694,  jeak 
new  farourite,  he  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  a 
impertinent  when  rebuked  by  the  Empress,  for  which  sin 
him  to  be  beaten  to  death. 

832  Huai  Nan  Li  Wang  ^/H  ^  H  BE-  ^^^  <^»^  B.C.  A 

of  the  Emperor  W£n  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  For  conspil 
rebellion  he  was  banished  to  the  modern  Sstlch'uan,  w 
refused  all  food  and  died  of  hunger. 

Huai  Nan  Tsti.  See  Liu  An. 

833  Huai  Su  '^  ^ .  A  Buddhist  priest  of  the  7th  cent.  AJ 
was  a  famous  writer  of  the  ''grass  character."  He  was  i 
to  buy  paper,  and  in  its  stead  he  used  the  learea  of  || 
which  he  cultivated  in  such  large  numbers  that  he  fl| 
place  ^  ^  Green  Sky.  The  poet  Li  T'ai-po  WM^ 
admirer  of  his  calligraphy. 

Huai  Ti.  See  Ssil-nia  Ohih. 
Huai-yang  Wang.  See  Liu  Hstlan. 


Jhillg  S  £!^  -A  ^nvrtDT  ff-  aL  -m  «imiub  m  %  fOffl  ^^ 
si  Ch'ang-iuig.  (lae  oi^  dK  mtKr  mam.  la  imt.  "^Oti  tke 
of  the  9tk  WOOL  &  cBMnvi  veil  ami  igoL  JSiK«ui«  Too 
ke  a  iMg  snc  fiL  ic  wm.  i.  vkthil  lumc  -SauiC^  m^tfi'WfjMi, 
en  700  mum  xtt  int  aip  n  11  -mac  aai^  ^au  go  with  your 
p  to  the  tof*  of  ft  mnnmin  uil  ccnk  iiii  j^iiUiennim  wiue. 
meuu  tii<r  dftnev  en.  m  flooML  *  Siaa  Ching  did  aa  he 
and  OB  rcrsnnuur  mnut  k  TurtiBh".  he  foaud  all  the 
I  pooltrj  of  iiifr  uooBBtiuiL  omL  ''TbeESc,  7011  see,**  said 
.og*£ang.  *^havfr  Hcrviit  ai  vnnr  nhsdtotee.**  From  thi« 
ame  the  mouerx  cnninL  of  axxnal  mouniain-picnicn  on 
lay  of  the  I*tL  iDomu 

ai^img   g  T^*   ^^    ^^^  ^^  A.D.  885.  Youugi^  HMi 
of  Hoan    W^o,  viuaD  i«  aceompanied  in  his  cariiptuirnft. 
for   himtelf  the   ftofanqnet   of  ^  ^  )|^  ^    and   U*iiijr 
as    Duke.    Upon    Tikt   death    of   his  brother  in  'ATA,  UU 
Hsiao   Wn   appoisuii  him  to  high  ofiBce;   but   \ui  tv^nii 
r  in  the  hands  of  Hsaeh  An,  and  applied  for  a  yru^iu^-m^ 
ter  on   he   failed  to  oppoae  the  advance  of  Fu  ilUi»:u  (Z) 
1  when  the  latter  was  finally  overcome,  he  ffrlt  bi«  >»jivf* 
y    that    he    positively    died    of   shame.    He    wa«   t*.*^    b4i#* 
of  the   family,  and  a  man  of  simple  tastw,  lU  ^i^^  vv«'* 
to  wear   new  clothes,   until   his   wife   poiotii»'i  '/vt  Vv  t.«i« 
old  clothes  must  once  have  been  new. 
BfltUin   ij^^    (T.    IK:  ^ ).    A.D.    WU    ihi     >^^   41  ^' 

'4n.  by  a  concubine.  His  mother  nai  (jif,  u^'/jl*.  «»tfv*:i..i«|f 
>tiDg  stars,  when  suddenly  a  star  nii^Mk>^i  V/  In.:  .«iy.  « 
if  water  and  lay  there  like  a  shiniufr  f^^r:  WjM  «,  ^1^ 
ff«d  it  out,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  g(i*p.  I^   '-w   v/v««t  •».«• 
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gave  birth  to  Haan  Hstlan,  a  bright  ''glory*'  filling  the  rooi 
the  time;  in  consequence  of  which  the  child  receired  the  peti 
of  ^  y  Di?ine  Jewel.  He  had  two  nurses  to  carry  him, 
women  alleging  that  he  was  twice  as  heavy  as  an  ordinary  I 
His  father  idolised  him,  and  made  him  his  heir.  As  he  gm 
he  began  to  display  remarkable  talent  ^  of  which  he  himself 
fully  conscious;  and  at  first  there  was  a  disinclination  at  (km 
give  him  employment.  At  the  age  of  23  he  was  placed  upoa 
establishment  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  but  soon  threw  up  the 
in  disgust.  Later  on  he  became  mixed  up  in  the  schemes  of  K 
Euo-pao;  and  in  402,  after  the  death  of  Wang  Kaog,  hi 
appointed  Governor  of  Ghing-chou.  Then  followed  his  contest  y 
Prince  yf^  j^  Ttlan  Hsien,  who  ruled  over  the  mefaropd 
province  (see  SsU-ma  Tao-tzU),  in  the  course  of  which  he  smfl 
Nanking,  slew  his  opponents,  and  in  403  mounted  the  thiol 
Emperor  of  Ch'u.  A  year  later  he  was  attacked  by  Liu  Tl^ 
overwhelmed.  Struck  by  an  arrow,  which  his  son  pulled  out  i 
wound,  and  pursued  by  an  o£5cer  with  a  drawn  sword,  he-^ 
the  jade  pin  from  his  cap  of  State  and  offered  it  to  the  h 
saying,  ''Would  yoii  kill  the  Son  of  Heaven?'*  ''Nay,"  repKdl 
o£5cer,  suiting  his  action  to  the  word,  "but  I  will  slay  tfaowl 
rebel  against  him!**  *' 

838  Huan  Huo   @  fg .    A   man    of  the  Chin  dynasty,  fiunoi 
his    skill    in    teaching    mynahs    to    talk.    One   of   his 
imitating  the  voices  of  the  rarious  guests  at  a  party,  when 
itself  unable  to  reproduce  the  accent  of  a  genUemui 
as  though  he  had  a  cold,  the  clerer  bird  put  its  head  h 
and  at  once  made  the  imitation  complete. 

839  Huan  I  g  ^  (T.  ;ft  g.  H.  ^  3E  and  ^  if). 
A.D.  An  official  who  brought  himself  into  notice  by  aidii 
defeat   of   Fu  Ghien  (2),  for  which  services  he 
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cli£Forent  directions  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  new 
Duke  Hsiang.  When  Duke  Hsiang  was  murdered  by  his  n( 
^  ^  Wu-chih,  the  two  brothers  returned  from  exile  to  qi 
over  the  succession.  With  the  powerful  aid  of  Euan  Chung ,  Hn 
managed  to  secure  the  throne,  and  for  many  years  ruled  the 
of  Ch4  with  much  energy  and  wisdom,  crushing  the  barbariai 
the  western  and  northern  frontiers,. and  taking  the  chief  place  a 
the  £  ^  Five  Confederate  Leaders.  But  in  the  closing  yei 
his  life  he  gave  way  to  sensuality.  His  body  lay  unburied 
his  sons  fought  for  the  kingdom;  and  during  many  montb 
once  prosperous  State  was  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

842  Huan  Shao-chiin  ij^^J^.  1st  cent.  B.C.  The  wife  oi 
^  Pao  Hsilau  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  latter  was  a  si 
under  her  father  who  was  so  struck  by  the  young  man*8  hi 
and  perseverance  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife.  Ol 
from  a  rich  family,  she  received  a  splendid  trousseau ;  yet  to  j 
her  husband,  who  said  he  was  not  accustomed  to  Inxmi 
dismissed  all  her  maids,  put  on  short  skirts,  and  went  i 
draw  water  herself. 

843  Huan  Shih-ch'ien   @  ^  ^   (T.   ||  ^).   Died   A.a 

Nephew  of  Huan  W6n ,  whom  he  accompanied  upon  hia  campi 
on  one  occasion  rescuing  his  uncle  Huan  Cheung  from  Fu-! 
(1)  in  the  teeth  of  overwhelming  numbers.  His  agiliip 
extraordinary,  and  he  once  actually  succeeded  in  palling  ^ 
arrows  out  of  a  wounded  tiger.  Soldiers  in  the  enemy^ 
suffering  from  fever  and  ague  were  instantly  cured  by  b^uii 
the  dreaded  hero  was  at  hand.  He  successfully  oppoeed  Vm 
(2),  and  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Ho-tung. 

844  Huan  Tan  @  if   (T.    ^  |lj ).    1st   cent.    3.0.    and 
"native  of  Eiangsu,  who  was  Director  of  Music  under  the 
Cb*£ng  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  1 
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bd  rach  a  large  Ubrmry  that  people  used  to  aaj  the 
ji  boob  woold  be  rielwr  even  than  I  Ton.  On  the  odisr  hand 
wm  tomewhat  of  an  icoooclaat,  and  made  so  many  enemie* 
lie  did  not  riee  to  any  eminence  nntil  tha  reign  of  the  Emponr 
ig  Wo  T1«  who  appointed  him  Snpevfinng  Cenaor.  In  thia 
city  he  boldly  reboked  his  Slajeaty,  eepeeially  for  an  ahanni 
t  ia  prophecy  and  ^'booka  of  hxit-^'  fbr  which  he  nearly  loat 
bead.  His  ponidimeot  wae  eommnted  to  baniahment.  and  he 
on  the  way.  aged  upwards  of  seTenty.  Aothor  of  the  |Pf  §ff, 
^nrt$  fttr  the  TimtM^  and  lome  poema  and  fnneral  orationa. 

Ill  n.  See  Ua  Chih. 

in  Tien   f^9k   (T.   ^  ft)-   Di^I  A.D.  201.  An  official  of  S4» 
Baitem    Han   dynasty,   who  diatingniehed   himself  by   hia   bold 
■tioa    to    ennoch   influence.   He   became   a  Cenaor   under  the 
leror  Liog  Ti,  and  was  much  feared  by  the  people  who  calleti 

V  ^  fV  9^*  from  a  piebald  horse  which  he  osetl  to  rifie. 
inWdn  Igg^  (T.  jt^)  ^^  312-373.  A  aatife  Sl« 
H"^  Lung-k'aug  in  modem  Anhui,  and  son  of  the  loyal 
er  g  ^  Hoan  I  who  was  put  to  death  by  ^  ^  Han 
og.  a  lieutenant  of  the  rebel  So  Chfln.  While  still  an  infaat, 
VIS  prooounced  by  WAn  ChSao,  who  heard  him  cry.  **a  child 
oceptional    promise.'*    and    in    honour  of  his   qoajii-'pon^jr  he 

forthwith  named  WAn.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  hi.4  mind 
oeenpied  with  the  idea  of  aTenging  his  father's  murier,  which 

been  brought  about  by  the  Magistrate  of  ]^  Ching;  and 
I  this  functionary  died  he  succeede«l,  un<ler  pretence  of 
>iiog  with  the  family,  in  gaining  afimittance  to  the  house. 
?    the    three    sons    were    engaged    in    mourning.    He   slew    the 

on  the  spot,  and  chased  the   other  two.  who  fle<l  from  him. 

he  hail  slain  them  both.  For  this  act  he  ^uinel  much  kuios 
le    time.    Energetic    and    ambitious,    be   is    reportei]    to    hare 
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declared  that  if  a  man  could  not  leave  a  name  sweet  top 
he  should  bequeath  one  that  would  stink  for  erer.  BecoD 
to  the  Emperor  he  was  able  in  S47  to  recover  Sstlch^uan 
Chin  dynasty,  and  only  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  high 
kept  him  from  a  similar  success  against  the  Chao  State 
occupied  the  north-west  In  354  he  penetrated  nearly  to 
an,  but  being  unsupported,  was  forced  to  make  a  di 
retreat.  Two  years  later  he  extended  the  Imperial  territoi 
the  Yellow  Rirer.  In  368  he  attacked  the  Ten  State,  whi 
Chihli,  Shantung,  and  part  of  Honan;  but  his  over-confidi 
to  a  crushing  defeat  by  Mu-jung  Ch'ui  at  Fang-t'on  in 
He  deposed  the  Emperor  and  set  up  the  fifty-year-old  toi 
Emperor  Ttlan  Ti,  who  was  to  abdicate  when  called  iq 
was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power;  even  Hsieh  An  sail 
from  a  distance.  But  his  protigi  died  in  372.  Then,  whea 
worshipping  at  the  Imperial  bier,  the  attendants  became  t 
of  some  sapernatural  manifestation,  and  heard  him  li 
saying,  '^Tour  servant  dares  not  do  this.**  Afterwards  \iB\ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  Emperor  had  appeared  to  t 
that  ere  long  he  would  join  his  Majesty  in  the  world  bil 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  that  he  had  been  al 
mount  the  vacant  throne,  but  had  refused.  Not  long  aflflr 
sickened  and  died,  while  still  only  Chancellor  and  - 
Canonised  as   ^  ]^.  t 

847  Huang  Ch'ao    ^  ^ .   Died   A.D.    884.   A   native  oi 
Ttlan-chd    in    Shantung,    who    was    a    well-to-do   salt    i| 
fond  of  harboaring  fugitives  from  justice.  In  875   he 
number  of  adherents,   and  cast  in   his  lot  with  the  rel 
^    Wang    Hsien-chih.    When    the    latter   was    defettkad'^ 
head    sent   to    the    Emperor,    Hnaug  Ch'ao  became 
movement.     After    devastating    the    country    fiur    and 
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a  check  firon  j{||  ^  $  Lin  Chtl*jang;  but  this  was 
Ml  fcUowed  np,  and  hj  880  he  had  captnred  Ch^ang-an^  the 
hpeior  haviog  fled  to  Hsien-yang.  He  entered  the  citj  in  a 
wlu-chair  of  yellow  gold«  and  aereral  thonsaod  ladies  of  the 
pbce  reeeiTed  him  at  the  gates  and  sainted  him  as  Prince.  He 
pMkiiiied  himself  Emperor  and  called  his  dynasty  the  -^  ^ 
r«  rA'i,  and  is  said  to  hare  bntohered  some  80,000  of  the 
mbabitiots.  In  881  Li  Po-ynng  was  dispatched  against  him,  and 
neeeeded  in  defeating  his  troops.  By  884  nothing  remained  to 
Urn  bat  flight.  He  was  hotly  porsned,  and  at  length  he  and  his 
bratker  committed  suicide,  their  heads  being  afterwards  ent  off  and 
fanrded  to  the  Emperor. 

HttDg  Chien  K|g  (T.  H^).  lOth  cent.  A.D.  A  fellow-  8i8 
tiVBiman  of  Hnang  K^ang.  At  the  age  of  seren  he  was  still 
ttiUe  to  speak;  but  after  this  his  talents  rapidly  developed,  and 
bit  compositions  attracted  the  notice  of  Tang  I,  who  became  bis 
fitioo  and  introduced  him  to  oflScial  life.  After  serting  in  the 
bMograpber*8  officci  he  rose  to  be  snb-Prefect  of  Soochow, 
*bwe  be  died. 

SQUg  diin   Kif   (T.   ^^).   A.D.   1274-1354.    A  native  H49 

rf  I-WQ   in   Chehkiang,  who  graduated   as  chin  thih   in  1315  and 

>rvtd  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  Han-lin  College,  rising  to  be 

IS  bpositor  and   Reader  to  the  Emperor.   He  was  a  most  pure 

isd  spright  oflScial.  Author  of  the    Q  |^  ^  ^  |g ,  a  series  of 

ttiliqMs   on   literature;   of  a  topography  of  his   native  place;  and 

rf  s  eolleetion    of  misoellanies    entitled    Q  ^  |  ^  ^  -    He    was 

fSMkimoosly  ennobled,  and  canonised  as    "^  jf^- 

AttOg  Ch^-pHng   K  %7  ^ .  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^   VM 
[K  Tan*chS,   who   at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  set  to  tend  sheep. 
A   Taoist   priest,   noticing  his   reverential   demeanour,   carri«<l   him 
sff  to   the   Chin-hum  mountain  where  he  lived  for  over  forty  years 
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without  once  thinkiDg  of  home.  Ultimately  his  brother  found  him 
and  asked  him  where  the  sheep  were;  to  which  he  replied,  *H)ii 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain.**  Proceeding  thither,  his  broilMr 
found  only  some  scattered  white  boulders;  but  Huang  Ch'u-ping 
accompanied  him  on  a  second  yisit  to  t£e  spot  and  called  ooii 
'^Sheep,  get  up!**  Thereupon  the  white  stones  became  sheep,  to tte 
number  of  several  tens  of  thousands. 

851  Huang  Chii-pao  ^  Jg  5^  (T.  i{l  3^ ).  Second  son  of  HoaDg 
Ch'fian,  distinguished  as  an  artist  and  calligraphist. 

852  Huang  Ch'iian  ^  ^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  981.  A  nitiiv 
of  Ch'eng-tu  in  Sstich'uan,  who  held  high  office  under  lUig 
Chiang,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Posterior  Shu  State.  But  ho  ■ 
chiefly  known  as  an  artist,  excelling  in  drawing  of  all  kindi.  Oi 
one  occasion,  when  certain  envoys  brought  some  falcons  to  Goal 
under  the  Sung  dynasty,  as  tribute,  the  birds  mistook  a  paintog 
of  pheasants  by  Huang  Gh^^an  for  real  lire  pheasantii  yi 
immediately  flew  to  attack  them. 

853  Huang  Fan-oh'o  ^  M  )^  *  ^^^  c®^^*  ^•^-  ^°  insiroetor 
operatic  performers  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Hi 
put    to    death    by    the    rebel    An    Lu-shan    because  he  refoied 
renounce  his  allegiance. 

854  Huang-fu  Mi  M  W  aS  (T.  ±  ^).  A.D.  215-282.  A 
scholar,  who.  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  showed  a  positiTe  didike 
all  study  and   led  a   wild  life.    Some  even   thought  him  ddL 
he   was   very   fond  of  his  aunt  with   whom  he  liTod,   and 
bring  home  to  her  frequent  presents  of  fruit  which  had  ben  gb 
to  himself;  and  his  aunt  pointed  out  to  him  that  acooidii^  ti 
Canon   filial  piety  was   not  made  up  of  fish,  flesh ,  and  favl, 
rather  of  diligence  and  right  conduct.  Thereupon  he  at  on 
work  at  books,  carrying  on  his  studies  even  while  engaged  ir^^ 
agricultural  pursuits  necessary  to  earn  his  living.  By  penete 
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le  teeame  a  fine  scholar,  aad  adopted  literature  as  a  profession, 
iwiar  the  sobriqaet  of  jfj  ^  ^  ^.  la  spite  of  se?ere  rheumatism 
bi  WM  Deter  without  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  became  so  absorbed 
a  Ui  work  that  he  would  forget  all  about  meals  and  bedtime. 
Bi  was  called  the  ^  |^  Book  Debauchee,  and  once  when  he 
iiibad  to  borrow  works  from  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  whose  proffers 
of  office  be  had  refused,  his  Blajesty  sent  him  back  a  cart-load  to 
p  00  with.  At  times  he  had  fits  of  depression  and  threatened 
niode,  but  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  aunt.  Meanwhile 
ki  produced    enays,    poetry,    and   several    important    biographical 

torb.  inch  as  the  Jj|  ic  #.  ^l*®  ^  ±  #»  and  the  j|^  ± 
f|.  His  j^  ^  ^  i^,  a  work  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals^ 
U  ibo  considerable  Togue. 

baag-fti  Song  M  W  K  ^^^  H  ^ )-  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^-^-   ^  ^^ 

piwal  of  the  Han  dynasty,  employed  by  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti  to 
ffOM  Chang  Chio  when  in  A.D.  184  the  latter  became  leader  of 
ik  Tellow-Turban  rebellion.  He  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  serious 
Ubl  upon  the  enemy  and  cut  off  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
^iab,  for  which  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  He  subsequently 
sytored  the  city  of  J|  ^  Euang-tsuug  where  Chang  Chio  bad 
»v  holding  out  for  some  time;  took  prisoner  and  executed  one  of 
Wg  Ohio's  brothers,  Chang  Chio  himself  having  died  meanwhile; 
id  laler  on  his  other  brother,  in  each  case  with  immense  slaughter 
r  the  enemy.  For  these  services  he  was  still  further  rewanled, 
d  was  summoned  to  co-operate  with  Tung  Cho  in  defending  the 
fitsl.  The  two  however  did  not  work  well  together;  Huang-fu 
lb  a  march  upon  Tung  Cho  and  routed  the  enemy  single-handed. 
m  eooaequence  was  that  a  bitter  rivalry  grew  up  between  them, 
fiag  only  with  the  latter*s  death. 

HmO    f(d&-    3rd    ceut.    A.D.    The    favourite   eunuch   of  850 
second    sovereigu   of  the   Minor   Han   dynasty.    Though  clever 
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and  pushing,  be  did  not  dare  to  assert  himself  until  the  dei 
^  ^  Tang  .Yfln  in  246.  Tang'a  saccenor  leagaed  himwU 
Huang,  who  gradually  attained  complete  control  of  the  gotem 
His  treacherous  and  pusillanimous  counsels  led  to  the  final  o?er 
of  the  State.  Tdng  Ai,  knowing  his  crimes,  wished  to  eo 
him;  however  by  means  of  vast  bribes  to  the  family  and  £ 
of  Tdng,  Huang  escaped  with  his  life. 

857  Huang  Hsiang  ^  $  (T.  ^  9).  Died  A.D.  122.  One  < 
twenty-four  examples  of  filial  piety.  A  native  of  An-lu  in  H 
who  used  to  fan  his  parents'  pillow  in  summer  to  make  ii 
and  get  into  their  bed  in  winter  to  take  off  the  chill.  He  kM 
mother  when  he  was  only  nine  yean  of  age,  and  became  a  | 
skeleton  through  excessive  gpief.  Being  a  clever  and  rtudioi 
he  soon  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  compodtm 
it  was  popularly  said  of  him  at  the  capital  that  he  was  '^ 
his  peer.*'  Entering  upon  an  official  career,  he  rose  to  i 
highest  posts;  and  as  Governor  of  portions  of  modem  CSUU 
Honan,  distinguished  himself  by  his  active  liberality  at  a  ii 
flood  and  famine. 

858  Huang  Hsieh  ^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  237.  Diplomatic  agent  of  J 

^  |g  Gh'ing  Hsiang  of  the  Gh'u  State  at  the  Court  of  j 
and  in  B.C.  263  Prime  Minister  to  his  son  Prince  ^  ^ 
Lieh,  by  whom  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  In  B.C.  2481iesfl 
the  capital  of  this  State  to  the  site  of  modem  Sooehow,  and  01^ 
the  ^  Sh^n  river,  now  known  as  the  Whangpoo. 
extremely  anxious  that  the  Prince  should  have  a  male 
after  having  provided  him  with  several  concubines  all  to  no 
he  got  hold  of  the  daughter  of  a  man  named  ^  g 
whom  he  knew  to  be  already  pregnant.  The  iasua  of 
was  a  boy  who  became  Heir  Apparent,  his  mother 
to  the  rank  of  Princess  Consort.    At  the  death  of  iho  I 

1 
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WM  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  onlj  maa  who  know  the  secret, 
Msed  Huang  Hsieh  to  be  assassinated. 

ig  EUen   K  ^   (T.   JJSlj^).  2nd  cent.   A.D.  A  virtnons  859 
if  Ja*nan    in    Honan ,   popnkrl j   known   as   ^  ^ .    Ch^dn 
ad  Cbon   Yfl  used  to  say  that  if  thej  £uled  to  meet  him 

the  space  of  one  month,  base  and  sordid  thoughts  would 
to  arise.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Euo  T'ai,  who 
d  that  he  was  like  a  huge  ware,  which  no  amount  of  clarifying 

make  clear  and  no  amount  of  stirring  would  make  muddy. 
ff  Huai  ^^  (T.  ^H^).  A.D.  1367—1449.  Graduating  860 

1398,  he  became  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  and 
at  attendants  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Lo.  In  1409  and  1413, 

the  £mperor*s  northern  expeditions,  he  was  an  assistant 
»    Heir    Apparent,    whose    appointment    he    had    helped    to 

Chao  Eao-hsfl  procured  his  imprisonment  in  1414,  on  the 
I  thai  the  Emperor  was  not  properly  greeted  on  his  return; 
«  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  released  him,  and  made  him  a  Grand 
tfy.  Afier  being  left  in  charge  of  the  capital  during  the 
uon    of   the    Emperor    HsCUin    Tsung  against  his  uncle,  he 

in  1427.  Canonised  m   ^  ||| . 

Ig  Jen    K  a    (T.    ^  B) ).    A    native   of  Foochow,  who  861 
itsd  in   A.D.   1702,  and  was  present  for  the  second  time  at 
Mi  lo  graduates  in  1762.  His   ^  j^  ^  ^,  a  collection  of 

and  poems,  is  held  in  high  esteem.  He  also  published  a 
V^7  ^'^  £^  UJ  Eu*shan,  the  famous  mountain  near  Foochow. 

cKan   K  ^  (T.   |t  ^.   H.   jg  ^).   A.D.    1152-  tm 

A  Dative  of  Foochow,  who  became  a  disciple  of  Chu  Hri 
•died  under  him  with  such  seal  that  he  completely  won  the 
of  his  master  and  obtained  one  of  his  daughters  in 
^.  Entering  upon  an  oflBcial  career,  he  rose  to  be  Governor 
i-yaag   in    Hapeh,  and  afterwards  of  An-ch'ing  in   Anhai, 
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the  defences  of  which  city  he  brought  to  a  state  of  efficiem 
so  saved  it  from  the  violence  of  the  Tartar  invaders.  Up 
retirement  he  settled  down  in  his  old  home,  and  wai 
surrounded  by  disciples.  Besides  many  miscellaneous  writin 
contributed  largely  to  Ghu  Hsi's  commentary  on  the  Book  o) 
He  was  canonised  as  ^  j^ «  and  in  1724  his  tablet  was 
in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

863  Huang  E*ang  ^  ^  (T.  ;^  g ).  10th  cent.  A.D.  A 
of  P^u-ch*dng  in  Fuhkien,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  pi 
such  beautiful  poetry  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  several  1 
men  of  the  day.  He  was  quite  dwarfish  in  statnit 
unceremonious  to  the  verge  of  rudeness,  though  at  the  sail 
a  most  refined  writer.  His  works  were  published  poBthmnoi 
his  fellow-townsmen  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^. 

864  Huang  Mei  Weng    ^  Ji  ^ «  2nd  cent.  B.C.   An  di 

with  yellow  eyebrows,  who  told  Tung-fang  So  that  he  fii 
air,  changed  his  bones  and  washed  his  marrow,  cast  his  il 
cut  his  hair,  once  in  3,000  years;  and  that  he  had  dofli 
things  three  times  already. 

865  Huang  Pa  ^||  (T.  ^^).  Died  B.C.  51.  A  wi 
Honan,  who  rose  to  high  o£Sce  under  the  Emperor  Wa  Tl 
Han  dynasty.  His  career  however  was  a  chequered  one.  Ui 
Emperor  Hsiian  Ti  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  oondMj 
death,  but  was  ultimately  re-instated  and  presented  with  ail 
umbrella  of  honour  ten  feet  in  height,  as  a  mark  of  I 
esteem.  He  strove  to  govern  with  humanity;  and  im 
jurisdiction  he  very  much  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
then  in  vogue.  On  one  occasion,  when  (Governor  of  Ti 
in  Anhui,  he  was  advised  to  get  rid  of  an  old 
named  ^  ^  Hail  Ch^dng,  who  was  quite  deaf.  ^(A 
replied;    '^the    man    can    kneel    down    and   get  up;  hm 

J 
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niUm  in  and  eteort  them  to  the  door;  besides,  a  little  deafness 

■  nther    an    adfantage.'*    He    was    ennobled    as    Blarqois,    and 

asooind  as   ^. 

HlliDg  ShUl  Kimg  )|f  >5  "&'   ^  legendary   being,   known   as  866 
Mr.  Ydlow-Stone,  said  to  hate  been  the  patron  of  Chang  Liang, 
isd  siso  to  ha?e  written  the   ^  B{^ ,  a  work  on  military  tactics, 
loailg  Shu-linK  ;^  ^i^M.  B)-^I>-1 672 -1756. Graduated  867 
■  third  €kin  shih  in  1691.  Rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  a  Board, 
ad  for  a  time  was  Ck>?eruor  of  Chehkiang,  and  Judge  and  Treasnrer 
flf  Shaatong.  A  diligent  student  of  the  Classics  and  history,  he  was 
pMilly  regarded  as  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
Nikir  of  eommentaries  on  the  C€mon  of  Changes  and  on  the  Odes; 
^,  of  a  critical  exegesis  of  the    ^^  >C1^  9|  f|   Art  of  Poetry 
kf  lio  Iliieh,  etc  Popularly  known  as   ^i^  ^  ^  "^  ^• 
HoiDg  TaOKdlAn   H  ^  ^  •  A  fisherman  of  $^  (^   Wu-ling  868 
ii  Hoaao ,  who  lited  under  the  Chin  dynasty.  Some  time  between 
10.  280—290  he  is  said  to  hate  discovered  a  creek,  hidden  by 
which   led    to    an    unknown   region   inhabited  by  the 
of   fogitiTes    from   the    troublous    times    of  the   Ch4n 
^furty.  There  they  lived. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 
being  kindly   treated  at  their  hands,  the  fisherman  returned 
;  bat  he  was  never  again   able  to  find  the  entrance  of  that 


■■ug  Tao^dioa  H  ^  ^   (T.   ^^.  H.   >g  ^).  AD.  869 

liSS-»1646.  A  native  of  ^  f^  Cbang-p'u  in  Fuhkien,  who 
padaated  as  chin  shih  in  1623  and  entered  upon  ofBcial  life.  After 
I  highly  chequered  career,  in  which  he  was  coustantly  being 
by  degradation  and  banishment  for  boldness  of  speech, 
a  force  and  made  a  supreme  effort  to  recover  for  the 
Ea^   the  empire  which   had   passed    to   the   Tartars.    In   a   battle 

S2 
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foaght  at  1^  ^  Wu-yiian  in  Anhui  he  was  defeated  and  tako 
prisoner,  and  subsequently  beheaded  at  Nanking.  A  diligent  stodei 
of  the    Canon    of  Changes^   he   was  the  author  of  the   ^  ffi^ 

the  ^SM^^  &°^  the  :J!C  ^  JJS-  Iq  1825  his  tablet  wi 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

870  Huang  Tao  Fo  ^  ^  ^  •  A  woman  who  is  said  to  ha? 
migrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.  A.D.  from  Ya 
chou  in  Ebinan  to  the  province  of  Eiangnan,  and  to  have  taa^ 

.   the  people  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  introduced  fia 
Turkestan. 

871  Huang  Ti  ^  "jl^ .  The  Yellow  Emperor,  one  of  the  most  iaaii 
of  China's  legendary  rulers.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  B.G.  2696* 
2598,  and  to  have  been  miraculously  conceived  by  his  mother  H 
^  Fu  Pao,  who  gave  birth  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  aH 
jll^  Chi,  from  which  he  took  his  surname.  His  personal  ud 
was  ^  ^  Yu-Iisiung,  taken  from  that  of  his  hereditary  Pi 
and  also  ^  ^  Hsien-y tlan ,  said  by  some  to  be  the  nsme 
village  near  which  he  dwelt,  by  others  to  re£dr  to  wheeled 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  as  well  as  of  armour,  ships  i 
and  other  useful  appliances.  The  close  of  his  long  reign 
glorious  by  the  appearance  of  the  phoenix  and  the  m; 
animal  known  as  the  chH  lin  (see  Fung  Ch^iu\  in  tokem  ft 
wise  and  humane  administration.  He  died  at  the  age  of  111 

872  Huang  Ting  ^  |^  (T.  ]@:  1^.  H.  Ig|  ^C).  A.D.  1660^ 
A  great  traveller,  famous  for  his  wanderings  all  over  the 
and  even  into  Mongolia  and  Burmah.  He  was  a  very  clever 
painter,  and  recorded  his  impressions  of  travel  in  pictorial 

873  Huang  T*ing-cliien  H  ^g  M  CI"-  #  llE  )*  A  J).  1050-! 

A  native  of  ^  j^  F6n-ning  in  Eiangai,  who  gradiiabed 
$hih  and  entered  the  public  service,  rising  to  Ii]|^  oflbi 
Imperial  Academy  and  Grand  Secretariat.    When  hie  motti 
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mtti  with  iUaev,  he  watched  her  for  a  whole  year  without  leaying 

im  bidiide  or  e?en   taking  off  his  clothes;   and  at  her  death  he 

■Mnad  so  bittarlj  that  he  himself  fell  ill  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 

Fir  thk  he  has  been  placed  among  the  twenty-four  examples  of 

iial  piety.  In  conaeqaenca  of  his  fearless  tongue  his  official  career 

fM  fomewhat  eheqnered;  but  he  was  greatly  distinguished   as  a 

yo«i  tad  ealUgraphist,  and  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  Four  Great 

SekoUn  of  the  empire  (see  Chang  Lei).  He  used  to  say  that  if  a 

■M  was  eommonplaoe   there  was   no  hope  for  him.  Those   who 

Wire  sot  commonplace  behafed  under  ordinary  circumstances  like 

9iiMMij  people;  but  when  some  crisis  came,  their  real  value  would 

W  Bsde  evident.  He  was  fond  of  Buddhist  speculations,  and  gave 

VmmU  the  sobriqoet  of   UJ  ^  ^  A  -  Canonised  as   ^  ||f . 

BaailS  Tmuig-hBi  H^il  (T.  isi)^)-   A.D.   1609-1695.874 

i  istive    of   (*hehkiang,    who    fought    on    the    side    of   the    last 

Msiaing  adherents  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  In  1649  he  went  on  a 

■Ma  to  Japan  with  a  view  to  obtain  assistance,  but  was  obliged 

te  islam    home    without    having    accomplished    the   object  of  his 

JMnej.    He    then    adopted    an    assumed    name,    declining    several 

iAb  of  employment  under  the  Emperor  K^ang  Hsi,   though   he 

tflovsd  a  copy  of  his  notes  on  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty  to 

k  liken  for  use  in  compiling  the  history  of  that  period.  He  was 

iksalhor  of  many  works,  historical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical. 

b  1886  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  included  iu  the  Confucian 

IhByie;    bat    the    high    officials    differed    on    the    point,    and   the 

^Bfislion  was  ultimately  abandoued. 

lung  TlUn    KJ^    (T.    ^fj^Y   A.D.    141-192.   Grandson  S75 
r  tbs   stalasman    ^  ^    Huang    Ch'iuiig,   under    whose   care   he 
as  brooght  op,  his  father  having  dieil.  When  he  was  only  seven 
old    his   grandfather  took    him   to   Court,   summoueJ   by   the 
to    report   on   an  almost   total   eclipse  of  the   sun   which 
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had  occarred  in  his  jurisdictioQ  but  which  had  not  been  v 
the  capital.  '*How  mach  of  the  sun  was  eaten?**  asked  her 
Huang   Cheung  was  hesitating  in   what  tenns  to  reply,  n 
little   boy    whispered,   "Grandpa;   say  there  was  about  eo 
the   old  sun  left  to  make  a  new  moon.**  Huang  Cheung 
used    these   words,    and    was    ever   afterwards    very    proud 
grandson.  The  latter  rose  to  high  office,  but  got  into  trou 
a  "cabal**  and  was  uueniployed  for  some  twenty  years, 
again   under  Tung  Cho  to  be  Minister  of  State,  but  opp 
plan   of  removing  the  capital  to  Ch'ang-an;  and  after  the 
to  assassinate  Tung  Cho,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  where 

876  Huang  Ttleh  ^  ^  (T.   i  ^  and   ^  ffl ).  18th  a 

cent.    A.D.    A    native    of    ^  ^    Tang-t'u    in    Anhui. 
patronised  by  Ghu  Euei,  and  after  graduating  as  chin  $hik 
rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  He  was  m 
as  an   artist  that  many  counterfeits  of  his  pictures  were  ] 
When  over  ninety  he  became  blind,  but  continued  to  div 
the  pseudonym  of  "^  ;^ .  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

Hni  Hung.  See  Hong  ChtLeh-fiEkn. 

877  Hni  E*o  ^"P^.  A.D.  487-593.  The  second  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Buddhism ,  originally  named  jjj^  ^  Chi  Kl 
was  a  native  of  ^  ^  Wu-lao,  and  being  an  unusual 
boy,  he  read  widely,  especially  delighting  in  Taoist  pi 
until  he  came  across  the  Buddhist  Canon  and  forthwith  i 
that  religion.  At  forty,  after  long  and  patient  self-conisi 
he  was  sent  to  Lo-yang  by  a  vision,  and  there  reosM 
BMhidharma  tho  robe  and  bowl  of  the  Patriarchate.  U 
ordained  Sdng  Ts'an,  and  two  years  later  he  sent  him  l| 
seclusion  while  he  himself  went  to  the  capital  where 
for  thirty-four  years,  associating  with  the  lowest  and  mort 
He  subsequently  taught  at  the    ^  ^^  Euang-chio   Tai 
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there  b«  got  into  trouble  through  the  jealoosy  of  a  rival  teacher. 
Hm  Emperor  Tt  Trang  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  gave  him  the  title 

Bui  Shteg   j^  ^.    A   Baddhist   monk,   who  was  sent  by  the  878 
bpii  Dowager  in  A.D.  518,  together  with  Snng^  Yfln,  to  bring      i^| 
bttk  from    India    the    sacred    books   of  Buddhism.   Travelling   vi& 
DioUn  and  Penim,  in   520  he  reached  Oandhara  and  crossed  the 
Uai.  In    A.D.    521   he  started   on   his  return  journey,   carrying 
vitk  him    170   volumes  of  the   Mahayana  or  Greater  Development. 

M  Shih-ohn  ]6  ±  "^  (T.  ^  i^  and  >(k|i  ^ ).  A.D.  1670-  879 
1741.  A  native  of  Kiangsu,  noted  for  his  extraordinary  knowledge 
rf  ^  Cla«ica  and  of  ancient  history.  In  1708  he  graduated  as 
Int  did  j€n^  and  in  1709  as  chin  thih.  In  1720  he  was  Literary 
^  CWaeellor  in  Koangtung,  and  exerted  himself  enthusiastically  in 
(ke  cause  of  education.  In  1727  he  was  cashiered  for  remissness 
a  bailding  the  walls  of  Chinkiang,  but  was  recalled  to  o£Sce  by 
Ik  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung  in  1737.  He  wrote  on  the  Classics,  on 
■tooomy,  and  on  music,  besides  distinguishing  himself  as  a  poet. 
Bt  was  affectionately  known  to  his  disciples  as  j^  ^  ^  ^  ; 
isJ  in  old  age  he  bestowed  upon  himself  the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^ 

ftd  Btii  lH^  J^ .  Died  A.D.  577.  The  religious  name  of  a  priest  880 
^^i^$fi  Wu-chin  in  Honan,  surnamed  ^  Li,  who  was  the  chief 

Ef|l  §j^   Chung-lun  school  of  the  followers  of  B6dhidharma. 
2  ha  established  himself  with  forty  priests  at  the  Nan-yo  iu 
,   where   he   lectured   on   the   method   of  attaining   Nirvana, 
E^iMiag  however  to  preach  to  the  people  at  large. 

li  TL  See  (Han)  Liu  YiDg;  (Cbiu)  Ssu-ma  Chung;  (Miug) 
A  Tnuig.  See  Ohao  Chi. 

mUl  Twti    j^  -^.  3rd  and  4tb  cent.  B.C.  A  celebrated  schoolman ,  H81 
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contemporary    with    and    antagonistic    to  Ghnang  Tzti.  He  was    a 
lover  of  sophisms,  arguing  that  fire  is  not  hot,  but  that  it  is  the 
man   who   feels   hot;   that   there  are  feathers  in  an  egg,  beeuui 
feathers  come  forth  on  the  chicken,  etc.  The  following  aoeonnt  ■ 
given  of  him  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  Chaang  Tzti's  work,  wUdi 
is    apparently    a  summary  by  early  editors:    —   "Hni  Till  wis  t   \ 
man    of  many   ideas.    His    works    wonld    fill    five    carta.   But  Us   i 
doctrines   are   paradoxical,    and   his  terms  are  used  ambigaoMJ^."   { 
His  later  years  were  spent  over  the  question  as  to  how  ftf  fti  ) 
qualities   of   matter   (e,  g.    hardness    and   whiteness)  were  stpiala 
existences,  only  to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  one  at  a  time,  fsr 
this  idle   devotion   to  externals,   Chuang  Tzti  ridiculed  him  ib 
following  doggerel: 

God^bas  made  you  a  shapely  sight, 

Yet  your  only  thought  is  the  **hard  and  white.*' 


882  Hni  YtLan  ^  {g.  A.D.  883-416.  A  Buddhist  priest, 
^  Chia ,  of  IfH  P^  Yen-m6n  in  Shansi ,  the  fonnder  of  tiie 
School,  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  Paradise  in  tiia  ^ 
promised  to  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Amida  Buddha.  As  a 
he  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  Classics  and  of  Taoism;  M 
meeting  Tao  An  he  at  once  became  his  disciple.  He  is  said  to 
used  the  philosophy  of  Chuang  Tzd  to  elucidate  diflBcolt  pQM 
his  preaching.  In  878  he  established  himself  at  J^  ll^ 
in  Hupeh,  where  he  taught  assiduously  until  bis  death. 

883  Hun  Chan   j$  J^ .    Died   A.D.    789.  Hereditary 
of  ^  IS   Eao-lan  in  Eansuh.  He  distinguished  himadf  ib 
wars,  and  in  785  assisted  Ma  Sui  and  Li  Shtog  againik  U 
kuang.    It  was   the  opinion   of  the  Turfan   chief  thai  Ami 
Generals  saved  the  T'ang  dynasty  from  his  assaults,  and  1m 
their  ruin.  With  the  aid  of  jealous  rivals  he  alienated  the 
a£Fection   from   Ma  Sui   and   Li   Shfing;   and  in  787,  at  a 
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ide  a  treftty  of  peace,  he  tried  to  seize  Hun  Chan  who 
with  diffieultj.  The  latter  retained  his  post  as  Minister  of 
tfl  his  death.  He  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  canonised 

t 

U-1*  ^"^M-^^  ^•^-  l^Sl'  '^^  Empress  of  Kublai  884 
he  aided  in  the  establishment  of  his  power,  and  he  owed 
her  wise  counsels.  She  was  most  economical,  eten  plaiting 
•tringi  into  clothing  and  making  rugs  out  of  the  rejected 
aheep-skins!  She  sympathised  with  the  fallen  Sungs, 
f  her  husband  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  dynasties, 
lid  to  take  any  of  the  Imperial  booty  which  she  said  ^*had 
MSed  for  their  descendants  and  now  has  fallen  to  us.**  She 
he  ex-Empress  with  great  kindness,  and  tried  to  send  her 
the  south.  Her  family  distinguished  itself  under  Genghis 
ho  entered  into  a  coTenaut  that  a  daughter  of  that  house 
Iways  be  Empress,  and  a  son  an  Imperial  son-in-law. 
tttly  most  of  the  Yiian  Empresses  were  of  the  Huug- 
nily. 

Slflah-fiUl  l^H^.  11th  and  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  885 
^  ^  3  Hsiu-ch^aug,  and  grandson  of  Hung  Hao. 
•had  as  a  poet  and  a  calligraphist  He  and  his  fellow- 
't  IV  7C  "^  Twm,  Yfian-tso,  a  professor  of  divination, 
with  his  uncle,  P£ng  Yiian-ts^ai,  were  known  as  the  ^ 
ae  Wonderful  Men  of  Hsin-ch*ang.  He  finally  took  orders 
idhist  priest,  and  was  known  as  ]^  ^  Hui  Hung,  under 
ime  he  wrote  the  >^  |J  :^  fj,   the   #  IS  ^,  and 

Than    ]^  S^.   A.D.?   1840-1893.    A  native  of  Soochow,  8«J 
Inated  as  first  chin  shih  in  1868,  anil  in  1887  was  appointed 
to   Russia,   Austria,  Germany,   and    Holland.    In   1890  he 
^Dior    Vice   President   of  th«*    Board    ot    War,    and   at   tho 
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end    of    1891     he    became    a    Minister    of   the    Trong-li 

887  Hung  Fa  jjo;:^.  The  beautiful  concubine  of  Tang  So, 
from  the  ^*red  flicker"  (a  dyed  yak's-tail)  which  she  always 
in  her  hand.  When  Li  Ghing  visited  her  master  she  was 
at  the  interview,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  fled  with  h 
very  night.  See  Chang  Chung^chien. 

888  Hung  Fa-t*ien  '^  ^  ^  (commonly  known  as  ^  ^ 
1848  —  1866.  Son  of  Hung  Hsiu-ch'flan,  whose  successor 
chosen  to  be,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  ^  Perfect 
When  Nanking  fell,  on  the  19th  July  1864,  he  eae 
Ghehkiang,  but  was  ultimately  captured  and  put  to  death 
lingering  process  at  the  capital  of  Eiangsi. 

889  Hung  Hao  ^^  ^  (T.  ^5®).  A.D.  1090-1155.  i 
of  Eiangsi,  distinguished  by  his  ability  even  in  early  yi 
1124  he  was  Commissary  of  Records  at  ^  Hsiu-chou,  i 
took  an  active  part  in  organising  relief  for  the-  sufferers  i 
great  flood,  even  stopping  supplies  destined  for  the  Couri  : 
to  feed  the  people,  who  called  him  ^^  ^  ^  Baddhi 
In  1129  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Chin^  sovereign,  i 
attempt  was  made  to  press  him  into  the  service  of  Lhl 
this  he  replied  that  not  only  was  he  unable  to  serve  twa 
but  that  he  would  willingly  do  his  utmost  to  extemii 
rebel  Liu.  For  this  rash  utterance  he  was  banished  in  ca|l 

}^,li4  L6ng-shan,  where  grass  did  not  sprout  before  11 
moon  while  snow  began  in  the  eighth  moon,  and  whflll 
to  live  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  insuffieient  ^ 
clothing.  He  was  taken  to  Peking,  whence  he  mtM 
communicate  secretly  with  the  two  captive  Emperooijl 
death  of  one  of  whom  he  wrote  a  touching  elegy,  lad 
was  released  and  sent  back,  and  was  kept  at  Court  a|| 
wish.    Here    he    devoted    his    energies    to    opposing    tha'^ 
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in  eooiaqaence  of  which  he  was  appointed  to  variooa 
(  proTincial  pottf,  among  others  to  ^  Ting-choa, 
BBiained  nine  jears.  He  was  the  author  of  the  i^  f^ 

•mall  eoUeeiioQ  of  historical  memoranda  regarding  the 
alj.    It   was   written    from    memory,  his  notes  haring 

from  him  and  burnt  on  his  release  from  captivity.  He 

respeeted  by  the  Tartars  who  were  eager  to  possess 
ii  poems  and  other  writings.  Canonised  as  J^  ^ .  See 


tn-Ohniail  ^  ^  t^.  A.D.  1812-1864.  A  native  of  890 
na  District  in  Knangtnng,  notorious  as  the  moving 
he  great  T'ai-p'ing  (Perfect  Peace)  rebellion.  After  a 
it  in  desultory  studies,  including  the  doctrines  of 
,  he  took  up  the  occupation  of  a  fortune-teller;  and 
ined  the  Jt.  i|^  ^  Society  of  God ,  organised  by  ^ 
in  Cbiu-t*ao,  of  which  he  rose  to  be  the  head,  one  of 
sneiates  being  Tang  Hsiu-chSug.  In  1836  he  started, 
rdert  of  Kuangtung  and   Euangsi,   a  sect  of  professing 

and    set  to  work  to  collect  followers,   styling  himself 
r  of  Christ.  In   July   1850  he  headed  a  rising  in   the 

^  ^   Kuei-p*ing,  and  made  his  way,  plundering  and 
M  £ar  as   j^  ^  Tnng-an.   He  then   adopte<l  the  term 

PQ  Heavenly  Dynasty  of  Perfect  Peace,  styling  himself 
;  Heavenly  King;  and  working  bis  way  northwards  in 
captured  Wu-ch'ang  and  all  the  other  cities  on  the 
down  to  An-ch4ng.  On  the  11th  March  1853  be  took 
and  vrith  that  city  as  his  headquarters  he  succeeded  in 
over  six  hundred  other  cities  in  no  less  than  sixteen 
B  eighteen  provinces.  There  he  remained  until  1864, 
Imperial  forces  under  Ts^ng  Kuo-fan  close<l  around  him 
ill    of    the   city   was   imminent.    On    the   30th   of  June, 
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seeiDg  that  all  was  lost,  he  took  poison,  his  body  beia 
Bubseqaently  fouud  and  burnt.  On  the  19th  Jnlj  Nanking  «i 
taken  by  assault,  and  one  of  the  greatest  rebellions  the  world  hi 
ever  seen  was  at  an  end.  From  the  hci  that  the  T^ai^p'iq 
ceased  to  shave  the  head  and  wear  a  queue  according  to  tli 
Manchu  fashion,  they  also  came  to  be  known  as  the  Long-hiini 
Rebels. 
891  Hung  Jen  %  ^,.  A.D.  602-675.  The  fifth  of  the  EMha 
Patriarchs  of  Buddhism.  He  was  the  son  by  a  minfsllM 
conception  of  a  virgin  named  Chon  of  ^  'ij^  Hnang-ma  i 
Hupeh,  and  was  the  re-incarnation  of  an  aged  wood-gatherviil 
applied  to  Tao  Hsin  for  instruction.  His  mother  was  driven  o«l  If 
her  parents  and  reduced  with  her  son  to  beggary.  He  gainal 
favour  of  the  fourth  Patriarch,  whom  he  succeeded.  About  870 
Hui-n6ng  came  to  him  from  Hsin-chon  in  Eaangtnng,  and 
set  to  menial  work.  Soon  afterwards  the  Patriardi  told  aaek 
his  monks,  over  700  in  number,  to  compose  a  gftthft,  in  ordir 
decide  who  should  be  his  successor.  The  favourite  i  ||p  ^ 
Hsiu,  wrote  on  a  wall  the  following  lines:  — 

Man's  body  is  like  the  B6dhi  tree; 
His  mind  is  like  a  mirror 
And  should  be  constantly  cleaned. 
Lest  dust  should  stick  to  it. 

Whereupon  Lu  Hui-n6ng  came  by  night  and  wrote  alongndb: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  B6dhi  tree; 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mirror; 
There  is  nothing  which  has  a  real  ezistenee; 
How  then  can  dust  be  attracted? 

He  thus  triumphed   over  Sh£n  Hsiu;  and  having  beeo  iw 
the    last    Patriarch,    was    sent   off  to    stady    in    leel! 
declaring  that  his  doctrine  was  complete,  Hang  Jen 
more  in  public. 
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Imif  Klia  1^^  (T.  ;^^).   A.D.  1117-1184.  Eldest  son  892  ^ 

'BiBg  Hm.    He  and  his  two  brothers,   Hong  Tsnn  and  Hang 

In,  wen   all  distingiiished  public  serTants  and   men  of  letters, 

•If  popolariy  known  afl  the  ^  ^  Three  Hangs.  He  graduated 

I  1142,  and  bj   1164  he  was  a  secretary  in  the  Privy  Conncil 

wt  r^ttdly  roaa  to  be  a  Minister  of  State,  but  resigned  his  post 

I  •  few  months.  Author  of  the  ^  >^ ,  a  collection  of  inscriptions 

f  thi  Han  dynasty,  published  in    1167,   to  which  he  afterwards 

lU  a  supplement.  Canonised  as   3^  ]^  • 

hBg  Uang-^dli  ^^^   (T.  |f|^).  A.D.  1746-1809.  A  893 

iBft  of  Anhui,    who   did    not    graduate   until    1790,   becoming 

ilmy  Chancellor  of  Kueichou  in  1792.  He  got  into  trouble  for 

HMlnig  the  high  officials,  but  was  pardoned  after  a  hundred  days 

pMt  in  DL  Of  a  joTial  disposition ,  fond  of  wioe  and  laughter,  he 

(■  sko  a  man  of  wide   learning  and  great  poetical  talents.  He 

li  tte   author  of  the    ^  ^  ^^   and  of  other  works  on   the 

)«>ti;.l«>ofthe   $t^J^BJ^1^U^  ^  geography  of 

k  iBpire,  and  of  a  collection  of  poems.   He  gave   himself  the 

hngHai  ^g[  (T.  ;^j|^.  H.  $||).  A.D.  1124-1203.  894 
^  son  of  Hung  Hao,  and  one  of  the  *Three  Hungs"  (see  Hun^ 
^).  Graduating  in  1145,  he  served  against  the  Chins^,  and  in 
n  he  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  Chin^  Emperor  Shih  Tsung 
his  aoeession.  He  refused  however  to  adopt  the  slavish  attitude 
idi  had  been  exacted  from  previous  envoys,  and  returneil,  after 
*iag  been  shut  up  for  three  days  without  food  in  Peking,  only 
be  degraded.  In  1167  he  was  made  a  secretary  in  the  Privy 
!acil«  and  then  a  sub-Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  (  ollege,  as  a 
■H  for  reaioring  discipline  in  the  Chehkiang  forces.  He  was 
aotlior  of  several  works;  among  others,  of  the  ^  ^1^^^* 
iUtctioD  of  extracts  from  the  national  literature,  with  criticisms 
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which  are  marked  by  depth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  jad 
He  also  distiDgnished  himself  by  his  attitude  towards  the  ^ 
which  had  previously  been  attributed  to  Yang  HsiiiDg,  strii 
show  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  from  the  pen  < 
writer. 

895  Hung  Tsun  ^^  ^  (T.  ;^  j^).  A.D.  1120-1174.  Seeo 
of  Hong  Hao,  and  one  of  the  ^^Three  Hnngs'*  (see  Hung 
He  graduated  in  1142,  and  served  at  intervals  on  the  Privy  ( 
for  many  years.  Author  of  the  ^  ^,  the  earliest  extaa 
on  coinage,  with  plates  and  descriptions  of  coins  horn  remob 
to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  including  legitimate  en 
coins  of  usurpers,  foreign  coins,  and  medals.  Canonised  as  * 

Hung  Wu.  See  Chu  Yiian-oliang. 

I. 

896  I  CMh  #  p.  Son  of  I  Yin,  to  whose  office  and  dign 
succeeded.  When  a  mulberry-tree  grew  up  suddenly  in  tlia 
yard  of  the  palace,  I  Chih  warned  the  Emperor  ^  J^  Tm 
B.C.  1637  —  1562,  that  this  omen  signified  a  lack  of  virtoft 
administration.  T^ai  Mou  thereupon  set  to  work  to  perfini 
diligently  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  in  three  days  the  MM 
tree  died. 

897  I  Ching  ^  j^.  A.D.  635-713.  A  native  of  Fan-yang  i« 
whose  surname  was  ^  (T.  ^  i|Q ).  He  had  barely  shed  y 
teeth  ere  he  decided  to  give  up  his  family  and  become  a 
priest.  At  fifteen  he  longed  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Fa 
Hsdan  Cbuang,  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  thirty- 
could  realise  the  dream  of  his  life.  He  spent  the  intertalj 
study,  devoting  five  years  to  the  Yinaya.  At  length,  iajj 
set  out  for  India,  breaking  his  journey  at  Palembang  ia 
where  he  spent  six  months  studying  Sanscrit.  Thence  1m 
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ti  on  the  Hooghly,  and  went  on  to  Nalanda,  which  became 
Ui  home  for  the  following  ten  yean.  In  the  year  695  he  returned 
to  China  and  was  reoeiTed  at  the  capital  with  much  honour.  He 
hmght  back  with  him  some  400  Buddhist  works,  an  image  of 
Iijn,  and  300  relics.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  teaching 
Md  writing,  leafing  behind  him  an  account  of  his  trafels  from 
wlieh  may  be  gathered  an  excellent  ?iew  of  monastic  life  in  India 
kng  the  7th  oentnry. 

ICbiU  ^  ^.  The  sobriquet  of  a  man  of  old,  named  Ch4u,  898 
vho  was  the  champion  wei  ehH  player  of  his  day.  He  is  mentioned 
tf  MsDcias. 

IkMA  f^\Si&^  ^'^'  1606-1661.  A  distinguished  Manchu  899 
fttcral,  who  in  1648  effected  the  capture  of  the  Ming  prince  ^ 
Fi  at  Wnhn,  and  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  in  the  subjugation 
sf  Koaagtnng,  Kiangsi,  Hnnan,  etc.  Twice  degraded,  he  was 
timtlieleM  chosen  to  drife  the  Ming  prince  of  Lu  from  his  last 
lhH|liuld  in  Chnsan  in  1657,  for  which  serfice  he  was  ennobled 
V  llaiqaia.  Died  while  completing  the  conquest  of  YfLnnan. 
<Wamail  as   Jf^fjji- 

Urlhttag    |>^S}S.    Tenth  son  of  O-yi-tu.   Died  A.D.   1663.  900 
Aiaeesasfal  leader  of  the  Manchu  forces  in  their  war  with  China, 
N  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  Shun  Chih.  Ennobled  as 
hri  and  canonised  as   J^  ||[ . 

fg^  ^.  A  fiimous  physician  of  remote  antiquity.  901 

—  ff.  A.D.  672-717.  The  religious  designation  of  the  902 
astronomer    ^  ^    Chang    Sui.    A    clerer    youth,    he 
about   until   summoned   to  Court  by  the  Emperor  Ilsiian 
\  who  was  so  struck  by  his  marfellous  feats  of  memory  that 
aiMrnaanl  him  as   ^    Holy  Man  or  Prophet.  His  sense  ot  justice 
■   so  keen    that  on   one  occasion  ho  refused  to  interfere  with  a 
on    the  son   of  an  old   woman   who   had   been  most  kind 
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to  him  as  a  boy.  He  is  credited  with  magical  powers,  and 
the  rebellion  of  An  Lu-shan.  The  Emperor  moarned  for  h; 
composed  his  epitaph.   His  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
He    was    the    author    of  a  large   work   on    ritual,    and   < 
mathematical  treatises.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  jfp  f^ . 

903  I  Hstian  |^3^.  Died  A.D.  867.  The  religions  name 
founder  of  the  famous  (^  ^  Lin-chi  school  of  Baddh: 
object  is  to  show  the  diflBculty  of  self-improYement,  • 
each  man  has  the  requisite  power  in  himself  to  oonq) 
difficulty.  I  Hsdan,  surnamed  ^  Hsing,  was  a  natiye  of  Sh 
and  in  early  life  yisited  several  of  the  then  noted  tes 
Buddhism*  Later  on  he  settled  at  a  small  monastery  i 
modem  j]£  ^  Ch6ng-ting  Fu  in  Chihli,  and  was  sofq 
possess  magical  powers.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

904  II  3^  ^  •  l^he  reputed  builder  of  wheeled  vehicles  in  i 
of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2697. 

905  I-jen  ^  \ .  Died  B.C.  247.  The  personal  name  of  m  | 
of  Chao  Hsiang,  ruler  of  the  Ch4n  State.  In  250  he  i 
his  father  and  reigned  under  the  title  of  ^  j|||  Choang 
Reputed  father  of  the  First  Emperor  (see  La  Pu^wd). 

906  I  K*uan  %%.  Died  B.C.  112.  A  famous  schol 
flourished  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  djB 
was  at  first  so  poor  that  he  had  to  study  while  hosi^ 
agricultural  labourer.  He  rose  to  be  Censor,  and  in  r 
appointed  to  correct  the  calendar.  ^ 

907  I  Kung  ^^.  7th  cent.  B.C.  A  Duke  of  the  W(i 
noted  for  his  love  of  cranes.  He  e?en  carried  one  into  1^ 
him  when  fighting  against  the  northern  barbarians,  «|| 
of  folly,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  ii  ni^ 
cost  him  a  severe  defeat.  j 

908  I-sang-o  ^^^.    A.D.  1638-1703.  An  Imperials 
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idnftlad  as  ekin  Mh  in  1652,  and  rose  to  be  President  of 
id  of  RoTenae  in  1677.  In  1682  he  inipected  the  Yellow 
■d  adviaad  agaioft  a  proposed  change  to  sea-transportation 
tribate  riea.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  superintended  the 
ioa  at  Ningnta  in  Eirin  of  a  fleet  to  check  Russian 
meat  In  1607  he  was  entrusted  with  the  establishment 
ler-MTfiea  during  the  expedition  of  E'ang  Hsi  against 
He  was  noted  for  his  ayersion  to  capital  puoishment. 
d  as  ^  Id,  and  admitted  in  1747  into  the  Temple  of 
u 

la-yin  J^  J^ .  J^  G9  •  ^  Mahomedan ,  a  native  of  909 
n,  who  accompanied  A-lao-wa-ting  to  Hangchow.  In  1273 
ed  at  the  siege  of  Hsiang-yang.  He  surveyed  the 
es,  and  planted  a  mangonel  at  the  south-east  corner.  Its 
ras  ISO  catties  (over  200  lb$.);  and  when  the  machinery 
haiged,    the    noise    **shook    heaven    and    earth.**   It  broke 

before  it,  and  pierced  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  7  feet. 
in  ISSO,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^  "i^  Yakoob. 
\  ^ .  B.C.  2200.  The  reputed  inventor  of  wine.  He  is  910 
have  prepared  some  and  to  have  presented  it  to  the 
I,  who  tasted  it  and  was  pleased  with  the  flavour,  but 
n  afiar  ages  this  wine  will  become  a  great  curse.** 
>  ha  banished  I  Ti,  and  forbade  its  use. 
(.  Bee  Id  T8*1li. 

^  -g^.   7th  cent.   B.C.   Brother  to  Ch'uug  Erh,  and  like  911 
mauy  years  an  exile.  Known  in  history  as    j^  ^. 
13^.  7th  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  |^    Vung-chou,  whose  912 
name  was   ^    Wn,  Ya  being  his  style.  He  became  chief 
Doke    Hnan   of  Ch'i   (see   Huau   Kuwj);   and   whou   that 

said   ha  had   tasted  all  flavours  except  that  of  a  boiled 
Va   at  once  cooked   his  own  sou  and  served  up  the  dish 
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to  his  master.  Hib  palate  was  so  delicate  that  he  could  disiini 
betweeu  the  waters  of  the  y^    Tztx  and  the  y^   Sh6iig^ri?en 

913  I  Yin  ^  ^.  18th  cent.  B.C.  Minister  under  Ch'6ng  T 
first  Emperor  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  The  enToy  sent  to  san 
him\to  Coart  returned  fi?e  times  before  he  could  persuade  I 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  at  once  placed  at  the  head  d 
administration,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  against 
infamous  tyrant  Chieh  Kuei  which  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  and  placed  his  master  upon  the  throne.  He  ban 
Ch'tog  Twang's  grandson,  who  ultimately  succeeded,  for  misoov 
and  kept  him  in  exile  until  he  promised  to  reform.  He  oonft 
many  benefits  upon  the  State  by  the  wisdom  of  his  coonsebv 
when  he  died  there  is  said  to  haye  been  a  dense  fog  for  I 
days.  Some  say  that  his  personal  name  was  fSf  UH  A4 
others  that  it  was  ^  Chih.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was 
in  a  hollow  mulberry-tree,  and  that  he  ingratiated  himsdf 
Ch^^ng  T'ang  by  means  of  his  skill  in  cookery. 

914  I  Ytian  ^  TC-   13th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  maker  of  eb| 
metal  images  for  Buddhistic  worship.  His  images  were  taid 
quite  lifelike  in  appearance. 

915  He  Chepe    ^i$  ^  ^.    A.D.    1326-1332.    Second   m 

Hosila.    At    the    death    of  Tup    Timur,    he  was  placed   ope 

throne    by    the   latter*s    widow    as    ninth    Emperor   of   ilia  < 

dynasty,  but  died  within  the  year.  Canonised  as   ^L  ^^ .      <^ 

I: 
J- 

916  Jan  Cli*iu  H  ^    (T.   ^  ^ ).    Born   B.C.    520.    Om  jj 

disciples    of    Confucius,    who   accompanied   his   maater 
latter  quitted  his  native  State  of  Lu.  SubeeqaenUy  hb 
and    incurred    the    censure  of  Confucius  by  dooUing   tli» 
graiu  in  order  to  increase  the  revenues  of  his  ■OTenign. 
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V    #^    (T.   "fj^^^)-    Bora    B.C.    544.    Oae    of  the  917 
of   Cod  facias,    and    a   aatife    of  the  La  State.   He  was 
I  word  and  opright  in  condact.  When  he  was  dying  of  a 
I  diaeaae,  (k>Dfacio8  woald  not  go  into  the  room  to  take 
him,    but    shook    bands   with   him   throagh  the   window. 
•  commentators  think  that  the  Master  was  deterred  by  the 
Mit  Cbn  Hsi  maintains  that  it  was  becanse  the  patient's 
wrongly  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  room. 
ng   ^^   (T.   ^  ^  ).    Bom    B.C^    523.    One    of  the  918 
of  Confacias,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
la   ^  j^ .   5th  cent    B.C.  A  military  commander  ander  919 
if    (*hiDg    of   the    Ch'i    State,    and    a   writer   on  the  art 


Ig-hstUm  ^^S    (T.    Jj^^y    A.D.    1803-1861.  920 
m    the    ranks    of   the    Fahkien    army,    and    distinguished 
Toatly  against  the  T'ai-p4ng  rebels  in  Chehkiang,  of  which 
he  became  Commander-in-chief.  He  was  slain  at  the  taking 
how,  after  a  prolonged  and  determined  resistance.  Canonised 

I 

1-yiln  ft  ^  ig  (T.  ^  H).  A.D.  1669-1744.  Deyoted  921 

boyhood  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  graduated  in  1723 
employe<l  in  editing  the  Topography  of  Kiangnan.  He 
itly  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Censorate.  Ho  was  the 
r  a  rerised  version  of  the  Book  of  Rites  and  of  a  work  on 
.rchit«ctare,  besides  editing  the  Four  Books  ^  the  Canon  of 
Wv,  etc.  etc.  He  is  popularly  known  as  ^»|  "^  -^  t^  , 
place  of  residence  in  Chihli. 

IS    a  Wf    (T.    ^  f}-).   5tli  and  Cth  cent.  A.D.  A  high  922 
ader   the   Ch'i    and    Liang   dyiitistius.    At   Ihe    early  age  of 
alreaiiy  excelled  in  composition,  and  ere  long  both  Wang 
«1    Sbcu    Yo   had   to   acknowledge    his   superiority    of  style. 

23 
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On  one  occasion,  ^  ^  (h)  (^'^'vl  Yen-hui  said  to  Jen 
'^You  have  there  a  son ,  a  hundred  of  whom  wonld  not  be  c 
many,  while  even  one  cannot  be  reckoned  as  few.**  Whe 
as  Censor  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dyn 
accusations  or  impeachments  were  always  written  on  whi' 
and  were  consequently  of  a  more  serious  character  th 
written  on  yellow  paper. 

923  Jen  Hsiao  f^E:  S  •  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Governor  of  modern  Ei 
under  the  First  Emperor.  He  carried  with  him  500,000 
colonists  to  aid  in  reclaiming  and  settling  the  new  territoi 
his  residence  on  the  sito  of  the  modem  city  of  Canton, 
the  short-lived  reign  of  the  Second  Emperor,  he  felt 
approaching;  and  sending  for  Chao  T^o,  he  confided  to 
anticipations  as  to  the  coming  revolt  of  Ch*6n  Shdng 
troubles  likely  to  be  brought  upon  the  country  by  Hfl 
and  others. 

924  Jen  Kong  Tzfi  fi  ^  -^ .  A  famous  fisherman  of  old.  \ 
in  the  sea  with  a  cable  and  a  huge  hook  on  which  fifty  o 
fixed  as  bait. 

925  Jen  Mo  f^  tI^  .  A  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  §i 
of  14  became  an  ardent  student,  spending  most  of  his  t 
forest,  where  he  made  a  rude  hut.  On  clear  nights  he  wi 
by  the  light  of  the  moon;  otherwise,  he  used  to  light 
When  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  came  to  any  point  of 
he  would  note  it  down  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  or  on  U 
and  as  fast  as  the  latter  were  spoilt,  disciples,  in  adoi 
his  zeal,  supplied  him  with  new  ones. 

926  Jen  Ta-oh'un  fi  :^  #  (T.  l^/  ;fi  and  -f*  Q).  A«P 

1789.  A  native  of  Eiangsu.  Graduated  as  chin  tAsA  in  | 
in  1773  became  a  Compiler  in  the  Imperial  Libruj.  J 
several  works  on  ancient  ceremonies  and  history,  besides 
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.  Hit  writiDgi  hare  been  specially  recommended  to  students 

f  Chik-tnog. 

mg.    See   (W.    Liao)  S[an  T'ien  Hou;  (Sung)  Chao 

Uing)  Kao  Chih. 

i  ^  R,  (T.  #  5fta).  Died  A.D.  92.  A  nati?e  of  Nan-  927 
Honmo.  He  roee  in  A.D.  87  to  be  Minister  of  Works 
I  Emperor  Ho  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  but  his  counsels 
aside  in  fayonr  of  those  of  the  ennnch  Ch^ug  Chung.  In 
I  he  was  an  ardent  student  of  Taoism,  and  remained  all 
ree  from  ambition  and  a  just  and  upright  man. 

Ting.  See  Lin  Ying. 

Ig  ft^.  A.D.  1810-1874.  A  Manchu  of  the  Plain  White  928 
vho  entered  the  Sacrificial  Court  in  1845,  and  rose  through 
orta  to  be  Viceroy  of  Chihli  in  1858,  having  received  the 
&  of  baturu  in  1854.  In  command  of  the  Banner  forces 
I  1^  Pa-li*ch'iao  in  1860,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Allied 
nee  the  title  taken  by  Count  Palikao\  aivl  was  degraded. 
be  was  sent  as  Tartar  General  to  Canton,  and  in  1866 
iTieeroy  of  the  Two  Kuang,  where  his  dignified  presence 
beoiu  manners  were  much  appreciated  by  foreigners. 

ng.  See  Li  Tan. 

b'dng    $j^*    The    reputed    inventor    of    music,    and  929 
onder  the  Yellow   Emperor,   B.C.   2698,   for  whom  he  is 
have    regulated    the    calendar  and  constructed   a  celestial 

i^«Ch'i  ^  ^^.  5th  cent.  B.(\  An  old  man,  who  was  930 
ronfncius  playing  and  siuging.  *^Vou  seem  very  happy, 
the  Master;  **how  is  this?"  ''Among  living  creatures,'* 
reply,  *'I  have  secured  the  lot  of  a  human  being;  among 
^ngs  I  am  a  man;  and  I  have  had  90  years  of  this  life. 
eaa  are  three  reasons  why  I  should  be  happy.** 
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931.  Jung  Ytian    ^  |g    (or  :t^).    A    Minister    under    the    Yello^ 
Emperor,  B.C.  2698,  said  to  have  been  the  inyentor  of  bells. 

932  Ea  Hsiin  ^  ^  (T.  jtWi)  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  natire  of  Too- 
huang  in  Eansuh,  who  graduated  as  hsiao  lien  and  rose  to  be 
Governor  of  Han-yang.  His  probity  made  him  an  object  of  dreid 
to  Tung  Cho,  to  whom,  after  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Shao 
Ti  and  the  murder  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  he  had  writtea, 
**With  congratulations  at  your  door  and  lamentations  at  thegrtfi^ 
you  have  indeed  need  for  caution.'*  Tung  Cho  placed  him  opoi 
the  Privy  Council ,  but  he  declined  to  imitate  the  serrility  of  Ui 
colleagues  and  was  soon  sent  to  the  provinces.  Returning  to  flu 
capital,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  of  a  carbuncle.  On  oneoccaooif 
an  enemy  of  his  was  threatened  with  death.  The  question  wa8reiBRii| 
to  Ka  Hsdn,  who  adrised  that  he  should  be  pardoned;  bat  whenttij 
culprit  presented  himself  to  tender  thanks,  Ea  Hstln  refused  toi 
him ,  alleging  that  he  had  acted  only  in  the  interests  of  jm^lkt 

933  Eaisun  Ehan    ;^|Ij.    A.D.    1282-1311.    Nephew   of 
whom    he    succeeded    in    1807    as    third    Emperor    of  the 
dynasty.    Timur's  wife,   fearful  of  revenge  for  her  ill-treatmoi 
Eaisun  and  his  mother  and  brother,  tried  to  seize  the  Begen^ 
another   Prince;  however  the  loyalty  of  the  Junior  Ministar 
^J  ^  ^    Harahassan     foiled     her     plans,     and     she    aid 
supporters    paid    for    their   treason    with    their    lives.    Kaisu 
anxious    to    distinguish    himself   as    a    ruler,    and    wm    laviA 
rewards  and  titles;  but  he  achieved  few  noteworthy  raforms 
forbidding    irregular    official    appointments,   restoring   the 
colonies,  and  causing  the  children  sold  in  the  freqnent 
be     redeemed     by     Government.     He    was    slaTiablj    d^folr^^ 
Buddhism,    though    personally    a  lover  of  wine  and 
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Ceotnl  Aflian  prieets  defied  the  law  and  the  Princes.  In  1809 
there  wis  a  new  iasne  of  silyer  tael  notes,  and  the  first  Mongol 
cti$k  were  coined.  Canonised  as   ^  ^. 

Kan  Chiang    "^  )KF  •    3rd   cent.    B.C.    The   name   of  a  famous  934 
•vonl-maker,   who  with  his  wife  once  cot  off  their  hair  and  nails 
uid  threw  them  into  the  fnmace  to  make  the  metal  ron,  turning 
oot  u  the  result  two  swords   which  were  named  after  them  Kan 
CUang  and    ^  ^   Mo  Teh. 

Kin  Pao    ^  f(    (T.    ^  ^ ).    4th  cent.  A.D.   A  writer  who  935 
ioonshed    under    the   Emperor    YQan    Ti    of   the    Chin    dynasty. 
Princtpally  known  as  the  author  of  the  i^  Jl^  IB «   ^  collection 
tf  sopematural  legends. 

Km  rien  Hon  Ji  ^  ^.  Wife  of  Yeh-la  Ta-shih,  whom  she  936 
Meeeeded  in  1135  as  second  soTereign  of  the  Western  Liao  dynasty, 
ViigntDg  orer  some  85,000  warriors  until  the  accession  of  her  son 
ii  1142.  The  latter  died  in  1153,  and  was  canonised  as  'fH  ^. 
KinWdn-hiin  #;^^  (T.  #  5^).  A.D.  1633-1674.  A  937 
^DMt  Bannerman  who  rose  by  1667  to  be  Governor  of  Chihli. 
iWe  he  Tisited  erery  part  of  his  jurisdiction  on  horseback, 
>lattended,  and  so  brought  to  light  many  abuses.  A  year  later 
W  was  transferred  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ytlunan  and  Kueichou, 
i^kcfe  he  suspected  the  treasonable  plans  of  Wu  San-kuei  and 
bfcmied  to  counteract  them,  especially  by  training  the  Viceregal 
In  1671  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  compelled  to  attend 
buriaL  When  he  returned  in  1673,  all  his  trained  troops  had 
•educed  from  their  allegiance,  and  nearly  every  office  and 
ily  was  held  by  a  conspirator.  Wu  San-kuei  fixed  Jan.  30,  1674, 
riling:  and  on  the  27th  he  slew  Chu  Kuo-chih,  Gorf.-rnor  of 
n,  and  sent  a  force  against  Kuei-yang  Fu.  The  Proviiiciul 
nder-in-chief,  after  some  hesitatiou,  declare^l  for  the  rebeU, 
did    ^  l|]  '^  Ts'ao  Shen-chi,  (tovernor  of  Kueichou.   Finding  it 
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impossible  to  hold  Euei-yang,  Ean  Wfin-han,  whose  women  had  « 
committed  snicidej  retired  to  ^  j^  ChSn-ydan  Fu ,  where  he  hopft 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  Hunan  Imperialists.  The  Commander  $i 
that  city,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  Wu  San-kuei,  and  bes^gd 
the  Viceroy  in  a  temple  within  the  walls.  Scorning  to  leave  Ui 
province,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  oflScial  robes,  made  obeiiiaM 
twice  towards  Peking,  and  slew  himself,  as  did  one  of  his  soM 
The  people  found  his  corpse  sitting  in  awful  lifelike  state,  lai 
gave  it  honourable  burial  beside  the  temple,  whence  some  yefli 
later  it  was  removed  to  Peking  and  interred  with  public  hoooM 
Canonised   as   J^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Patrioii. 

938  Ean  Ying  -^:^.  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  military  official,  vkl 
served  under  Pan  Ch'ao  during  his  great  campaign  in  Ceniri 
Asia.  In  A.D.  96  he  was  ordered  by  Pan  Ch'ao  to  proceed  l| 
envoy  to  Syria,  which  was  then  a  province  of  the 
Empire.  He  actually  reached  ^  [^  T4ao-chih,  a  country  oi 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  there  he  was  deterred 
advancing  by  the  natives,  who  told  him  that  under  fiii 
circumstances  it  was  a  three  months*  sea-voyage  to  Syria, 
otherwise  it  might  take  as  much  as  two  years. 

939E'anT86    H^    (T.    ^^).    Died    A.D.    242.    A   natin 
Shan-yin   in  Chehkiang,   who  at   13  years  of  age  dreamt  tU 
saw   his  name  blazoned  forth  in  the  moon.  He  was  so  poor 
he  had  to  become  a  menial  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  There, 
his    work    was    done,    he    managed  to  educate  himself,  uq\ 
some    knowledge    even    of    mathematics.     He    thus   aaeeaeMi 
graduating  as  hsiao  lien ,  and  was  appointed  to  a  poet  m 
Sun   Ch'dan  became  his  patron,   and   ultimately  xaiaed  him 
tutor    to    the    Heir  Apparent.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
and    for    a    long    time    all    important  questions  beariDg  Oft 
ceremonial  and  statute  law  were  referred  to  him. 
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ling  Hi  or  Kanghi.  See  K*ang  Hsi. 

rang  Fdng  TM    j^  JH  "7*.  A  worthy  of  old,  who  attaiued  940 
0  tbe  conditioQ  of  an  Immortal  by  eating  sweet  chrysaDthemum 
liljuiiper  seeds. 

rang  Hsi  j^  ^.  A.D.  1655-1723.  The  title  of  the  reign  of  941 
iilSli  HsOan-i,  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Shun  Chih.  He 
Meeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age, 
ttd  nx  years  later  he  took  up  the  reins  of  gofernment.  Fairly 
Ul  and  well  proportioned,  he  loved  all  manly  exercises  and 
iifolsd  three  months  annually  to  hunting.  Large  bright  eyes 
Kgkied  op  his  face,  which  was  pitted  with  smallpox.  Contemporary 
iWirreis  Tie  in  praising  his  wit,  understanding,  and  liberality  of 
iiid.  Indefatigable  in  goyemment,  he  kept  a  careful  watch 
It  hii  Ministers,  his  lo?e  for  the  people  leading  him  to  prefer 
MMny  to  taxation.  He  was  personally  frugal,  yet  on  public 
Nib  he  would  larish  large  sums.  His  piety  towards  his 
inadmother  endeared  him  to  the  Chinese;  and  his  affability  to 
RH^gnen,  althongh  he  deemed  foreign  trade  undesirable,  won  the 
lod  will  of  Europeans.  He  was  hardly  of  age  when  the  Three 
ladatories  rebelled;  but  though  in  1675  only  Chihli,  Honau,  and 
laotajig  were  left  in  bis  peaceable  possession,  he  never  despaired. 
1681  his  rule  was  re-established  over  China,  and  two  years 
m  OTcr  Formosa.  His  punitive  expeditions  against  Galdau  and 
t  Wang  Arabtan  carried  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the 
nfen  of  Kokand  and  Badakshan  and  to  the  confines  of  Tibet. 
1679  the  first  treaty  with  Russia  was  made,  and  nine  years 
tr  he  firmly  checked  an  attempt  by  his  new  allies  at 
RMchment.  He  patronised  the  Jesuits  whom  he  employed  in 
rvjiog  the  empire,  in  astronomy,  and  in  casting  cannon; 
igh  Utterly  he  found  it  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  on 
r  propttgaudisni.    In    1677   the   East  India  Company  e8tab]islie<l 
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an    agency    at    Amoy,    which    though    withdrawn    in    1681 
re-established  in   1685.   His  literary  enterprises  alone  would  n 
to  render   him  illustrious.  During  his  reign,  and  almost  under 
personal  supervision,   the   following  works  were  produced:  — 
great  Imperial  Dictionary^  containing   40,000   characters;  the 
Concordance    to   all   literature,  known   as   the   JUL^C^il^* 
extensive  Encyclopaedias,    the   '^^^^9  ^^^  tlie   "^  "^ 
^  ^  Jl^ ,    the    latter    of  which   fills  1628   yolumes  8?o  an 
profusely  illustrated;  and  the   |^^^i|l^9  &  ^vnA.  of  OraiM 
aid    in    literary    composition.   He  had  also  begun  the   -^  j£ 
3^,    a    collection    of    elegant    extracts    from    the    hiBtorical 
philosophical    writers,    and   'the    ^^^^1    &    coUeciioi 
selected  phrases  from  renowned  masterpieces.  His  own  writinf 
considerable.    In    the    j^  ^l|  "f^  ^  1    which    purports    to   ba 
familiar  sayings  jotted  down  by  his  son,  the  aged  Emperor  dij 
his  own  character;   and   though   a  justifiable   vanity  and  sem 
his  own  importance   are  discernible,  a  very  kingly  character! 
Canonised  as   ^  j(§^  'fH  _^  ^, 

942  K*ang-U  Hui-hui    J^  M  0  0    (T.    ^M)^   ^.D.  IS 

1333.  Son  of  Pu-hu-mu  and  elder  brother  of  E'ang-li  K'uei-k 
After  serving  in  various  capacities  he  rose  by  1330  to  I 
Minister  of  State.  He  memorialised  that  the  number  of  BiA 
and  Taoist  priests  might  be  reduced,  and  temple  lands  tili 
other  property;  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  retired  firomij 
life.  He  and  his  brother  were  known  as  the  ^  1^  Pair  of  % 
^^K^aug-li**  was  the  name  of  their  father's  tribe.  It  came 
regarded  as  their  sarname. 

943  K*ang-U  K*uei-k*uei  J^  M *#*#  (T.  ^\\\Y  A.D. 

1345.   A   distinguished  official   of  the  Yfian  dynasty,  whoee 
and  uprightness  gained  for  him   the   esteem  of  the  Em 
Ti.   Raised  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  State,  he  did  hie 
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oeouige  education  and  to  restore  the  examiDation  sj^stem  which 
bd  fiJlen  into  diauae.  On  one  occasion  he  presented  to  the 
Eaperor,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  a  picture  of  Pi  Kan 
Ijj  Koo  Chnog-shn;  and  on  another  occasion,  finding  his  Majesty 
kit  is  admiration  ofer  a  painting  by  the  Emperor  Hui  Tsung  of 
the  Sang  dynasty,  he  remarked  that  there  was  at  any  rate  one 
tUag  which  that  monarch  coald  not  do.  Being  pressed  to  explain, 
W  qsieily  added,  '^Hni  Tsung  could  not  go?ern.**  Canonised  as 
A  A*  ^^  K*ang^li  Hui-huu 

[    rang  TL  See  Sta-ma  Yo. 

[    boADg   ^§    (T.   ^1^).  A.D.  491-538.  A  native  ofPo-  9U 
}     hi  in    Shantung,    of    extremely    fierce    appearance    and    warlike 
intiiict  He  declared  that  a  man  ought  to  carve  his  way  through 
tk  vorld  with  a  sword,  and  not  sit  droning  over  books.  Together 


vitk  his  brother,  ^  ^  Eao  Ch^ien ,  who  was  put  to  death  as  a 
tttitor,  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
tin  overthrow  of  the  Northern  Wei  and  ultimate  establishment  of 
the  Northern  Ch4  dynasty  (see  Kao  Huan)^  but  was  defeated  in 
kttis  by  Til-wAn  T'ai  and  slain  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
^  one  occasion,  when  crossing  the  Yellow  River  and  making 
Iks  osnal  libation  to  the  water-god,  he  cried  out,  '*If  you  are  the 
:  pi  of   the    river,    I    am    the    tiger   of   the  land!**   Canonised  as 

tao  Ch*mi    ^  ^    (T.    -f-  ^ ).    6th    cent.    B.C.    One    of   the  945 
^uplu  of  Confucius,  noted  for  his  simple  goodness  and  his  filial 
Ksty.  He  entered  official  life,   and  on  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
ah   he   received  shelter  from  a  man  whom  he  had  condemned, 
jsdge,  to  lose  his  feet;  thus  showing  that  his  administration  of 
law,  if  severe,  was  just. 
dUUl    pp^  Y^  •   Brother  to   Kao   Yen,   upon  whose  death  in  fHO 
^1    be   seized   the   throne  and  proclaimed  himself  fourth  Emperor 
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of   the  Northern   Ch4  dynasty.    Proud,   sensual,  and  extravaga^:^ 
he  neglected  his  duties,  and  in  564  resigned  the  throne  to  his  ^ici^ 

^   Wei.  At  length  his  dominions  were  annexed  by  the  House  o/ 
Chou,   and   he  and  his  son   ^|^  H6ng,  known  in  history  as  iffj 

^ ,  together  with  all  his  family,  were  slain.  Canonised  as  jQ^jJH 

947  Kao  Ch*an  ^  ^ .  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  natiye  of  Po-hai  in  Shantoog, 
who  at  first  failed  to  take  his  chin  shih  degree.  He  consoled  hiiiiMlf 
however  by  writing  some  verses  in  which  he  pointed  out  thtt  fti 
beautiful  hibiscus  blooms  late,  when  the  peach  and  the  almHi 
blossoms  are  gone;  and  he  justified  his  simile  by  presenting  himatf 
again  as  a  candidate  and  winning  the  coveted  prise.  By  876  hi 
had  risen  to  high  office,  but  it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  is  knoffc 

948  Kao  ChMlsing  ^  ^  i|t  or  Kao  Chi;  g  ch'ang  (T.  |g  %)> 
Died    A.D.   929.    A   native  of  Shensi,  who  was  a  terTani-boj  ii 
the  establishment  of  the  wealthy  man  adopted  by  Cha  Wte  m  Ml 
son.   He  gained  favour  with  Chu  W6n,  and  in  907  was  plaeriii| 
charge  of  Ching-nan,  a  part  of  Hupeh  between  the  Han  rivsr 
the  Yang-tsze.    In  918  he  became  Prince  of  Po-hai  in  Shan 
and  invaded   Sstlch'uan.   In   923  he  tendered  his  allegiance  to 
Later  T^ang  dynasty,   and  was  appointed  Prince  of  ^  ^  Hi 
p'ing  in  Hu-Euang.  In  927  he  revolted,  but  in  928  he 
defeated  by   the   Ch^u   State   and   his   power  broken.    ESi 
successor  once  more  submitted  to  the  Twangs,  and  waa  re 
and  the  Ching-nan  Principality  draped  on  until  963,  when  il 
annexed  by  the  House  of  Sung. 

949  Kao  Ch^i-oho  ^^^  (T.  ^Z-  H.  ^fS)-^^-l 

1738.    Cousin  of  Kao  Ch'i-wei.    Graduated  as  chin  shik  in 
and   shut  himself  up  to  study  for  several  years  before  ea 
his  career.  In  1720  he  became  Governor  of  Euangaii  whenk^ 
down  an  aboriginal  rising  by  riding  alone  and  onamied  idk 
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ikioiighold.  In  1723—4  ha  was  Viceroy  of  the  Tfln-Kuei 
660,  and  preTantad  an  infaaion  of  Hbet  hj  the  Kokonor 
ila.  Tranaferred  to  FohkieDy  ha  sulgogated  many  of  the 
aan  tribaa.  In  1780  ha  was  ennobled  as  Baron «  and  honoured 
the  task  of  preparing  the  site  for  the  Emperor's  tomb.  In 
he  was  caUed  to  be  President  of  a  Board  at  Peking.  His 
I  character  kept  him  in  continual  hot  water,  bat  the  Emperor 
iae  enough  not  to  let  him  be  dismissed.  Author  of  a  collection 
I  own  and  his  wife's  poems  entitled  ^  ^  dS^  ^  J^- 
isedas   ^H- 

Cail-wei  I^^JSL  (T.  ^Z  <^<l$a9)-  A.D.  1646-  950 
A  Chinese  Bannerman,  son  of  a  distiuguished  minor  official 
aagsi  who  was  canonised  for  his  steadiiMt  refusal  to  join 
ChiDg-chung.  He  entered  official  life  as  a  bitgeJii  or  clerk; 
lent  most  of  his  career  in  Hunan,  where  owing  to  his  serf  ices 
t  Wu  San-kuei  he  roee  to  be  Commander-in-chief.  It  is 
ed  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  his  men  were  reduced  to 
(  their  saddles  for  food;  still  they  refused  to  surrender. 
terrsd  in  1721  to  Kiangnan,  he  skilfnUy  organised  the  defences 

waterways,  over  100  in  number,  near  Shanghai.  He  became 
.nd   Secretary  in   1725.   Canonised  as   ^  ^,  and  included 

Temple  of  Worthies. 

t^'l^'^  ^  iBt  CI"-  :t  M  )•  ^'^'  576-647.  A  natiTc  of  951 
i  in  Shantung,  and  nephew  of  Ch^aug-sun  Wn-chi,  who 
It  him  up.  Under  the  Emperor  Tang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty 
IS  employed  in  the  Board  of  Rites;  but  he  was  banished  to 
;tong  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  a  high  official  who 
beonded  to  Korea.  In  622  he  joined  the  Twangs,  and  was 
eateemed  by  the  future  Emperor  Tai  Tsnng,  then  GoTemor 
ig-chon,  in  whose  pbt  against  the  Heir  Apparent  hejoiued. 
7   he    was   raised   to   high   office   and   ennobled  as  Duke;  but 
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he   was    soon   sent  in   disgrace  to   Sstich'cian,   where  he  abolislit 
the  evil  practice  of  neglecting  to  nurse  the  sick,  improved  irrigatioir, 
and  promoted  education.  Recalled  in  631  as  head  of  the  Ciyil  OSm, 
he  proved  a  most  successful  Minister.  In  642  he  and  Wei  Cb^og 
compiled  the    ^  /®  "1$  ^   Encyclopaedia,   a  work  for  which  Ui  j 
wide  reading  especially  fitted  him.  Three  years  later  he  aided  thi 
Heir    Apparent    to    govern    during   the  Emperor's  absence  on  u 
expedition   against  Korea.  The  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung  visited  him  ii 
his  last  illness,  and  canonised  him  as    ^||^* 

952  Kao  Hsien-chih  ^  f[l{  ^ .  Died  A.D.   755.  A  Korean  in  tk 
service  of  the  Emperor  Hsiian  Tsung  of  the  T'ang  dynas^.  Aihr 
several   expeditions  against  the  Turfans,  he  penetrated  in  747 
far  as  Ush,  returning  only  because  the  eunuch  Inspector  waiabiij 
to  go  on.  Three  years  later  he  made  a  successful  expedition 
the   ^  PI    Stone  Nation  (?).    He  was  then  appointed  Prefect 
^  ^    Wu-wei,   and  subsequently  ennobled  as  Duke.  In  75S 
assisted  the   ^   Jung  Prince   against  An  Lu-shan,  and  sai 
in   holding  the  )l^  T^ung  Pass.    He  was  accused  of  robbery  tf 
eunuch   Inspector,  because  when   he  found  that  he  could  not 
T^ai-yiian  Fn,  he  distributed  the  grain  in  the  granaries  amoig 
men   and  burnt  what  they  could  not  carry  away.  In  spite  of 
murmurs  of  his  army,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death. 

953  Kao  Hsing  ^  J^  (T.   ^  ^).  A.D.  1245-1818.  A  natiit 
Ts^ai-chou,  who  was  a  powerful  youth  and  used  a  *Hw( 

bow.   One  day  he  was  hunting,  when  suddenly  a  tiger  spmf 
of   the  jungle  with  a  terrific  roar.    His  companions  fled,  hd 
stood    still;   and   fitting  an   arrow  to   his  bow,   he   shot  At 
dead.  In  1274  he  took  service  under  the  great  Mongol 
Bayan,  and  ultimately  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  Stifo.  b 
be  was  appointed  second  in  command  under  Shih  Pi,  and 
on  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Java.  Canonised  as 
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4)Hlum    ^IJI;   (T.    H^  j$).   A.D.  496-547.  A  native  9o4 

Po-hai  io  Shantung,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Northern 

i  djuasty.  Hii  power  oTer  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu,  whom  he 

placed  upon  the  throne  (see  TOan  H$iu)^  becoming  intolerable, 

latter    fled    to    Ch'ang-an,    and    Eao    Hnan    established    the 

tern   Wei  dynasty  (see  THan  Shan-ehien).  He  had  already  been 

oosly  urged  by  Kao  Ch'ien  (see  Kao  Ang)  to  seize  the  Imperial 

er,  but  had   stuffed  his  sleeve  into  the  latter's  mouth,  begging 

not  to  allude   to  the  subject  again.  His  son  Eao  Yang,  who 

inied  the  throne  as  first  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Ch4  dynasty, 

united  Jiim  as  ^  jft  1$  jif  M  ♦• 

9  Knei  Hsiang  Kung.  See  Ts'ao  Mao. 

9  Kung  ^;^  (T.  M  ^)'   ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^8.  Graduated  as  955 

$kih  in  1541,  and  in  1552  was  Reader  to  the  Heir  Apparent. 

forcible  teaching  won  the  fafonr  of  the  Emperor  Shih  Tsung, 

by   1566  he  had  attained  to  the  ran]^  of  a  Grand  Secretary. 

the    accession    of  the    Emperor    Mu  Tsung,  Elao  felt  himself 

Dg  enough  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  with   HsCL  Chieh,  which 

id    in    both    baring   to    retire.    At    the    end    of  1569  he  was 

llad   to  power  and  laboured  not  without  success  to  reform  the 

iaistration,  while  he  compelled  Anda  to  sue  for  a  peace  which 

»  the   frontier  quiet  for  thirty  years.  His  arrogance  grew  with 

ea«  and   he  allowed  his  relatives  and  followers  to  take  bribes. 

Tsnng    would    hear    no    word    against    him,    but    upon    the 

■ion    of  the    Emperor    ShAn    Tsung,    Chang    Ghfl-chSng    and 

f  Pao  soccee<ied  in   bringing  about  his  disgrace.  Gauonised  as 

I  U-flhill   '^  ^  i'  A.D.  683-762.  The  favourite  eunuch  956 
be   Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  over  six  feet 
a    half  in  height.  He  was  first  sent  up  to  the  palace  in  698; 
the  Empress  Wu  Hou  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  on  account 
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of  his  violent  temper,  and  he  went  to  live  with  the  broker,  i 
man  named  Eao,  whose  surname  he  adopted.  About  a  year  later 
he  got  into  the  palace  once  more,  and  made  himself  so  aceeptilib 
to  the  Heir  Apparent,  by  wannly  espousing  his  cause  against  the 
party  of  the  T^ai-p'ing  Princess,  that  the  former,  on  monntag 
the  throne  in  713,  at  once  appointed  him  to  high  offiee.  Hi 
power  and  influence  gradually  increased  until  all  the  great  c^kiiii 
of  the  empire  found  themsehes  obliged  to  pay  court  to  him,  wUi 
the  new  Heir  Apparent  was  instructed  to  behaye  towards  Um  m 
towards  an  elder  brother.  In  748  he  was  appointed  GrenenJiaBiiioflf 
the  empire.  He  appears  to  have  shown  much  foresight  an<^diicreiMi 
on  many  points  involying  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Ha  protariil 
against  his  master's  oyer-fondness  for  Yang  Euei-fidi;  ha 
his  Majesty  against  An  Lu-shan;  and  he  opposed  li  F^taib 
When  all  was  lost,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  fiJlen  Em] 
accompanying  him  in  his  flight  to  Sstich'nan;  and  tha  same 
which  had  once  drawn  o£F  the  boots  of  the  poet  li  P6t 
tightened  the  noose  which  cut  off  the  beautiful  Tang  Ki 
from  the  light  of  day.  In  760  he  was  banished  by  Li  Fu-kai 
^  Wu-chou  in  Eueichou,  but  in  763  he  was  pardonad 
allowed  to  return.  Then,  when  he  saw  the  dying  rtatemeniiof' 
last  two  Emperors,  he  turned  towards  the  north ,  and  ii 
bitterness  of  his  grief  vomited  blood  and  died. 
057  Eao  Lien-sheng  ^  )i  i^  (T.  :^  g ).  Serred  undar 
Euo-fan  in  various  provinces,  reaching  tiie  rank  of 
General  in  1862.  He  then  served  under  Tso  Taung-t^i 
Ghehkiang  and  Fuhkien.  In  1865  he  was  Commandar-in- 
Kuangtuug,  where  he  succeeded  in  stamping  ooi  tfaa  Imk 
embers  of  the  T^ai-p4ng  rebellion.  Transferred  to  Shanai  as 
to  Tso  Tsuug-t^ang,  he  was  killed  by  mutinona  10141018  ia 
Canonised  as    ^  ^{|. 
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ClO  Fing  ^  i|f  (T.  ^  M  )•  I>i<^  ^-^^  887.  A  native  of  968 
^o-hai  in  Shantung,  who  diatingQished  himaelf  by  his  energy  in 
opprmng  a  aerioas  rebellion  in  Annam  in  864,  and  by  his 
e-«gsnisation  ten  years  later  of  the  province  of  Sstlch'aan,  for 
rUck  services  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  He  was  appointed  to 
•b  the  field  against  Hoang  Ch'ao,  bat  after  a  short  campaign 
»  withdrew  in  880  from  the  command  and  devoted  himself  to 
piritsalistic  studies,  leaving  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Einkiang 
nJer,  named  3  ^  ^  LCl  Ynng-chih.  He  was  eventually  seized 
ui  pot  to  death  by  ^  0|0  ^  Pi  Shih-to.  A  clever  poet,  he 
m  ilso  noted  for  having  pierced  two  eagles  with  one  shaft,  from 
rUeh  feat  he  was  known  as   ^  fl|  "^  ^  • 

^  Sdng    1^  f^ .    6th    cent.    A.D.    A    Buddhist    priest  of  the  959 
iiag  dynasty,   who  fidliug  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  public, 
diclsd    a    number    of   large    stones    and    preached    to    them    so 
iqaeotly  that  they  nodded  as  it  we're  their  heads  in  approval. 
iOShih    ^tg    (T.    Jit  ^).    7th    and    8th    cent.    A.D.    A  960 
iivs   of    21^    Ts*ang-chou    in    Shantung,    who   passed   his   early 
•Ik  in  poverty.   He  fell  in  love   with  an  actress,  and  travelled 
r  and   wide  with   her,  writing  operatic  pieces   for   the  company 

which  she  belonged.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  a  high  o£Bcial  on 
Kplomatic  mission  to  Tibet  He  became  a  soldier.  When  he  had 
lady  passed  fifty  years  of  age,  he  took  to  poetry;  and  in  this 
r  ht  succeeded  so  well  as  to  rival  the  fame  of  Ts^£n  Ts'an, 
lug  very  much  in  the  same  style  and  earning  for  himself  the 
knane   of   ^  J^ .   Only  in  his  old  age  did   he  begin   to  reap 

reward  of  his  labours,  being  then  ennobled  as  Marquis. 

•  aiilh^h*i    1^±^    (T.    ilf  A-    H.     UH)'    A.D.  961 
S  — 1704.    He   failed  at  the  metropolitan  examination;  but  on  a 
Aei  of  his  being  seen  by  the  Emperor,  he  was  called  to  Peking 
for    many    years    employed    in    preparing    Decrees  and  other 


..Krf.^ 
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public  documents.  The  favour  shown  to  him  excited  jealousy,  and 

in  1689  he  was  denounced  in  a  long  and  Tirulent  diatribe  by  Eoo 

« 

Hsiu  as  the  head  of  a  faction  organised  for  purposes  of  npieitj 
by  abuse  of  the  Imperial  favour.  In  1694  he  was  restored  to  offioi. 
Author  of  a  work  on  art,  jottings  on  history  and  books,  ui 
journals  of  Imperial  progresses.  Canonised  as   ^  f^ . 

962  Eao  Ssu-sun  ^H^^  (T.  j^  1^).  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  118i 
Author  of  the  ^  ^ ,  an  investigation  into  various  points  reeoidii 
in  history,  and  also  of  a  collection  of  writings  entitled  S^  ^  ^* 
To  him  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first  critic  to  expose  Ai 
claims  of  the  spurious  work  which  still  passes  under  the  namsflf 
Lieh  Tztt. 

963  Eao  T*ang  ^  ^ .    3rd    and  2nd  cent.  B.C.   A  scholar  of  ttlj 
Han  dynasty,   famous  for  the  assistance  he  gave  towards 
the  text  of  the  Canon  of  Rites  subsequent  to  the  ^^bomiog  of 
books*'  by  the  First  Emperor.  His  work  on  the  subject 
as  the   ±|g. 

Eao  Ti.  See  (Han)  Liu  Fang;  (Ch'i)  Hsiao  Tao-oh'dng. 
Eao  Tsu.  See  (Han)  Liu  Fang;  (Sui)  Yang  Chien; 
Li  Ytian;  (L.  Chin)  Shih  Ching-t^ang;  (L.  Han)  UnChih- 
Eao  Tsung.  See  (Sung)  Chao  Eou;  (T'ang)  Id  Chill. 

964  Eao  Yang  ^7^   (T.   -^  jIg ).   Died   A.D.   559.  Son  d 
Huan,  and  first  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Ch*i  dynasty  whUk 
established  in  550  (see  Yuan  Shan-chien),  He  was  a  cmel 
but  ruled  with  a  firm  hand.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  aon  j/j^ 
known  in  history  as  ^  ^,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Empress 
after  a  reign  of  eight  months.  Canonised  as   fj^  jj^  ^C^IL 

965  Eao  Yao  ^  (Ij^  (T.  jg  M  )•  Died  B.C.  2204.  A  fiunoot 
under  the  Emperor  Shun,  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  i 
laws  for  the  repression  of  crime.  Also  known  as   ^^  ^Q|, 
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Eao  Ten   ^  ^.   Died  A.D.  561.  Brother  to  Kao  Yang,  whom  96^ 
ka  ncoeeded   in   559, 'after  the  deposition  of  Kao  Tin,  as   third 
bperor  of  the  Northern   Ch4  dynasty.    He  proved   an   able  and 
diligent  raler,  and  introdoced  many  reforms  beneficial  to  the  people 
•tkige.  CnoniMd  -  i|  ^  # fl^  ^SS* - 

IlO  YtL   j|^  ^ .    Sth    cent.   B.C.   A   man   whom    Confucius  saw  967 
KHping  by   the   roadside.  He  explained  that  he  had  suffered  three 
gicit  losses;   —  loss  of  parents,  loss  of  hope,  and  loss  of  friends. 
UoYtL  ^^    (T.   jH  ^)-  A  well-known  commentator  on  the  968 
Ghsnes,  who  floorished  during  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  His  best  known 
vsik  is  an  eiiition  of  the  Le$$er  Learning  by  Chu  Hsi,  published  in  1697. 
Ii0  7tUm-7li   ^TCf^   (T.   ^  ^)'  AD-  743-818.  A  poet  969 
rf  tlie  Tang  dynasty,   who  was  so  prolific  a   writer  that  he  was 
idsd  the    ^  ^  -^   Poetical  Warehouse.    He  graduated   as  chin 
ilA,  and  after   rising  to  be   secretary   in  the  Grand  Council  was 
Canssed  to 'the  proTinces  for  venturing  to  ^'see  off"  Li  Tsuug-min 
li  Us  place  of  banishment.  He  ultimately  rose  to  be  President  of 
•  Board,    and    was    ennobled    as    Duke.    His  personal   name   was 

lao  YUn  ^  )t  (T.  >f|Q  ^).  A.D.  390-487.  One  of  the  most  970  ^^ 
htingnished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty. 
U  8B  eariy  age  he  gave  all  his  patrimony  to  his  brothers,  and 
Ns  lor  a  time  a  Buddhist  novice;  but  he  soon  left  the  temple, 
fei  by  his  great  erudition  attracted  many  pupils.  He  was  skilled 
I  tibt  Clinics,  history,  astronomy,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  431  he 
IM  ealUd  to  oflSce,  and  for  fifty  years  laboured  in  his  country's 
HM«  reproving  his  sovereign  with  boldness  and  persistence.  He 
■i  tbe  colleague  of  Ts^ui  Hao  in  preparing  the  Wei  History^  and 
rly  escaped  sharing  his  fate.  His  poems,  essays,  notes  on  tlie 
etc.,  were  published  and  had  some  popularity.  He  was 
laoUad  as  Doke,  and  canonised  as    ^. 

24 
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971  Eashiapmadanga  $P  li  J^  H  '>'*  She-mo-t'eag  |m|l  HS^. 

A  native  of  India,  who  about  A.D.  67  returned  with  the  miflrion 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  to  make  enqnirifli 
concerning  Buddha.  He  settled  at  Lo-yang,  and  together  with  fail 
fellow-countrymau  ^  j^  ^  Chu  Fa-lan  set  to  work  to  trandatt 
the  Sutra  of  Forty-two  Sections  into  Chinese,  but  before  veiy  long 
he  died. 

Kaw  Hong-beng.  See  Eu  Li-ch*eng. 

072  Een-t*e  ^^^  Died  A.D.  1693.  A  famous  Manchu  general,  who 
after  long  service  became  a  Minister  of  the  Council  and  C«ptiiB- 
General  of  his  Banner  in  1677.  Ennobled  as  Baron  and  canoniiei 
as   ^  ^Jh ,  and  later  on  admitted  into  the  Temple  of  Worthiea. 

973  Seng  Chi-mao  ]^  |g  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1671.  Son  of  ]{|c  #  9 

E£ng  Chung-ming,   and  father   of  K^ng  Ching-chung.  The  fiffflMT 
joined   the  Manchus  in   1634,  and   when  in  1649  he  undertook  a 
campaign  against  the  people  of  Euangtung  with  a  view  to  uiuijMi^ 
the  subjugation   of  the  empire,  ESng  €hi-mao  aocompanied  I 
In   1651,   after  his  father's  death,  he  was  ennobled  as  Prinee. 
co-operation  with  Shang  E^o-hsi,  he  efiFected  the  capture  of 
and  of  other  cities,   and  was  then  transferred  to  Fuhkien. 
with   the  aid   of  a   squadron   of  Dutch   yessels   from   FonnoMf 
succeeded    in   regaining  possession   of  Amoy  and   in   ertis] 
the  last  attempts  at  resistance  to  the  Manchu  dominion. 
im  Eeng  Ching-chung  ]^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1681.  Eldest  m 
Eeng  Chi-raao.   He  was  sent  to  Court  in  1654,  and 
as  Baron,  subsequently  marrying  an  Imperial  princess,  in  coi 
of  which   he  received  the  title  of  ^fO  ^  {S||  RM'  -  In   L664  hs 
sent  back  to   Fuhkien   to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  in  1671 
acting  for  his  sick   father.    In   1673  he  joined  Wa  8ui-l 
in   1674   broke  into  open  rebellion,  leaguing  himself  with 
Chin.    In   spite  of  offers  of  pardon  he  did  not  snbmii  iintS  1 
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the     fall     of  j^  ^  Chien-ning   Fu.    His    titles    were    then 
kod   he  was  statioiied  at  Foochow,  and  later  at  Ch'ao-chon 

aa     Oenermliasimo    against    Eoxinga.    In    1677    he   was  again 
fed    ^th    treason;  but  the  Emperor  waited  until   he  came  to 
eg    for    audience  in  1680,  when  he  was  tried  on  his  brother's 
sation    aad  in  1681  he  was  publicly  executed. 
iS  Sliill.  See  Idu  HstUm. 

ng  mrei    J^TI^      8th    cent    A.D.    A    natife    of   Ho-tung   in  975 
JMii ,    who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  762  and  distinguished  himself 
aa    oflBcial   and   poet  under  the  T^ang  dynasty.  He  was  one  of 
i  Ten   Men  of  Genius  of  the  period  A.D.  766-779,  and  author 

two  lioea  which  hafe  become  almost  proTerbial:   — 

Hireling  respect  with  Iof»  of  fortune  ends. 
And  loss  of  influence  means  loss  of  friends. 

a*yins  or  Keying  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1856.  A  Manchu,  who  97G 
md  riMA  by  1835  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Reyenue.  In 
1842  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations  at  Nanking  which 
t  the  so-called  Opium  War  to  a  conclusion.  In  1843  he 
to  Canton ,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  Viceroy  of  the 
Tav  Koang,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  considerable  success  until 
1848.  Returning  to  Peking,  he  became  mixed  up  in  Court  intrigues 
^  was  deprifed  of  power  and  of  most  of  his  honours.  In  1656 
m  sssma  to  have  made  a  bid  for  re-admission  into  public  life  by 
to  the  Emperor  that  his  influence  would  procure  the 
of  the  foreign  men-of-war  then  at  Tientsin  with  Lord 
Ifgia.  He  acoordingly  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  Commissioner; 
bat  fading  himself  altogether  unable  to  carry  out  tliis  pro<rranime, 
m  rciamed  hastily  to  the  capital,  where  he  wiis  ordered  to  commit 
Tfarooghout  his  career  he  had  shown  himself  liUeral-mindod 
the  hated  foreigner,  and  in  1844  had  actually  mt'moriuli*<«'<l 
be    Emperor    to    obtain    a    meeil    of    toleration    for    Chri.^tianity. 
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Kien  Lung  or  Eien  Long.  See  Ch*ien  Lung. 

977  Ko  Hsien-weng  ^  f [Ij  ^  A  mapcian  of  old ,  wh< 
change  the  rice-grains  from  his  mouth  into  bees,  and  then 
them  back  into  his  month  as  into  a  hive,  whereopc 
immediately  became  rice  again. 

978  Ko  Hung  ^  ^^  (T.  ff  j|| ).  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  native 
^  Chu-jung  in  Eiangsu,  who  was  so  poor  in  jonth  thai 
to  cut  firewood  in  order  to  buy  paper  and  ink  for  his 
which  he  prosecuted  with  unflagging  energy.  He  stammem 
and  as  he  cared  little  for  wealth  or  fame,  he  shot  himsal 
his  bouse  and  saw  no  visitors.  Sometimes  he  had  a  ban 
push  his  own  way  through  the  brambles  which  choked  np  1 
to  his  door.  In  A.D.  326  he  was  appointed  by  Wa^  Ta 
official  post;  and  later  on  he  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  be 
to    become  Magistrate  at    ^  "j^   Eou-lou,  because  he   hai 

^  that  cinnabar  came  from  Cochin-China,  and  he  wished  to 
to  obtain  a  full  supply  for  experimental  purposes.  The  1 
consented,  and  he  set  off  with  his  family  for  Knangtai 
Governor,  ^  ^  TSng  To,  would  have  detained  him« 
went  off  and  stopped  at  the  famous  j^  j^  Lo-fb  moantaia: 
for  some  years  he  attempted  to  compound  the  elixir  of  life 
that  he  wandered  about,  writing  books  and  calling  himsdf^ 

^.  Although  81  years  of  age,  he  had  a  complexion  like  i 
a  child.  One  day  he  wrote  to  T^ng  To,  and  begged  him  fti 
and  see  him.  Tdng  went;  but  before  his  arrival  Ko  Hm 
passed  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  when  ihey  came  to  exaivii 
his  clothes   were  found  to  be  empty.  He  was  gone!  AatiMij 

%^  f[lj  ^    Biographies  of  the  God$,  the   ^  ^,  etc        A 
979  Eo  Jung   ^  ^ .   An   insurgent  leader  under  the  Nortt| 
dynasty,    wiio    in    A.D.    526    proclaimed   himself  Empeial 
Ch'i  State  with    ^  ^   Kuang-an  as  his  year*title. 
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^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  756.  A  commancler,  of  Tartar  980 
igiii«    und«r  the  Emperor  lling  Hoang  of  the  Pang  cljDasty.  In 
17    he   wma  appointed  Go? emor  of  Kansuh  and  part  of  Turkestan, 
It    waa    recalled  to  oppoee  the  adTance  of  the  rebel  An  Lu-shan, 
f     whom    he    was    disastroiisly   defeated   at   ^  ^   Ling-pao   in 
iodMn  Shenii,  taken  prisoner,  and  pat  to  death. 
E?0  Shib    ^  f^ .   Died   A  J).    1627.   The   notorious  nurse  of  the  981 
taapOTor  Hsi  Teung  of  the  Bling  dynasty.  See    Wei  Chung-hmen. 
Um  ddon    ^  fj^.   A   prince  of  the  TQeh  State,  who  came  to  982 
ka    tluone  in   B.C.  496.  Rejecting  the  adyice  of  his  Minister  Fan 
[a,    be   made  war  upon  the  Wn  State  and  was  already  before  the 
hen  he  was  totally  defeated  at  the  East  Gate  of  that  city 
tlM   Wa   forces   onder  the   leadership   of  Fu   Ch^oi.    Retreating 
the   5000   men   that   remained   of  his  army,  ho  retired  to  bis 
;  and  there  he  daily  drank  ont  of  a  Tessel  filled  with  gall 
■igfatly  slept  opon  firewood,  in  order  to  keep  himself  remin<led 
ef  tibt  bitterneM   of  defeat*  Then  followed  the  famous  scheme  (see 
Mm  Skik)  by  which  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  his 
ikal   aad   **wiping   ont  the  disgrace   of  the   East    Gate.**    Ou    one 
,   some   wine   was  presented  to  him;  and  as  there  was  not 
far    distribution    among    his   soldiers,    he   threw    it    into   a 
they    had    to    ford    **so    that   all    might    have    a    tuste.**    He 
hIj   aanexed   the   State   of  Wu    to    his   dominions,  and  gave  in 
I  aDsgiance  to   the   House   of  Chou  then  ruling  ou  the  north  of 
y  Taag^tsie. 

«  I    1^  '^.    Died   B.C.  88.  The  title  bestowed  upon   the  La.iy  9s:j 

l«  favoarite  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  taken 

the   name   of  the   pafilion   assigned    to   her.    In  B.C    04  slje 

birth  to  a  son  called  Fu  Ling,  for  whose  sake  she  }••  rsua<ied 

operor   that   the   Heir   Apparent  was  enpi^ed  in   trea>onaM" 

1  again*»t   his  Majesty *s  person.  Tlie  Eniperor  at   nrice  (-.iu.-td 
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bis  son  aud  many  other  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to  deaihi 
upon  which  Fu  Ling  became  Heir  Apparent;  bat  in  B.C.  88  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  the  Lady  Kou  I  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner. 

984  E*ou  Ch*ien-chih    ^Wi  ^'    ^^^  ^^^'  ^•^-   ^    ^^^^^  ^ 

Chiang- p4Dg  in  Ghihli,  who  fell  in  with  a  Taoist  Immortal  named 
J^  ^  ^    Gh^Sng     Eung-hsing,    and    retiring    with     him    into 
seclusion   obtained   from  him  the  elixir  of  life.  His  body  emitted  a  i 
heavenly  radiance;  and  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  ^^  ^  Dime 
Teacher  or  'Tope"  of  the  Taoists,  in  succession  to  Chang  Tao-liig 
of  old.  About  A.D.  424  he  was  summoned  to  Court;  bni  one  daf 
he    said    to    a    disciple,    *'I    dreamt    last   night    that    my    maattt; 
Ch'dng  Eung-hsing,  beckoned   me  to  the  Palace  of  Immortality.*.] 
Thereupon  dissolution  began  to  set  in.  A  blue,  smoke-like  rvfott 
issued   from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  and   vanished  in  mid-en^ 
after  which  his  body  gradually  shrank  to  nothing. 
9S5  E*ou  Chun  ^  v^   (T.  ^#).  Died  A.D.  1023.  A  natite 
~y^  ^   Hsia-kuei  in  Sheusi,  who  graduated  as  chin  Mh  and 
to  high  office  under  the  second  Emperor  of  the  Sang  dynaaty. 
the   early   age   of  eight  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
of  his  poetical  compositions,  and  his  future  greatness  was 
la  1004  he  persuaded  the  Emperor  Chin  Tsung  to  proceed  ill 
to  y^    Slian-chou  to  oppose  the  raid  made  by  the  Kitan 
The  Emperor  confided  to  him  the  entire  direction  of  the 
which    at    once    made    him    an    object   of  jealousy*    "Does 
Majesty   understand  gambling?"  asked  Wang  Ch4n-jo.  "A 
who   has  lost  heavily,'*  he  continued,   "will  stake  his  all 
last  chance.  Your  Majesty  is  E'ou  Chun's  last  chance."  His 
however  were  successful.  There   was  a  bloody  battle  in  whkh 
half  of  E*ou  Chun's  men  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisonsri 
consternation   prevailed.   Yet  E*ou  Chun  was  found  to  be  dnd 
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ad  singing  with  Taog  I  opon  the  city  wall;  whereupon  the 
!la&peror  cried  out,  '*lf  K^on  Chan  can  feel  like  this,  why  should 
.  be  saaI?**  Shortly  afterwards  the  Kitau  leader  was  shot,  and  the 
iscmy  aued  for  peace.  In  spite  of  these  sernces  Wang  Ch4n-jo 
Minnnged  by  intrigue  to  bring  about  his  downfall,  chiefly  on  the 
groiind  that  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Kitans  was  a  dishonourable 
He  was  degraded,  and  ultimately  sent  to  ^^  T^en- 
ng  in  Chihli.  There  he  was  seen  by  the  Eitan  ambassador, 
eaked  why  he  was  not  at  his  post  in  the  capital.  *There  is 
troable  at  the  capital  now,'*  he  replied;  '*and  I  was  the  only 
who  could  keep  the  key  of  our  northern  gate.**  When  the 
(liAn  Tsung  went  out  of  his  mind,  it  was  through  his 
nee  that  the  Heir  Apparent  became  Regent;  for  which  he 
Grand  Tutor  and  ennobled  as  ^  ^.  In  1022, 
an  intrigue  of  the  Empress,  he  was  again  banished  to 
Ijsi-rhmi  in  Kuangtung;  and  in  1023  to  H6ng-chou  in  Hunan, 
he  died.  On  his  way  to  Lei^chou  he  stopped  at  ^  ^ 
in  Hupeh;  and  there  be  plucked  a  bamboo  ami  stuck  it 
in  the  ground  before  a  shrine  to  some  god,  saying,  *'If  I  have 
been  disloyal  to  the  State,  may  this  bamboo  take  new  life 
grow.**  The  bamboo  lived.  Canonised  as  j^  ^ .  See  Tiny  Wei. 

Kodiiigm.  See  Chdng  Ch'dng-kang. 

■n  Chimng  |g  i^  (T.  ^  A-  S-  4^#)-  ^•^*  1612-1681.  mi 

A   eative   of  K*un-shan   in  Kiangsu,  who  remained  faithful  to  the 

after  their  final  downfall.  In  1645  he  changed  his  personal 

from   Chiang  to    jj^  "^    Yen-wu,   and    wandered  about  the 

pire    in    disguise    until    he    finally   settled   down    at   Hua-yin    in 

in     1677.    He    declined   to   serye    under   the    Manclius,   and 

ipported    himself  by   fianuing.    A  profound  student ,  it  is  recorded 

io    his    wanderings   he   always   carried  about  with  him  several 

fcorir  Innrin    of  books  to  consult  whenever   his  memory   might  be  at 
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fault.    His    writiugs    ou    the    Classics,    history,    topography,    and 
poetry,    are  still   highly   esteemed.  To  foreigners  he  is  best  Ldowii 
as     the    author    of    the     Q  ^  ^,     which    contains    his    notei, 
chiefly    on   the  Classics  and  history,   gathered  daring  a   conrM  of 
reading   which   extended  over  thirty  years.  He  also  wrote  the  ^ 

»   the    ^2(5:  ^,   the    ^  "g",  the   j^^jEf  and  the  "J 

,  all  works  upon  the  ancient  sonnds  and  rhymes.  In  1886 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  included  in  the  ConibeiaB 
Temple;  but  the  high  officials  differed  on  the  point,  and  tbs 
suggestion  was  ultimately  negatived.  He  is  usually  spoken  of  u 
Eu  Ten-wu;  sometimes  as    ^  P^» 

987  Ku  Feng-mao    ^)^^    (T.    ^  ^).    Graduated    in    1788, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  commentator  on  the  Ode$, 

988  Eu  Jung  i^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  270-322.  Son  of  as 
official  under  the  Wu  dynasty.  He  was  a  clever  youth,  and  afc  tks 
age  of  twenty  set  out  with  Lu  Chi  (2)  and  his  brother  for  LiH 
yang,  where  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  yonng  men  gainsi 
them  the  sobriquet  of  the  ^  ^  Three  Beauties.  His  life  was  aa 
eventful  one.  He  held  a  military  command  under  the  sou  of  ths 
ill-fated  Ssd-ma  Lun,  and  after  the  latter's  death  transferred  his 
services  to  other  Princes,  always  more  or  less  sorronnded  by  sa 
atmosphere  of  war.  The  Emperor  Tdan  Ti  of  the  Eastern  CUki 
dynasty  raised  him  to  high  rank,  and  consulted  him  00 
matters  of  importance.  On  one  occasion  in  his  earlier  lifet 
dining  at  a  restaurant,  he  thought  he  saw  the  waiter  eyeing 
dainty  dish  Accordingly  he  gave  the  man  his  own  share,  a 
it  would  bo  hard  to  be  always  a  waiter  and  never  know 
flavour  of  the  good  tilings  one  carried  aboot.  Later  on, 
Ssd-ma  Lun  usurped  the  throne,  this  very  waiter  was  the 
of  saving  his  life.  Canonised  as   7^^ . 

989  Eu  E'ai-chih   g|  ^^^  :^   (T.   :^  j^).  4th  and  5th  eenL  AJ 
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Aiite  of  Wu-hri  in  KiaDgsa,  {amons  for  his  scholarship,  his 
lie  ikill,  and  his  belief  in  magic  When  painting  a  portrait 
woold  not  pat  in  the  eyes  for  seTeral  years,  declaring  that 
wnion  was  entirely  dependent  npon  a  man*s  pecuniary 
iMm.  He  was  also  noted  for  the  way  in  which  he  ate  sngar- 
B,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  and  passing  gradually,  as  he 
tmmtd  it,  into  Paradise.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  ot  as  Ij^  ^ 
Tiger-head  Eo,  from  his  position  as  commander  of  the 
^-bend**  contingent  at  Hn-t'on  in  Hnpeh.  He,  and  Lu  T*an- 
,  Chang  S6ng-yu,  and  Wn  Shing,  are  regarded  as  the  ^  ^ 
IT  Masters  in  art  Author  of  the  ^  |^  |E- 

.  K^QADg   |g  %    (T.   i§  ^).    8th   and    9th    cent.    A.D.    A  990 
Ive  of  jt^  ^  Ebd-yen  in  Chehkiang,  who  distinguished  himself 
ft   poet,  and   finally  went  into  retirement,  calling  himself  ^ 
|l|  ^.    Upon    the    death    of  his  son  ^  ^   Fei-hsinng,  he 
0d  a  pen  and  wrote  the  following  verses:  ^ 


An  old  man  layi  to  rest  a  much-loved  son 

Bj  daj  and  night  his  tears  of  blood  will  run, 
Albeit  when  threescore  years  and  ten  have  fled 
Tb  not  a  long  farewell  that  he  has  said. 

this  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  were  touched,  and  allowed 
•bHODg  to  be  born  again  into  the  family.  The  latter,  at  two 
n  of  age,  was  able  to  tell  how  iu  the  world  below  he  had 
wi  the  lamentations  of  his  father  and  how  he  was  permitted 
sppeftr  once  more  u^n  the  earth. 

I  Ll^'dng   ^  A  m  (T.  -^  li  or  i^  ^.  II.  D;j{  A)-  <»«i 

m  A.D.?  1860.  A  natife  of  Foochow,  who  was  seut  to  Scotland 
bt  educated,  an<i  after  six  years*  residence  graduated  as  M.A.  of 
nborgh  in  1877.  After  a  short  and  uncongouial  term  of  service  as 
ind  of  priTata  secretary  to  Sir  T.  Wade  iu  Peking,  he  started  in 
2  with   Messrs  Colquhoun  and  Wahab  ou  tlieir  overland  journey 
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Across  ChrysS;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  whicl 
he  was  treated,  and  soon  returned.  In  1885  he  became  interpreta 
to  H.  E.  Chang  Ghih-tung,  resigning  in  1897.  He  has  coniriboted 
many  brilliant  articles  and  poems  to  yarious  Anglo-Chinese  joamtbi 
and  has  displayed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  ihe  literatorai  «f 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  not  to  mention  iho%e  of  Eoghsd/ 
ancient  Greece,  and  Rome.  EUs  Defensio  Populi^  written  it  iht 
time  of  the  riots  in  the  Yang-tsze  Valley,  attracted  mnch  atteoiioBi 
exhibiting  as  it  did  the  deep-seated  dislike  of  iiie  Chinese  p60|ili 
to  the  "strange  religions"  of  the  west.  Formerly  known  as  Hoif* 
beng  Eaw,  he  now  signs  himself  Eaw  Hong-bengi  which  ii  t 
transliteration  of  his  surname  and  his  style  Hung-ming,  ai  aboffi 

992  Eu-liang  Ch'ili  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ]$  S|S).  5ih  ceni  B.C.  A  pi|l 
of  Pu  Shang,  and  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on  the  Sf^ 
and  Autumn  Annals  which  goes  by  his  name. 

993  Ku-pa-tai  H  A^  (T.  ^ jfe)-  Died  A.D.  1708.  Anlmi 
clansman,   equally   proficient  in  ordinary  learning  and  in 
scieuce.    In    1675    he    stood    first   at    an  examination  of 
officials,   and  was  placed  in  the  Han-lin  College.  In  1677  he 
sent    with  instructions  to   the  General  opposing  Wn  San-kiui 
Euangtung,    and   was  attached  to  his  sta£P.  Owing  to  the 
of   his    chief,    he  conducted  the  invasion  of  Ytlnnan,  and 
^  tSl  ^  ^^  Shih-tsung  to  kill  himself.   He  senred  in  K 
1681    under    Lai*t^a,    and    then    resumed    his    career   in 
becoming  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites  in   1689.  In  IMI 
lost    office    owing  to  the  jealousy  of  his  superiors,  and  whtt. 
died  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  for  his  ihneraL  In  ITU 
Emperor    Yuug    Ch^ng,    whose   tutor   he   had    beeni 
rank  and  canonised  him  as   ^  ^  *  bestowing  Tla.  10,000 
starving  family.  In  1730  he  was  included  in  the  Templa  of  Wl 

994  Eu  Pi    '^^.    Died    A.D.  ?  452.  A  natiTs  of  ihe  Tha 
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His  strict  rule  proving  distastefdl  to  the  great,  he  was  sent  to 
Eueichou  as  Judge.  He  was  recalled  to  the  capital  in  1425,  tad 
three  years  later  became  President  of  the  Censorate,  remaiiUDg  io 
ofiSce  until  his  death.  A  filial  son  and  a  trusty  friend,  he  was 
absolutely  pure;  and  so  careful  was  he  not  to  give  occasioo  iior 
slander,  that  while  waiting  at  Court  he  sat  apart  from  the  otbtf 
Ministers,  who  nicknamed  him  in  consequence  ^  ^  4^  Sit- 
alone  Eu. 

99S  Eu  Tsu-ytL  i||  jjji.  ^  (T.  :^  ^ ).  An  ardent  student,  wb 
flourished  dariug  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  He  despised  an  official  eamr, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  study,  coupled  with  extreme  pover^.  \ 
He  wrote  the  ^  ^  j£  ^ ,  a  record  of  geographical  changM  ii 
China  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  his  own  times.  This  woik 
was  published  in  1667  and  is  highly  esteemed  among  scholazi  Hi 
was  popularly  known  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^. 

999  Eu-tsong  H^  (T.   j^  j^).    A.D.   1685-1755.  A  gnndM 
of  Eu-pa-tai,   who  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  E^aog 
by  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and  rose  by  1737  to  be 
General  of  the  Yellow  River.  After  several  ups  and  downs,  he 
finally  recalled  from  that  post  in  1754  for  extravagant  expeiu 
He  was  nicknamed    ^^^  Eu,  the  Iron   Ox,   on  aeeout 
his  steadfast  adherence  to   what  he  thought  right.   It  ia 
that  on  one  occasion  he  pawned  his  clothes  to  bury  a  friend, 
also  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry  a  second  time. 

1000  Eu  Tung-kao  H  fll  ^  (T.  :^  ]gt  a^d  :g  ^).  A.D.  16 
1759.    A    distinguished    scholar,    whose    official   career   came  ii 
premature  end   under  the   Emperor  Yung  Chdog.  He  devobdl 
great    energy    and   learning   towards   reconciling  the  viewi  of 
various  philosophical  schools  of  the  Sung,  Yfian,  and  Ming  d; 
writing  a   biographical   work  on  the  scholars  of  thoee  peiioda^ 
also    produced   a  lucid   and  suggestive  commentary   on   the  Sf 
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Amtumn^  besides  the  ^  ^  )^^«  ^  work  on  the  Odes,  in 
h  iDMiy  old  opinioDS  are  again  snbmitted  to  critical  examination, 
ilaads  firat  among  the  scholars  of  the  reign  of  Ch4en  Lnng. 
Tah-tSJk  "jSr  ^  "^  •  A  swashbuckler  at  the  Court  of  Dnke  1 001 
CUng  of  the  Ch4  State.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Dnke 
fenfing  a  rirer,  a  hnge  monster  seised  one  of  his  horses  and 
[sd  it  under.  Ka  plunged  in,  and  re-appeared  after  some  time 
ag  the  horse  with  one  hand  and  holding  the  monster's  head 
s  olher.  He  was  one  of  the  trio  to  whom  the  Duke,  in  order 
I  rid  of  them,  presented  two  peaches  to  be  awarded  according 
srift;  the  result  being  that  they  all  killed  themaelres  out  of 
mj  and  chagrin. 

reh-wang  |i  |^  BE  CT-  ^^^)'  A.D.  519-581.  Anatiye  1002 
^na-shan  in  Eiangsn,  distinguished  for  his  learning.  In  538 
itered  upon  a  pnblic  career;  and  after  helping  to  put  down 
fibdlion  of  Hon  Ching  by  lerying  a  volunteer  force,  he  received 
fpointment  of  Doctor  in  the  Imperial  Academy,  followed  by 
if  Keeper  of  the  Clepsydra  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  finally 
and  EQstoriographer.  Author  of  the  3&  j^,  a  dictionary  based 
the  SAmo   Wen  and  arranged  under  542  radicals. 

rftiah-chih  M^^  (T-  #  ^ )*  ^^^  ^•^-  ^^O-  ^  P^^^7  ^^^ 

I  who  served  under  Tin  Hao.  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
ilrmiuil  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Throne  that  Yin  Hao*8 
and  honours  were  restored  to  him.  Becoming  gray-headed  in 
life,  the  Emperor  asked  him  how  it  was.  ^The  beauty  of  the 
kd  pine/*  he  replied,  ^*is  enhanced  by  winter  snows,  while 
•f  the  reed  and  the  willow  fades  at  the  first  breath  of  autumn.** 
rang  ^  ^  (T.  -^  H).  Ist  cont.  B.C.  A  native  of  1004 
f'^n,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  wide  knowItMlgo  of 
and  by  B.C.  36  had  risen  to  be  Censor.  In  B.C.  34  there 
D    eclipse   of  the  sun   accompanied    by   a   severe   earthquake. 
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and  these  phenomena  he  boldly  attributed  to  the  excessive  h 
shown  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress  and  the  ladies  of 
seraglio.  For  years  he  continued  his  remonstrances  against  C 
nbnses,  and  his  name  came  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Loo 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ching  Fang  enabled  him  to  ip 
more  positively  upon  Divine  portents,  in  reference  to  wUek 
presented,  first  and  last,  over  forty  memoiRals.  He  was  nltinuit 
promoted  to  be  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  died  within  a  yetr. 

1005  E<tiai  T'ung   Hj  |£ .   2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  Fan-yang 
Chihli,  whose  personal  name  was  originally  |^  Ch'6,  the  now 
that  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  beoams  (i 
of  the  adherents,  and  eventually  chief  adviser,  of  the  &moiM  H 
Hsin,  whose  fate  he  attributed  to  neglect  of  his  own  sound  sdii 
After    his    master's    death   he   was   caught  and   condemned  ii 
boiled  alive;  however  when  the  Elmperor  Kao  Tsu  asked  bin  4 
he  stirred  up  Han  Hsin  to  treason,  he  replied,  '"All  dogs  bsA 
strangers;  and  when   I  acted  in  that  way,  it  was  beeaose  Ik 
Han   Hsin   but  did   not  know  your  M^esty.**   Upon  this  kl 
pardoued,  and  subsequently  served  under  Ts'ao  Ts'an.  Aulksi 
poem  known  as   ^  ^. 

1006  Euan  I-wu  ^^^   or  Euan  Chung   ^  ^.  Dii 

645.  A  native  of  the  Ch*i  State,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Paof 
who   recommended  him  to  Duke  Huan  for  employment  Ii 
actually  became  Minister  of  State,  and  for  many  years  ads 
public   affairs    with    marked    success.    The   speculative   w« 
passes  under  the  title  of  ^  -^   has  been  attributed  t» 
is  one  of  the  numerous  forgeries  of  later  times. 

1007  Euan  Ning  ^^  (T.   :^^).  A.D.  158-241.  ▲ 
^  j^    Chu-hsQ    in    modern    Shantung.    At   sixteen  I 
father,   and   though    very   poor,   would   accept  nothing  i 
funeral    expenses.    He    wandered   about   for   some   tim 
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II,  endaftYouriiig  to  ponne  his  stadies;  bat  at  length  he  was 
ged  to  lepftrate  from  his  mercurial  friend,  who  could  not  resist 
ipisg  up  to  stare  at  the  grand  carriages  which  passed  their 
w.  In  191,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  he 
Adrew  to  Liao-tuog,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  and 
NUng.  He  steadfast! J  refused  to  take  office,  though  in  226 
tm  Pei  prerailed  upon  him  to  return  to  more  civilised  parts. 
I  ii  said  to  ha?e  worn  a  hole  in  the  wooden  couch  on  which 
( mk  for  fifiy-fiTe  years  almost  without  moving. 

ma  Shu  Hsien  ^  ;^  jf^.  12th  cent.  B.C.  Third  son  of  1008 
'la  Wang,  and  younger  brother  to  Wu  Wang,  who  conferred 
Si  hin  the  Principality  of  Hsien  in  B.C.  1122.  At  the  death  of 
■  Wang,  he  plotted  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  the  throne,  and 
tMdly  went  so  fiur  as  to  take  up  arms;  but  the  rising  was  put 
VI  by  his  brother  Chou  Kung,  and  Kuan  Shu  was  executed  by 
I  oniars. 

■^  ^^  SH  ^  ('^^  H  ^)-  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^'  ^  "^^'^^  ^^  M  1^^^ 

iih  chou  in  Shantung,  whose  personal  name  was  originally  -^ 
[.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  home  on  account  of  a  murder  he 
I  eommitted,  and  found  his  way  to  |^  j^  Cho-chiln,  where 
A.D.  184  he  fell  in  with  Liu  Pei  and  Chang  Fei.  The  three 
UBt  hat  friends,  and  swore  the  famous  ^^peach-garden  oaUr* 
i  they  would  thenceforward  fight  side  by  side  and  live  ami  die 
illwr.  Kuan  Til  and  Chang  Fei  constituted  themselvea  the 
ehnen  of  Liu  Pei  as  far  as  public  appearances  wtMit,  but  in 
ale  they  had  everything  in  common  and  even  skuret]  the  same 

Kuan  Vfl  followed  Liu  Pei  through  all  the  stirring  adventures 
lis  chequered  career,  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  and  ever 
liaing   faithful   to   his  oath.  Being  left  to  guard    ^  ^    Hsia- 

he  was  surrounded  aud  taken  prisoner  by  Ts^'io  Ts^io, 
bher  with  the  Ladies  "^   Kan  and   j^    Mi,  two  of  the  wives 
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of  Liu  Pei.  The  three  were  seat  off  to  the  capital;  and  wli 
the  journey  thither,  Ts^ao  Ts'ao  is  aaid  to  have  pat  Kuan 
fidelity  to  the  test  by  allotting  to  his  prisoners  only  one  sle 
apartment.  Thereupon  Kuan  YfL  remained  standing  all  nij 
the  door  of  the  room  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  In 
to  secure  his  services,  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  loaded  him  with  hones 
ennobled  him  as  Marquis,  and  gaye  him  many  ralnable  pr 
In  spite  of  all  this,  Kuan  YfL  remained  faithful  to  Lin  P 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  old  chief.  Bel 
left,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  was  not  ongi 
When  Ytlan  Shao*s  forces  attacked  Ts^ao  Ts'ao,  Kuan  Y( 
^  ^  Yen  Liang,  their  foremost  warrior;  and  from  the  ■ 
description  of  the  terrible  red-faced  man  with  a  long  bean 
Pei,  who  was  then  with  Y^an  Shao,  recognised  the  fisati 
his  sworn  brother.  From  that  time  he  fought  steadily  nnd 
banner  of  Liu  Pei  in  the  numerous  campaigns  which  tht 
was  forced  to  carry  on  before  his  position  as  roler  of 
definitely  secure;  but  at  length  after  many  batttes  and 
was  captured  by  Sun  Ch'fian  and  pat  to  death.  Long  eih 
as  the  most  renowned  of  Ghina*s  military  heroes,  he  was  li 
early  in  the  12th  century  as  Duke;  in  1128  he  was  raisel' 
rank  of  Prince;  and  in  1594  he  was  made  a  ^^  GUmL  Om 
date  he  has  received  regular  worship  as    ^  ^^    or   ]|^  fj 

God  of  War,  and  as  1S$  ^MM^^^  ^^^  ^^ll^* 
been  built  all  over  the  empire  in  his  honoar.  He  has  d| 
highly  honoured  in  Korea  ever  since  the  16th  oentoy,  ll 
is  supposed  to  have  frightened  away  the  Japanese  in 
popularly  known  as  H  :^  ^  or  H  ^i  and  m  f| 
His   present  official  title  is    |^  ^  1^  ^  9  <tnd   ha  » 

styled  tS&  ^  :^  UJ*  • 

1010  Euang  Hstl  ^  ^.  Bom  A.D.  1871.  The  titte  of  Um 
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||j(J§  Tnu-tien,  son  of  Ch^an  I-haan,  seyenih  son  of  the  Emperor 

Tao  Kumg.    He  wm  posthomoiiBly   adopted   as  son   to  his  coosin 

At  Kmpeior  Tang  Chih,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1875,  under  the 

Ngticy  of  the  Empress   Dowager.   In  the  early  part  of  the  same 

far,  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Browne,  which  had  started  from 

Bbao  for  Hankow  with  the  riew  of  examining  the  trade  capabilities 

tf  tk  eoontry,  was  turned  back  soon  after  crossing  the  frontier  by 

it  open  hoetiliiy  of  the  natires,  the  interpreter  to  the  expedition, 

L  R.  llargary,   being  treacherously  killed  at  Manwyne.  This  was 

nMU  by  the  Chefoo  Agreement  In  1876  a  private  company  bought 

9  connecting  strips  of  land  between  Shanghai  and  Woosung,  and 

(HMaded  to  lay  down  a  miniature  railway,  which  was  for  a  time 

li  object  of  much  interest  to  the  natiyes.  Political  influence  was 

Wetfer  brought  to  bear,  and  the  whole  thing  was  purchased  by 

ii  Chineee  (}oTemment,   the  rails  torn  up  and  sent  to  Formosa 

Vkra  they    were  left  to  rot   upon   the  sea-beach.   Then   followed 

fti  le-conquest  of  Turkestan  by  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  iu  1877,  and  the 

koiUe  Shanti  famine  of  1878.   In  1881  the  skilled  diplomacy  of 

^  Marquis    TsAng    Chi-ted  succeeded  in  recovering  Kuldja  from 

SI   the   price  of  nine  million  roubles.    In    1884   difficulties 

with   France  in   reference  to  China's  alleged  suzerainty  over 

BHgkiag.   A   ^'state  of  reprisals*'  ensued;  Formosa  was  blockaded; 

a   number    of  Chinese    war-vessels    were    destroyed    at    their 

at   Pagoda   Island  in   the   river   Miu,   the   upshot  being 

China    withdrew    her   claim.    In    March    1889    the    Emperor 

the  reins  of  government,  having  been  married  a  few  days 

\  namely  on  26th  February.  In  1894  the  maladininistratiou 

f  Korea   was   made   a   ccuus   belli   by    the   Japanese.    By  the  early 

■rt  of   1895,    Port   Arthur  and    Wei-hai-wei    had   been   captured, 

wi  the   Chiaeee  ironclad   fleet  had  been  either  t%ken  or  destroyed 

■t    Timy   Ju^h^ang).   The    war    was   ended   by    the    cession    to  the 

25 
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Japanese  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  the  paymenl 
enormous  indemnity. 

Euang  Tsung.  See  (Sang)  Chao  Tan;  (Ming)  ChaCh'a 
Euang  Wu  Ti.  See  Liu  BQsiu. 

1011  E'uang  Heng  g  |g  (T.  ft  :^ ).  let  cent.  B.C.  A  1 
who  distinguished  himself  under  iiie  Emperor  TtLan  Ti  of  tl 
dynasty.  Born  in  poverty,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  i 
magnate  as  a  menial  and  without  wages,  solely  for  the  du 
being  within  reach  of  books.  Haring  no  candles  to  use  at 
he  is  said  to  have  bored  a  hole  in  the  partition  wall  betwi 
own  room  and  a  neighbour's  house,  and  by  the  aid  of  k 
rays  to  have  carried  on  his  studies  with  success. 

1012  Eublai  Ehan   ^,  fjj^  ^   (also  known  as  Mffi^)-  A.D.: 
/  1294.   Fourth  son  of  |g  ||   Tuli,  the  brother  of  Ogotai 

He  was  entrusted  by  his  brother  Mangn  with  the  gofemi 
the  Chinese  provinces  until  in  1257  his  growing  populaiify 
bis  recall.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  columns  in  Mangal 
invasion  of  China,  he  had  just  laid  siege  to  Wu-ch^ang  wl 
news  of  his  brother's  death  reached  him.  Anxious  to  sioi 
throne  from  his  younger  brother  P9  £  >^  ^  Arik-b^j 
accepted  Chia  Ssti-tao's  ofibr  of  vassalage,  tribute «  and  ti 
and  hastened  to  Xanadu,  where  he  was  proclaimed  E1191 
1260.  Arik-buga  set  up  a  rival  sovereignty  in  Samaiauidi 
was  beaten,  and  surrendered  in  1264.  On  his 
introduced  a  regular  administration  similar  to  the 
system;  and  aided  by  Shih  T'ien-tsd  and  other  able  meot  I 
established  his  power  so  firmly  that  in  1262  he  wm  aUe  i^ 
the  conquest  of  China.  In  1273,  after  a  mego  of  futl 
Hsiang-yang  surrendered;  and  in  the  following  year  Bayaft^ 
the  Tang-tsze  ayd  proceeded  victoriously  eastward,  until  I 
Hangchow    opened    its    gates   and    the  young  Sung  KmfMJ 
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tibt  iftio  esptiTitj.    Two  years  later  the  last  scioii  of  the  Saogs 
fnbfld   at    Yai-than    (see    Chao   Ping)^    and    the    Mongols    were 
WMkn  of  China.  From   1264  Kablai  fixed  his  capital  at  Peking,  _ 
lid  io  1271,  bj  the  adfioe  of  Lin  Ping-chang,  adopted  the  dynastic  ^ 
il|b  7Q  Ydan.  He  sent  seferal  expeditions  against  Japan,  Bormah, 
inam,  Oambodia,  and  eren  Jara;  hot  the  results  were  inconsiderable, 
ittnigh   in    1287    enroys   came   from    the    islands  of  the  Malay  ^ 
iickipdago,  and  eren  from  Ceylon.    A  few  local  risings  in  China  ^ 
Ml  assQy  suppressed,  and  in   1292  Bayan  cmshed  the  growing 
pviir  of  1^  1^   Heydok,   who  was  pressing  on  Samarcand.  The 
laperor   was    nsoally    nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  some  fayourite,  of 
*koii  fif  ^  J||   Ahma    (from    1270    nntil    his    assassination   in 
Utt)  and  ^  ^  Sang-ko  (from   1288  to  1291)  were  the  chief; 
iid  Ittterly,  jealousy  and  suspicion  caused  him  to  be  frequently 
ibigiiig  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  From  1284  to  1291  Eublai 
Mmigad    Bxtortionate    taxation,    and    discontent    and    disorder 
'Mhid;  yet  in  1290  the  population  fell  little  short  of  59  millions. 
h  1281   he  lost  his  best  helper,  his  wife;  and  two  years  later  he 
Mriad  her  sister,  who  interfered  in  the  goyemment  and  constituted 
^tnU  the  only  channel  of  communication  with  the  Khan.  In  1286 
tk  Qiiosaa  were  forbidden   to  carry  arms,   and  three  years  later 
^Ur  bows  and  arrows  were  burnt.  The  Mongol  written  character 
W  iatoodueed  in  1269;  in  1280  the  calendar  was  revised;  and  in' 
1187  the  Imperial  Academy  was  opened.    The  Yellow   River  was ' 
■Fbied  to  its   source  in  1280;  and  paper  money,  in  the  form  of 
nk*BoteB  of  from   50  to  1000  cash^  was  made  current  in   1285. 
[sUai  was  an  ardent  Buddhist,  and  sent  an  enroy  to  the  Turfan 
» stedy  the  Sacred  Books.  Nevertheless  he  paid  honours  to  Confucius , 
id  to  the  great  followers  of  the  Master.   In  1281   he  caused  all 
Utoratore,  save  the  Tao  Te  Ching^  to  be  burnt  as  spurious   ^ 
He  made  Earakorum   his  summer,   and  Cambaluc,  the  ^' 
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modern  Peking,  his  winter  residence.  The  splendour  and  pomp  of 
his  Court  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Marco  Polo,  the  great  Venetiaii 
trayeller,  who  visited  China  in  1274,  bearing  a  letter  from  Pope 
Gregory  X  to  the  Great  Khan,  and  who  spent  24  years  in  tbe 
East,  during  three  years  of  which  he  held  high  civil  office  in 
Ghehkiang  and  was  also  sent  as  envoy  on  a  mission  to  the  Csg 
of  Annam.  Kublai  was  buried  in  the  north  of  Gobi,  but  no  tomb 
was  raised  over  the  spot,  a  custom  followed  by  his  sneeawn 
Canonised  as   j^  jjj§^. 

Euei  CM  Wang.  See  Sun  Liang. 
lOlSKueiPu  ;|$^  (T.  ^^.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1736-18M. 
Graduated  in  1790,  and  became  Magistrate  of  ^  ^  Ynng-plif 
in  Chihli  where  he  died.  He  was  a  noted  antiquarian  seholUt 
especially  interested  in  ancient  inscriptions.  Author  of  ihnt 
supplements  to  the  $  -^  Ig  of  ^  ^  ^  Wu  Ch'iu-yeiL  b 
also  wrote  on  the  Classics,  besides  essays  and  poetry. 

1014  Euei-ku  Tzti  $i^^.  4th  cent.  B.C.  The  Philosopher  of ^ 
Demon  Gorge,  a  name  given  to  one  ^  ^  Wang  Bsfi  wUi 
taught  a  school  of  disciples  at  a  mountain  retreat  of  that  niBK 
He  professed  to  be  able  to  qualify  his  pupils  to  embiaoe  eithor  m 
the  antagonistic  political  creeds  of  the  day,  ^  Fedentkm 
^  Imperialism;  and  he  certainly  turned  out  two  notable  exaoo 
in  Su  Ch4n  and  Chang  I,  both  of  whom  studied  under  him 
at  the  same  time.  The  Taoists  claim  him  as  one  of  their  pal 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  received  his  prineiplea  diieet 
Lao  Tztt.  To  be  skilled  in  divination  is  to  be  a  modam 
ku  Tza. 

Euei  Ming  Hou.  See  Sun  Hao. 

1015  Euei  O  4$  ^  (T.    ^  K ).    Died    A.D.    1581.   Gradoaliiv 
chin  shih  in    1511,   he   rose  to  power   with   Chang  Ti^iuig, 
views  he  supported.  In  spite  of  frequent  denunciatioiia,  he 
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ofldeoee  of  the  Emperor  Shih  TsoDg  antil  in  1529,  being 
i  Gnnd  Secretary,  be  was  accused  of  a  sospicioos  intimacy 
m  Imperial  pbysician.  He  and  Chang  were  both  dismissed 
ring  been  ^'fidse  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  State,*'  bat 
irere  re-instated  in  the  following  year.  He  retired  shortly 
irds  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  His  writings  on  government 
le  daties  of  an  ESmperor  were  much  esteemed.  Canonised  as 

I 

i  ^.  One  of  the  9  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  Shnn,  charged  1016 
the  direction  of  State  mnsic.  According  to  the  Tso  Chuan^ 
married  j^  ^  the  "dark  lady,"  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
[fog,  who  was  famons  for  her  extraordinary  beauty  and 
M  black  hair.  She  bore  him  a  son,  named  ^  ^  Po  F6ng, 
'"had  the  heart  of  a  pig.'*  He  was  insatiably  gluttonous, 
itts,  and  quarrelsome.  Men  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Great 
Be  was  killed  by  Hou  I,  Prince  of  Ch'iung,  and  his  family 
e  extinct 

tinijiva   jhft  J|l  JK  ft*  ^    (abbreviated    to    |g  ff ,    and  1017 
fiag  one  who  though  young  in  years  is  old  in   virtue).   Died 
f  412.  The  nineteenth  of  the  Western  Patriarchs  of  Buddhism, 
live  of  India,  whose  father  was  inrited  to  Kuchah  near  Turfan, 
lisd  State   Preceptor,  and  married  to  the  king*s  daughter,  a 

girl  of  twenty  who  had  hitherto  refused  all  suitors.  At  the 
f  seven  his  mother  dedicated  him  to  Buddhism,  and  he  is 
9  have  repeated  daily  one  thousand  gathd  or  hymns  of  thirty- 
ords  to  each.  At  twelve  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  the 
of  ^  KH  Sha-lo,  where  he  lived  for  a  year,  8tu<1yiug  deeply, 
Jly  astrology  and  kindred  subjects.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
aoa  or  Greater  Development,  and  soon  had  crowds  of  pupils, 
enty    he    returned    to   Kuchah,   and    publicly   expounded   the 

He  preached  with  such  success  that  Fu  Chieu  heard  of  his 
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fame,  and  in  382  sent  Ltl  Euang  with  70,000  men  to  fetdi  hii 
In  385  the  latter,  hearing  of  Fa  Chien*8  fall,  established  himitf 
at  Liang^-chou  in  Eansnh  (see  Ln  Kuang)^  where  Enmara  life 
in  honour  but  without  any  great  propagandist  success.  In  401 
after  the  defeat  of  Ltl  Lung,  Eumara  went  to  the  Court  of  Ti 
Hsing;  and  in  405  he  became  State  Preceptor,  and  dictated  U 
commentaries  on  the  sacred  books  of  Buddhism  to  some  eigN 
hundred  priests.  He  also  wrote  the  ^  ifQ  ^jj/l  shdstra  on  Bflili^ 
and  Appearance,  especially  for  Yao  Hsing  who  reverenced  him  ■ 
a  (jod.  At  his  death,  his  body  was  cremated,  but  his  toBgM 
remained  uuhurt  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Is  known  as  one  of  tti 
Four  Suns  of  Buddhism. 
lOlS  Eun  j^.  Father  of  the  Great  YfL,  and  Earl  of  ^  Cheung.  Hi 
was  Minister  of  Works  under  the  Emperor  Yao,  B.C.  2297,  ai 
was  appointed  to  drain  the  empire.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  bankM 
and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  his  son. 

1019  Sung,  Prince  #^9E  (M.  ^fjjf).  Bom  A.D.  1832.  1li| 
sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Enang,  and  brother  of  the  Bii|H| 
Hsien  F^ng  who  in  1850  conferred  upon  him  the  title  by  wU^ 
he  has  since  been  known.  His  first  appearance  in  public  vas  ^ 
1858,  as  member  of  the  commission  which  tried  Ki-yiogt 
great  Minister  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  b 
following  year  he  was  nominated  member  of  the  Colonial 
which  controlled  the  a£fairs  of  the  ^'outer  barbarians;**  aod 
subsequently  appointed  plenipotentiary  for  the  eonclaaion  of 
with  the  yictorious  Europeans  when  in  1860  they  Toaohsil 
gates  of  the  capital.  While  the  Emperor  Hsien  Fteg  fled  to 
and  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  foreigDen, 
Eung  threw  himself  into  his  arduous  task  of  obtainiog  the 
possible  terms  from  an  enemy  not  only  encouraged  hj 
success  but  irritated  by  the  treacherous  seisnra  of  the  late  Six 


,  and  furrendered  one  of  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Residences 
I  diy  were  assigned  to  Lord  Elgin  and  his  French  colleague 
M  Hall  of  Ceremonies  was  appointed  for  the  exchange  of  the 
I  eopies  of  the  treaty.  This  act  was  accomplished  on  Oct. 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  whole  allied  force  was  withdrawn 
Peking,  leafing  Sir  Frederick  Bmce  as  iiie  first  British 
er  at  the  Chinese  Court  to  arrange  with  Prince  Eung  the 
i  of  diplomatic  relations.  A  new  department,  called  the 
•U  Tamto,   was  formed,  and  opened  its  doors  with  the  year 

under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Eung.  Some  few  months 
Prinee  Eung  was  called  npon  to  deal  with  a  gra?e  dynastic 
canaad  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Hsien  F§ng.  Two  of  the 
I,  together  with  the  llinister  j^  J||  Sn  Shun,  seized  the 
ey,  to   the  exclusion   of  the   Elmpress  Dowager  and   Prince 

but  as  the  Imperial  funeral  procession  neared  Peking,  the 
nAors  were  promptiy  arrested.  Su  Shun  was  executed,  and 
riaees  were  allowed  to  commit  suicide.  For  his  serfices  in 
lalter  Prince  Eung  was  appointed  President  of  the  Imperial 
Doort  and  received  the  titie  of  ^  1^  •  Not  long  afterwards 
isrienead  his  Srst  rebuff  at  the  hand  of  fortune.  On  the  2nd 
1865  an  edict  appeared  stating  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
sis  *^r  haTing  oTerrated  his  own  importance.**  Five  weeks 


i 
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in  conseqaence  of  palace  intrigues.  He  was  re-instated  in  ] 
hereditary  rank  the  next  day  by  a  special  decree  of  tbe  i 
Empresses.  In  1878  he  was  again  temporarily  degraded;  and 
1884  he  was  again  dismissed  from  ofiSce,  and  gave  np  his  herediti 
first-class  princedom,  in   conseqaence  of  the  fall  of  Bacninh.  T 

« 

time  he  remained  in  retirement  until  the  Korean  imbroglio 
September  1894,  when  he  was  recalled  to  power  as  President 
the  Tsung-li  Tam^n  and  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Li  Hang-dH 
in  taking  measures  against  the  victorious  Japanese.  In  the  m 
year  he  was  also  placed  upon  the  Orand  Council ,  at  the  ^ 
request  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  His  most  noteworthy  expiM 
of  opinion  was  made  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  1869.  He  s 
to  the  departing  Minister,  '*If  you  could  only  reliere  us  of  Ji 
opium  and  your  missionaries,  there  need  be  no  more  tronUi 
China."  He  married  a  daughter  of  Eueiliang,  one  of  the  Imps 
Commissioners  sent  to  Shanghai  to  negotiate  wiiii  Lord  Elgin.  I 
died  in  1880.   ^^  '   >^^-v^  c^.U/C  '^^l^^^/cc.   >vJ^^/^,y 

1030  Eung  Chao-ytian  H  ^  }§  (T.  f|l  |£).  A  purchase  lieeri^ 
of  Anhui,  who  was  Taot^ai  at  Chefoo  in  1886 ,  and  at  Shn^ 
from  1886—1890  when  he  became  Judge  of  Chehkiai||.  In  Ai| 
1891  he  went  as  Treasurer  to  Sstich^uan,  and  in  Norember  II 
was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  I 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1895  he  became  Director  of  the  BaDq«| 
Court,  and  in   1896  of  the  Court  of  Sacrificial  Worship.  j 

1021  Eiing  Chih-cli'i  '^  :^  ^    7th  cent.  B.C.  The  famoos 
of  the   Yfl  State,   who  advised   his  prince  not  to  allow  tki 
to  pass  through  the  country  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Km 
He  argued  that  the  latter  was  an  outlying  defence  of  the  TA 
and   that   *4f  the  lips  perish,  the  teeth  will  feel   oold/*  a 
frequently  used  by  Chinese  diplomatists  in  modem  timet* 

1022  Kung-hsi  Ch*lli   ^  ffi  ^jj^   (T.    ^  ^).    Born    RC.   I 


B  repniad  iofentor  of  boats. 

Kong  ^  31  •  A  legendary  being,  said  by  some  to  haTe  1024 
Ifiniater  nnder  the  Emperor  Fn  Hsi;  by  others,   to  haTe 
▼anal  of  the  Emperor  Sh6n  Nnng.  He  appears  to  haTe  led 
Ikm  in  primeTal  times,  and  to  haTe  attempted  to  OTerwhelm 
rth  beneath  the  waters  of  a  colossal  flood.    This  name  has 
an  giTen  to  the  Ifinister  of  Works  nnder  the  Emperor  Tao, 
M  banished  for  allowing  excessiTe  inundations  to  take  place. 
-Um  Jn  ^  ^  |g|   (-^  IE).   A   disciple  of  Confucius,  1025 
1  one  occasion  drew  his  sword  and  forced  a  passage  for  the 
through  a  threatening  crowd.  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
the  train  of  Confucius  with  Atc  chariots. 

-ftha  HU  ^  ][j^  H  (T.  ^  ^ ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  natiTe  1026 
JK  Chiao-tung  in  Shantung,  where  Wu  Yu  once  held  office. 
nrj  poor,  he  took  serrice  in  the  establishment  of  the  latter  and 
to  haTe  been  diacoTered  by  his  master  engaged  in  pounding 
lie  result  was  a  close  friendship.  For  many  years  he  lifed 
lelaoa  on  the  hills,  teaching  a  large  number  of  disciples.  By 
MOSMion  with  the  supernatural  powers,  he  is  said  on  one 
B  to  haTe  put  an  end  to  a  plague  of  caterpillars;  and  in 
155  he  warned  the  people  against  an  inundation  and  thus 
ad  in  aaTing  many  Utcs.  For  his  serrices  he  receiTed  a  small 


i 


\ 
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and  retired  into  private  life,  calling  himself  @  ^-  Od  beiff 
farther  pressed,  he  took  to  his  bed  and  refused  all  food  for  fborteeB 
days,  dying  at  the  age  of  79. 

1028  Kung  Sui  H  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Ist  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  Piog- 
yang  in  Eiangsu,  who  served  under  Wang  Ho  at  ^  ^  Ch^ang-i 
in  Shantung.  When  the  latter  was  acting  in  a  misguided  wij, 
Rung  Sui  with  tears  in  his  eyes  besought  him  to  desist;  ui 
accordingly,  when  later  <m  all  the  officials  of  Nan-ch^ang  were  pit 
to  death,  he  alone  was  spared.  In  B.C.  73,  when  over  sevaofcr 
years  of  age ,  he  was  sent  as  Governor  to  Po-hai  in  order  to  cheik 
the  brigandage  which  prevailed.  Instead  howcT^  of  occnpjiif 
himself  directly  with  the  brigands,  he  set  to  work  to  foittf 
agriculture,  persuading  the  people  to  sell  their  knives  and  swoidit 
and  buy  oxeu  and  calves.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  pronolii 
to  a  higher  post,  and  died  in  office  at  a  great  age. 

1029  Kung-8un  Ch*iao  ^  ^  fg   (T.   ^  £   and   ^^).  && 

581—521.    A    grandson  of  Duke  Mu  of  Chtog,   who  rose  to  b 
Prime  Minister  of  his  native  State.  When  he  had  ruled  for  thni- 
years,    so    great    was    the    change    effected    that    ^^doors    wen  ti 
locked    at    night    and    lost   articles    were   not   picked    up  on  tkij 
highway.'*  In  535  he  compiled  a  Penal  Code  for  the  regulatioB  it] 
punishments.  Confucius,  who  had  described  him  as  a  truly 
man,   wept  when  he  heard  of  his  death.  The  entire  popolaee 
way  to  lamentation,  and  the  women  laid  aside  their  omamaali 
a  space  of  three  months.   Later  critics  hold  that  though  he 
the  people  love  him,  he  failed  to  teach  and  to  elevate  then. 
1857  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1030  Kung-8un  Hung  ^^%  (T.  ^^).    Died   B.C.  12L 

poor  scholar  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  was  a  swineherd  until 
forty  years  of  age   when   he  took  to  the  study  of  the  Cli 
B.C.    140   he  secured  the  first  place  among  the  aeholan 
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moMd  by  the  Emperor  Wo  Ti;  bat  on  being  sent  on  a  mission 
the  Hsiang-na,  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  Majesty's  expectations, 
t  nbieqaeDtly  rote  to  be  a  Pri?y  Conneillor,  and  was  ennobled 
Ibfqiiia.  He  still  oontinned  to  li?e  in  most  frugal  style,  gifing 
kii  salary  to  poor  and  deserring  strangers,  for  whom  he  opened 
kiid  of  guest-house.    He  is  eien  said  to  have  used  the  same 
ba  quilt  for  ten  years.  He  was  impeached  as  a  traitor  by  Chi 
,  bot  this  only  resnlted  in  attaching  the  Emperor  more  strongly 
kin.   Noted  also  for  his  filial  behaTioor  to  his  stepmother,  for 
m  he  wore  monrning  during  the  fhll  period  of  three  years. 
nrran  Long   ^^f^-   8rd  cent  B.C.  Said  by  Tson  Yen  1031 
bi  the  wisest  man  in  the  State  of  Chao.  He  was  also  noted  for 
ddll  in  arguing  on  the  ''hard  and  white**  (see  Hid  TzU). 
M'^n  O   ^^  H    (T.   -^  1^).    A    fery   handsome  man,  1032 
I  Mved  about   700  B.C.  He  won  the  prize  of  a  chariot,  offered 
vkosoerer  shonld  prove  the  strongest  man  in  the  army  of  the 
1  ef  Ch«ng. 

BTiim  8hu  i^  Hi  a  or  i^  J^  ;ft  (T.  ^  H).  Died  1033 
i  36.  The  conqueror  of  Shu,  modem  Sstich'uan,  where  he 
ikGihed  himself  under  the  title  of  the  }^  ^  White  Emperor. 
>  ssa.of  a  former  Qorernor  of  Honan,  he  was  himself  Goyernor 
Bha  between  A.D.  14-22.  In  A.D.  23  he  invited  the  rebel 
Jlj^  Tsnng  Ch^tog  to  Ssflch^nan ;  but  finding  him  to  be  a  mere 
it,  he  slew  him  and  received  the  submission  of  his  followers. 
M  he  proclaimed  himself  Prince,  and  iu  25  Emperor  of  Shu, 
as  his  Imperial  colour  and  his  capital  at  Ch*6ng-tu.  His 
acknowledged  by  Wei  Hsiao,  to  whom  he  sent  10,000 
9S  to  fight  against  the  Emperor  Euang  Wu  Ti.  In  33  he  captured 
ill  Wo-shan,  I-ch'ang,  and  ||  ^  I-tu.  But  in  37  the  Han 
nals  Wo  Han  and  J^  ^  Ts'^n  P^iig  forced  the  passage, 
inverted   Cfa'tog-to.   The   White  Emperor  died  of  a  wound  he 
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recei?ed  during  a  sortie;  his  head  was  cat  off  and  sent  to  Lo-yang; 
his  family  was  exterminated  and  the  city  sacked. 

1034  Kung-8un  Tsan  ^^^  (T.  i^^).  Died  A.D.  199.  A 
native  of  Liao-hsi.  He  became  a  great  fa?onrite  with  the  GoTenor 
of  the  district,  who  ga?e  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  manriagi 
and  sent  him  to  study  under  Ln  Chih.  In  early  life  he  vw 
distinction  in  operations  against  the  frontier  tribes  and  then  sgiU 
the  rebels  in  Liang^-chou.  Later  on,  for  &iling  to  keep  in  sahjediM 
the  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Sstich^uan,  he  was  superseded  hj  JP 

Liu  Yfl,   whose  successes  roused  such  ill-feeling  in  his  null 
that  he  ne?er  rested  until  he  had  compassed  his  riTal*s  death.  Si 
next  exploit  was  to  lead  a  successful  expedition  against  Yilan  8hi»i 
who   had  caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Tflan   Shu.    From  thii 
date  his  power  increased  rapidly.  But  his  nature  was  such  thit  b 
remembered  faults  and  forgot  serrices,  so  that  he  had  few  fimb 
and  many  enemies;  and  Tflan  Shao,  who  had  long  been 
his   opportunity,  led  a  force  against  him  and  droTe  him  to 
refuge   in   ^  j^   I-chiug.    There,    after  a  long  siege,  seeiBg 
hope  of  escape,  he  slew  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  set 
to  his  house  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Kung  Ti.  See  Ssti-ma  Te-wen. 
Kung  Tsung.  See  Chao  Hsien. 

1035  Kung  Wang  ^  £ .   A  Prince  of  the  Ch'u  State  of  old, 
when  he  had  lost  a  bow  refused  to  let  his  attendants  look  iv 
saying  that  some  man  of  Ch'u  would  find  it;  meaning  that  li 
rate  one  of  his  own  subjects  would  profit  by  the 
hearing  of  this  remark,   Confucius  censured  the  Prinoe*t 
mindedness,  declaring  that  he  ought  to  haTe  said  ^^aome 
not  merely  '^some  man  of  Ch'u.** 

1036  Kung-yang  Eao  ^  ^  ^  5th  cent.  B.C.  Author  of  the 
on    the    Spring  and  Autumn  Annate  which  passes  nndor  Us  M 
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Ttt  ^  ^  (T.  4%  ^ ).  1st  ceot.  B.C.  A  natiye  of  Lang-  1037 
ShftntoDg,  who  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  wide 
ge  of  the  Classics.  It  was  said  that  when  his  friend  ^  ^ 
fang  wa^  appointed  to  office,  he  flicked  the  dust  off  his 
dal  hat  9  knowing  that  he  would  soon  be  recommended  for 
lant  After  a  somewhat  chequered  career,  he  became  Censor 
lie  Emperor  TOan  Ti,  B.C.  48—32,  a  post  which  he  filled 
aeh  courage  and  seal.  He  advised  that  the  money  spent 
mes,  parks,  bull-fighting,  etc.,  should  rather  be  sa?ed  and 
»  the  poor. 

An-kuo  H  ^  H  iT^'  ^  H  )•  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  1038  -W 
At  of  Confucius  in  the  twelfth  degree.  He  was  employed 
»hering  the  text  of  the  Canon  of  History  which  had  been 
m1  when  pulling  down  .  the  house  of  E^ung  Fu,  and 
wd  large  portions  of  it  from  the  seal  character  into  the 
ig  li  script,  with  a  preface  of  his  own.  His  work  disappeared 
le  4th  cent.  A.D.,  and  that  which  now  does  duty  is  regarded 
najority  of  schoUirs  as  a  forgery  from  the  hand  of  ^  |j^ 
.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Analects^  and  another 
Canon  of  Filial  Piety.  In  647  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the 
m  Temple. 

Ch'ao-fa  |L  M  3t  i'^-  S^  ik)-   ^^^   <^°^-    ^I^-   ^  1<^ 

hat  of  Confucius  in  the  37th  generation.  He  was  an  ardent 
and  went  into  retirement  on  a  mountain  in  Shantung, 
to  serfs  under  Yung  Lin  Wang,  whence  he  came  to  be 
as  one  of  the  Six  Idlers  of  the  Bamboo  Gro?e  (see  Li  Po). 

equently  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperors  Tai  Tsung 

Tsnng,  and  was  appointed  to  operate  against  Li  Huai-kuang. 

ioci  howefer  was  unsatisfactory;  his  soldiers  mutinied,  and 

ilAin.  Canonised  as   J^ . 

Chi  H  ^  (T.  -y-  H).  Born  about  B.  C.  500.  Grandson  1040 
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of  Confucius,  and  author  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  After  itodjing 
under  Ts^ng  Ts'an ,  he  entered  official  life  and  ultimately  beoai 
Minister  to  Duke  Mu  of  the  Lu  State.  The  latter  treated  him  irift 
great  kindness;  but  E'nng  Chi  repelled  his  advances,  even  refbug 
his  presents  because  he  could  not  be  bothered  to  retom  thanbfcr 
them.  He  li?ed  in  great  poverty,  and  domestic  clouds  ovenhadowrf 
his  life.  His  mother  married  a  second  time,  and  he  had  to  ditom 
his  wife.  His  son  refused  to  mourn  for  a  divorced  mother,  andtUi 
rule  now  prevails  in  the  family  of  E'ung.  He  was  posthamoiilf 
ennobled  as  Duke,  and  in  1108  his  tablet  was  placed  in  ib 
Confucian  Temple  (see  Yen  Hm).  He  is  also  known  as  j|||^  ^  ^. 

1041  E*ung  Cll*i  ^0f-  ^^^  ^^  ^'^%  Mu-chin,  and  graai-gMl 
grandfather  of  Confucius.  His  tablet  stands  in  the  Confucian  Teafb 
among  ancestors  glorified  as  sages.  His  name  is  variously  gifoi  ■ 
Jl;^  and  5  ^. 

1042  E*ung  Chi-han  HH  JS  (T.  ^  ^ ).  18th  cent  A.  D.  Uicb 
of  E^ung  Euang-sfin,  and  an  authority  on  the  Book  of  Rite$* 

1043  K'nng  Ch'in  |L  ^  (T.  #  /fc).  B.  C.  551-479.  A  nativs 
US  £  Ch'iieh-li,   a  hamlet  of  Ch'ang-pHng  in  Shantang, 
to  foreigners  as  Confucius,  which  is  the  Latinised  form  of  ^ 
^  E'ung  Fu  Tzti,  the  Philosopher  E'ung.  His  father's  name 
E'uDg  Shu-liang  Ho  {q.  r.)*  and  on  the  latter*s  death,  his 
married  again  and  removed  to  a  place  called  ^  J^  ChHl*iii. 
stories  are  told  of  his  childish  precocity,   but  the  anthentidty 
these    is    more    than    doubtful  (see    Wang  Su).   In   B.  C.  B8S 
married,  and  in  the  following  year  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
(see  K^ung  Lx),  After  holding  some  petty  post  in  oonnaetin 
the  grain  administration,  he  took  to  teaching,  and  aoon 
himself  by   a  school  of  eager  and  earnest  disciples.  He 
ancient  capital,  whence  he  returned  to  be  Magistrate  at 
in  his   native  State.  His  success  in  that  capaoity 
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i  ht  was  niaed  by  Duke  Ting  of  La  to  be  Ifiniaier  of  Jastice« 
I  **beMiiie  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  flew  in  aongs  thiongh 
J  novtha/*  The  State  prospered  under  hia  gnidance,  and  ita 
aaMe  and  well-being  beeame  conapicnona.  Thia  aronaed  the  enTj 
te  Duke  of  the  Ch4  State,  who  attempted  to  oorropt  hia  rival 
a  preaent  of  aome  lovely  ainging-girla  and  splendid  horaes.  Hia 
mm  aneeeeded  only  too  well.  Dnke  Ting  gave  himaelf  over  to 
>yiant,  and  neglected  the  aerious  bosiness  of  gofemment 
wpau  Confiieias  in  495  threw  np  his  post,  in  the  vain  hope 
t  the  Dnke  woold  reform.  From  that  time  he  wandered  aadly 
a  BiBfta  to  State,  ofibring  advice  to  sach  Princes  aa  woold  listen 
hia,  mostly  neglected,  and  at  one  time  even  in  danger  of  hia 
la  addition  to  teaching,  he  occupied  himaelf  with  collecting 
editing  the  old  national  lyrics,  to  the  nnmber  of  811,  now 
WB  aa  the  0<U$.  He  alao  edited  -the  Canon  of  History^  and 
la,  onder  the  title  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU^  the 
aiy  of  hia  native  State  from  B.  C.  722  to  484.  His  Diicounes, 
AmmUcUt  were  written  np,  probably  by  the  diaciples  of  his 
iplsa,  and  eonatitote  onr  only  authentic  source  of  information 
la  the  petaonal  life  and  sayings  of  the  Sage.  In  481  he  heard 
i  a  aapematoral  creature,  called  the  ck^i  /tn,  and  variouslj 
with  the  unicorn  and  giraffe,  had  appeared  during  a 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lu.  Taken  in  connectioD  with 
of  the  times,  he  interpreted  this  phenomenon  as  an 
,  and  announced  that  his  own  end  was  at  hand.  Two 
rt  later  he  died,  in  his  native  State,  to  which  he  hati  at  length 
raad.  His  life  bad  not  been  a  happy  one.  He  ha«l  <liTorced  iiis 
t,  who  waa  a  downright  Xantippe;  his  only  son  ha^i  pre^ioceased 
;  aod  the  message,  which  he  felt  that  he  had  been  divinely 
sated  te  deliver,  had  not  been  favourably  received.  He  taught 
the    natore    of  man   is   pure   at    birth,   and   that   it   b^K^onies 
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Titiated  only   by   the  imparity  of  its  surroandings.    He  si 

enunciate  a  practical  rule  of  life  which  should  compare  & 

with   the  poetical   Too  of  Lao  Tzti,  suitable  to  the  want 

fellow-countrymen  in  this  world,  without  indication  of,  or 

to,  the  possibility  of  a  world  to  come.  His  daily  texts  wen 

of   heart    and    duty  towards  one's  neighbour,   and  the  ?i 

which  he  laid  most  stress  were  justice  and  truth.  *'In  U 

home  he  looked  simple  and  sincere,  as  though  he  had  na 

say   for  himself;  but  when  in   the   ancestral  temple  or  • 

he  spoke  minutely,  though  cautiously.'*  Outcast  as  he  wai 

the  ?alue  of  his  common-sense  teachings  was  soon  recogni 

the  '^uncrowned  king,"   as  he  has  been  affectionately  s^ 

this   moment    as    firmly   fixed   upon   his  throne  as   at  an 

during   the    twenty-three    centuries    which    have    elapsed  i 

death.    His   personal  name   ChUu  is  taboo:  it  is  noTer  we 

uttered.  A  stroke  is  left  out  in  writing,  while  the  roTerea 

pronounces  it  mau  ''a  certain  person."  In  the  second  centa 

Christ  a  temple  was  erected  in  his  honour,  and  daring  m 

dynasties   decrees  ha?e  been  frequently  issued  ordering  ti 

temples  should  be  built  and  sacrifices  performed  at  Tariov 

At  the  present  moment  there  must  be  a  Confucian  Tem|di 

Prefecture,  District,  and  market-town  throughout  the  empii 

twice  every  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  memorial  c«nm 

conducted    by    the   local    o£Scials.    The   following    wordSf 

eighteen  centuries  ago  by  the  famous  historian  Sstl-ma  CI 

describe  the  position  then  and  still  held  by  the  great  S^j 

hearts   of  the  Chinese   people:  —  "Countless  are  the  pd 

prophets    that    the    world    has  seen  in  its  time;  gloiicMi 

forgotten  in  death.  But  Confucius,  though  only  a  hnmbla  i 

the  cotton-clothed  masses,  remains  among  us  after  many  gi 

He  is  the  model  for  such  as  would  be  wise.  By  aU,  fiPM 
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tf  Heftfan  down  to  the  meanest  student,  the  sapremacy  of  his 
liuciplat  it  folly  and  freely  admitted.  He  may  indeed  be  pronounced 
tk  Difiaest  of  men.'*  Various  titles  ha?e  at  ? arious  times  been 
piitkQmoDsly  bestowed  npon  Confucius.  The  chief  of  these  are  ^ 

MISL  (A-D.  640).  is:  m  (666),  *  It  BE  (739),  is:  ^ 

i  i  (1808),  aod  M  ^  ^  ftp  H  -^  (1530).  In  A.D.  1288. 
Ikntgii  the  iofluenoe  of  Teh-lfl  Ch'u-ts'ai,  the  tiUe  o{^^^ 
VII  eooferred  upon  the  representatife  of  the  family  in  direct  male 
Kul  The  leading  disciples  of  Confucius  were  Ten  Hui,  Ts^ng  Ts^an, 
fm  Til,  Tnao-mu  Ts'ti,  and  Chung  Tu. 

rung  Vtog-Sha   |LKS^^-    Son    of   E'ung    Ch'i,    and    great  1044 
piDd&ther  of  Confiicius.    In   order  to  escape   the  enmity  of  the 
^MadaoU  of  Hua  Tn  (see  Fung  Ch%  he  fled  to  and  settled  in 
ik  SUIe  of  Ln,  where  he  became  Magistrate  of  Fang.  Hence  his 
HM.  His  tablet  stands  in  the  Confucian  Temple  among  ancestors 
l/tnU  as  sages. 
»    1^  Pu   H  19  (T.   -7*  II).   Died  B.C.  ?  210.  A  descendant  1046 
rf  Coafbeios  in  the  ninth  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Burning  of 
^  Bo(Ab  (see  Li  &«),  he  is  said  to  ha?e  presenred  copies  of  the 
ihirf  vorks  of  the  Canon  by  secreting  them  in  his  house,  whence 
Ikiy  vcie    CTentually    recovered.    He   is   the   reputed   author  of  a 
idscftion    of   memoirs    referring   to    Confucius    and    his    grandson 
I^aag  Chi ,  and  also  of  the  ? ocabulary  entitled    /)>  ]^  ff|  • 

■"vug  jQDg  H  lik  iT^'  ^^)'  ^^  ^'^'  ^^^'  ^  descendant  1046 
if  Confbcios  in  the  20th  degree,  and  a  most  precocious  child.  At 
IsB  years  of  age  he  went  with  his  father  to  Lo-yang,  where  Li 
Tiag  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Unable,  from  the  press 
if  nnton,  to  gain  admission,  he  told  the  doorkeeper  to  inform 
U  Tiog  that  he  was  a  connection,  and  thus  eucceedeil  in  getting 
m.  When  Li  Ying  asked  him  what  the  connection  was,  he  replied, 

*My   aocesior  Confocios  and   your  ancestor   Lao  TzU  were  friends 

ss 
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engaged  in   the  quest  for  Truth,  so  that  you  and  I  may  be  said 
to  be  of  the  same  family.*'  Li  Ying  was  astonished,  bat  0|[  j^ 
Ch^Sn  Wei  said,  ''Cle?emess  in  youth  does  not  mean  brilliancy  i^ 
later   life;**    upon    which  E'ung  Jung  remarked,  ''You,  sir,  mn^ 
efidently  have  been   very  clever  as  a  boy.**  Entering  official  li£e 
he    rose   to   be  Governor  of   :f(^  j^   Po-hai  in   Shantung;  bot  Im 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  great  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  and  was  put  to 
death  with  all  his  family  (see  Chih  Hsi).  He  was  one  of  the  Senai 
Scholars  of  the   Chien-an   period   (see   Hsii  Kan)^  an  open-heutMl 
man,  and  fond  of  good  company.  '^If  my  halls  are  full  of  gaeili^** 
he  would  say,  ''and  my  bottles  full  of  wine,  I  am  happy.** 

1047  K'ung  Kuang-sen  %MM  (T.  ^  #  and  |g  jj^.  H.  f 

ff).  A.D.  1751-1786.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Ch'a-fu  in  Shanis^ 
and  a  descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  sixty-eighth  generation,  ft 
graduated  in  1771,  but  soon  retired  from  public  life.  Author  rf 
clever  commentaries  on  the  Five  Classics^  and  of  works  on  theflil 
and  li  styles  of  writing. 

1048  K*ung  Li  ^IS  (T.  >f|&  ||).  B.C.  582-482.  The  onlyioarf 
Confucius  (see  K'ung  Ch'iu).  At  his  birth,  Duke  ^  Ghao  of  tbb 
State  sent  Confucius  a  present  of  some  carp;  and  the  latter,  in  hoM* 
of  his  sovereiga*s  gift,  took  Li  Carp  as  the  name  of  his  Utile  iBi> 

1049  K'ung  Meng-p*i  ^  ^  J^  (T.  >f|&  /fc).  Son  of  K'ung  Ot 

liang  Ho,  by  a  concubine,  and  half-brother  to  Confucius.  He  M 
a  cripple,  and  could  not  enter  upon  an  official  career.  In  1857jiii 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1050  E'ung  Mu-ohin  ^i^^t-   ^^   ^^^'  ^'  ^-   ^^  ^'  li 

E'ung    Chia,    great-great-great-grandfather    of  Confacins,  aad 
recognised  founder  of  the  family.   He  was  an  official  of  ths 
State,  and  was  killed  by  a  colleague,  named  ^  ^  Hna  Tn, 
wished   to  obtain   possession   of  his  wife.   His  taUet  stands  IM 
Confucian  Temple,  first  among  ancestors  glorified  as 


I 
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Bf  Fin   H  it$-  8^  cent.  B.C.  A  Minister  of  the  Wei  State,  1051 

piiMTad  the  (Unger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  victory  of  the 
M  OTer  the  Chaot,  and  warned  his  prince  not  to  be  like  the 
lour  which  chirps  nnconcernedlj  round  its  nest  when  fire  has 
ij  tailed  apon  the  building  to  which  the  nest  is  attached. 
Dg  Fd-haia  |Lfd  M*  ^^  ^^  E'ung  Fang-shn,  and  grand-  1052 
r  of  ConAiciiis.  Hit  tablet  stands  in  the  Confucian  Temple, 
If  aacerton  glorified  as  sages. 

Dg  ahu-Iiang  Ho  Jfi^igj^^lj^.    Died   B.C.   548.   Son  of  1053 
ig  Po>hsia,  and  father  of  Confucius.  He  was  Chief  Magistrate 
IK  Tsoo    in    modem    Shantung,  and   was  remarkable  for  his 
Btie  staiore  and  great  strength.  His  wife  bore  him  nine  daughters 

Pnmg  Meng-p^i);  but  when  at  the  age  of  seyeuty  he  married 
Mud  time,  choosing  ^  ^  Chfing  Tsai,  the  youngest  of  the 
i  daaghters  of  a  neighbour  named  fj^  Yen,  the  union  was 
nI  with  a  male  child,  known  to  posterity  as  Confucius.  He 
nif  died  when  the  boy  was  only  three  years  old.  His  tablet 
di  in  the  Confucian  Temple,  among  ancestors  glorified  as  sages. 
mg  Tmo^ta  ?L  ^  M  (T.  j^  # ).  Died  A.  D.  1033.  A  1054 
iMlant   of   Confudos   in   the  45th  degree.   His  personal   name 

origiDally  ^  1^  Yen  Lu.  Noted  as  a  boy  for  his  gravity 
hoManoor,  he  graduated  as  chin  shih  and  was  appointed  to  ^ 
f-choo   in   Yflnnan.   While  there,  a  divine  snake  appeared  at 

sf  the  temples,  and  all  the  officials  went  to  worship  it  (see 
Smmgmckang).  K'ung  howeTcr  refused  thus  to  abase  himself;  and 
Bg  his  official  tablet,  crushed  the  reptile^s  head  at  a  blow.  He 
obliged  to  resign  in  consequence ,  but  soon  rose  through  various 
s  to  be  a  Censor  and  Minister  of  State.  In  1081  he  was  sent 
ivoy  to  the  Eitans,  who  receiveil  him  iit  a  grand  banquet  with 
I  honour.  But  at  a  theatrical  entertainment  which  follower],  a 
was    played   in    which    his   sacred    ancestor,    Confucius,   was 
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introduced  as  the  low-comedy  man;  and  this  so  disgusted  him  tht' 
he  got  up  and  withdrew,  the  Eatans  being  forced  to  apologise.  Ii 
1033  he  was  dismissed  to  the  profinces  for  espousing  the  cause  « 
the  deposed  Empress.  Re-instated  almost  immediately,  the  jealous 
of  his  colleagues  caused  him  to  be  again  banished,  when  he  dii 
on  his  way  to  his  post. 
1056  K^ung  Ying-ta  ^  |S  M  (T-  #  M)-  ^-  D.  574-648.  A 
descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  public  functionary.  He  wrote  a  commeDiuy 
on  the  Canon  of  Changes^  and  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  ike 
^  IE  ^^^  ^J  ^  sections  of  the  History  of  the  Sui  Dynoi^ 
Canonised  as 

1056  Euo  Chen  ||$  ^  (T.  71;  :^ ).  A.D.  656-713.  A  handsome  nuA 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  upon  whom  Chang  Chia-ch6ng  bestowed  oat 
of  his  fi?e  daughters.  The  young  ladies  sat  behind  a  screen,  eiflh. 
holding  a  silken  cord  of  a  different  colour,  and  Euo  was  to  ehoflU^ 
between  the  cords.  He  chose  the  red  one  and  thus  won  the 
daughter,  a  great  beauty.  He  graduated  as  chin  $hih  at  the  sge 
18,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Empress  Wu,  and  was  seat 
an  embassy  to  the  Turfan.  After  holding  many  high  and  im] 
posts  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  War  in  713,  and 
of  the  Ministers  of  State  stood  by  the  Eimperor  when  the 
p'ing  Princess  was  guilty  of  treason,  for  which  he 
as  Duke.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  banished  for  an  error  of  discipfisil 
a  review;  and  though  immediately  recalled,  he  died  of  m< 
on  the  way. 

1057  Kuo  Chi  IP  ^   (T.  J^  ^ ).  B.C.  38- A.D.  47.  A  natiw 
Mou-ling  in  Shensi,   who  served  under   Wang  Biang  the  Ui 
and  afterwards  under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han 
In   A.D.  33  he  became  Governor  of  |^  Ying-chou  in  Anhin, 
at  parting  told  his  Majesty  that  as  he  was  not  going  to  a  diri 
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be   mmld  itill  make  his  influence  felt  at  the  capital.  In  35  he  was 

mit  into  Sfaanii  to  deal  with  the  rebellion  of  Lu  Fang.  He  was 

net  on  the  way  by  a  nnmber  of  youths  from  ^  Ping-chou,  where 

\m  had  formerly  been  magistrate,  riding  on  bamboo  horses,  in  token 

of  ffiipect   and    gratitode   for   his  wise  administration.  In  46  the 

Emperor  bestowed  upon  him  a  mansion  and  a  large  sum  of  money 

to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  all  of  which  however  he  gave 

iVij  to  his  relatiTes,  leaving  nothing  behind  him  at  his  death. 

IQO  Chin  ^  ^.  A.D.  920-977.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Po-yeh  10&8 

iaOiihli,  who  in  his  youth  was  servant  to  a  rich  man  of  ChQ-Iu. 

Be  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  rowdies,  and  spent  his  time  in 

AnnkiDg  and  gambling  until  waroed  by  his  master's  wife  that  he 

ni  in  danger  of  his  life.  Fleeing  to  ^  ^  Chin-yang  he  obtained 

wpk^ment  as  a   Magistrate  under  the  founder  of  the  Later  Han 

^fiiitf,  and  under  the  last  of  the  Five  Dynasties  he  gained  a  great 

me  as   a  provincial  Governor.  The  first  Emperor  of  the  Sung 

'    ^fUify  built  him  a  house  tiled  like  a  prince's,  saying  that  for  a 

'nm  years  Euo  had  relieved  him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  north. 

h  976  he  became  Governor  of  ^  Yfln-chou.  On  the  occasion  of 

tti  eipedition  of  the  Emperor  T^ai  Tsung  to  T'ai-yilan  iu  Shansi, 

k  dafoated    the    Kitan    Tartars;    but   being    falsely    accused,    he 

maiiiwl  suicide. 

llO  Chtt  ^^  (T.  ^Mjk)'  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  1059 
Baun,  Camous  as  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety.  He  was 
^^  poor,  and  the  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  and 
^  Htlle  son,  had  not  even  enough  to  eat.  Accordingly  he  said  to 
^  former,  ''The  boy  eats  so  much  food  tliat  there  is  not  enough 
W  oar  mother.  We  may  have  other  sons,  but  we  can  never  have 
toodifr  mother.*'  So  he  agreed  with  his  wife  to  bury  the  child,  and 
m  thmt  purpose  began  digging  a  hole.  They  had  not  got  far  down 
efere  ibey  came  upon  an  ingot  of  gold,  inscribed  with  these  wonls 
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Id   red:  —  '^God's  gift  to  Eao  Chfl;  let  do  oflBicial  deprife 
it,  and  let  no  other  person  take  it.** 
iO  Kuo  CJhung-shn  IJJ  J&  ^  (T.  ^,  ^ ).   Died   A.D.  9 
native  of  Lo-yang,   who  flourished  as  an   official  and  artist 
the  Later  Chon  and  Sung  dynasties.  His  fondness  for  wine  am 
pleasures    led    to    his   degradation   in   960,   whereupon  he  t 
roaming  about  in   search  of  fine  scenery.   The  second  Emp 
the    Sung  dynasty   made  him   an  Imperial   Archivist;   hot 
short    time    he    was   dismissed  from   the  public  service  for 
government  property,  and  was  banished  to  T6ng-chon  in  9u 
He  died  on    the  way   thither.    His  special  forte  as   an  arti 
landscape  in  black  and  white.  He  was  also  known  as  a  callig: 
and  was  author  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  and  of  the  j||[  j|||,  bot 
treatises  on  the  written  character. 

1061  Kuo  Ho    %^    (H.    ^^ ).    5th    cent.    A.D.    A    at 
P^*  ^   Lfleh-yang   in    Shensi,   and   a   profound  student 
forced   into    an    official    career,    but   in  a  short  time  nm 
post  and  was  allowed   to  retire  to  a  mountain  in  Kanir 
he  lived  and  taught  until  84  years  of  age.  Canonised  t 

1062  Kuo  Hsiang  %fSi  (T.  -^  tc  )«  I>ied  A.D.  812. 
scholar  of  the  Chin  dynasty.    For  a  long  time   he  iv 
employment    and    lived    in    seclusion,   occupying  hinv 
philosophy   of  Lao  Tzti.   A   commentary  on  Chuang 
his  work,  but  the  bulk  of  it  seems  to  have  been  wri 
Hsiu.   Subsequently  he  became  head  of  the   Board 
and   then   Grand  Tutor  at  the  Court  of  the  Prino^ 
Eiangsu,  from  which  post  he  retired  in  disgust,  li 

by  Wang  Yen  that  his  conversation  was  like  the 
flow  of  a  rapid,  or  the  rush  of  water  from  a  ab 

-^QKuoHsieh  %^  (T.  ij^fl).    Died    B.a 
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Jii-amnt   of  the   Han  dynasty.   His  father  had  been   pnt  to 
b  Qoder  the  Emperor  WAn  Ti,  and   he  himself  in   his  yonth 

i  Uoodtbinty  mffian,  slaying  every  one  who  crossed  his 
u  He  was  also  a  coiner  of  base  money,  and  used  to  break  into 
to  and  commit  sacrilege.  In  his  mature  age  he  became  a 
rmed  character,  and  went  abont  seeking  only  to  do  good  and 
tdress  wrongs.  He  gained  great  credit  by  declaring  that  the 
darsr  of  his  sister's  son,  a  yonug  man  who  was  wont  to  force 
k  npon  strangers,  was  justified  in  doing  what  he  did.  The 
ghier  by  his  followers  of  an  opponent  caused  his  mother  to  be 
M;  whereopon  he  surrendered  and  was  executed,  together 
i  hii  Cunily,  as  a  public  nuisance. 

oHaia  $^1^  (T.  H^).  A.D.  1638-1715.  A  native  of  1064 
m  Cbi-mo  in  Shantung,  who  used  to  live  on  herbs  in  the 
ole  recesses  of  the  hills  and  to  study  all  night  by  a  fire  of 
AwinmL  Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1670,  he  was  sent  in  1680 
iigistraie  to  ^  jj^X  Wu-chiang  in  Kiangsu,  a  place  with  the 
t  poaible  reputation;  yet  in  seven  years  he  made  it  the  pride 
Ibe  south-east.  In  1686  he  became  a  Censor,  and  successfully 
miieed  Chin  Fu,  tjfl  ^  Ming  Chu,  aud  Eao  Shih-ch'i.  But 
himself  was  soon  driven  from  office  for  an  alleged  piece  of 
onal  spite;  and  in  1690  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  on 
fidse  plea  that  his  father,  for  whom  he  had  sought  posthumous 
«n,  had  been  a  rebel.  His  sentence  however  was  remitted; 
the  Emperor  K^ang  Hsi,  meeting  him  while  on  tour  in  1699» 
inted  him  Viceroy  of  Hunan,  in  recoguitioii  of  his  courageous 
odependent  spirit.  In  1691  he  came  to  Peking  to  have  audience, 
leised  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  father's  character.  On 
ipiewing  a   fear  that  the  promised  remeasurement  of  taxable 

in  Hunan  would  reduce  the  revenue,  the  Emperor  replied, 
rided    that    the  people  benefit,   no   reduction,    however  great. 
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is   worth  a   moment*B  regret."  He  retired  in   1702,   and  f| 
he  had  on  the  poor  of  his  native  village. 

1065  £uo  Huang  H^yjb.  Ist  cent.  A.D.  Brother  to  the  cci 
the  Emperor  Enang  Wn  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  latter  b 
npon  him  such  vast  snms  of  money,  not  to  mention  valuable 
that  his  home  became  known  as  the    ^  ^^C   Gold-pit. 

1066  Kuo  Jung  ^  ^.  A.D.  921-959.  Son  of  ^  ^  j| 
Shou-li,  brother-in-law  to  Euo  Wei,  and  adopted  son  of  tb 
whom  he  succeeded  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Later  Chou  i 
haviug  been  previously  known  as  Prince  of  Chin.  He  cai 
successful  wars  against  the  Eitans  and  Northern  Hans,  and  ii 
his  territory.  He  seized  on  all  the  bronze  images  of  Budi 
converted  them  into  cash,  declaring  that  Buddha  himself,  w 
up  so  much  for  mankind,  would  raise  no  objections, 
canonised  as  jji^  ^,  and  succeeded  by  his  six-year-old  m 
shortly  afterwards  brought  the  dynasty  to  a  close  by  reeig 
favour  of  Chao  E'uang-yin. 

1067  Kuo  Kung-Ch*en   ^^^.   12th  cent.  A.D.  A  native 

|l(    San-shan   in    Anhui,   and  a  famous  portrait-painter  in 
Sung  dynasty.   He  was  a  pupil  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  took  to 
as  an  amusement. 

1068  Kuo  Kuo  ^  g  .  The  title  bestowed  upon  the  younge 
of  Yang  Euei-fei.  She  was  said  to  be  beautiful  without 
of  rouge. 

1069  Kuo  F'O  H^^  (T.  ^i^).  A.D.  276-824.  A  nativo 
hsi  in  Ho-tung.  Early  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  rnaih 
art  of  literary  composition,  in  later  life  he  became  fanMN 
exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  Taoism.  In  his  youth  he  i 
have  received  from  one  |f[J  ^  Euo  Eung  a  black  bag,  ei 
a  treatise  from  which  he  learnt  natural  philosophy,  astraw 
divination.  He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  art  of 
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to  proceed.  After  an  uneventfdl  iennre  of  office  he  returned 
China  in  1879,  and  retired  in  ill-health.  He  was  considered  to 
a  fine  scholar,  and  he  was  a  friend  and  relative  by  marriagi 
Tsdng  Eno-fan. 

1073  Kuo  T^ai  ||5  ^Jk  (T.  i;^^  ^).  A.D.  127-169.  A  native  of 
^  Chieh-hsiu  in  Shansi,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  schi) 
and  teacher  under  the  Later  Hah  dynasty.  He  was  eight  feet 
height  and  of  an  intellectual  cast  of  countenance.  Left  a  po 
orphan  in  early  youth,  he  devoted  himself  to  study;  and  ate 
three  years*  course  he  proceeded  to  Lo-yang,  where  Li  Ying  been 
his  friend  and  patron.  His  lectures  were  crowded  and  he  m 
regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  divine  being.  It  is  said  thit « 
Wi  ^  ^^^  Chao,  when  quite  a  boy,  entered  as  a  menial  ii 
his  service.  *Tou  ought  to  be  at  your  books,**  said  Eoo  Vf 
*Vhat  do  yon  want  here?**  *'It  is  easy  enough  to  find  taiflhi 
of  books,"  replied  the  boy,  ''but  difficult  to  find  a  teacher  of  homad 
I  have  come  here  to  place  my  undyed  white  silk  near  your  veraS 
and  blue.*'  Euo  T'ai  subsequently  tested  his  temper  by  M 
throwing  away  some  gruel  which  the  youth  had  prepared  for  Ii 
He  was  regarded  as  a  model  host,  because  one  night  when  it  V 
raining  hard  he  went  out  into  the  garden  and  cut  leeks  to  wi 
soup  for  a  friend.  I 

1074  Kuo  Tzu-hSing  ^^  ^.   Died  A.D.  1855.  A  native  of 
Ting-yflan  in  Shensi,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Cha  TOan- 

first  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty.   Happening  to  kill  a 
a  quarrel,  in  1353  he  joined  the  rebel  leader  ^  jjj^  f^ 
t'ung,    captured   j^   Hao-chou  in   Anhui,  and  prodaimad 
Generalissimo.    He  was  a  bold  and  able  man,  bat  hia  tend] 
too    violent    and    overbearing.    Canonised  by  Cha  Yflon- 

1075  Kuo  Tzii-i   ^  -^^.    A.D.    697-781.  A  native  of  Hi 
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said  one  day  in  anger  to  his  wife,  *'Yoa  are  very  prond  of  hafing 
an  Emperor  for  your  father,  bnt  if  my  father  wanted  the  empire 
your  family  would  not  be  able  to  keep  it.**  When  the  prineeas 
reported  this  to  the  Emperor,  the  latter  told  her  that  her  hnsbiod 
had  said  no  more  than  the  truth.  Dpon  his  deathbed  the  Emperor 
sent  a  Prince  to  enquire  after  him;  but  the  old  man  was  too  &r 
gone  to  do  more  than  bend  his  head  in  acknowledgement  of  tin 
honour.  Canonised  as   J^  ]^. 

1076  KUO  Wei  j^  jg^.  A.D.  901-958.  A  Ueutenant  under  LiuChih- 
y^an.  While  leading  an  army  to  repel  a  Kitan  invasion  in  951, 
the  soldiers  threw  a  yellow  flag  oyer  him  and  saluted  him  as  M 
Emperor  of  the  Later  Chou  dynasty,  a  style  chosen  by  him  on  tka 
ground  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  younger  brother  of  Wli 
Wang.  His  short  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  the  operationtif 
Liu  ^  Cheung.  Personally  he  was  a  gallant  leader  and  a  jodicM 
administrator.  He  patronised  literature,  and  made  a  Tisit  to  tb 
tomb  of  Confucius.  Canonised  as  ^  jjQ,. 

1077  Kuo  Tii  ||J  ^  (T.  tC  ^ ).  5th  cent,  A.D,  A  natire  of  Tai- 
huang  in  Eansuh,  who  was  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  EooB^ 
and  enrolled  himself  as  a  disciple.  At  his  master *8  death  he  mooiM', 
in  sackcloth  by  the  side  of  the  graye  for  three  years,  and  iki 
retired  to  a  valley  where  he  lived  in  a  cave  and  fed  on  ^F"^j 
seeds,  teaching  over  a  thousand  pupils.  During  some  local 
he  distinguished  himself  by  levying  a  volunteer  force  and 
taking  the  field.  But  even  in  camp  he  was  always  crooning 
doctrines  of  his  favourite  Lao  Tztl,  and  ere  long  retired  to 
mountains  where  he  died  from  trying  to  live  on  air. 

1078  Kuyak  Khan  ^^.  A.D.  1206-1248.  Eldest  son  of 
Ehan.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  1246  by  his  mother  Naii 
who  still  retained  all  power.  The  reign  was  unerentftil,  the 
raids  on  Sung  territory  continuing.  Canonised  as  ^  ^^ .  On  KiQ 
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ith,  hit  wife  Mi  herself  op  as  BegeDt  for  his  nephew  "^  ^  P^ 
nkJieh-iDAii,  boi  the  Princes  did  not  accept  this  arrangement. 
bi  eoontrj  was  then  worn  out  with  a  great  drought  and  by  the 
ndisBS  of  the  nobles.  Warned  by  the  general  state  of  nnrest,  the 
id  men  met  in  ooandl  in  the  summer  of  1251,  and  ignoring 
|oW*i  will,  put  Blangn  on  the  throne. 

L. 

ii  Chlin-Oh'dn  ^  ^  S .  Died  A.D.  697.  An  official  of  great  1079 
Iter  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  who 
iri  to  torture  criminals  by  pouring  yinegar  into  their  noses.  When 
koi  Hsiog  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  treason  of  Ch^u  Sh6n- 
B,  Lai  was  commissioned  to  discover  the  real  facts.  At  the  arrifal 
ikflw  orders,  Chou  EUng  happened  to  be  dining  at  Lai*8  house; 
id  the  latter  took  occasion  to  ask  him  how  he  would  deal  with 
ened  persons  in  order  to  eitort  confession.  '*!  would  place  them," 
pKed  Chou  EUng,  *4n  an  earthen  jar  surrounded  by  life  charcoal; 
i  there  is  nothing  which  they  would  not  confess.'*  Thereupon  Lai 
Mad  a  jar  to  be  prepared  as  above,  and  leading  Chou  Hsing  to 
snd,  *^ir,  there  is  a  charge  preferred  against  you.  Oblige  me 
stepping  into  this  jar.'*  Chou  Hsing  confessed  upon  the  spot. 
louieed  for  receiving  bribes,  Lai  was  degraded  and  sent  in  693 
I  petty  office  in  the  provinces.  The  Empress  soon  pardoned  him 
appointed  him  Governor  of  Lo-yaug,  a  favour  he  requited  by 
iring  into  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  which  was  revealed  by  a 
id  whom  be  had  insulted.  He  was  publicly  beheaded,  to  the 
t  joy  of  the  people  who  loaded  his  body  with  iudiguities. 
-t^  H^-  Died  A.D.  1684.  A  Manchu,  who  served  in  the  lOm 
\  of  the  early  Emperors  of  the  preseut  dynasty,  and  distinguished 
lelf  in  the  conquest  of  China  and  iu  the  campaigns  against  the 
rs  of  Chang  Hsien-chung  and  Koxinga.  He  took  a  principal 
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part  in  snppreBsing  the  rebellion  of  E6ng  Ching-chung,  and 
afterwards  successful  against  Ch6ng  Chin  on  the  mainland  of  FdIk. 
kien,  driving  him  in  1680  to  Formosa.  In  1680—1681  he  inTtdc^ 
Yunnan  from  Euangsi,  and  drove  the  rebel  leader  ^{JilJ^  ^^^ 
Shih-fan,  grandson  of  Wu  San-kuei,  to  kill  himself,  thns  complefci:^ 
the  pacification  of  Ydnnan.  Canonised  as  ^  |^,  and  in  1^J[ 
admitted  to  the  Temple  of  Worthies.* 

1081  Lai  Wen-chin  jH  ^  j|^  (commonly  known  m  ^^:^), 
18th  cent.  A.D.  A  writer  on  geomancy,  in  special  reference  totta 
luck  of  burial-sites.  He  also  contributed  a  commentary  to  the  |[J 

1082  Lan  Li   ga£  (T.  ^  '^.  H.  H  Ul).  A.D.  1649-1719.  i 
native  of  Fuhkien,  of  enormous  strength,  who  after  a  stormy  yoitt 
worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  leader  of  the  vangnaid  in  9A 
Laug's  attack  on  the  Pescadores.  In  the  naval  baiUe  he  displijil 
extraordinary  valour,  fighting  on  after  a  cannon-ball  had  tomofii 
his  abdomen.  Cured  by  a  foreign  surgeon,  he  received  especial  nmli 
of  favour  from  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hsi,  who  gave  to  his  hmlj 
for  ever  several  hundred  acres  of  waste  land  near  Tientsin  wbk 
he  had  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  Appointed  in  1706  Commandmt»| 
chief  of  his  native  province,  his  contempt  for  the  local  authoiiiWj 
and  his  high-handed  interference  led  to  his  downfidl.  He 
only  recalled  to  Peking,  and  in  1715  accompanied  the 
against  Ts'6-wang  Arabtan. 

1083  Lan  Ting-ytlan  ^  ii  7C    (T.    3S  fl^.   H.    |i  j^y 
1680-1733.    A    native    of   Chang-p'u    in    Fahkien,   who 
himself   as    a    youth  to  poetry,  literature,  and  political 
He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Formosa  as  military 
his  account  of  the  expedition  attracted  much  atteniioii. 
to   the    Emperor,    he   became   magistrate  of  ^^  Pii.fi., 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  just  and  ineormpt  adminiaM 
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f  hit  literary  abilities.  He  managed  however  to  make  enemies 
ig  his  superior  officers,  and  within  three  jears  he  was  impeached 
Bsobordination  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  case  was  snbseqnentlj 
before  the  Emperor,  who  not  only  set  him  free  bnt  appointed 
to  be  Prefect  at  Canton ,  bestowing  npon  him  at  the  same  time 

▼aluaUe  medicine,  an  aotograph  copy  of  rerses,  a  sable  robe, 

joss-stick,  and  other  coveted  marks  of  Imperial  favonr.  But 
rsB  in  rain.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  one  month  after  taking 
lis  post  EBs  complete  works  have  been  published  in  20  small 
^0  volames,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  a  record  of  the  chief 
inal  eases  tried  by  him  daring  his  short  judicial  career.  Perhaps 
bsst  known  of  all  his  works  is  the  ^  tfj^ ,  a  treatise  on  the 
ition  of  women,  with  which  may  be  mentioned  his  jjf^  ^  ffk 

Among  his  essays  and  State  papers  are  some  carions  documents 
ring  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  '^barbarians  of  the 
;.**  He  protested  against  Buddhism  vrith  an  eloquence  which 
ed  the  earnestness  of  Han  Til,  complaining  that  nine-tenths 
ts  priests  and  nuns  did  not  willingly  take  the  vows,  but  had 

**given  to  the  priests  when  quite  little,  either  because  their 
lis  were  too  poor  to  keep  them ,  or  in  return  for  some  act  of 
MSB."  'These  cloister  folk,"  he  added,  ''do  a  deal  of  mischief 
gsi  the  populace,  wasting  the  substance  of  some,  and  robbing 
I  of  their  good  name.'* 

T*illg-ohdn    Sl^a^    (T.    ^^).   A.D.    1663-1729.1064 
ipal   lieutenant  of  Shih  Shih-p'iao  in   the  suppression  of  the 
Man   rebellion   of  1721,  and  afterwards  Admiral  of  Fuhkien. 

nrmi  Ho  £  ^  ^ .  One  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  Taoism,  1085 
Uj  regarded  as  a  woman  and  represented  as  dressed  in  a  blue 
with   one  foot  shod  and  the  other  bare,  waving  a  wand  as 
inders  begging  through  the  streets. 
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1086  Lao  Ch*ung-kaang  ^^jft  C^-  ^  RSf  )•  ^•^'  1801-1867. 

Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1832,  and  rose  bj  the  usaal  steps  tobs 
Jndge  in  Enangsi.  From  1852  to  1859  he  was  Governor  of  Euangii; 
and  though  destitute  of  funds  and  surrounded  by  a  mutinous  soldiflij, 
he  succeeded  in  preserving  fair  order  and  guarding  his  capital  agiiaik 
rebel  attacks.  In  1859  he  went  as  acting  Viceroy  to  Canton,  tbti 
in  the  possession  of  the  British;  and  on  their  withdrawal  he  WM 
appointed  Viceroy.  In  1862  he  was  degraded  and  sent  to  YilBiUt 
of  which  province  he  became  Viceroy  in  the  following  year.  UMi 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity,  he  kept  the  CUmm 
and  Mahomedans  at  peace  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  d 
essays  and  poems,  besides  an  account  of  a  mission  to  Annam  ii 
1849.  Canonised  as   ;^^. 

1087  Lao  Lai  Tz&  ^  %  -T*  *  ^^  ^®°^-  ^*^-  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^  examita 
of  filial  piety.  At  seventy  he  was  still  accustomed  to  divert  his  sgrfi 
parents  by  dressing  himself  up  and  cutting  capers  before  them*  Bl] 
is  represented  by  Chuang  TztL  as  a  sage  who  on  one 
lectured  Confucius  as  to  right  conduct  in  life. 

1088  Lao  Tzii  ^  -^  or  Lao  Chtln  ^  ^  or  Lao  Tto  ^f|. 

B.C.  604.  One  of  China's  most  famous  teachers,  popularly 
as  the  founder  of  the  Taoist  sect.  EUs  name  is  said  to  have 
^  :^   Li  £rh  (T.   \^  g|   and   £  i^),  and  he  sppean  to 
held  o£Bce  as  keeper  of  the  records  at  Lo-yang,  the  capital  of 
Chou  dynasty.    He  was  the  great  Prophet  of  hia  age*  He 
men  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  M^MT 
He   professed   to   have   found   the   clue   to   all   things   huniB 
divine.  He  found  it  in  his  interpretation  of  Tao,  the  WAT, 
may  be  compared  with  the  kiyoq  of  Heradeitua.    Bot  it  is 
the  wondrous  doctrine  of  Inaction  that  his  chief  claim  to  ii 
is  founded:  *'Do  nothing,  and  all  things  will  be  done  I**  Li 
old    age,    Lao  Tztl  is  said   to  have   met  with  Confooiiis;  M 
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in  the  works  of  Chuang  TstL  apon  which  this  belief  is 
Med  are  beyond  all  doubt  sporions,  and  the  interriews  were 
hirly  inTented  for  the  mere  purpose  of  taming  the  Confucianists 
ito  ridicule.  He  is  said  to  hare  foreseen  the  Ml  of  the  Chou 
Ijisity  and  to  hare  turned  his  footsteps  towards  the  west.  At  the 
IJ!^  Han-ku  pass,  Yin  Hsi,  the  Goyemor,  besought  him  to 
lift  behind  some  guide-book  for  erring  humanity;  whereupon  Lao 
hi  ii  said  to  hare  produced  the  work  now  known  as  the  ^ 
Ifl  Tao  Te  Ching^  and  then,  riding  upon  a  black  ox,  to  hare 
iappeared  for  erer.  Bot  the  Tao  TS  Ching  is  only  a  clumsy 
iqery,  probably  of  the  early  years  of  the  Han  dynasty  (see  Ma 
fnp).  It  is  ncTer  once  mentioned  by  Confucius  or  Mencius,  or  eyen 
7  (*haang  Tzft ,  the  great  disciple  of  Lao  Tstl ,  whose  writings  are 
Imled  exclusiyely  to  the  elucidation  of  Tao  as  taught  by  his  master. 
Is  internal  eridence  against  its  genuineness  is  oyerpowering;  quite 
|«t  from  the  fact  that  Lao  Txtt  himself  declared  in  reference  to  Tao 
kt  "Hhoee  who  know  do  not  speak,  those  who  speak  do  not  know** 
M  Bd  ChAn).  It  was  first  adopted  as  a  ''Canon*'  in  A.D.  666  when 
k  pure  Tao  of  Lao  TztL  began  to  be  mixed  up  with  alchemistic 
and  gropings  after  the  elixir  of  life,  Lao  Tzti  himself 
at  the  same  time  canonised  by  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsung  as 

kJLtLft  M,^'    ^^    ^^'    '^^^    ^^i"    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  further 
daiged   by  the  Emperor  Hsflan  Tsung,   an  ardent  yotary  of  the 

Taoism  of  the  day;  and  in  A.D.  1018  the  Emperor  Chto 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  added  ^AC  JL  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  Legend 
i  already  been  busy  with  Lao  Tzti*s  name.  He  was  said  to  haye 
mme  incarnate  in  B.C.  1321,  being  born  of  a  woman  in  the 
f  f:  Ch'fi.jen  yillage  in  the  State  of  Ch'u.  His  mother  brought 
i  forth  from  her  left  side,  under  a  ^  Li  plum-tree,  to  which 
aft  once  pointed,  saying,  ''I  take  my  name  from  this  tree.**  At 

birth,  his  hair  was  white  and  his  complexion  that  of  age;  hence 

27 
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he  was  called  Lao  Tztl,  the  Old  Boy.  He  now  occopies  the  fint 
place  in  the  ^  ]^  Trinity  of  modern  Taoism,  the  other  two 
being  P'an  En  and  Yu  Hnang  Shang  Ti. 

1089  Lei  Huan  |f  ^.  An  astrologer  of  the  Srd  cent.  A.D.  Bdig 
asked  by  Chang  Hna  the  meaning  of  a  pnrple  raponr  whieh  showoi 
itself  continooosly  between  two  constellations,  Lei  Huan  npU 
that  it  was  the  essential  spirit  of  a  magic  sword  which  exiBted  il 
^S  US  Ffing-ch'fing  in  Eiangsi.  He  was  thereupon  sent  as  Gofomar 
to  that  district;  and  on  reaching  his  post,  he  dug  under  thepiim 
and  brought  to  light  a  stone  chest  in  which  were  lying  two  swwik 
One  had  ||||  ^  engraved  upon  it,  and  the  other  had  jf^  ^.Vtlk 
disappeared  after  the  death  of  Chang  Hua. 

1090  Lei  I  ^  ^  (T.  >(^  ^ ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Famous  for  his  friendilir 
with  Ch'^n  Chung.  Upon  taking  the  first  degree,  he  wished  to  raip 
his  place  to  his  friend,  but  this  was  not  permitted.  Thereoposb 
went  about  with  his  hair  streaming  down  his  back,  pretending  ti 
be  mad.  Ultimately  the  two  friends  both  rose  to  the  highest 
of  State.  On  one  occasion,  as  a  Magistrate,  he  pardoned  a  criniMi 
condemned  to  death.  Full  of  gratitude,  the  latter  brought  Uai 
present  of  two  pounds*  weight  of  silver,  which  he  refused  to  aMf^; 
The  man  then  threw  the  silver  furtively  into  his  dust-bin,  wkfltj 
it  was  found  some  time  afterwards  and  credited  to  the  govemi 
account. 

1091  Lei  Kung  H  ^ .  (l)  One  of  the  assistants  of  the  Yellow  EmpM^ 
B.C.  2698,  said  to  have  been  associated  with  Ch4  Po  in 
the  art  of  healing.  (2)  The  God  of  Thunder,  who  is  believed  to! 
his  bolts  only  against  wicked  people.  He  is  accompanied  by  a 
(see    Tien    Mu)y   who   with   the  aid  of  a  mirror  flariies  ligU  (f  < 
lightning)  on   to  the  intended  victims.  He  is  generally 
by  a  human  figure  in  the  guise  of  a  warrior  standing  by  a 
drums.   His  lefb  hand  is  resting  on  the  drums,  And  with  Us  i 
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be  wieidfl  a  huge  dnimfltick,  as  though  in  the  act  of  prodncing 
ttiBBder.  b  often  mentioned  in  Taoiat  works  as  J^  ^  */1^ . 
Lit  Tta   ^  iK'   ^  *^^  of  ^^  Yellow   Emperor,  &med  for  his  1092 
Im  of  traTel.  At  his  death  he  was  canonised  as  the   ^  fjff  God 
of  TriTellen. 

U  Chan  ^^.  A.D.  809-826.  Eldest  son  of  Li  H«ng.  He  1093 
MMsdad  his  fiither  in  824  as  thirteenth  Emperor  of  the  T'ang 
ifiaikj.  A  stapid  jonth,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleasure,  and  let 
Nia^  and  faTOurites  oppress  the  people.  He  was  slain  by  some 
of  the  former  whom  he  had  ill-treated,  and  a  eunuch  struggle 
Wilted  in  placing  his  brother  on  the  throne,  the  Ministers  taking 
m  setive  part  in  the  matter.  Canonised  as  |K;  ^  ^  ^$V 
UGh'ailg.kdllff  ^  ^  ^ (T- ®  A •  H  BS  i^ )•  AD.  1751-  1094 
MK.  A  native  of  ^  ^  'Fung-an  in  Fuhkien.  He  graduated  as  a 
iAluj  fhin  ihih  in  1771 ,  and  distinguished  himself  against  the 
AiMSS  and  Annamese  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  from  Shantung 
brailon,  their  chieft  being  Ts'ai  Ch'ien  and  :^7Jf|  Ohu  F^d.  In 
UN  ke  became  Admiral;  and  in  spite  of  the  treachery  and  jealousy 
rfths  Fuhkien  authorities  and  the  cowardice  of  the  fleet,  he  gradually 
Mnded  in  destroying  the  pirate  hordes.  He  was  killed  by  a  oannon- 
Ul  in  a  Snal  attack  on  Ts*ai  Ch'ien ,  whose  fleet  had  been  reduced 
ka  orer  one  hundred  to  three  junks.  He  possessed  some  literary 
ttfty  and  is  the  author  of  the  ;fC  |9^  jffi  §  i  a  work  on  naval 
trtici,  and  abo  of  some  poems  and  essays.  Canonised  as  J^  i^. 
Id  tadodad  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

I  OiaO-lO   ^^f^   (T.    ^  f|).  A  native  of  Kiangsu,  who  UMK% 
in  A.D.  1805.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  poetry  and 
ient  literature,  but  was  especially  famouR  for  his  a^^tronouiical 
I  geographical  knowledge.   Author  of  the   JQ  M  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 
pabliihed   in    1855,   which   contains   maps  of  the  celestial 
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1096  Li  Chen  ^^  (T.  l^jj^).  Died  A.D.  923.  A  GoTernor  of 
T*ai-choa  in  Cbehkiang,  who  joined  the  founder  of  the  Later  Liiog 
dynasty  and  rose  to  be  head  of  its  Board  of  Re?enae.  His  hatnd 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  due  to  his  repeated  fiuloni 
at  the  public  examinations,  led  him  to  encoarage  his  new  maite 
in  cruel  treatment  of  them  and  earned  for  himself  the  oicknaM 
of  ''Owl*'  (=  Heartless  Brute).  The  founder  of  the  Later  Tug 
dynasty  put  him  to  death. 

1097  Li  Chen  ^  ^ .  A  Taoist  doctor,  who  lired  under  the  Saig 
dynasty.  He  pretended  to  be  '800  years  old ,  and  called  himidf  ii 
consequence  ^  /V  ^  • 

1098  Li  Chen  ^^^  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  natiye  of  Honan,  who  w 
captain  of  a  small  band  of  800  men  when  Peking  was  besieged  If 
the  Ghin^  Tartars  in  1126.  With  this  paltry  force  he  managed  It 
slay  over  700  of  the  enemy,  but  at  length  he  was  overpowered  ud 
taken  prisoner.  ''Where  is  the  Emperor  of  the  South?**  asked  tb 
Chin  general  before  whom  he  was  led;  to  which  he  replied,  **Bii| 
not  my  duty  to  answer  any  of  your  questions.'*  He  was  al  Mi] 
tied  to  a  pillar  and  sliced  to  death,  cnndng  his  captors  as  loiigil| 
breath  remained  in  his  body. 

1099  Li  Ch'en-tien  ^  E^  (T.  jj^f|).  A.D.  1887—1864.  Joii 
Tsdng  Euo-fan's  army  in  Eiangsi  as  a  volunteer,  and  twice 
his  chiefs  life.  After  distinguishing  himself  at  An-chUng,  he  adi 
on  Nanking  in  1862.  He  was  the  originator  of  a  scheme  for 
up    the    wall  of  that  city,  which  led  to  its  capture  in  1864| 
himself  dying  of  his  wounds  in  the  summer  of  the  same  jsir. 
was  loaded  with  honours  and  canonised  as  J^  J|i: . 

1100  Li  Ch'dng-liang  ^J^^  (T.  fff;^).  A.D.  1526-1611^ 
General    of  Korean   descent,   who  being  kept  bj   povetij  a 
student  until  he  was  forty,  then  rose  rapidly  and  by  1574 
Commander-in-chief  in  Liao-tung.  He  used  arfctlleiy  with  great  i 
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■pimi  the  inTtding  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  and  in  1579 
gHMd  an  hereditary  peerage  by  his  succeeses.  In  1591  he  was 
fated  by  impeachments  to  retire;  bat  ten  years  later,  as  the  army 
W  npidly  degenerated  when  his  firm  hand  was  withdrawn,  he 
wm  re-instated,  and  finally  retired  in  1608. 

UChi  im  j||.   7th  cent.  B.C.  Daughter  of  a  chief  of  the   @   1101 
^  Western    Jong   tribes.    She    was  captured  by   Duke  Hsien   of 
tti  Chin  State,  and  became  his  &Tourite  concubine;  and  through 
Iw  inflQenee  the  rightful  heir  was  set  aside  and  her  own  son ,  Hsi 
CIS,  placed  upon  the  throne.  See  Shin  ShSng. 

UChi  ^9^   (T.   ^^).    A.D.    584-669.   A  native  of  ^   1102 

K  Li-hu    in    Shantung,    whose    original    name    was   ^  jj|^  ^ 

Hri  9iih-chi.   From  being  a  mere  labourer  he  turned  bandit,  and 

Waiiu  lieutenant  to  li  Ki   whom  he  aided  against  Wang  Shih- 

A^ng.   In  618  he  entered  into  negotiations   with  the  founder  of 

Ai  Tang  dynasty  and  adopted  the  name  of  Li,  being  known  from 

ttH  time   down  to  655  as  Li  Shih-chi.    In  629  he  conducted  a 

campaign  against  the  Turkic  tribes  and  subsequently  kept 

in  snch  good  order  that  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsung  said  he  was 

i  fcr  more  efficient  Great  Wall  than  that  built  by  the  Emperor 

Tag  It  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  In  644  he  was  sent  upon  au  expedition 

h  Koiea;  and  in  658  he  captured  the  capital  and  completed  the 

m^gition  of  the  country,  for  which  serfices  he  was  ennobled  as 

He  was  a  derer  strategist,  and  was  noted  for  sharing  the 

of   soeoees    with    his    officers,  ^while   all   booty   was   equally 

iiidad*  He  encouraged  the  Emperor  T*ai  Tsung  to  marry  the  lady 

^Awards   known   as  Wu  Hon,  and  he  is  therefore  held  indirectly 

b  Uame  for  her  usurpation.  On  one  occasion ,  when  his  sister  was 

I,  he  penonally  superintended  the  preparation  of  a  bowl  of  gruel ; 

It  remit   being  that  he  singed  his  beard  badly.   But  he  bore  this 

ih    equmimity,    saying    that    they    were  both   old,  and   that  he 
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wished  to  do  all  he  could  for  her  while  he  had  still  the  chance. 
On  another  occasion,  when  he  himself  was  very  ill,  the  doctor 
declared  that  nothing  conld  save  him  bat  ashes  from  the  burnt  hur 
of  a  dragon's  beard.  When  the  Emperor  heard  this,  he  at  onee 
cut  off  his  own  beard  and  sent  it  to  the  sick  man.  In  hii  lut 
illness  he  would  see  no  doctor  at  all;  and  with  his  dying  worli 
instructed  his  brother  to  beat,  even  to  death,  any  of  his  descendantB 
who  might  prove  unworthy.  Canonised  as   J^  "^^ 

1103  Li  Ch'i  ^  ^  (T.  jU:  ^).  Died  A.D.  388.  The  fourth  sofeidgi 
of  the  Ch^^ng  dynasty.  An  unworthy  ruler,  whose  cruelties  led  to 
his  deposition  by  Li  Shou.  He  was  sent  into  banishment,  and  then 
committed  suicide. 

1104  Li  CU-lung  ^  Ig  li^  (T.  ]p  Q ).  Died  A.D.  1005.  A 
distinguished  military  commander  under  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  9fii 
returning  home  after  the  pacification  of  Sstich^uan ,  he  was  cnMOg 
by  night  a  deep  chasm  spanned  by  a  rude  bridge  of  trees  wUdi 
had  been  rendered  slippery  by  rain.  He  and  his  horse  fell  over  tb 
side;  but  he  was  fortunately  caught  by  a  tree  and  held  sospeDiilj 
in  the  air.  His  men  went  forward  to  a  village  some  miles  dislMlltl 
and  procured  lanterns  and  a  rope,  with  which  he  was  fished 
His  chief  exploits  were  performed  against  the  Eitan  Tartars,  wl 
frontier  incursions  were  a  great  source  of  trouble  during  the 
of  his  life. 

1105  Li  Chia-ming  ^^U^.  10th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^ 
T^ai-ho   in   Kiangsi,   who  was  a  musician  and  wit  at  the  Coot 
Li  Yii ,  last  ruler  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  On  one  oocaaion  the 
drew   attention   to   some  gathering  clouds  which  appeared 
bring   rain.    'They  may  come,*'  said  Li  Chia-ming,  **bat  thlf 
not    venture    to    enter    the   city."   '^Why   not?**    asked  the 
^'Becuusc/'   replied   the  wit,   ''the  octroi   is  so  high.**   Li  Tft 
the  liint,  und  gave  orders  that  the  duties  should  be  reduced  bj 
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i  On  another  occanon  la  Yfi  was  fiahing  with  aome  of  hia 
irtMn,  all  of  whom  managed  to  catch  aomething  whereas  he 
Bialf,  to  his  great  chagrin,  had  not  a  single  bite.  Thereupon 
Ckia-ming  took  a  pen  and  wrote  the  following  liniss: 

Tb  rapture  in  the  warm  spring  dayi  to  drop  the  tempting  flj 
la  the  green  pool  where  deep  and  still  the  darkling  wmters  lie: 
And  if  the  fishes  dare  not  touch  the  bait  jonr  Highness  flings. 
They  know  that  only  dragons  are  a  fitting  ^x>rt  for  kings. 

Chiao  ^  Ml  (T"'  ^  lij  )•  7th  and  8th  cent  A.D.  A  natife  1106 
K  ^  Taan-hnang  in  Chihli,  who  at  the  age  of  15  was 
lei^gfaly  oonvenant  with  the  Confucian  Canon.  Graduating  as 
I  sU4  at  the  age  of  20,  he  rapidly  roee  to  be  Censor;  and  in 
i  ke  eaponaed  the  cause  of  'n  Jen-chieh  and  protested  against 
aajnst  degradation,  for  which  he  himself  was  relegated  to  the 
ifiness.  Recalled  in  703,  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
ril  Ofiee  and  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  But  he  was  dismissed  to 
■sgiatracy  by  the  Emperor  Jui  Tsung;  and  when  on  the  accession 
ths  Emperor  Ming  Huang  he  was  discofered  to  bafe  secretly 
■offiaKsed  the  Empress  Wu  against  Jui  Tsung,  he  was  still 
tksr  degraded.  He  was  famous  as  a  poet,  and  was  ranked  as 
I  Sfoal  of  Lo  Pin-wang  and  Liu  Euang-yeh;  while  his  essays 
It  rsgarded  by  students  as  perfect  models  of  compositiou. 
OUah  ^1^.  A.D.  867-904.  Sefenth  son  of  Li  Ts'ui.  He  1107 
sssdad  Li  Yen  in  888  as  nineteenth  Emperor  of  the  T^ang 
■sly.  Clerer  and  energetic,  he  was  anxious  to  restore  the  power 
the  aorereign  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  eunuchs.  The 
Mttce  of  the  profincial  Gofernors  had  however  been  too  long 
md  io  grow,  and  the  Court  was  powerless  against  them.  China 
torn  by  wars  between  rival  satraps  (see  Li  Mao-chen^  Wang 
s,  Han  Ckitn^  and  Li  K^o^yuny).  Societies  or  ^^associations  of 
lii**    began    to   give  trouble;  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  purity 
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of  their  intentions,  many  leading  men  were  thrown  into  the  Yellow 
River,  his  Majesty  exclaiming,  *^Let  these  pnre  ones  go  and  aisoeiito 
with  that  mnddy  one!**  In  896  Li  Mao-chfin  rose  against  the  eunodv, 
and  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  flee  to  Han  Ghien  at  Hoa-chon  in 
Shensi;  and  four  years  later  he  was  closely  imprisoned  bj  tte 
eunuchs,  against  whom  he  had  plotted.  In  901  he  was  rdeiiri 
through  the  founder  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty,  Chu  Wte;  bit 
when  the  latter  suggested  that  he  should  move  to  Lo-yang,  tk 
eunuchs,  whom  the  Emperor  still  employed  to  coanterbalance  tb 
power  of  the  provincial  Gt>?ernor8,  forced  him  to  flee  to  Li  Mio- 
chSn  at  Ffing-hsiang,  leaving  Gh*ang-an  and  its  palaces  in  flsiiNi 
In  902  the  Minister  ||  }^  Ts'ui  Yin,  jealous  of  the  poiitio&or 
Li  Mao-chSn,  invited  the  aid  of  Chu  Wfin,  and  after  a  siege  of 
FSng-hsiang  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  Ts'ni  Yin  beeiM 
again  Prime  Minister  and  Chu  escorted  the  Emperor  back  ti 
Gh^ang-an.  Meanwhile  the  Governors  paid  no  tribute  and  wunl 
among  themselves.  In  904  Chu  slew  Ts*ui,  who  bad  begu  i^j 
counteract  his  treasonable  plans,  and  removed  the  Emperor  toL^j 
yang,  where  he  surrounded  him  with  his  creatures.  The 
monarch  appealed  privately  for  aid  to  Li  Mao-chAn  and  Wang 
and  on  this  being  discovered  he  was  secretly  pat  to  death. 

1108  Li  Ch'ieh  ^^  (T.  H^.  H.    ^jf  H  UJ  A)-   ^ 

Bannerman ,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent.  AJ). 
devoted    himself  entirely    to   literature.    Besides   being   a  poeki 
wrote  the   fS^  ^  t  a  large  historical  work  ooveriiig  the  period 
the  Yellow  Emperor  to  the  Ch4n  dynasty  in  the  8rd  cent.  BJGL 

1109  Li  Chih  ^  yj§   (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  628-683.  Ninth  m  of 
Shih-min,    whom    he   succeeded   in   649  as  third   Emperor  of 
T^aug  dynasty.  Under  the  regency  of  Ch'ang-son  Wu-cbi  and 
Sui-liang,    the  Liao-tung   war  was  stopped,  as  alao  ww  ibo  g 
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Kten  on  boildiiig.  In  653  a  conspiracy  in  the  Imperial  family 
it  down,  and  two  yean  later  the  Emperor  fell  nnder  the  power 
fctvo  Empresi  Wn  Hon.  Aided  by  her  creatures,  she  caused 
poBsnts  to  be  sent  to  distant  posts;  and  from  664  she  practically 
[liina.  In  674  the  Emperor  took  the  title  of  ^  ^ .  Canonised 

ih-flmg  ^  ^  ^ (T.  1$  Bl).  A.D.  1621  - 1694.  GradoatiDg  1110 
I  ikih  in  1647,  he  rose  to  be  Viceroy  in  Chehkiang  and  did 
to  prsYont  the  spread  of  Wn  San-knei*s  rebellion.  In  1676 
IS  aUe  to  assist  the  Eiangsi  aothorities,  whose  forces  were 
repelling  Wn  San-knei  in  the  west.  For  the  next  two  years 
•  engaged  in  quelling  risings  and  driving  off  the  Formosan 
I,  and  in  resettling  the  disturbed  country.  In  1682  he  became 
snt  of  the  Board  of  War.  Canonised  as  ^  ^,  and  in  1732 
tad  into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Un  ^^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  Eldest  son  of  Li  Hsien,  the  1111 
■or  who  Declined.**  He  was  a  handsome  and  amiable  young 
and  was  ennobled  as  Prince  of  Jn-yang,  by  which  name  he 
litunea  spoken  of.  A  hard  drinker,  he  was  enrolled  as  one  of 
igbt  Immortals  of  the  Winecup  (see  Li  Po).  He  would  swallow 
large  stoups  of  liquor  every  morning  before  going  to  Court; 
et  a  cart  of  barm,  met  on  the  road,  would  make  his  mouth 

for  more.  He  had  some  imitation  gold  and  silver  fishes  and 
M,  which  he  used  to  swim  in  an  artificial  pool  of  wine.   He 

himself  ^  ^E  Pi^nce  Ferment,  and  also  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Barm.  His  surname  has  been  wrongly 
by  tome  as  ^E  Wang. 

ling   ^dH  (T.    H^).  A.D.  571-649.  A  native  of  =    *^^'^ 
la-jflan  in  Shensi,  who  was  an  ofiBcial  uuder  the  Sui  dynasty 
the   first   Emperor  of  the  T'ang   ilyDiisty   estiiblished   himself 
he  throne.  He  was  condemned  to  death  but  was  spared  through 
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the  intercession  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  into  whose  serfioe  he  wai 
taken  and  nnder  whom,  when  Emperor,  he  rose  to  be  President  of 
the  Board  of  Rites.  For  his  military  achievements  against  vast  hoidei 
of  Turkic  invaders,  he  was  ultimately  ennobled  as  Duke.  Canonised 

1113  Li  Ching  ^^.  Died  A.D.  961.  Son  of  Hsa  Ghih-kao,  whoi 
he  succeeded  in  943  as  second  sovereign  of  the  Southern  Tang  Stttt 
He  conquered  Fuhkien  in  945,  and  Honan  in  951,  but  proved  no 
match  for  the  Later  Ghou  dynasty  (see  Kuo  Jung);  and  in  957  he 
abandoned  the  Imperial  title  and  changed  his  personal  name  froa 
f^  Rung  to  Ching,  Rung  being  a  prohibited  character  under  tbi 
dynasty.  In  958  he  surrendered  all  his  territory  north  of  tb 
Yang-tsze,  and  in  960  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Chao  K'nMf* 
yiu,  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

1114  Li  Ching-fsang  ^S  jj^  j^  (T.  >f|^  ff).  Bom  A.D.?  1855.  Son  of 
^  ^IS  ^  ^^  Chao-ch4ng,  sixth  brother  to  Li  Hung-chang.  Hi 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  latter,  and  after  serving  as  Secntef 
of  Legation  for  some  years  in  London ,  where  he  did  not  distingilA; 
himself  in  any  way,  was  sent  in  1890  as  Minister  to  Tokio.  Bl| 
was  present  at  the  peace  negotiations  in  Japan  in  1895,  and 
handed  over  Formosa,  at  sea,  to  the  Japanese.  In  1896  he  aocom] 
his  adopted  father  to  Russia  on  the  mission  to  represent 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Cear.  Is  vulgarly  known  to  foreigiMn 
"Lord  Li." 

1115  Li  Cho-wu  ^  ^  ^  or  Li  Chili  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.r  161 
An  official  who  threw  up  his  post  in  order  to  devote  hiBidf 
Buddhism.   He  wrote  a   commentary  on  the   ^  ff^  fj^  (lee 

1116  Li  Chu   1^  :^   or  Li  Lon  H  #.  A  man  of  very  keen  ^ 
who  flourished  under  the   Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.   2698.  Ho 
see  the  tip  of  an  autumn  spikelet  at  a  distance  of  100 
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tra^llj^.  A.D.  802-908.  Ninth  son   of  Li  Ghieh,  whom  lU? 
Moeded  in  004  tt  twentieth  and  laat  Emperor  of  the  T^ang 
tj.  He  waa  placed  apon  the  throne  by  Chn  Wfin,  who  became 
I  Miniater  and  in  006  forced  hie  puppet  sofereign  to  abdicate 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Chi-yin.  Two  years  later  he  was  put  to 

by  the  oaorper.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  also  as  ^  ^  j^. 
!h1lail  Id  jl^ .  2nd  cent.  B.G.  A  favoorite  concubine  of  the  UlS 
(or  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Her  breath  was  fragrant  as 
spidendrnm,  and  her  complexion  was  so  delicate  that  the 
mr  feared  lest  the  contact  even  of  silk  might  cause  it  to  be 
nL 

ihlmg  ^  ^  (T-  ^  ]Sf ).  4th  cent.  A:D.  A  nati? e  of  lUO  ^. 
f-hsia  in  Hupeh,  who  used  to  attack  with  a  sword  any  one 
•and  injuring  the  cypresses  about  his  father's  grave.  In  888 
cane  secretary  in  the  Prime  Minister's  oflBce  under  Wang  Tao, 
•ter  on  was  secretary  to  Ch*u  P^ou.  From  the  latter  he  accepted 
gistracy,  declaring  that  a  monkey  in  di£Bculties  cannot  stop  to 
»  his  fiiTOurite  tree.  He  ultimately  rose  to  be  a  Privy  Couu- 
.  Noted  as  a  calligraphist,  he  was  also  author  of  a  treatise  on 
kism  and  Taoism,  entitled  $^^$jl\  of  the  $  j^,  a  work 
ad  against  scholars  who  are  mere  bookworms;  and  of  many 
Danaoas  writings. 

hlmg  ^  ^   (T.  m  ;g ).  Died  A.D.  525.  A  distinguished  1120 
J  ander  the  Northern   Wei  dynasty,  who  held  the  important 
ar  poat  of  ^  ^  Shou-ch^un  in  Anhui  for  teu  years  against 
ival   Southern  State,   in   spite   of  attempts   to  sap  his  loyalty 
to    excite    his   sovereign's   suspicion.    He   was   known    to   both 

aa  1^  j^  the  Sleeping  Tiger.  He  reiiioustrateil  iu  vain 
It  the  building  of  expensive  Buddhist  temples.  As  Governor 
aogii  in  512,  he  proved  himself  nn  able  mimiiiistrator,  one 
ee   of  his  judicial   acumen   being   famous.   Two   men   claimetl 
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the  same  boy  as  son ,  each  producing  many  witnesses.  Chiang  had 
the  fathers  and  the  boy  confined  separately  for  some  days,  ate 
which  he  suddenly  told  the  men  that  the  boy  was  dead.  On  thii, 
the  real  father  burst  into  genuine  tears,  while  the  fialse  ptnot 
could  only  groan.  Canonised  as  ji^  j^. 

1121  Li  Fang  Tpl)  ^-  A  Buddhist  priest,  who  is  said  to  hafe  coim 
with  seventeen  companions  from  India  to  China  during  the  ragi 
of  the  First  Emperor,  B.C.  220-209,  in  order  to  teach  the 
rel^ion  of  Buddha. 

1122  Li  Fang  ^^fi   (T.    1^  jg).  A.D.  924-995.  A  natiTe  of  Jio- 
\f  jtLJig  in   Chihli,   who   graduated  as  chin  ahih  and  accompanied  tb 

Emperor  T^ai  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty  on  his  Shansi  campaigii 
and  in  983  was  appointed  Minister  of  State.  Ydien  his  maiftff 
asked  the  Court  how  he  himself  compared  with  the  'Pai  Tsangflf 
the  T'ang  dynasty,  the  other  Ministers  loudly  praised  their  EmpenL 
But  Li  simply  murmured  those  lines  of  his  faTourite  poet  Fk 
Chfl-i,  which  tell  how  three  thousand  disappointed  maidens  *>9 
released  from  the  palace  and  four  hundred  condemned  men  dM 
back  from  the  execution-ground  alive;  and  the  Emperor  adnil 
his  inferiority.  In  988  he  retired,  but  from  991  to  998  he 
again  Minister.  Two  years  later  he  was  invited  to  witnefl 
Feast  of  Lanterns  from  the  palace.  On  that  occasion  the 
T'ai  Tsung  placed  Li  beside  him;  and  after  pouring  oat  for  Vm 
goblet  of  wine  and  supplying  him  with  various  delicadet,  he 
to  the  courtiers  and  said,  **Li  Fang  has  twice  served  OB 
Minister  of  State;  yet  has  he  never  in  any  way  injured  a  ■ 
fellow-creature.  Truly  this  is  to  be  a  virtuous  man/*  CMOiiiwi 

1123  Li  Feng-pao  ^  J|i,  ^  ■  A.D.  1884—1887.  A  natiTe  of  jf^ 

Ch'ung-ming  Island  near  Woosang,  of  low  origin.  Ting 

took    him    up    and    pat   him  on  the  sorrej  of  Kiuigra,  ni 
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perfbnD6(l  hb  doiieB  so  eflScienUy  that  he  became  head  of  the 
■ip-makiDg  department  of  the  Eiangnan  Arsenal.  Five  years  later 
be  WIS  transferred  to  Foochow,  and  in  1877  he  was  sent  with 
M.  Qiqoal  and  twenty-two  students  to  France  and  England.  He 
bieuM  Heeond  secretary  at  Berlin,  and  succeeded  Liu  Hsi-hung  as 
Miaiiler  in  1878.  In  1884  he  was  accused  by  Tsdng  Eao-ch^Oan 
flf  peeolation  in  the  purchase  of  gunboats  at  Stettin ,  and  was 
cMkiared  in  1885.  After  his  death ,  his  rank  was  restored  on  account 
flf  hii  having  subscribed  TIs.  5,000  to  the  Ghihli  Famine  Relief 
Fui  He  could  read  German,  but  spoke  it  badly.  In  his  retirement 
ki  baned  himself  with  literary  pursuits,  and  published  many  useful 
viib  founded  on  his  Western  experiences. 

Ufa  ^iJt  (I*-  ^  ^-  H.  i^^.  Commonly  known  as  U^ 
$^K).  A.D.  1674-1751.  A  child  of  great  promise,  he 
pUaaied  aa  chin  ahih  in  1709  and  entered  the  public  service.  Self- 
fiaioBaied  and  unyielding,  he  was  soon  denounced  and  sent  to 
^  prorincee;  but  in  1723  he  was  recalled,  and  later  on  became 
tfareor  of  Kuangsi  and  Viceroy  of  Ghihli.  His  fearless  exposure 
'  abiea  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies;  and  in  1727  he  was  tried 
I  tveoty-one  counts,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Emporor,  to 
lak  his  haughty  spirit,  caused  him  to  be  taken  out  to  the  place 

oaeotioo,  and  only  pardoned  him  at  the  last  moment.  At  the 
d  of  1729  he  was  again  tried  and  again  pardoned.  In  1736  he 
IS  Viee  President  of  the  Board  of  ReYenue,  but  his  imperious 
laacr  towards  his  colleagues  led  to  his  further  degradation.  In 
II 9  when  his  pre-eminent  talents  had  once  more  raised  him  to 
;k  rank,  he  retired  on  account  of  failing  eyesight. 
Jil'JOIl    ^  ^  ^  •    2nd   cent.   B.C.    A  farourite  concubine  of  1135 

Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  and  sister  of  Li  Ven-nien, 
I  described  her  in  Yerse  as  being  so  beautiful  that  *^oiic  glance 
hers    woold   destroy  a  city,  two  glances  a  State.**  At  her  death 
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the  Emperor  was  iocoDSolable,  and  gladly  accepted  the  ofl 
magician,  named  ^  ^  Shao  Wfing,  to  put  him  iotocommu 
with  her  departed  spirit.  Lamps  were  lighted,  wine  and  : 
ont,  and  a  curtain  drawn  across  the  room.  From  behind  tb 
his  Majesty  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  Teritable  form  of  t 
girl  pass  into  the  room  and  walk  abont;  bat  he  was  not 
to  approach  her. 
1126  Li  Fu-kuo  ^  H  g .  Died  A.D.  762.  A  eunuch  in  the  hi 
of  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T*ang  dynasty.  At  the 
of  Yang  Euo-chung  he  made  himself  so  useful  to  the  Heir  A 
that  the  latter,  on  ascending  the  throne,  adranced  him 
office.  Thereupon  he  changed  his  personal  name,  which  hadoi 
been  ^  J^ ,  first  of  all  to  ^  g  and  then  to  Fu-kuo,  a 
When  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  capital,  Li  was  enw 
Duke,  and  the  chief  power  passed  into  his  hands.  He  tni 
ex-Emperor  with  great  indignity;  and  soon  the  EmpreSt 
of  his  power,  tried  to  persuade  the  Heir  Apparent  to  md 
with  him.  The  latter  refused,  and  then  the  Empress  • 
two  of  the  Princes  to  assassinate  him;  but  he  got  wind 
plot,  and  seized  and  executed  both  of  them,  the  Empra 
herself  assassinated  by  his  orders.  Under  the  next  Empi 
Tsung,  his  arrogance  became  unbearable,  and  at  length  i 
were  instructed  to  dispatch  him.  He  was  killed  at  nigbti 
head  thrown  into  a  cesspool. 
1127  Li  Han  ^  jg .  A.D.  809—840.  Second  son  of  Li  HI 
brother  of  Li  Chan  whom  he  succeeded  in  826  at  ft 
Emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Although  well-meaning,  hi 
feeble  to  free  himself  from  the  dominion  of  the  auaiielis  1 
he  owed  his  position.  In  831  and  835  he  laid  aeeret  plol 
them,  but  these  failed  and  only  increased  their  power,  Mfi 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  slay  his  destined 
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'  fend  of  literary  punuits,  aad  attained  to  real  distiiiction  as 
Nt  Cuonieed  aa   ^  ^  M  ^• 

Hka-Ohmilg  ^4|]^   (T.    ^I^Y    Bom    A.D.    1821.    A  1128 
itiate  of  Anhui  and  elder  brother  of  Li  Hang-chang.  He  was 
liatad  in  1862  to  anat  in  leTjing  transit-dues  in  Eiangsi,  and 

in  tlie  regular  conne  to  be  a  provincial  Grofernor  in  1865. 
1870  he  became  Viceroy  at  Wn-ch'ang,  a  post  he  filled  again 
1876.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  to  enquire 

the  murder  of  Margary,  but  his  conduct  of  the  mission  waa 
ly  unaatisfiMstory  to  the  British  Commissioners.  In  1888 
neame  Director  General  of  the  Grain  Transport,  and  was 
iqiently  transferred  to  Canton  as  Viceroy,  from  which  post  he 
id  in  1895,  to  the  great  joy  .of  the  people,  his  greed  and 
ale  having  been  fully  exposed  by  iS|  2E  ^  Ma  P*ei-yao, 
boaett  GrOTemor  of  Kuangtung. 

bllg  ^jji  (T.  -ja^).  A.D.  946-1004.  A  native  of  gg   H^O 
FM-hnang  in  Chihii,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  980  and 
Ughly    esteemed    by   the    Emperor    Tai  Tsung  of  the  Sung 
ity.  Becoming  a  Supervising  Censor,  he  rose  under  the  Emperor 

TWng  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and 
laft  in  charge  of  the  capital  while  his  Majesty  conducted  an 
itioo  against  the  Kitan  Tartars.  He  was  associated  with  Wang 
m  the  direction  of  State  aflhirs,  and  by  his  strict  uprightness 
ted  from  his  less  scrupulous  colleague  the  admission  that  he 
iadaed  a  holy  man.  Hence  he  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Holy  Minister.  At  his  death  the  Emperor  was  overcome  with 
and  went  to  weep  beside  his  bier,  suspending  the  usual 
leea  for  five  days.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  ho  built  a 

far    himself  of  such    modest  dimensions   that   a   horse   could 

taro  round  in  the  entrance-yard.  To  some  one  who  alluded 
I,    be    said,   **It  would  be  small  for  a  Minister  of  State,  liut 
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*ti8  large  enough  for  a  Director  of  Sacrificial  Worship."  CanooiMd 
as   ^fi|. 
1130  Li  Heng   ^M-    ^"^^    795-824.    Son  of  Li  Shan,  whom  he 
succeeded   in   820  as  twelfth  Emperor  of  the  T^ang  dynastj.  He 
proved  a  feeble  raler,  fond  of  amusement  and  trusting  to  eannchiL 
The   rivalry  of  Li  T6-7Q  and  Li  Tsung-min  allowed  the  proviseiil 
Governors  again  to  shake  o£F  the   Imperial  yoke,   while  the  gnd 
peace  that  prevailed  at  his  accession  induced  his  Ifinisten  to  redoee  ^ 
the  army  annually  by  eight  per  cent.  The  disbanded  soldien  took 
to  brigandage,  and  were  ready  to  join  in  risings  with  which  tki 
reduced  army  could  not  cope.  The  Emperor  died  of  drinking  vaiiov 
concoctions  among  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  find  the  elixir  of  lik 
Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 

1131  Li  Ho   ^>^  (T.   :£  ijf ).  Died  A.D.  126.  A  natire  of  f^| 
Nan-chfing    in    Shensi.    A    good    scholar  and  especially  learned  ii 
astrology,    he  was  a  mere  clerk  in  Sstlch^uan  when  the  Enqpenr 
Ho  Ti  sent  spies  all  over  the  empire  to  gather  information  ii  I* 
the  popular  feeling.  He  astonished  two  of  these  gentry  by 
their  mission,  explaining  that  he  had  learnt  their  moTomenti  tai 
the  sudden   appearance  of  two  new  stars  in  the  sky.  One  of 
two  spies,  subsequently  rising  to  high  oflBce,  engaged  the 
of  Li  Ho.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  graduate,  and  ultimately 
a  Minister  of  State.    On  another  occasion,  when  Ton  Hsiaa 
about  to  take  a  wife  and  all  the  officials  were  sending  him 
he   advised  his  chief  not  to  send  any,  declaring  that  Ton 
career  was  at  an  end.    No  attention   was  paid  to  his  adfiflt; 
as  he  was  the  messenger  employed  to  carry  the  preaenti,  he 
lingered  on  the  road.    And  before  he  reached  his  destinakkWi 
Hsien  had   already  fallen;   the  result  being  that  all  those 
who  had  sent  presents  were  cashiered. 

1132  Li  Ho  ^  ^   (T.   ^  '^).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  of  tlie  T 
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uMtjf,  who  began  to  compote  poems  when  only  seven  years  old. 
le  groat  GUn  Tfl  rsfnaed  to  beliefe  in  his  powers,  until  the  boy 
!odiiced  a  brilliant  poem  o£F-hand,  before  his  very  eyes.  Every 
ly  when  he  went  ont  he  was  accompanied  by  a  servant-boy  with 
B  iodmidered  bag  into  which  he  pnt  any  desirable  book  which 
•  happened  to  come  across,  generally  retnming  home  with  his 
■g  folL  One  day  he  met  a  strange  man  riding  on  a  hornless 
faigeo,  who  said  to  him,  **God  Almighty  has  finished  bis  Jade 
Plnilion  and  has  sent  for  yon  to  be  his  secretary."  Shortly  afterwards 
k  did  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven. 

U  Hli-Ueh  ^  4&  ^  •  ^^^  ^'^'  786-  ^  favourite  at  the  Court  1133 
<f  tiM  Emperor  Tai  Tsung  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  whose  son,  on 
b  Mceision  in  A.D.  780,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Governor  of 
Kb  Hnai-hsi.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  rebelled,  and  in 
IIS  he  proclaimed  himself  Generalissimo  of  the  empire.  Yen  Chfin- 
chiig  was  sent  to  nrgie  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance;  but  the 
nU  refosed  to  listen  to  his  overtures,  and  shortly  afterwards  seized 
id  pat  him  to  death.  After  maintaining  himself  for  some  time  in 
ii  ttotnl  provinces,  he  fell  ill  from  eating  beef,  and  was  poisoned 
7  •  ^yiician  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Imperial  commander 
V  tt  "i^  Ch^^n  Hsien-ch^.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  forwarded 
9  Ch*to  to  the  Emperor,  together  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
UUren.  Upon  this,  his  followers  laid  down  their  arms. 
i  Hii0ll  ^  j|I|.  A  courtesan,  who  succeeded  iu  fascinating  a  1134 
feint,  named  ^  7C  ^  Chfing  Yaan-ho,  to  such  an  extent 
■I  he  began  to  neglect  his  career.  Thereupon  she  tore  out  her 
w,  after  which  her  lover  rapidly  rose  to  ilistinctioii  and 
bwqotntly  married  her. 

Iflsien   ^m   changed   to  Li  Che    ^"J^.   A.D.    656-710.  1135 
a    of  Li  Chih,  whom  he  succeeded  iu  683  as  fourth  Emperor  of 
t  Pang  dynasty.  In  684  he  was  degraded  by  the  Empress  Dowager 
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(see  Wu  Hou)  and  kept  in  confinement  until  705 ,  when  he 
set  again  upon  the  throne.  He  was  now  entirely  in  the  haoc 
his  wife  Wei  Hou  and  her  favourite  Wu  San-ssti,  the  result  b 
bad  governnient,  power  in  the  hands  of  women  and  eunuchi, 
extravagance.  In  707  the  Heir  Apparent  rose  against  Wu  and  i 
him,  only  to  perish  himself.  Affairs  did  not  now  improve.  Pk 
ladies  sold  o£Scial  commissions  which  were  recognised  bj 
government;  frontier  officers  took  bribes  from  the  enemy;  and 
was  confusion.  In  710  the  Empress,  seeing  that  her  hnri 
suspected  her,  poisoned  him  and  set  up  his  fourth  son,  who 
a  mere  youth.  The  Emperor's  nephew,  Li  Lnng-chi,  organii 
conspiracy;  the  Empress  and  her  partisans  were  slain ,  and 
Emperor's  brother  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Canonised  la 

1136  Li  Hsien  ^^  originally  Li  Ch*eng-oh*i  ^l£|^.  I 

A.D.  731.  Son  of  Li  Tan.  In  684  he  was  appointed  Heir  kjifk 
by  the  Empress  Wu  Hou ;  but  when  in  690  his  father  was  d^ 
to  the  rank  of  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Empress  herself,  hi 
likewise  reduced  in  rank.  Upon  the  accession  of  his  ficither  li 
throne  in  710,  he  resigned  his  claim  to  his  younger  broliM 
Lung-chi,  under  whom  he  served  faithfully  in  various  imptfl 
capacities  and  by  whom  he  was  generously  canonised  as  HI  f^ 
the  Emperor  who  Declined.  < 

1137  Li  Hsien  ^^  (T.  jg  ^).    A.D.    1408-1466.  A 
Hupeh,   who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1433  and  rote  hj  1^ 
be   Vice  President  in  the  Board  of  War.  Later  on  he 
^^  ^  ifr  ^«  ^  record  of  twenty-two  Emperors  worthy  of  ii 
The  Emperor  Ying  Tsung,  on  his  restoration  in  1457^ 
him  against  Shih  H^ng  and  TsW  Ghi-hsiang.  He  was 
his  dealings  with  Shih,  but  managed  to  check  his  wailikie 
and  in  1460  he  contrived  his  downfall.  A  year  later  Ti'm 
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idoptfld    son    rebelled,    and    were    executed.    The    Emperor    Heien 

Tnag,  although  he  owed  his  throne  to  Li  Hsien,  listened  to  the 

deaders  of  IMn  Ta  against  him,  and  even  put  him  for  a  while 

itdsr  restraint.  Impatient  of  sharing  his  power  with  bis  colleagues, 

li  setertheless  did  much  good  work.  He  recommended  many  good 

■as;  he  obtained   relief  for  seTeral  afflicted  districts;  he  e£Fected 

the  release    of   the    son    of   the    fanished  Emperor   Hui  Ti,  and 

intented    the   suicide    of  the    widow    of  the  Emperor  Ching  Ti. 

Ononised  as   j^. 

UHiian-ohang  ^i|J^  (T.  ^gg).   Died   AD.   1177.  A  1138 

litife  of  ^  JUQ  Ch4ng-chien  in  Shensi,  whose  father,  an  hereditary 
Aiil  onder  the  Sung  dynasty,  was  compelled  after  the  capture 
rf  Ten-an  in  Shensi  by  the  Chin*  Tartars  to  hold  office  under 
Am.  The  whole  fiimily,  numbering  some  200  persons,  made  an 
iMnpt  to  escape  southwards;  but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Ivtan,  with  the  exception  of  Li  Hsien-chung  and  twenty-fiye 
Uoveis  who  got  clear  away.  He  fled  to  the  Principality  of  Hsia, 
vkn  he  was  kindly  receiyed;  and  subsequently  entered  the  public 
(■vies  under  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsung,  who  changed  his  personal 
ins  from  ^^  |||  Shih-fu  to  Hsien-chung  as  above.  He  spent 
hb  life  in  campaigns  against  the  Tartar  infaders.  Ennobled  as 
1Mb,  and  canonised  as   J^  ^. 

li  Hlin   ^^   (T.    ±  IPI ).  Died  A.D.  420.  Son  and  successor  1139 
tf  Li  Kao.  His  reign  was  occupied  with  wars  against  his  neighbour 
Qi-ch'tl    MAng-hstin,    until    at    length    be    was    slain    at    ^  ^ 
liso  eh'flan  in   Honan.  He  is  styled  7^  ^  ^    the  lost  ruler  of 
lisag,   though  his  brother  jf^    Hsiin  was   not  executed  until  421. 

11  Hring-jrOan  ^  Mv^  (T.  ^  'M  •  "•  >5  tn  ^-  ^^  '^-  ^ ''«-  1140 

1851.  Graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1832,  and  ro.<ie  rapidly  until  in 
1840  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Yfln-Kuci  where  he  succeeded 
m  suppressing   a   Mahomedan   rising.   Transferred  to  Nanking,  his 
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ezerlioos  in  1848  to  reliefe  flooded  districts  impaired  his  hedth, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  On  the  death  of  Lin  Tsfi-hsfi,  he  wu 
sent  in  his  stead  to  Euangsi;  bnt  hampered  by  the  local  high 
o£Scials  he  achieved  no   success,   and   died  of  vexation.  Canoniaed 

1141  Li  Hsiung  ^ij^  {T.  ji^  j^ ).  Died  A.D.  334.  Third  ton  of 
Li  T'6,  whom  he  succeeded  in  303  as  second  soTereign  of  the 
Ch'Sng  dynasty,  making  the  city  of  1^  P4  his  capital.  He  beit 
off  the  Imperial  forces,  and  getting  possession  of  Ch*fing-to  hf 
the  treachery  of  a  subordinate  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Gofernor, 
proclaimed  himself  Emperor  in  306.  His  territory  embraced  moii  * 
of  Sstich^nan,  which  province  alone,  owing  to  his  humane  ui 
just  government,  remained  at  peace  amidst  the  general  disorder  of 
the  empire.  He  promoted  education  and  lightened  taxation,  in' 
extended  the  limits  of  his  rule  to  southern  Shensi  and  northtfi 
YtLnnan.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

1142  Li  Hsu-ohung  ^^^>  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  celebrated  nwlir 
of  the  science  of  astrology.  A  eulogy  upon  him  was  writiei  If 
the  great  Han  Yfl. 

1143  Li  Hsii-pin   ^j^  ^   (T.   [^  Jg.  H.  jft  flg).  A.D.  1817- 
1858.    The    lieutenant    of    Lo    Ts6-nan,    upon    whose   daith  ki 
succeeded  to   the  command   of  the  Hunan  troops.  Bj  the  don* 
1856    he    had    recaptured    Wu-ch*ang,   and  he  then  proeaidel  ti 
clear  the  country  of  rebels  down  to  Einkiang.  In  conjunetioB  wii- 
P'Sug  Yu-lin  he   took  Hu-k'ou  at  the  month  of  the  Poyang  Uftj 
in  October  1857.  In  1858  Kiukiang  was  taken  bj  aanntt,  iii 
was  then   ordered  to  assist  in  operations  in  Anhai.  In 
of  that  year,   while  rashly  endeavouring  to  recover  La-dMA, 
was    overwhelmed    by    the    rebel    forces    and  died  on  the  Mi 
battle.  Canonised   as   ^  ^. 

1144  Li  Hstln    ^f^    (T.    ;^  ^).  1st  cent  A.D.  A  iwli?e  d 
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|[  Lin-dung  in  Eansah.  He  was  sent  to  pacify  parts  of  Chihli 
id   the    northern    barbarians,    and  on  his  return  preseoted  ofer 

00  seta  of  maps  of  the  places  he  had  passed  through.  For  this 
«  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  Kansuh ,  but  lost  o£Sce  through  the 
Hiaity  of  Ton  Hsien.  Recalled  to  be  Assistant  Warden  of  the 
ir«leni  Marches,  he  refused  the  usual  bribes  and  kept  open  the 
miii.  He  became  once  more  Gofemor  of  a  district  in  Eansoh, 
lad  was  so  poor  when  he  left  that  he  had  to  earn  a  lifing  by 
tufing  mats.  The  Tibetan  tribes  captured  him,  but  let  him  go 
bee  on  aecoant  of  his  good  name;  from  which  time  he  supported 
Uaielf  by  picking  up  acorns  for  dyers.  Died  at  the  age  of  95. 

UEn  ^fl^  {T.  X  )\\).  18th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Nan-  1146 
ck*ttg,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1739  and  rose  to  be 
GoTcrnor  of  Eneichou,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Euangtung 
ii  1780.  He  is  famous  for  having  suppressed  for  a  time  the 
fnkn  who  for  many  years  had  plundered  at  will  by  land  and 
in  His  writings  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  ^  ^ 
d  ^  jQ  III .  Canonised  as   ^  |^ . 

U  Huai-kuang  ^^jff^.  A.D.  731-785.  A  Bed-Sock  nomad  1146 
if  P^hai  in  Shantung,  whose  father,  originally  named  ^  Ju, 
Maad  the  Imperial  surname  Li  by  his  military  services.  He  rose 
^  Ugh  rank  in  the  army,  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  Kuo  Tztl-i. 
I>  781  he  became  Viceroy  of  parts  of  Eansuh  and  Sbensi.  Two 
fiBi  later  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  Emperor,  besieged  by 
^  Tt^tk  in  Ftog-t*ien  in  Shensi ;  but  angry  at  his  sovereign's 
^gntitiide  which  was  prompted  by  Lu  Ch^i,  ho  joined  the  rebel 
ka,  and  the  Emperor  fled  into  Shensi.  Li  failed  to  make  any 
aad  against  Ma  Sui,  and  his  ofiBcers  having  returned  to  their 
Itgiance,  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

1  Huang  HOU    ^^  Jg-   Died   A.D.    1200.  The  daughter  of  1U7 
^fovemor  of  Hupeh,  and  wife   of  the  Emperor  Kuaug  Tsung  of 
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the  Southern  Sung  dynasty.  A  Taoist  physiognomist  who  wy 
asked  to  pronounce  upon  the  Govemor's  daughters,  foretold  her 
rise,  which  he  further  effected  by  reporting  on  her  beauty  to  the 
Emperor  Eao  Tsung.  On  the  accession  of  Euang  Tsung,  ahe 
leagued  herself  with  the  eunuchs,  and  sowed  dissension  between 
her  husband  and  his  father  who  had  refused  to  let  her  ion  be 
nominated  as  Heir  Apparent.  She  served  up  to  the  Emperor  ihe 
hands  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  admired,  and  put  to  deaOi  hk 
favourite  concubine.  Having  thus  terrified  him  into  an  illnen  ibe 
seized  on  all  power,  and  even  after  his  recovery  would  not  let 
him  give  audience.  In  1194  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate, 
and  she  was  kept  in  seclusion  until  her  death. 

1148  Li  Hung-chang  ^ydl^  (T.  ^^.E.  >||  Jg ).  Bom  A.D. 
1822.  A  native  of  Ho-fei  in  Anhui,  and  younger  brother  of  U 
Han-chang.  After  graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1847,  he  enteni 
the  Han-lin  College.  In  1853  he  raised  a  regiment  of  militii  it 
his  native  place  in  order  to  oppose  the  T^ai-p4ngt,  and  bj  ha 
energetic  measures  attracted  the  notice  of  Ts6ng  Eu6-&n,  then 
Viceroy  of  Hu-Euang  and  Commander-in-chief.  In  1859  he  wtf 
sent  to  Fuhkien  as  Taot^ai,  but  ere  long  he  was  back  agBi 
operating  against  the  T*ai-p4ngs,  this  time  with  the  so-called  ^Sm^ 
Victorious  Army.'*  For  his  successes  against  the  rebek  he  w« 
appointed  Governor  of  Eiangsu  in  1862.  In  1863  it  was  amuigii 
that  on  condition  of  surrendering  the  city  of  Soochow,  the  IiMii 
of  the  rebel  Princes  who  thus  made  submission  should  be  ipn^j 
No  sooner  however  had  the  city  been  handed  over,  and  liHi 
chang  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Prinoes,  than  he  ak 
allowed  them  all  to  be  beheaded.  This  base  act  of  treachaij 
always  remain  an  indelible  stain  upon  a  character  which 
otherwise  have  been  called  honourable  as  well  as  nacfiil  to 
country.  It  caused  General  Gordon,  to  whose  leadership  the 
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I  IkB  ImpariAlitt  troops  had  been  mostly  doe,  at  once  to  throw 
ip  Us  eommandy  which  he  onlj  resnmed  in  response  to  a  sense 
iC  doty.  And  in  spite  of  all  recent  attempts,  to  present  a  pleasing 
pidifs  of  the  relations  between  the  two  commanders,  it  seems 
\fBk  certain  that  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  Ehinces'  execution 
Gorlon  armed  himself  with  a  revolfer  and  went  in  search  of  his 
taeberons  coUeagne,  who  pmdently  kept  out  of  the  way.  After 
Ik  capture  of  Nanking  in  1864  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
nyhon,  Li  was  ennobled  as  Earl.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
Spdsl  Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  Nien  fei,  armed 
bsdiii  who  were  doing  much  serious  mischief  in  several  of  the 
Mrtkem  profinces;  and  in  1867  he  became  Viceroy  of  Hu-Kuang. 
Ii  1870,  after  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy 
'  Chihli,  and  receifed  Tarious  marks  of  Imperial  esteem.  In  1871 
inrioQs  inundation  destroyed  much  property  in  the  province,  and 
IS  this  occasion  Li  Hung-chang  distinguished  himself  by  offering 
pRfitJaiory  prayers  to  a  water-snake  which  had  been  caught  and 
imOM  as  the  River  God  (see  K'ung  Tao-fu).  In  1874,  when 
^  Emperor  Tung  Chih  was  dying,  there  was  a  formidable  party 
a  the  palace  opposed  to  the  two  Empresses  Dowager,  anxious  to 
pst  them  and  their  party  out  of  the  way  and  raise  to  the  throne 
tktdiMolute  son  of  Prince  Kung,  now  dead.  The  Empresses  Dowager 
»fHsluJ  to  Li.  He  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  made  a  secret 
bned  march  to  Peking,  accompanied  by  bis  personal  guard  of  four 
tnsMud  well-armed  men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  all  Anhui 
Na,  oo  whose  devotion  he  could  rely  under  any  circumstances. 
W  march  of  eighty  miles  was  made  in  thirty -six  hours,  and  he 
St  timed  to  arrive  at  Peking  at  midnight.  At  midnight  Li  and 
f  Aahoi  men  were  admittetl,  and  marched  at  ouce  iuto  the 
^rbidden  <*ity  in  dead  silence.  Every  man  held  a  wooden  bit  in 
I    mooth    to   prevent   talking,    and    the    metal    triippiugs   of   the 
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horses  were  muffled.  Arrived  within  the  forbidden  precincts,  the 
Manchn  Bannermen  on  dnty  at  the  yarions  palace  gates  were  all 
replaced  by  Li's  men,  the  Empresses  having  sent  ont  ennQchi  to 
point  out  which  detachments  were  doubtful  or  had  openly  deeUnd 
for  the  conspirators.  These  were  at  once  disarmed,  bound,  and 
hurried  o£F  to  the  -prisons  of  the  Board  of  Punishment.  The  artillaj 
were  posted  to  command  the  entrances  to  the  Forbidden  City,  tin 
cavalry  were  sent  to  patrol  the  grounds  and  pick  up  any  itn^ 
conspirators  who  could  be  found;  and  the  infantry  were  sUtional 
so  as  to  surround  the  palace  where  lay  the  Empresses  Dowagv 
and  the  present  Emperor,  Euang  HsiQ,  then  a  child  of  about  te 
years.  When  day  broke  the  surprise  of  such  of  the  conspiraton  ai 
had  not  been  arrested  during  the  night  was  complete.  The  disafisetf 
were  quietly  made  away  vHlth  or  sent  into  perpetual  exile  to  iki 
Amoor,  and  the  next  day  Prince  Ch'un's  little  son  was  prodaiori 
Emperor  with  the  title  of  Euang  HsiQ.  Everything  being  wMdt 
Li  marched  back  to  Tientsin  with  his  troops  as  unostentatioallf 
as  he  had  come.  In  1875  he  was  made  Senior  Ghrand  Seenluji 
and  in  1876  was  nominated  Special  Commissioner  to  settle  tti 
questions  arising  from  the  murder  of  Margary,  in  which  CKpuStf 
he  signed  the  document  known  as  the  Chefoo  Agreement 
arranged  treaties  with  Peru  and  Japan ,  started  the  China  Meccbutf | 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  promoted  mining  and  similar 
takings,  all  the  time  purchasing  considerable  quantitief  of  mnnii 
of  war  and  heavily  arming  the  Taku  forts.  Affiiira  in  Korea 
claimed  his  attention,  and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  ez-l 
was  carried  off  prisoner  to  China.  In  an  attempt  in  1884  to 
the  Tongking  question  with  the  French  Government  re| 
by  Captain  Fournier,  an  awkward  question  arose  aa  to  wludi  ■! 
had  committed  a  breach  of  faith  by  altering  the  memoniidvB 
terms,   and  the  famous  **state  of  reprisals'*  ensnedi  during  wk 
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\iD6M  fleet  WM  pertiaDy  deetroyed  by  Admiral  Courbet  at 
la  Island.  In  1888  he  married  his  daoghier  to  Chang  Pei-lan, 
oltroon  whose  eontemptible  conduct  in  reference  to  Admiral 
el's  exploit  had  c  eased  him  to  be  sent  into  banishment.  In 
tie  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  with  much  pomp,  his  colleague, 
;  Chih-tung,  profiding  a  highly-coloured  eulogium  for  the 
oa.  He  had  then  the  chance 

tmmeaforable  power 

Uonled  to  raign 

le  old  man  clung  to  oflBce,  and  in  1894  the  war  with  Japan 
oat  China*s  military  system,  over  which  Li  had  spent  vast 
of  money,  crumbled  away  before  the  Japanese  assault  Port 
r  and  Wei-hai-wei  were  captured,  and  most  of  the  fessels 
g  the  Chinese  fleet  were  either  taken  or  sunk.  He  himself, 
being  stripped  of  all  his  honours,  was  deprired  of  his 
falty  and  sent  as  euToy  to  Japan  to  sue  for  peace;  and 
there  he  was  shot  in  the  cheek  by  a  fanatical  member  of 
dd  class.  This  act  caused  a  refulsion  of  feeling  in  fafour  of 
unUed  statesman,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  which 
jotiaied  he  obtained  perhaps  somewhat  better  terms  than 
haTe  otherwise  been  the  case.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Tzar  at 
r,  from  which  ceremony  he  returned  to  China  via  Germany, 
B,  Holland,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  receiving 
ler  Majesty  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Victorian  Order.  \ht  made 
>  triumphal  progress,  and  was  eferywbere  received  with  open 
9e  was  photographed  vrith  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  publicly  Hpoken 
ho  **Bismarck  of  the  East**  But  since  hin  return  to  Peking 
w  to  haTe  occupied  the  position  rather  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
ie  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  friend  to  foreignent  and  to 
1   progress  on  liberal  lines.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
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that  his  desire  for  sach  progress  has  simply  yeiled  a  Tery  natonl 
wish  to  see  his  own  countrymen  paramount  and  the  barbtiiiB 
once  more  at  their  feet. 

1149  U  I  ^X   (T^-   I^M)'  ^^  ^'^'  '^^3-  ^  ^^*^^^  ^^  Chao-ebi 
in   Ghihli,   who  graduated   as  chin   «AtA,   and  rose  to  be  Prenfat 

of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  being  also   ennobled  as  Duke.  Ai 

upright  and   fearless  official,  he  chiefly  distingpiished  himself  mi 

poet.   His  writings,   together  with  those  of  his  two  elder  broUuo, 

were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^  • 

1150  Li  I  ^^  (T.  J[^  ^).  Died  A.D.?  827.  A  poet  and  ofidil 
of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  At  one  time  his  poems  were  in  great  denmi 
and  were  sung  to  music  all  over  the  empire.  Somewhat  diyiJ 
with  official  life,  he  took  to  wandering;  but  later  on  retamad  ll 
Court  and  became  a  sub-Librarian  in  the  Imperial  liliMJi 
ultimately  retiring  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites.  He  «■] 
known  as  ^  ^  ^  ^  Literary  Li  I ,  to  distingnish  him  ta| 
a  contemporary  official  of  the  same  name. 

1151  Li  I-fu    ^  H  jl^ .    Died    A.D.  666.   A  natire  of  Jao-yaag  i 
Chihii.   He  was  recommended  to  the  second  Emperor  of  the 
dynasty  who  made  him  a   Censor,  and  gained  the  &T0iir  of 
successor  by   advising  in   655  that  the  Lady  Wu   should  be 
to  the  rank  of  Empress.  By  her  influence  he  became  Minisfar 
was  ennobled   as  Duke;  a  house  was  bestowed  on  him;  his  ii 
sous  received  offices;  and  he  was  allowed  to  bury  his  mother 
the    Imperial    Mausoleum.    He    presumed    on    his    positioii  to 
appointments  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  in  658  was 
to  banishment  to  YfiuDan.  Being  excepted  from  the  gsnenl 
of  666,  he  died  of  mortification.  It    was  said  that  then 
knife  in  his  smile;*'  and  from  his  smooth  and  treschenMS 
coupled   with  great  cruelty,  he  receired  the  nicknmmo  of  ^1 
Li  the  Cat. 
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>-€llO    ^^:tlB    (T.    ji[^).   Died  A.D.  1001.  A  natife  U52 
ni*liADg   in  Honao,  who  graduated  among  the  first  chin  shih 
iUed   many   important  potts,  especially  distinguishing  himself 
4   the    rebel    ^  ^    Li   Hnan,  whose   submission   he  twice 
d.  From  his  manifold  Tirtues  and  experiences  he  earned  the 

UIg    ^m    (T.    ^6|C).  A.D.   1085-1140.  A  naiire  of  U63 
(   Shao*wo  in  Fuhldenv  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1112 
iter  on   became  a  Censor.  His  career  in  this  capacity  was  a 
md  one,  and   he  was   ultimately  sent  to  a  provincial  post. 

the  irruption  of  the  Chin*  Tartars  occurred,  he  wrote  with 
m  Uood  a  memorial  calling  upon  the  Emperor  Hui  Tsung 
iicate  in   farour  of  his  son.    Under  the  new  Emperor  Ch^n 

he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  for  the  defence 
I  capital,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Tartars  with  great 
ter.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsung  in  1127 
same  Minister  of  State,  but  he  held  office  only  for  seventy- 
days.  He  was  impeached  by  Chang  Hsflu  for  some  irregularities 
laection  with  the  purchase  of  horses  and  levies  of  troops,  and 
tslegaied,  **to  the  great  regret  of  all  good  men,"  to  a 
lerj  at  Hangchow  where  he  died.  His  life  was  one  of 
promising  opposition  to  the  Tartars  and  to  the  peace  proposals 
lieh  Ch'in  Kuei  has  earned  such  an  unenviable  fame.  He 
ka  anthor  of  several  commentaries  upon  the  Classics,  and  of 

miaceUaneons    writings.    He    was    ennobled    as    Duke,    and 
**d   as    J^  ^ ;   and  in   1851    his   tablet   was  placed  in  the 
ijui  Temple. 
lO    ^Hf   (T.    TC  S).  Died  A.D.  417.  A  native  ofCh'^ng-  1154 

Kanioh,  and  a  descendant  of  Li  Euang.  He  was  made 
rate  of  5^  |^  Hsiao-kn  by  Tuau  Yeh ,  but  his  followers 
him  Governor  of  Tun-huang  in  Eausuh.  In  400  he  took  by 
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a  coup  de  main  all  the  territory  west  of  3S  R  Yfl-mCn  betweei 
^  |§  An-hsi  and  Su-chou  in  Eansuh,  and  styled  himself  Dob 
of  Liang^.  He  was  studious  and  well-read  in  the  Classics  and  m 
history.  The  people  canonised  him  as   ^  j^  3E  • 

1155  Li  K^O-yung  ^  ^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  908.  A  renowned  commands, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  His  iatlMr, 
whose  surname  was  -^  ]^  Chu-yeh,  was  a  chiefibaiii  of  a  Tmb 
tribe  occupying  a  region  near  Lake  Balkash.  He  himself  took 
service  with  the  Imperial  forces,  and  aided  so  efficiently  in  repelluf 
the  Turfan  invaders  that  in  869  the  Emperor  I  Tsung  oonfonl 
upon  him  the  Imperial  surname  Li,  adding  to  it  the  honomj 
name  Q  ^  Euo-ch'ang.  In  884  he  put  down  the  rebellion  rf 
Huang  Gh^ao.  In  907  he  set  up  the  independent  State  of  Chii  ■ 
Shansi,  with  his  capital  at  the  modem  T'ai-ytlan  Fu,  and  adoflrii 

^  iSk    i^^^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^   T'ang  Emperor) .  as  his  yev-tiile.  Hi] 
excelled    in    archery,    and    marvellous   tales   are  told   of  his 
From   having   lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  he  became  known  m 
^  JUfi  im   One-eyed  Dragon. 

1156  Li  Ku    ^  @    (T.    -T*  M  )•  Died  A.D.  147.  Son  of  Li  Ho. 
rose  to  be  Governor   of  Ching-chou  under  the  Elmperor  9iii 
of  the   Hail   dynasty,   but  fell   a  victim  to  intrigue  in  oonnf 
with   the   murder  of  the  Emperor  Chih   Ti   and   the 
Huan  Ti,  and  was  put  to  death. 

1157  Li  Ku-yen  ^  @  ^  (T.  i^  :fg).  Died  A.D.  847.  A 
who  held  high  office  under  several  Emperors  of  the  Tang  d] 
While  still   a   student  he  met  an  old  dame  who  told  him  tlMft 
the    following    year    he    would    take    a  place  "under  the 
mirror.*'   When   he  went  up  for  his  examination   be  fiMind 
very   words   in   the   theme,   and  subsequently   gradoatad 
yuan  or  Senior  Wrangler. 

1158  Li  Eua  ^J^.  A.D.  742-805.  Eldest  son  of  Li  Yfl, 
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eeMded  in  779  as  ninth  Emperor  of  the  Taog  dynasty.  His 
tmmon  rmited  great  hopei,  as  he  really  showed  a  desire  to  role 
dL  Bot  his  harshness  and  self-confidence  disappointed  all.  In 
II  Tien  Tfleh  rose  in  rebellion  and  joined  Li  Hsi-lieh  and  two 
bar  piOTincial  GoTemors.  The  expenses  of  the  war  necessitated 
m  and  oTer  increasing  taxes,  and  trade  was  stopped.  In  783 
I  mntiny  of  troops  passing  through  Ch'ang-an  forced  the  Emperor 

flaa  to   Fteg-t4en   in  Shensi,  a  city  which  by  the  advice  of  a 
libaajer  had  been   fortified  in   780.  Here   he  was  hard   pressed 

Gio   Ti*Qy  nntil   Han  Chan  and  others  relieved  him.  Lu  Ch4, 
lost  malign  influence  had  caused  the  revolt ,  drove  Li  Huai-kuang 

label  also,  and  the  Emperor  fled  to  Liang-chou.  Order  was 
teted  in  786;  but  the  Emperor  gave  up  all  idea  of  crushing 
»  GoTernorSy  and  devoted  himself  to  amassing  wealth.  So  open 
s  his  avarice  that  presents,  which  of  course  were  wrung  from 
>  poople,  were  regularly  handed  in  by  all  oflScials.  Distrustful 
Us  Ministers,  eveu  of  Lu  Chih,  he  confided  in  his  eunuchs, 
■Bit  whom  he  would  hear  no  complaint  Affcer  the  dismissal  of 
Chih  in  793  the  Emperor  made  all  appointments  himself,  thus 
■OBg  his  Ministers  to  cyphers.  He  was  a  poet,  and  used  to 
i  Decrees  in   verse  to  his  Ministers  and  provincial  Governors. 

Miaed  as  |S  ^  M  ^• 

Kiumg    ^  H .    Died   B.C«   125.   A   native  of  Ch'§ug-chi  in  1159 

mih,   who  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  commander  against 

Hmng-nu.   In   B.C.   140  he  suffered  a  disastrous  reverse  and 
I  eoDilemned  to  death,  but  escaped   with   the   loss  of  his  rank. 

irmptioD  of  the  Hsiung-nu  into  Chihli  caused  him  to  be  ouce 
m  placed    in  command,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  euemy  who 

beatowed  npon  him  the  sobriquet  of  ]^  J|^  ^  ^'  the  Flying 
trml   of  EUn.   After  a  career  chequered  by  success  aiul  failure, 
aent   in    B.C.    119  as   second   in   command   upon   a  great 
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expedition  against  the  northern  foe.  Dissatisfied  with  the  orders  ki 
receired  as  to  his  movements,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  lead  Ui 
troops  straight  for  the  Ehan  himself;  and  when  not  permitted  b  \ 
do  this  he  was  so  overcome  with  anger  that  somehow  or  otlierki 
lost  his  way,  and  arrived  at  a  certain  point  long  after  tki 
Commander-in-chief.  The  enquiry  which  followed  canted  Inm  • 
much  chagrin  that  he  cut  his  own  throat.  He  was  a  man  of  • 
few  words  that  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti  said  of  him,  ^*Ii  Kinf 
hardly  opens  his  month.  He  is  simple  and  sincere  as  though  M 
of  the  people;  yet  all  the  empire  looks  up  to  him.  Trvlj  hi 
exemplifies  the  old  saying  that  the  peach-tree  and  the  phm-tni 
(^  Li  ^  plum)  speak  not,  yet  all  around  them  are 
footprints  of  men.*' 

1160  Li  Kuang   ^  g| .  Died  A.D.  1498.  A  eunuch  under  the 
Hsiao  Tsung,  who  acquired  great  power  by  his  skill  in  n 
and  charms.  He  took  on  himself  to  make  irregular 
collected  bribes  from  all  officials  high  and  low,  engroMod  the 
monopoly,  seized  land,  and  seemed  secure  of  a  long  lease  of 
However  in  1498  the  building  of  a  pavilion  on  the  Goal 
followed  by  sickness  and  death  among  the  Imperial  fiunilyt 
by  fires  in  the  palace.  Thereupon  the  Empress  Dowager 
of  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  forced  to  commit 
list  of  bribes  received  from  prominent  men,  in  whieh  gold 
as  yellow  rice  and  silver  as  white  rice,  was  fionnd  in  Us 
but  so  many   persons  were  implicated  that  it  was  thovghl 
to  hush  the  matter  up. 

1161  Li  Kuang-U    ^  H  5^ .  Died  B.C.  94.  A  mititaiy 
under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  His 
favourite    concubine,    known    as    Li  Fn-jen,   and   ho 
sent  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Ferghana  to  t^^^isin  a 
of  horses.  He  captured  the  city  of  ^  ^   BSrh-shih,  bal  I 
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^  mi^  Td-ch^teg  and  returned,  sending  on  a  messenger 
the  news.  The  Emperor  was  feiy  angry,  and  replied  that  his 
would  pay  for  it  if  he  erossed  the  frontier.  Accordingly  he 
back  with  an  army  of  180,000  men;  and  a  rerolntion  haring 
vhile  occurred  in  Ferghana,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  his 
»,  and  was  ennobled  as  Ifarqois.  In  B.C.  94  he  led  an  army 
1,000  men  against  the  Hsinng-nn,  but  was  utterly  defeated 
bnsd  to  surrender  to  the  Khan  who  put  him  to  death. 
ioang-pi  ^jftWi'  ^^  ^^^'  763.  A  natire  of  Lin^hou  1162 
langsi,  whose  father  had  been  a  Kitan  chief  but  had  given 
I  allegiance  to  the  Empress  Wn  Hon  and  had  been  ennobled 
ksL  The  son  entered  the  military  service,  and  after  distinguishing 
If  against  the  Turkic  tribes,  co-operated  with  Euo  Tztt-i  in 
g  down  the  rebelliop  of  An  Lu-shan.  Raised  to  the  highest 
of  State  by  the  Emperor  Su  Tsung,  he  was  employed  for 
yaan  in  opposing  the  armies  of  the  rebel,  Shih  Sstl-ming, 
w  hia  successful  efforts  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  He  died 
r  honours,  and  was  canonised  as   ^i|^- 

nang-ti  ^  jft  fti  {T.  ^  ^l  A.D.  1642-1718.  A  native  1163 
Lhkien,  who  brought  himself  into  notice  by  a  scheme  for 
ig  the  province  from  KAng  Ching-chung  and  Ching  Chin, 
•on  of  Koxinga,  who  held  Chinchew.  In  1680  he  went  to 
I  as  sub-Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Secretariat  and  proposed 
idoetioD  of  Formosa,  which  design  was  successfully  carried 
Appointed  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
rement  of  the  system  of  irrigation  and  of  the  waterways. 
IS  employed  in  editing  many  of  E'ang  Hsi's  editions  of  the 
s,  and  wrote  many  commentaries  and  other  works  of  his 
in  various  branches  of  philosophical  literature,  founding  in 
o€w  school  of  classical  criticism.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  • 
Mri   ^  ^ .  3rd  and  4th  cent  B.C.  A  Minister  of  the  Wei  1164 
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State,  who  passed  a  law  that  all  suits  shoald  be  decided 
skill  of  the  respective  litigants  in  archery.  Thus  shooting  i 
bow  came  to  be  much  practised,  and  the  eflSciency  of  the 
of  Wei  was  raised  to  a  high  standard. 
1165  Li  K'uel  ^Jj^  (T.  ikg  ^ ).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  descends 
a  Eansuh  family,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  and  by  759  h 
to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  being  also  ennobled  as  1 
He  was  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  man,  and  sor 
himself  with  such  refinement  that  he  became  known  as  ti 
Gentleman  of  the  day.  He  managed  howeter  to  ofiend  Tfla 
and  in  761,  when  the  latter  came  into  power,  he  was  d 
in  di^race.  Sixteen  years  later  the  death  of  TOan  Tsai  gi 
another  chance,  and  he  returned  to  office.  Once  again  It 
tongue  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the  great  Lu  CShii 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Turfan.  The  Turfan  chiefl 
to  him,  ''Are  you,  Sir,  the  famous  First  Oenileman?*'  Ti 
fearing  detention,  he  replied,  ''No,  indeed!  That  Li  ESm 
never  come  so  far  away  as  this."  He  subsequently  roti 
private  life. 

1166  Li  Kuei-nien  ^  H  #  (T.  f ).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A 
and  teacher  in  the  Imperial  Operatic  College  under  the 
Ming  Huang  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  in  which  capacity,  hi 
two  brothers  managed  to  accumulate  a  vast  fbrtane. 

1167  Li  Kung-tso   ^  ^  ^.   A   minor  writer  of  the  T'aiig 
Author  of  the  ^  ^  iE*   ^^  o°®  ^^  ^  storief,  the  || 
"01 ,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  left  Eiangai  on  tht  i 
of  his  term  of  office  in  A.D.  813.  A 

1168  Li  Euo-han  ^  g  ^  (T.  >fg  ^).  Died  A.D.  1658.  J 
Bannerman,  whose  father,  a  trader,  had  cast  in  his  fbrii 
the  Manchus,  and  had  been  ennobled  as  Baron.  The  w 
a  successful   leader  against  China.  He  drove  Li  Tkll-di*lm 
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■  SlMiiai,  Shenti,  and  Hn-EuaDg,  and  aided  in  the  sappressioa 
(kaag  Hnen-choog.  In  1848  he  was  associated  with  Wu  San- 
i,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  successors 
Chang  Haien-chang  in  Western  China,  whom  he  subdued  in 
i  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  Lolo  tribes.  He  died  while  preparing 
■sreh  into  Yilnnan.  He  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  admitted 
>  the  Temple  of  Worthiee.  Canonised  as  ^  $|j: . 
U  ^H.  7th  cent  B.C.  fiiinister  nnder  Duke  W«n  of  the  U69 
i  Slate.  When  his  master  recovered  his  kingdom,  Li  Li  was 
ihseked  at  the  wholesale  massacre  of  innocent  persons  that  he 
Mted  himaelf  bound  before  the  Duke  and  asked  for  punishment. 
I  latter  urged  that  the  subordinate  officials  were  to  blame  for 
ttesnve  seferitj;  but  Li  Li  would  not  disclaim  his  responsibility, 

fcrthwith  put  an   end  to  his  life  by  &lling  upon  his  sword. 
Ltahftl    ^j^'fl^  (EL  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  752.  A  statesman  1170 
he  Pang  dynasty,  of  Lnperial  extraction,  who  by  the  year  734 

Pkiiident  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  chiefly  through  the  friendship 
he  lafonrite  concubine    ^  ]^  Wu-hui ,  the  succession  of  whose 

he  had  promised  to  support.  In  736  the  Emperor  appointed 
ICnister,  and  his  influence  soon  became  paramount.  He 
waged  his  master  to  slay  the  Heir  Apparent  and  two  ^tber 
ess  without  eren  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  he  failed  to  secure 
aomination  of  his  own  proi4g4.  In  742  he  was  made  a  Duke, 
•  VBWard  for  the  high  lerel  of  morality  which  was  supposed  to 
bL  For  the  chief  criminal  judge  had  reported  only  58  executioud 
is  the  year,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
o«r  of  death'*  around  the  great  prison,  magpies,  regarded  as 
I  of  good  omen,  had  nested  in  the  trees  which  overhung  its 
L  He  continued  to  lire  in  great  state,  but  iu  constant  fear 
—Buntion,  nerer  allowing  it  to  be  known  in  which  room  he 
it   to   pass  the  night.  He  died  ju^jt  \\»  Yang  Kuei-fci's  brother 
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came  into  favour;  and  the  year  after  his  death  he  was  accoMd  of 
traitorous  dealings  with  the  Tartars,   his  coffin  opened,  hii  lou 

■ 

banished,  and  air  his  honours  taken  away.  He  was  popolarly  nU 
to  hare  ''honey  on  his  lips ,  but  in  his  heart  a  sharp  sword.**  He 
had  six  daughters;  and  for  them  he  arranged  a  game  screen  ii 
such  a  way  that,  without  being  seen  themselyes ,  they  oooU  m 
all  the  young  men  who  came  to  the  house  and  thus  choose  ttdr 
own  husbands.  The  hair  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  named  |[(x 
Chdng  P'ing,  haying  turned  white  at  an  early  age,  li  gave  Ua 
a  portion  of  some  broth  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  as  a  pnwt  ^ 
to  himself;  and  in  one  night  the  young  man*s  hair  had  beeoai 
black  again. 

1171  Li  Ling  ^ |||  (T.   ^^).  1st  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ▲  milil«r 
official  under  the  Emperor  Wu   Ti  of  the  Han  dynasfey.  He  m 
sent  in  command  of  800  horse  to  reconnoitre  the  territory  of  Ai 
Hsiung-nu;   and  returning  successful  from  this  expedition,  he  M 
promoted    to   a    high   command  and  was  again   employed 
these  troublesome  neighbours.  With  a  force  of  only  5000  voM^i 
he  penetrated   into  the  Hsiung-nu  territory  as  £ar  as  ML  ^ff 
Ling-chi  (?),  where  he  was  surrounded  by  an  army  of  80,001 
the  Khan's  soldiers;  and  when  his  troops  had  exhaosted  oil 
arrows,    he    was    forced   to  surrender.   At  this  the  Binpenr 
furious  (see  SsU'^ma  Ch^ien);  and  later  on,  when  he  heard  Ail 
Ling  was  training  the  Ehan*s  soldiers  in  the  art  of  war 
practised  by  the  Chinese,  he  caused  his  mother,  wife,  and 
to  be  put  to  death.  Li   Ling  remained  some  twenty  y 
his  death,   with    the   Hsiung-nu,  and  was  highly  honoimd  If 
Ehan   who  gaye  him  his  daughter  to  wife.    He  la  said  fcf 
Yen  Ya  to  have  in?ented  the  fife-character  lino  in  poefay. 

1172  Li  Lung-chi    ^  ^  £    (Baby  name    IfSS  |j|).  A.D. 
Third  son  of  Li  Tan ,  whom  he  succeeded  in  712  M  dz&  Xb| 
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\hm  'Fang  dynasty.  Hence  he  was  popularly  known  as  ^  ^  • 
Snt  distingoished  himself  in  710  by  the  energetic  action  which 
Dil  his  fiiUher  upon  the  throne  (see  Li  Hsien).  He  was  then 
led  npon  to  face  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  annt,  the  T'ai- 
ig  PrineesSi  to  displace  him;  but  this  he  succeeded  in  crushing, 
i  sntarad  upon  what  promised  to  be  a  glorious  reign.  He  began 
Ik  aeoDomy,  closing  the  silk  factories  and  forbidding  the  palace 
Sis  to  wear  jewek  or  embroideries,  considerable  quantities  of 
Uek  were  actually  bprnt.  Until  740  the  conntry  was  fairly 
mpanua.  The  administration  was  improved,  the  empire  was  divided 
ito  fifteen  provinces,  and  schools  were  established  in  every  village. 
k  Enperor  wis  a  patron  of  literature  and  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
fieitj.  His  love  of  war  however  and  his  growing  extravagance 
i  Id  increased  taxation.  Fond  of  music,  he  founded  a  college  for 
ttiag  youth  of  both  sexes  in  this  art  He  surrounded  himself 
f  s  brilliant  Court,  welcoming  such  men  as  the  poet  Li  Po ,  at 
Hi  ior  thair  talents  alone,  but  afterwards  for  their  readiness  to 
■licipate  in  scenes  of  revelry  and  dissipation  provided  for  the 
■Msent  of  the  Imperial  concubine,  the  eter-famous  Yang.Kuei- 
L  Sanuchs  were  appointed  to  official  posts,  and  the  grossest 
ns  of  religious  superstition  were  encouraged.  Women  ceased  to  veil 
ves  as  of  old.  Ghradually  the  Emperor  left  all  power  in  the 
of  Li  Lin-fu  and  of  Yang  Euo-chung,  the  brother  of  Yang 
Hi*firi.  The  uselessness  of  the  militia  led  to  the  enrolment  of 
{■iar  troops,  which  very  much  increased  the  power  of  the 
macaal  Governors.  At  length  in  755  came  the  rebellion  of  An 
«  and  in  756  the  now  aged  Emperor  fled  to  Ssttch^uan, 
the  agony  of  seeing  his  beloved  Yang  Euei-fei 
charad  before  his  eyes.  There  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
a  bvtowed  upon  him  the  title  of  'JH  JL  M.^  ^^^  allotted 
lioi  a   palace  in  which   he  lived   in  seclusion,  deprived  even  of 
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the  services  of  his  faithful  eunuch  Kao  Li-shih.  Canonised  ai 
^  ^  ^  ^  9  and  frequently  spoken  of  as  Ming  Huang. 

1173  Li  Mao-Chen  ^  ^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  924.  A  natire  of  {| 
Po-yeh  in  Chihli,  who  was  originally  named  ^f^  ^  jft  ^ 
Win-t'ung.  The  Emperor  Hsi  Tsung  rewarded  his  senrioes  i 
the  Imperial  surname  and  a  new  personal  name,  and  his  sueei 
ennobled  him  as  Prince.  When  the  Tang  dynasty  was  OTorUiv 
in  907,  as  Goyernor  of  Fdng-hsiang  he  refused  allegianoe  to 
usurper  Chu  Wto,  and  defended  himself  hrayely  against  the  h 
and  Shu  States  until  the  establishment  of  the  Later  Tang  dyai 
which  he  recognised  and  under  which  he  was  made  Priaei 
Ch'in.  Among  other  expedients  for  raising  reTenue  he  put  i 
upon  lamps  and  oil ,  and  reirised  to  allow  pine-splints  to  be  bm 
into  the  city,  lest  they  should  be  used  to  gire  light.  For  tUi 
was  caricatured  by  an  actor,  who  suggested  that  the  SN 
moonlight  should  also  be  declared  illegal. 

1174  Li  Mi  ^  ^  (T.  ^  >f|g ).  Born  A.D.  222.  A  natiTe  of  di 
wei  in  Sstlch'uan,  also  named  ^^  Li  Ch4en  of  Wu-yaiigvl 
yang  being  another  name  for  Chien-wei.  He  lost  his  fintiier  il 
early  age  and  his  mother  married  again ,  leaving  him  to  tkt  I 
of  his  grandmother.  After  studying  with  Ch^ao  Chen  he  heUd 
under  the  Minor  Han  dynasty,  and  as  enroy  more  than  oM 
the  rival  State  of  Wu  he  gained  considerable  reputation.  Ii  4 
265  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty  wished  to  s|fl 
him  equerry  to  the  Heir  Apparent;  but  in  a  Tery  p^ 
memorial  he  declined  on  the  plea  of  dntj  to  his  aged 
^^But  for  her,"  he  said,  *'I  should  not  have  seen  the  li|^ 
day.  Without  me,  she  will  be  unable  to  complete  h«r 
of  years."  The  Emperor  thereupon  gave  orders  that  the  old 
necessities  should  be  attended  to,  and  at  her  death 
Mi  to  a  post  in   Shensi.  He  lost  office  howeter  thiongh  pa 


ii  nne  hit  cbMrin  aft  boI  icMifiiK  ^mmim^tasr:  n  lu 
Um^aS    (T.    ^^).  5ik  cm.  JJ>.  A  «»&ir  w»zx  IIS 

ml;  life  wai  fend  of  itedy.  bvt  vko   kiHiii  aZ  hu 

Ml  01  the  art  of  plajiiig  tk  hte.  of  vUtt  kt  wi 

fcii  Determined  to  keep  himeelf  is  the  trve  p«k  «f 

itel  Umaelf  op  and  cot  off  both  kae  haadiL  Be  ww  Hheeq^enthr 

killed  to  take  office,  hot  deefined  am  the  grooad  that  all  fiterassre 

VM  bebre  him,   leariog  him    no  tiae  far  anjthiBc  dee.  Hie  o^i 

War  ictaally  came  aQ4  applied   io  reeciTe  injcractaoa  froc  him. 

Um^llp  (T.  ^^  and  i£^).  A.D.  582-615.  A  UX 
wlhigqe  and  enbeeqiieDt  rival  of  the  faonder  of  the  Pang  dfnastr. 
TW  {ynily  came  origiDally  from  liao-tong,  and  from  his  fuher 
k  taimted  the  title  of  Dnke  of  fflUj  Pn-shan.  As  a  boy  he 
*ii  clffer  and  etodiooa,  and  he  wat  patronised  by  the  &moos 
ililaman,  Vang  So,  who  first  saw  him  riding  upon  an  ox« 
thoiM  in  the  History  of  the  Han  Dynasty.  Later  on  he  gare 
Mcieos  adrice  to  the  son  of  Yang  So,  when  the  latter  plotted 
wUHon.  In  616  be  and  f^  ff^  Chai  Jang  revolted  and  soon 
idi  most  of  Anbni  and  Honan.  He  called  himself  Duke  of  Wei, 
■i  ivned  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  Emperor's  crimes.  Li  YQan 
■tilsd  his  co-operation  and  formed  an  alliance  with  him ,  although 
•  did  not  mean  to  let  him  lead  the  moremeut.  In  618  he  defeated 
ri-«te  Hoa-chi,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  Court  of  Sui  when 
Kiag  Shib-ch^ung  seised  the  reins  of  government.  Failing  against 
i^sag,  he  submitted  to  the  Tang  dynasty  and  was  ennobled  as 
tks.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  at  his  own*  request  on  a 
mkm  to  his  native  province,  Shantung;  and  there,  disgusted 
Ik  his  own  position,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  slain. 
Mil  ^  d^ .  Died  B.C.  229.  A  military  commander  of  the  1177 
ao   Slate,   employed   in   guarding   the   northern    frontier   against 
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the  Hsiung-nu.  Acting  strictly  on  the  defensiTe,  he  was 
by  the  enemy  as  a  coward  and  at  length  superseded.  11 
however  of  his  successor  was  so  disastrous  that  he  i 
recalled;  and  later  on,  when  his  troops  had  been  carefoU] 
he  inflicted  such  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Hsiung-no  that  tl 
no  more  trouble  for  ten  years.  He  also  routed  the  fore 
Ch4n  State  under  Huan  Gh4,  for  which  he  was  em 
Prince.  At  length  the  ruler  of  Ch4n,  the  future  First  ] 
succeeded  by  means  of  bribes  in  inducing  the  Prince  of 
dismiss  his  great  general.  Li  Mu  refiised  to  receive  the  oi 
was  seized  and  put  to  death.  Three  months  later  ti 
declared  war.  The  Prince  of  Ohao  was  carried  away  cap! 
his  State  was  annexed  by  the  enemy. 

1178  Li  O  H  ^  (T.  ^  ^.  H.  fJE  4§).  Oradoated  as  d 
A.D.  1720,  but  after  a  few  years*  service  he  retired  froi 
life,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  He  wrote  a  critical  h 
the  poets  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  collected  over  three 
neglected  works  of  the  Liao  dynasty. 

1179  Li  Pan  ^  gft  (T.  ift  ;^).  Died  A.D.  334.  The  choM 
Li  Hsiung,  whom  he  succeeded  as  third  sovereign  of  thi 
dynasty.  He  was  modest,  honest,  respectful,  and  filial,  am 
to  attack  Li  Gh4  during  the  period  of  mourning;  whan 
Ch4,  who  had  no  such  scruples,  slew  him. 

1180  Li  Pi  ^  ^J^  (T.  ^  ijgf).  A.D.  722-789.  A  native  of 
an  in  Shensi.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  able  to  eooq 
was  summoned  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Ha 
instructed  Chang  Tileh  to  examine  him.  He  aoqniitod  h 
well  that  the  Emperor  was  delighted,  and  cried  out,  ^ 
brains  are  too  big  for  bis  body!**  Ho  Chih-ohang  dedasti 
eyes  were  like   ^^autumn   waves,**  and  Chang  Chin*ling  M 

.  his  ^4ittle  friend.**   In   due  course  he  entered  the  Han<4li 
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ml  beetme  on  wmj  iDtimate  termt  with  the  Heir  Apparent,  but 
ii  eonieqiwnca  of  a  lampoon  on  Yang  Eao-chnng  he  was  sent 
•waj  firom  Goort  Upon  the  acceerion  of  the  Emperor  Sa  Tsung 
ii  7U  he  rotomed,  and  was  offered  an  appointment  which  he 
didiiiad,  remaining  howoTer  in  close  relationship  with  the  Emperor. 
Tb  oinided  the  ennnch  Ii  Fn-kno,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
Mk  Mfetjr  in  flight.  Bnt  the  Emperor  sent  for  him  to  come  back, 
ltd  from  that  time  he  was  always  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the 
nipiBg  monarch,  serring  first  and  last  under  four  Emperors.  As 
i  footh  he  was  Terj  mnch  giren  to  the  study  of  Taoism  and  used 
ti  Winder  about  on  the  mountains,  pondering  upon  the  secret  of 
iuortality.  He  refused  to  marry,  and  later  on  gare  up  all  except 
Mtonl  food,  such  as  berries,  fruit,  etc.,  and  devoted  himself  to 
Alt  ibnn  of  breathing  which  is  belicTed  by  the  Taoists  to  result 
ii  iamortality.  He  became  reduced  to  a  skeleton ,  and  recei? ed  the 
ittnaoe  of  |$  iUl  H  -^  #  the  Collar-bone  Immortal  of  Yehj 
nfcnisg  to  the  rank  of  Marquis  of  Yeh,  conferred  upon  him  in 
W.  He  is  said  to  have  had  an  immense  library,  filling  no  less 
Au  80,000  sheWes;  hence  the  phrase  |^  ^ ,  in  the  sense  of 
,  >^r  books. 
^    UFb   ^g     (T.    3ikS-    H.     1131).    A.D.?   705-762.   A  1181 

^n  of    Q  ^    Pa-hsi   in   Sstich^uan,  of  Imperial  descent.  Just 

^    Um  he   was   born   his   mother  dreamt  of  the  planet  Venus,  and 

faa  this  he  was  duly  named.  At  ten  years  of  age  be  was  already 

ft  post,  and^  as   he   grew   up   he   developed   a  tuste  for  sword-play 

lid  adfentnre.   He   wandered  as  far  as  Shantung,  and  retiring  to 

•  smntain   together  with  K'ung  Ch'ao,   ^  <^    Hau  Chun,    ^ 

g[   Pei  Chtog,    $g^  i^    Cbang  Shu-miug,  and    ^pj    Tuo 

Mate,  formed   the  hard-drinking  coterie   known  us  the    jf^  j^  -^ 

jH^    Six  Idlers  of  the  Bamboo  Brook.  About  A.I).  742  he  reached 

Qi'aog-an,    and   there  his  poetry  attracteil  the  notice  of  Ho  Chili- 
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cbang,  who  declared  that  he  was  ^^a  banished  angel**  and  introdi 
him  to  the  Emperor  Ming  Hnang.  The  latter  waa  charmed  i 
his  Terses,  prepared  a  bowl  of  sonp  for  him  with  his  own  ha 
and  at  once  appointed  him  to  the  Han-lin  College.  Li  Po  1 
gare  himself  np  to  a  career  of  wild  dissipation ,  to  which  I 
Hnang*s  Conrt  was  well  suited.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Emf 
sent  for  him,  he  was  found  lying  drunk  in  the  street;  and  it 
only  after  having  his  face  well  mopped  with  -cold  water  tha 
was  fit  for  the  Imperial  presence.  His  talents  however  did  not 
him.  With  a  lady  of  the  seraglio  to  hold  his  ink-slab  he  da 
off  some  of  his  most  impassioned  lines;  at  which  the  Emperor 
so  overcome  that  he  made  the  powerful  eunuch  Kao  la-siifl 
down  on  his  knees  and  pull  off  the  poet's  boots.  Eju>  of  m 
could  not  brook  this  insuU-  He  set  to  work  to  persuade  Ti 
Kuei-fei,  the  reigning  favourite,  in  whose  honour  la  Pd  I 
penned  some  immortal  lines,  that  she  was  all  the  time  being! 
up  to  ridicule.  Consequently  when  the  Emperor  wished  to  wffk 
Li  Po  to  some  important  post ,  Yang  Kuei-fei  intervened ,  whemj 
Li  Po,  together  with  Ho  Chih-chang,  Li  Shih-chih,  Li  Ghin,1 
Tsung-chih,  Sq  Chin,  Chang  Hsiin,  and  Chiao  Sni,  begged  ll 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  Court.  Their  request  was  gni 
by  the  Emperor,  who  gave  them  a  large  present  of  monej; ) 
tbey  went  off  to  form  the  new  coterie  known  as  the  f^  (or  ^ 
rfl  A  f ill  ^^«^^  Immortals  of  the  Winecup.  Sabaaqvea^^ 
Po  drifted  into  the  service  of  Prince  Lin  of  Yang,  and  wbsft 
latter  failed  in  his  designs,  he  came  near  losing  hia  head.  Hov 
he  was  pardoned,  and  sought  refuge  with  hia  relatiTe  li  ll 
piug;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  was  drowned  firom  ^*^i»*m 
night  over  the  edge  of  a  boat ,  in  a  drunken  effort  to  eoibnfl 
reflection  of  the  moon. 
1182  Li  Po-yao  ^  W  H   i"^-   WL^)-  ^'^'  565-648.  Son  i 
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Tt-fin.  He  was  to  sickly  a  child  and  swallowed  so  mach  medicine 
tblliiigrandiiioUier  insisted  on  naming  him  Po-yao  =  Pharmacopceia, 
wUIe  his  pracocions  dsTerness  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Ptaigj.  Entering  npon  a  public  career  he  neglected  his  work  for 
paiig  and  drink,  and  after  a  short  spell  of  office  he  retired.  In 
IN  Im  was  called  to  the  capital  and  receired  his  father's  title  of 
Dib,  which  was  taken  away  from  him  in  605.  He  rose  once 
under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  fang  dynasty  who 
him  highly  and  consulted  him  on  all  State  matters.  He 
<ffluiud  the  History  of  the  Northern  Ch^i  Dynasty  from  materials 
*ikUd  by  his  fother.  Canonised  as   J^. 

UlUg-O    ^^|P[.  Died  A.D.  1686.  Son  of  Li  Euo-han.  He  1183 
tH  distiiigoished  as  a  general ,  and  aided  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
tf  Wa  San-koei  and  in  the  subjugation  of  Yiinnan. 

U  8iDg-hii    ;n  i^Wt'   '^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^'^'   ^  ^^^^®  ^'  ^^^ 

^HdsB  Nanking,  whose  father  died  when  he  was  fife*  years  old, 
wiag  no  money  to  pay  for  decent  funeral  rites.  At  his  own 
ion,  his  mother  sold  him  for  2,000  ca$h^  and  duly  performed 
ceremonies;  but  the  loss  of  her  son  caused  her  to  weep 
blind.  Thirty  years  later  Li  returned  from  his  master  in 
a,  and  sought  out  his  mother.  He  prayed  and  fasteil;  and 
deaosing   his  month  licked  her  eyes,   whereupon   her  sight 


ti  Ala  ^  f|.  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  nati? e  of  Obiang-hsia  in  Hupeh.  1185 
a  profound  scholar,  he  was  unsuccessful  iu  composition 
called  iu  consequence  the  J^  ^  Book  Basket ,  i.  *\  able 
•  kald  the  works  of  others  but  unable  to  produce  anything  of 
.  About  the  year  660  he  was  Reader  to  the  Priucc  of 
sobaeqoeutly  produced  a  commentary  upon  Hsiao  T'un^*8 
work,  entitled  the  xSti*  Becoming  iuyolve<I  in  a 
ifilieal    intrigue   he   was.  banishe<l   to    j^    Yao-chou   in   Yunnan, 
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from  which  he  returned,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pardon,  and 
established  himself  near  the  capital  in  Honan.  Students  flocked 
from   all  quarters  to  his  lectures,  which  were  popularly  known  ai 

1186  Li  Shan-ch*ang  ^^^  (T.  1^  ^).  A.D.  1314-1390.1 
native  of  ^  j|^  Ting-y^an  in  Shensi,  and  the  connaellor  of  Ch 
Yilan-chang  in  his  struggle  for  the  empire.  In  1367  he  hmid 
the  body  of  officers  who  asked  Chu  to  adopt  the  Imperial  stjb, 
and  was  his  first  Minister.  In  1369  he  was  chief  editor  of  tti 
History  of  the  YUan  Dynasty.  Raised  to  a  Dukedom  in  1370,  b 
offended  his  sorereign  by  his  haughty  demeanour  and  his  indinalioi 
to  presume  on  his  services,  and  in  the  following  year  his  baitt 
was  made  an  excuse  for  sending  him  into  retirement,  thoof^  ii 
1376  his  eldest  son  was  married  to  an  Imperial  Princess.  Ha  wn 
ultimately  put  to  death  together  with  more  than  Beyenty  menhn 
of  his  family  on  a  charge  of  haying  been  mixed  up  in  the  conipn? 
of  Hu  Wei-yung  in  1880.  The  Emperor  felt  it  necessary  to  pabU* 
a  defence  of  his  harshness  to  his  old  senrants,  entitled  the  fjji 
^  ^  Record  of  Wicked  Cabals;  but  the  aocosation  agiinik  U 
Shan-ch^ang  was  subsequently  shown  to  be  baseless.  Canonised  fl 


1187  Li  Shan-kan    ^  ^  Jg .  A   Censor  who  liyed   at  the  doN  rfj 
the   10th  cent.   A.D.   and  was   famous   for  boldness  of  speech. 
was  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  phoenix,  that  is,  a  rara  avii. 

11S8  Li  Shang-yin  ^  ^  ^   (T.  H  UJ).  A.D.  81S-858.A 

of  Ho-nei  in  Honan,  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  8S7.  Bose  to  kii 
Reader  in  the  Han-lin  College,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
and  a  scholar. 

1189  Li  Shao-ohtin  ^^j^.  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  man  who 

that   he  had   discovered  the  elixir  of  immortality.  In  eaily  fifc 
age   was  kept  a  secret,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  deelarad  Ub 
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be  already  orer  MTenty.  Hq  was  well  receiTed  by  the  Emperor 
a  'n  of  the  Han  dyoasiy ,  whom  he  persaaded  that  the  manufiictiire 
gold  OQt  of  cioDabar  and  the  employment  of  that  gold  as  dishes 
id  gobleii  would  tend  to  prolong  life.  He  also  declared  that  he 
id  visited  the  Isles  of  the  Immortals  and  had  seen  An-chi  Sh^ng 
itfaig  dates  as  big  as  melons,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Emperor 
■it  ao  expedition  to  search  for  him.  Meanwhile  Li  Shao-chiin  died. 
UBhA  ^  1^  (T.  ;^  ^.  H.  ^  ^).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  1190 
if  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  a  natiteof  Lo-yang.  On  one  occasion 
W  tail  into  the  hands  of  bandits;  but  when  the  captain  of  the 
|Mg  heard  his  name  he  cried  out,  '*What,  the  poet!  Well,  we 
Vii*t  skin  yam.  We  like  yonr  Terses:  make  ns  some  now.*' 
iWnopott  Li  Sh^  took  a  pen  and  indited  the  following  impromptu: 

The  rainy  mbt  blows  gently  o*er  the  village  by  the  stream, 

Wben  from  the  leafy  forest  glades  the  brigand  daggers  gleam 

Aad  yet  there  in  no  need  to  fear  nor  step  from  out  their  way, 
For  more  than  half  the  world  consists  of  bigger  rogues  than  they  * 

ll  this  the  bandits  laughed  approvingly,  and  let  him  go  unharmed. 
UBhte    ^JHC.    A.D.    810-859.  Thirteenth   son   of  Li   Shon,  1191 
■d  sixteenth   Emperor  of  the  Pang  dynasty.   He   was  placed  on 
hi  throne  by  the  ennnchs  in   846,   although   Li    Yen  had  left  a 
son.   <*leTer  and  jnst,   open   to  reproof  and  economical,  an 
ruler  and   fond  of  his   people,   he   earned   for   himself 
kt  lettering    title  of   /j^  ^AC  ^   Little  Tai  Tsuug,  i.  f.  another 
i  Shih-min.    He   hated   the  eunuchs,   but   could   not   free   hiniselt' 
«■    their    power.    His   reign   was  uneventful.   He   dic^l,    like   his 
9Cher    Li   H6ng,  from  injudicious  doses  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
I  eldest    son    was   placed   on   the   tbroue   instead   of  hi8   iiiteinleii 
ir  •  the  third  sou.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  i^V 
Sbing   ^  Si    (T.    H8^)-   A.D.   727-793.  A  (Jenf.ml  an.l  1193 
,   who  was  descended  from  a   family    of  soliliers  )>elonging 
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to  Eansuh.  He  early  distinguished  himself  against  the  TnrfaD,  tin 
in   766  received  high   military  command.  In   781   he  assisted  Mi 
Sui  against  T4en  YUeh,  and  the  latter  only  escaped  utter  debit 
because  Li  Sh^ng  fell  ill.  Two  years  later  he  defended  his  soTenigi 
against  Chu  Tz'tt  and  Li  Huai-kuang,  and  recaptured  the  espitd. 
In    787    he    was  recalled   from  his  command  in  8hensi«  and  WM 
admitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  protested  in  rain  against  lb 
treaty   with  the  Turl'an  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Hun  Qaif 
and    for    the    last  six  years   of  his   life   he  was   neglected  hj  Ui 
master  who  nevertheless  gave  him   a  public  funeral.  EnnoUfld  fl 
Prince,  and  canonised  as   J^  ^. 

1193  Li  Shih  ^  |^  (T.  ^  fl).  Died  A.D.  861.  Eldest  son  of  li 
Shou,  and  sixth  and  last  sovereign  of  the  Ch^Ang  dynasty.  Hi 
quarrelled  with  and  slew  his  brother,  and  drove  away  all  ffd 
counsellors.  Licentious  and  tyrannical,  he  did  nothing  to  mitipll 
the  famines  which  resulted  from  his  misgoTemment  and  the  oonieqpirilj 
incursions  of  the  savage  Laos  tribes.  Huan  Wte  attacked  him 
a  fleet,  and  in  847  he  submitted  to  the  Eastern  Chin, 
the  title  of   ^  ^  ^   Marquis  Returned  to  Allegiance. 

1194  Li  Shih  ^  ^.  10th  cent.  A.D.  The  wife  of  an  ofBeial  si 
chou    in    Honan,    under   the  Later  Chou   dynasty.   While 
through  E^ai-fSng  Fn,  on   her  way  home  with  the  dead  hoij 
her  husband,  the  innkeeper  at  the  house  where  she  stopped 
grasped  her  arm.  Seizing  a  meat-chopper  she  immediately  nk 
the  defiled  limb;   and  on   the  case  being  reported  to  the 
she  was  well  rewarded,  and  the  innkeeper  severely  befttra. 

1195  Li  Shih-chih  ^  |g  ;^ .  Died  A.D.  747.  An  Imperial 
and  a  distinguished   poet  under  the  reign  of  the  ESmperor 
Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  He  was  one  of  the  Slight  Ini 
of  the  Winecup   (see  Li  Po\  and   was  said  to  spend  lal|a 
of  money   on   wine  and  to  drink  like  a  whale.  Alter 
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•  Tariety  of  posts,  he  became  a  Minister  of  State  and  was 
MBobM  as  Doke.  Li  Lin-fa,  his  riral,  then  persuaded  him  to 
opit  a  gold-mine  in  Shensi,  and  subsequently  suggested  to  the 
E^em  that  it  was  improper  to  mine  at  his  Majesty's  natite 
phoa  Aeeonlingly  he  lost  iaTour  and  in  746  obtained  leave  to 
nliis.  He  was  howerer  implicated  in  the  charge  against  Wei  Cbien ; 
m1  OB  the  appearance  of  the  Censor  sent  to  slay  Wei,  he  was 

0  tnrilied  that  he  poisoned  himself. 

U  8hih-min  ^  fji:  Bl-  A.D.  597-649.  The  second  son  of  Li  119^ 
rtu.  His  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  consequence 
i  lome  mysterious  prophecy  that  he  would  ^  {U^  ^  f^  benefit 
M  age  and  give  peace  to  the  people.  As  a  youth  he  entered  the 
dhary  service  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yang  Ti  of  the 
Isi  dynasty ;  but  finding  the  country  a  prey  to  disorder  he  joined 
i  a  conspiracy  against  the  ruling  House,  and  in  A.D.  618 
Mssdsd  in  placing  his  father  upon  the  throne  as  first  Emperor  of 
b  Tang  dynasty.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  took  an 
fHf  part  in  consolidating  the  newly- won  empire  and  was  appointed 
Macs  of  Chin,  a  title  by  which  he  is  still  known.  In  the  year 
II  he  was  nominated  to  the  specially  created  post  of  Chief  Guardian 
ftha  enpire,  and  occupied  himself  in  crushing  his  father's  rivals 
ss  Li  Mi,  Tou  Chien-^ii,  Wang  Shih-eh'ung,  and  Li  Ching).  His 
isil  brother,  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  was  jealous  of  his  influence, 
m  eonspired  with  a  younger  brother  to  assassinate  him;  but  the 
it  inlad,  and  in  626  he  obtained  leave  to  arrest  his  two  brothers 
a  charge  of  debauching  the  palace  ladies.  Instead  however  of 
■g  to,  he  slew  them  both  and  took  his  younger  brother's  wiilow 
wife.   In  the  same  year  his  father  resigned  the  throne  to  hirn . 

1  he    entered   upon   a  reign   of  unrivalled   brilliance   an<l   glory. 
r«lad   for   his  people's   welfare.   He  crushed   internal  nrb^^llion. 

I  bffoke  the  power  of  China's  here<litary  foes.  He  iutro«lu(:<:«l  :tii 
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improTed  diyision  of  the  empire  into  proTinces  with  snbdi 
reformed  the  cifil  and  military  aeryices,  and  modified  tb 
Code.  He  fostered  learning,  and  tried  to  restore  astronom; 
place  as  a  practical  science.  Frugal  in  his  own  life,  aflb 
to  his  kindred,  and  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  pnUie  ( 
his  fame  spread  {ax  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Middle  Ki 
which  reached  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Hindn  EusL 
said  to  haTc  had  the  grace  of  a  dragon  and  the  beauty  of  a  j 

^  He  was  belored  by  all  priests,  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  eTen  01 
for    it    was    under    his   auspices  that  Nestorian   miadonan 

-  allowed  to  settle  at  the  capital  in  A.D.  636.  In  643  thi 
Emperor  Theodosius  sent  a  mission  to  his  Court.  In 
attempted  to  conquer  Korea ,  but  the  expedition  pro? ed  a  di 
failure.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  died  and  to  hi 
down  into  Purgatory,  but  to  haye  recovered  his  life  by  lb 
alteration  in  the  Book  of  Fate  of  a  13  into  a  S3.  Aa 
numerous  recorded  sayings,  the  following  is  perhaps  I 
known:  —  ^^By  nsing  a  mirror  of  brass  yon  may  tee  t 
your  cap;  by  using  antiquity  as  a  mirror,  you  may  1 
foresee  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.'*  Canonised  as  "Jf^  ^ 

1197  Li  Shou  ^  "^ .  One  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Yellow  ] 
B.  C.  2698 ,  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  mathematical  mi 

1198  Li  Shou  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  343.  The  m 
Li  T^i,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  li  Hsinng,  he  was  adfi 
high  honours  and  military  command.  In  338  he  sarpriMd 
tu  and  seized  the  throne,  altering  the  dynastic  sfcyli. 
Finding  the  mild  system  of  Li  Hsiung  unsatisfiMstory,  hi 
severity  and  extravagance,  escaping  a  rebellion  only  bj  1 
death.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  i||^  i  the  fifih  sovereign  of  li 
dynasty. 

1199  Li  Shou-BU   ^  1^  ^ .  7th  cent  A.D.  A  iiati?e  of  C 
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ii  CkiUi ,  who  devoted  hiniBelf  io  genealogical  research  and  earned 
tb  nbriqnet  of  the    0^  ^   Walking  Dictionary  of  Biographj. 
Li8ha-0h*Ulg    f[E  j[^  g   (T.  M  ^).  A  Ucentiate  of  Eueichon,  1200 
vb  b^n  his  career  as  a  secretary  to  Tstng  Eno-fiin,  afterwards 
liug  firom   Magistrate  to  Taot^ai  in   Shantung.  He  was  secretary 
ti  the  first  embassy   to  England,  and  was  appointed  in  October 
Ittl,  while  Ckargd  d*affair€$  at  Madrid,  to  be  Minister  at  Tokio. 
kSm  a  period  of  monming  he  was  re-appointed,  apd  in  June  1891 
M  ssnt  as  Taot'ai  to  the  newly-opened  port  of  Chungking. 
UBiliai-rai   ^^^   (T.    ^^).  Died  A.D.  1666.  Son  of  1201 
i  optain  of  Fn-shnn  in  Shingking ,  who  deserted  the  Ming  cause. 
b  the  age  of  12  he  became   page  to  the  Emperor  T'ai   Tsn  of 
fts  present  dynasty,   who  changed   his   name  from    ^  ^    Yen- 
mg  to  Shoai-t'ai.  He  served  in  the  Ch*ahar  and  Korea  expeditions, 
fasst   Li   Tsa-ch*fing   and   in  the  conquest  of  China,   especially 
Eriiagnishing  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Soochow  and  Foocbow.  In 
654  he  went  as  Viceroy  to  Canton,  where  he  successfully  coped 
nth   the    Ming    pretenders;    and    in    1656  he  was  transferred  io 
Whow,  where  he  checked  the  ravages  of  Eoxinga  by  increasing 
b  iset,  and  induced  many  of  his  lieutenants  to  surrender.  Dying 
\  his  post,  he  was  ennobled  as  Baron,  and  canonised  <^9  J^  ^- 
Ithon     ^M-    A.a   778-820.   Son   of  Li  Sung,   whom  he  1202 
isessded  in   805  as  eleventh   Emperor  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  In 
19  rsibras  were  introduced;  the  revenue  was  regulated,  presents 
ipped,   slavery   forbidden,  and  taxes  remitted.    Clear-heude^l   aud 
IsTHined.    he    re-established  the  control   of  the  Court  over   the 
macial    Governors    by    a    war  which   lasted  from   814   to   819. 
waids    the    end    of  his  reign   the  successful   monarch   beoanie  a 
rmaX   Buddhist  and  a  seeker  after  immortality.  The  pills  he  took 
sacare   long   life   made  him   passionate,   aud   he   died   suddenly; 
idcred,   according  to  general   belief,   by   a  euuuch.    Ilis  euuuch 
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faYOorite  ftt  ^  ^  J$  T'a-t'o  Ch'ing-ts'ui  was  execat« 
with  him  fell  the  evil  Ministers  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  1 
trusted.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
1203  Li  SstL  ^  1^ .  Died  B.C.  208.  A  native  of  the  Ch'n  Stat 
after  serving  in  some  petty  official  post,  tamed  his  back 
native  country  and  in  247  entered  the  service  of  LCL  Pn-wd 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Ch4n  State.  He  soon  atfavd 
attention  of  thet  sovereign  (see  Skih  Huang  7\'),  and  became 
historiographer;  and  later  on,  as  a  reward  for  valoaUe  p 
advice,  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister.  For  many  ye 
seems  to  have  been  a  trusted  counsellor ,  and  in  214  he  was 
to  the  rank  of  Prime  Minister.  He  was  now  aH-powerfdl,  i 
children  intermarried  with  the  Imperial  family.  In  B.  C.  I 
suggested  the  extraordinary  plan  by  which  the  claims  of  aa 
were  to  be  for  ever  blotted  out,  and  history  was  to  bagii 
with  the  ruling  monarch ,  thenceforward  to  be  fiunoui  aa  tt 
Emperor.  All  existing  literature  was  to  be  destroyed,  « 
exception  only  of  works  relating  to  agricalture,  medkii 
divination;  and  a  penalty  of  branding  and  four  yean*  v 
the  Great  Wall  was  enacted  against  all  who  refoaed  to  m 
their  books  for  destruction.  This  plan  was  carried  M 
considerable  vigour.  Many  valuable  works  perished;  and  the  01 
Canon  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  but  for  the  davi 
scholars,  who  at  considerable  risk  concealed  the  taUeia  Ig 
they  set  such  store,  and  thus  made  possible  the  diaeoTerisi 
following  century  and  the  restoration  of  the  aaerad  teak 
same  time,  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  lilsH 
buried  alive  at  Hsien-yang,  but  this  was  for  treaaonaUa  M 
and  not  for  retention  or  concealment  of  booka.  In  B.  C.  4 
the  First  Emperor  died,  Li  Sstl  joined  in  the  oonqpinq 
placed  Hu  Hai  upon  the  throne.  He  affcerwarda  aoni^  l# 
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tki  new  monarch  from  the  barbarities  to  which  he  wat  prone,  bat 
0BI7  neoeeded  in  aroniing  the  jealoosy  of  Chao  Kao,  and  nltimately 
Ml  •  fictim  to  the  intrigues  of  that  wily  eannch.  He  was  accosed 
rf  tmson   and  thrown  into  prison;  and  a  confession  being  wrung 
fioa  him   by   torture,  his  body  was  sawn  asunder  in  the  market- 
plies.  He   was  a  good  scholar,  and  is  said  to  haTe  ioTcnted  the 
fam  of  writing  known  as  the  Lesser  Seal,  on  which  he  published 
s  vork  under  the  title  of 
USrt-hmin   ^^^    (T.   ^^).  A.D.  651-716.  A  great  MM 
gnadson    of    the    founder    of    the    Pang   dynasty,   famous  as  a 
kidKape*painter    and    styled    ^  ^  SKF  $    General   Li .   Senior, 
la  distingnish   bim   from  his  son  Li    ^  ^    Chao-tao,   who   wa& 
•va  better   than   his  father   at  figures  and  buildings.  The  father 
Md  son  were  the  leaders  of  the  northern  school  of  art  under  the 
Tlig  dynasty.   When   the  Empress  Wu  Hou  slew  many  members 
if  tks  Imperial  clan,  he  fled  from  his  post  as  Magistrate  of  Chiaug- 
ki  IB  Kiasgsu.   The  Emperor  (*hung  Tsung.  on  recoTering  power 
h  705,  ennobled  him   as   Duke,   and  in   713   he   received  a  high 
iiEiary  command. 

liaMk-ylUn    ^mg[.    A.D.    866-933.    An    orphan    child.  1*2115 
^  ^    Mo-chi-lieh,  belonging  to  a  Turkic  tribe,  who 
adopted  by  Li  E'o-yung  and  received  his  surname.  Hi-  hnlli.'iut 
on  behalf  of  the  Later  T*ang  dynasty  fonii>ii-i   by   Li 
K^iB-haQ,   his  adopted  brother,   caused  bim.  on  th*-  Ak-axi.  u!  th»: 
IB  926,  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  arr-iy.  H>-  w.i<:  .% 
and  energetic  ruler;   and  it  is  worthy  o!   iiot*-  tl;  it    i  irihi/ 
the  Classics  were  for  the  first  tim^  printt-l   triMii  wKjinii 
<*anonised  as    |^  ^. 
I  flung    ^H.    A.D.    761-806.    Son    of   Li    Ku^i.    v.U>xn  u-  VHW, 
■aewliwl  in  805  as  tenth  Emperor  of  tht*  T'an^  .iyn.isty.   H*    wmh 
id    and    good,     but   bad   become   dumb    in    >^04     In    l«.''>    thun   a 
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year  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  He  was  skiUed  in  writing 
the  It  character,    in  which  he  copied  oat  his  father's  presentatioi 
poems.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1207  Li  Tan  ^M-  A.D.  662—716.  Younger  brother  of  Li  Hsiaa, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  710  as  fifth  Emperor  of  the  T^ang  djut^. 
He  had  been  set  up  by  the  Empress  Wu  Hon  as  titular  sofenlp 
in  684 ,  and  in  690  she  named  him  her  heir.  He  abdicated  in  711 
in  favour  of  his  third  son  Li  Lnng-chi,  who  had  managed  lb 
conspiracy  that  overthrew  Wu  Hon.  Canonised  as   S^  ^  M  V* 

1208  Li  Tao   ^fe  #  (T.   t:"©)-  A.D.  1115-1184.  A  native  rf^ 
Tan-ling  in   Ssttch'uan,   who  rose  to  be  a  Vice  PresideBtrf 

the  Board  of  Rites.  Famous  as  a  scholar  and  author,  he  wnAii 
continuation  in   520  books  of  Ssti-ma  Kuang's  Mirror  of  HutOf$i 
treatises    on    the    Canon    of  Changes  and  the  Spring  and 
AnnaU^  a  work  on  rhythm,  and   numerous  essays.  Ganomiei 

1209  Li  T*6  ^  ^  (T.   7C  #  )•  Died  A.D.  303.  The  son  of  a 
chieftain  in  western  Ssticb^uan,  who  joined  the   Emperor  Wi 
of  the   Wei  dynasty.  He  held  office  as  a  Magistrate  in  hk 
but    took   advantage    of  the   misgovemment  of  the  Emprea 
Chia    to    enter   on    a    career  of  robbery.  In   300  hia  band 
Ch^6ng-tu,  and    two  years  later  he  took  the  title  of  Vieeroj 
adopted    a    new    reign-title;    but    in    303   he  was  defeated  lij 
Imperial    and    local    forces,    and    put  to  death.   Canoniaed  lij 
Hsiung  as   ;^  ^   Ching  Ti,  first  sovereign  of  the  Ch'<ng 
of  Ssticb^uan. 

1210  Li  Te-lin   ^  fjg  #  (T.  ^  (|||).  A.D.  530-590.  A 
scholar   and   statesmao,    whom   Wei  Shou  declared  to  be  a 
successor  of  WSn  Tzti-shSng.  Prodigiously  clever,  he  waa  an 
with  the  preparation  of  the  History  of  the  Nariham  OkH 
a  work  completed  by  his  son ,  Li  Po-yo.  When  the  Northen  G 
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died.  He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  an  untiring  opponent  of  eanuch 
influence. 

1212  Li  T'iao-yiian  ^  H  JC   (T.   B|  >hl* •   H.   H^).   A  aatiie 

of  ^  Mien-chou  in  Ssdch'uan,  who  graduated  as  chin  iUk  in 
1763  and  was  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  bibliophile.  He  sdeded 
and  published  the  |9  H  PQ  $  ^  Poems  of  the  Four  Sdocb 
of  Korea  ^  and  edited  the  ^  j^  encjclopsedia,  which  is  chiefly 
an  expansion  of  the  work  of  Yang  Sh6n. 

1213  Li  T*i6h-kuai  ^  ^  :^  .  One  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  Tadia, 
represented  as  a  beggar  leaning  on  an  iron  staff,  for  the  followiiig 
reason.  Summoned  by  Lao  Tzti  to  a  conference  on  high,  hii 
anima  mounted  to  heaven,  leaving  the  body,  with  the  unJbra  dl 
present,  in  the  charge  of  a  disciple.  The  latter,  however,  wai 
called  away  to  his  mother's  deathbed,  and  when  the  anima  retoned, 
the  umbra  had  passed  as  usual  into  the  earth  and  dissolation  U 
set  in.  The  anima  therefore  took  refuge  in  the  body  of  a  i*Bt 
beggar  who  had  just  expired,  that  is,  whose  anima  had  just  goM 
up  to   heaven,  but  whose  umbra  had  not  yet  gone  down  to  etrtL 

1214  Li  T'ien  ^  Qjj^ .  A  man  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  find  > 
cracker  at  a  dangerous  demon,  named  \\\  Jjj^  Shan  Sao,  and  piA 
him  to  flight.  From  this  is  said  to  date  the  cuatom  of  enektf' 
flring  in  China. 

1215  Li  T*ien-fa  ^^^  (T.  ^^  :((J.  H.  $||).   A.D.  1684- 
1699.    A    native    of    Ho-fei    in   Anhui,  of  precodoos  talent,  «ki' 
graduated    as  chin   shih  in   1657  and  devoted  himself  to  ito^J  ^ 
the   Han-liu  College.  After  being   President  of  several  Bosidit 
was   chosen  at  the  end  of  1692  to  be  a  Orand  Secretary,  bsi 
obliged   immediately  to  go  into  mourning  for  his  motlier.  B 
the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  thought  so  highly  of  him  that  he  kcpl 
office  open  for  him  during  his  three  years*  retirement.  Anthor  cf 
collections  of  poems  and  essays  entitled    jj^jl  ^jfj^  J||  •  I 
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UTing  ^^.  A.D.  711-762.  Son  of  Li  Lung-chi,  whom  1216 
k  loooeeded  in  756  as  sefenlh  Emperor  of  the  Tang  djnastj. 
Bf  WM  eDtirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eunnch  Li  Fn-kuo  and  of  the 
bpTM;  however  Li  Pi,  Kno  Tzfl-i,  Li  Euang-pi,  and  others, 
fluUed  him  to  make  head  against  the  rebels  An  Ln-shan  and  his 
M,  sod  against  Shih  Sstt-ming,  although  the  last  named  was  in 
Ml  etreer  of  conquest  when  slain  by  his  eldest  son  iu  761. 
Cimised  as   H  ^  M  1^ 

UTing-i  9Si&ik'  ^^  ^'^'  1732.  Son  of  Li  Tn-no.  He  1217 
pidasied  as  ckin  shih  in  1700,  and  was  employed  in  the  College 
rf  Inseriptions.  From  1723  to  1732  be  was  President  of  the 
Boird  of  Punishments  and  introduced  many  measures,  notably  the 
intttoiion  of  trainbands,  50  men  in  each  District;  also  the  separation 
of  AMD  and  women,  and  of  serious  and  petty  criminab,  in  all 
priMs.  Canonised  as    ^  ^. 

Ufmi  ^{^.  Died  A.D.  197.  One  of  the  officials  who  served  1218 
nfe  Tnng  Cho  and  took  part  in  the  stirring  incidents  of  his 
lilw  days.  On  the  death  of  his  leader  he  himself  marched  upon 
^'lag-an,  seised  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  handed  over 
b  dty  to  fire  and  the  sword.  The  Emperor  managed  to  escape 
Me  Chump  Vu);  a  powerful  expedition  was  sent  against  Li  Ts*ui, 
■d  he  was  put  to  death  with  all  his  family  for  three  generations. 
i  Tind  ^  1^ .  A.D.  843  -  873.  Eldest  son  of  Li  Sh^n ,  whom  1219 
t  SMceaded  in  859  as  sefenteenth  Emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
•  owed  his  throne  to  the  eunuchs,  whose  influence  w;is  greater 
an  erer.  Haughty,  extrafagant,  licentious,  he  is  held  to  have 
idarwl  ineritable  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  Two  rel>ellion8  occurnMl 
fimg    his   reign   to   mark    the   growing   discontent.    Canonist'il    as 

Tnm-hsa   ^^  ^   or  Li  Ya-tau  ^  tSi  ^ .  Dicl  A.D.  I'W(» 
•.    Sod    of    Ld    K'o-yung,    whom    he    aided    in    Huppressiug   the 
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rebellion    of  Huang    Gh'ao,    and    second    rnler  of  the 
After  the  fall  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  he  overthrew  the  1 
dynasty,  and  in   928  set  himself  np  as  first  Emperor  o 
Tang  dynasty,  with  his  capital  at  Lo-yang.  A  brafe  le 
said  of  him  by  Chu  W6n  as  he  broke  through  a  double  ei 
of  the  Liangs,  '*With  a  son  like  this  one,  E'o-yung  do 
But  he  soon  gave   himself  up  to  sensuality,  and  was 
by    an   actor  upon  whom   he  had  conferred   a  high  p< 
his  reign,  modern  Shensi  and  Sedch'uan  were  added  to  b 
on  the  other  hand,   the  Eitan  chief  who  had   prodaio 
Emperor  in  907,  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
Ghihli.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ . 
Li  Tsung.  See  Cliao  Tiln. 

1221  Li  TBung-min  ^  ^  B^    (T.   H  :2: ).    Died    AJ 

political    colleague    of   Niu    S6ng-ju,    and    bitter    oppm 
Chi-fu    and    his    more    famous    son    Li    Td-yfl.    After 
alternate    failure    and    success,    he    was    banished    to   ! 
Euangsi  where  he  died. 

1222  Li  T8*ang-liou  ^^J^.  Died  A.D.  934.  Son  of 
and  third  Emperor  of  the  Later  T^ang  dynasty,  to  ^ 
which  he  had  just  succeeded  when  he  was  assaari 
adopted  son,  Li  Ts*ung-k'o.  Canonised  as    ^  ^. 

1223  Li  T8*ang-k*o  ^^X^.   A.D.    892-936.  Adof^ 
Ts'ung-hou,   whom  he  assassinated  and  succeeded  in 
Emperor  of  the  Later  Tang  dynasty.  Being  besiegai 
by  a  Tartar  army  under  the  direction  of  Shih  Chiv 
fire   to   his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames  togoH 
family  and  treasures.  Canonised  as   J^  ^   or  ffff 

1224  Li  Tu-no  |Q  ^  f(|  (T.  JSi^).  A.D.  1627^ 
calligraphist,  employed  for  many  years  in  the  CoUim 
He   was  also  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Emperor  C 
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iM  to  be  Vice  Preddeot  of  the  Board  of  Punishments.  Canonised 
II  ^f^,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
Urimg  ^^  (T.  jg;  l|l.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1093-1163.  1225 
A  nslife  of  Yen-p*ing  in  Fuhkien;  heoce  his  sobriquet  as  above. 
Hi  itodied  under  Lo  Ts^ung-yen,  but  had  no  taste  for  o£Scial  life 
lid  leeordingly  took  no  degree.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the 
BMfltrj  and  graduallj  surrounded  himself  with  disciples,  among 
vkm  was  Chu  Hsi,  who  subsequently  collected  and  published  his 
ml  ixplanations  of  diflScult  or  doubtful  points  in  the  Canop. 
Ouoaised  as  ^  1||,  in  1617  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 
Ibple. 

UTtt-0h*dllg  ^  g  jg£.  A.D.  1606-1645.  A  native  of  the  1226 
%  1^  lli-chih  District  in  Shensi ,  who  succeeded  his  father 
■  tillage  headman  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  The  famine 
if  1827  brought  him  into  trouble  over  the  land-tax,  and  in  1629 
b  tamed  brigand,  joining  the  great  Shansi  leader  T  ^  ^ 
^log  TiO-yung,  and  calling  himself  ^  ^  General  Ch'uang.  In 
1636  Wang  Tztt-yung  was  captured,  and  Li  was  dubbed  Prince 
^*iuig  by  his  comrades;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  flee  to 
iMek'oan  where  he  improved  his  neglected  education.  In  1640  he 
idid  a  small  gang  of  desperadoes,  and  overrunning  pari<4  of  Hupeh 
id  Honao  was  soon  in  command  of  a  large  army,  with  Chang 
Uia^ang  as  an  ally.  He  had  been  joined  by  a  female  bandit, 
HMily  a  courtesan,  who  advised  him  to  avoid  slaughter  aud  to 
7  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  was  probably  connected 
ith  the  recent  prophecy  that  "f"  /V  -^  (=  ^)  ^^  to  get  the 
nme.  In  1642  he  captured  K^ai-fSng  Fu  after  a  four-mouths* 
ge,  forced  the  7$  T*ung  pass  and  subjugated  Sheusi.  lu  1644 
proclaimed  himself  first  Emperor  of  the  ^  ^  (ireat  Shun 
HMiy,  with  Jfi  ^  ^uug  Ch^aug  as  his  year-title,  and  advanced 
two  columns  on  Peking.  He  forced  the    f^  fl    Nan-k*ou  pass, 
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and  four  dajs  later  a  gate  in  the  southern  city  was  opened  to 
him  and  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Mings  hanged  himself  on  tk 
Wan-sui  hill.  The  city  was  giren  up  to  pillage,  thoo^ 
Li  buried  both  Emperor  and  Empress  with  Imperial  honoan.  Tin 
approach  of  Wu  San-kuei  forced  him  to  take  the  field,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  he  was  badly  beaten  and  Peking  was  agiii 
besieged.  Li  retreated  westwards,  and  after  two  vain  attempii  to 
check  the  pursuers  his  army  began  to  melt  away.  DnTen  sootk, 
he  held  Wu-ch^ang  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  he  fled  down  tba 
Yang-tsze  and  was  slain  by  local  militia  in  Hupeh.  Li  was  a  bon 
soldier.  Even  hostile  historians  admit  that  his  army  was  wondeifallf 
well  disciplined,  and  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the  hideous  atrodtMi 
which  had  made  his  name  a  terror  to  the  empire  just  so  soon  ii 
he  found  that  he  could  accomplish  his  ends  by  milder  measanii 
His  nature  is  described  as  calm  and  cold;  his  manner  of  lift  ii 
frugal  and  abstemious. 

1227  Li  Tzu-sheng  ^:^%.  Died  A.D.  1487.  An  official  cM  d 
Nan-ch'ang  in  Eiangsi,  who  having  been  struck  off  the  seladioi 
list  for  bribery,  studied  necromancy,  and  by  bribing  the  aonieki 
managed  to  get  his  magic  formulae  laid  before  the  Emperor  Hm 
Tsung  in  1479.  He  was  at  once  taken  into  faTour  and  albvil' 
to  send  in  secret  Memorials.  His  oracular  statements  were  reeeifil] 
with  the  utmost  respect.  He  controlled  all  official  appoiotmeatii^ 
even  the  Ministers  being  forced  to  truckle  to  him.  On  the 
of  Hsiao  Tsung  the  Court  was  purged  of  priests  and  fiaTOuritai; 
was  banished  to  Shensi ,  and  ^er  being  sentenoed  to  deaUi 
roprioved  and  died  in  prison. 

1228  Li  Yang-ping  ^  H  i^  (T.  ^  f^).  8th  cent  A.D.  A 
of   the    poet    Li    T*ai-po,   celebrated   for  his  labours  on  the 
Wen,  in  which  he  made  many  changes  and  additions.  He 
authority  ou  the  ancient  style  of  writing  and  is  the  anthor  of 
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»  a  aliori  treatm  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Seal  character. 
iagbtnite  of  0  f|^  Chin-ytlii  io  Chehkiang  in  A.D.  763, 
id  to  hare  obtained  rain  by  threatening  the  City  God  with 
traction  of  hia  temple  nnless  his  prayers  were  answered 
hree  days. 

i  ^jf^.    A.D.    814-846.    Fifth    son   of  Li  H«ng,  and  1229 
of    Li    EUin,    whom  he  succeeded,   after  slaying  another 
in   840  as  fifteenth  Emperor  of  the   T^ang  dynasty.  His 
igD   was  marked   by  the   enforcement  of  a  more  extended 
!>T6r  seTeral  of  the  prorincial  GoTemors.  Canonised  as  "^ 

^fg[.    A.D.   862—888.   Fifth  fM>o  of  Li  Ts'ni,  whom  1230 
•ded  in  873  m  eighteenth  Emperor  of  the  Tang  dyuasty. 
boy,  he  left  the  goyemment  to  his  eunuch  fiAYonrite  Tien 

and  deroted  himself  to  sport  and  amusement  and  also  to 
ad  mathematics.  The  o£Scials  and  eunuchs  struggled  for 
and    the    people    were  neglected;  so  that  in   874  a  rebel 

IB  Shantung  and  was  joined  the  following  year  by  Huang 
who  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  yast  force.  In  880  Huang 
Qi*ang-an  and  assumed  the  Imperial  title,  the  Emperor 
0  Hsing-yten  in  Shensi,  and  in  881  to  Sstich^uan.  Li  E^o- 
d  oUiers  rallied  to  the  aid  of  the  soyereigu ,  and  by  means 
r  mercenaries  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  884.  In  885, 
approach  of  Li  K*o-yung  to  the  capital,  he  was  forcibly 
iff  by  'Pien  to  Hsing-yHan ,  from  which  he  returneil  in  887 
'hnang,  the  capital  haying  been  utterly  ruined  in  the  wars. 
Iff  §3  I^Ai>*<^^^AO  io  modern  VOnnan  fonnally  renounced 
aoee  to  China.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
•nien  ^^^.  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  4>  Ul  1331 
tao  in  Chihli.  He  was  one  of  a  t'amilj  of  actors,  and  for 
ne  or  other  had  suffered  mutilation.  His  sister,  known  as 
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Li  Fu-jen ,  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti  of 
the  Han  dynasty;  and  he  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  poetical 
and  musical  talents,  became  the  close  companion  of  his  Majei^tj. 
After  the  death  of  his  sister  he  fell  into  disfavour,  and  ultimately 
perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

1232  Li  Ten-shou  ^  ^  ^  (T.  jg  fg^).  7th  cent  A.D.  A  mtifi 
of  il^  Hsiang-chou  in  Honan ,  who  rose  under  the  Emperor  Tai 
Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  to  be  Archivist  in  the  Censorate,  aid 
was  attached  to  the  Historiographer's  o£Sce.  He  completed  from  \k 
father's  notes  the  :((;  ^  Northern  Annals,  A.D.  386— 618,  aad 
the   ^  ^   Souther^i  AnnaU,  A.D.  420—589. 

1233  Li  Ting  ^  )|g  (T.  tC  |B)*  Died  A.D.  169.  A  native  of  Tiig- 
ch'uan  in  Anhui,  who  graduated  as  hsia/o  lien  and  entered  the  psbb 
service.  In  A.D.  156  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Hub  Ti 
to  operate  against  the  Eitan  Tartars  who  were  raiding  the  froBiiSt 
and  his  appearance  on  the  scene  created  such  consternation  intti 
Tartar  ranks  that  they  sent  back  all  the  men  and  women  who  kal 
been  carried  away  as  captives.  For  these  services  he  was  adTiiBal 
to  high  office,  and  for  a  long  time  exercised  great  influence.  Whs 
appointed  in  159  to  be  Governor  of  Honan,  ^  ff^  Chang  Stoi 
brother  to  the  eunuch  Chang  Jang,  then  Magistrate  at  |f  2 
Yeh-wang,  was  so  alarmed  that  he  fled  to  the  capital  and  )H^ 
himself  in  a  pillar  in  his  brother's  house.  But  Li  Ting,  whohai^ 
discovered  his  iniquities,  tracked  him  to  his  hiding-pUoe , 
him  forth ,  and  after  due  trial  caused  him  to  be  exeeated.  This 
act  frightened  the  eunuchs  into  good  behaTiour  for  a  long 
At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  in  167,  Ch'te  Fan  and  Tm 
took  the  lead  in  the  administration;  and  when  they  ftU 
to  eunuch  intrigues,  Li  Ying  fell  with  them.  He  waa 
into  prison  and  beaten  to  death.  Personally  he  waa  a  maa 
very  abrupt  manner.  He  had  in  consequence  few  friends;  aad  fl 


I 
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k  WQght  him  out  were  said  to  *'go  to  the  Dragon's  door."  See 

I  To  ^  H  (T.  B(|  ^ ).  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  papil  of  Cha  1234 
i  tad  La  Tsa-ch'ieD,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1172  and 
tend  upon  a  public  career.  Together  with  Chu  Hsi  and  his 
lool  he  suffered  persecution ,  and  for  a  time  lifed  with  the  Master 
ntiremenL  He  was  ultimately  promoted  to  high  o£Sce  at  the 
Ktalf  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  Chu  Hsi's 
Mai   commentaries   at   the   public   examinations.    Canonised   as 

» HI* 

Tfl  a^  H  (originaUy  named  ^).  A.D.  727-779.  The  second  1235 

i  of  Li  Ping,  whom  he  succeeded  in  762  as  eighth  Emperor  of 

Pang  dynasty.    He  owed  his  throne  to  Li  Fu-kuo,  who  slew 

Bapress  Dowager  and  her  son  and  was  himself  assassinated  a 

months  later.  The  death  of  the  son  of  Shih  Sstl-ming  in  763 

bd   the    rebellion,    but   there   were   several  serious  Turfan   and 

sitt  inenrsions  during  the  reign.  The  Emperor,  who  was  until 

I  UMler  the  sway  of  the  eunuch   j^  ^  j^   Yd  Ch*ao-£u ,  the 

onent   of  Kno  Tstt-i,  was   weak  enough   to  let  his  proTiocial 

'WBors    assume    practical    independence.    In    773    two    of   them 

iBed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  Li  Hsi-lieh  also  raised  the 

idard  of  revolt  The  country  however  prospered,  and  the  annual 

mmt  increased   until   it   reached  twelve  million  strings  of  cash^ 

•   tiuui    half    being   derifed    from  the  salt-tax.    Buddhism   was 

oataed,  and  in  768  there  were  a  thousand  priests  and  nuns  in 

palace,  which  was  governed  entirely  by  eunuchs.  Cauoui.sed  as 

ra   ^^  (T.   g^;  originally   ^  ^).    Died   A.D.   978.  ISJC 
I  son  of  Li  Ching,  whom  he  succeeded  in  961  as  third  sovereign 
be   Soathem   Pang  State.    He  proved   himself  a   loyal  vassal, 
created   Prince   of  Wu   (modern    Kiangsu)   and    raised    to 
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the  highest  honours  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Sang  djD 
Seeing  however  that  the  Tarious  Stated  werli' all  gradually  anm 
he  took  fright,  and  changed  the  name  of  liis  State  to  EiaD( 
But  this  conciliatory  measure  did  ntt  siiTe  him.  In  975  the 
commander  Ts'ao  Pin  was  sent  to  chastise  him,  and  altin 
captured  his  capital  and  took  him  prisoner  without  striking  a 
Meanwhile,  he  had  dispatched  his  trusted  Minister  Hstl  HiOi 
explain  away  his  conduct  to  the  Emperor.  "He  really  regards 
Majesty  as  a  father/'  urged  Hstl  HsQan;  "your  Majesty  may 
leave  him  in  peace."  "Sons,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "do  notsq 
from  their  fathers;  and  do  you  think  I  shall  allow  anottier 
to  snore  alongside  my  bed?"  In  the  end  Li  was  pardoned 
received  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^  the  Fate-resisting  Marquis.  H 
a  simple-minded  man,  a  cultivated  scholar,  painter,  and  moa 
and  a  devout  Buddhist.  See  Li  CMa'tning. 

1237  Li  Ytl  ^g  (T.  ;^  y ).  A.D.  1625-1684.  Son  of  a  ( 
Secretary  under  the  Mings.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  i 
he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  after  taking  bis  chin  $hik  i 
in  1646  he  rose  to  be  Grand  Secretary  in  1657.  In  1659  k 
employed    on  the  Institutes^  and  subsequently   on   the  i7Mfi 

• 

the  Ming  Dynasty  and  other  works.  He  enjoyed  the  confida 
the  Regents  during  the  minority  of  E'ang  Hsi,  and  darii| 
rebellion  of  the  Feudatories  that  Emperor  was  wont  to  delh 
him  orally  all  Imperial  Decrees.  Canonised  as    ^  ||||  • 

1238  Li  TtL-mei  IBI^H   (T.    J[  ^).   Died    1840.    A    nilii 

j^  ^  Hun-ytlan  in  Shansi,  who  rose  to  be  Director  OeM 
the  Yellow  River,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in  1M| 
introduced  the  use  of  brick  in  the  embankments  as  chsapl 
more  effectual  than  broken  stone  and  reeds,  and  owing  to  M 
and  skill  there  was  no  breach  during  his  term  of  offiee.  His 
which   is   worshipped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tallow  Bi^w,  it  '■ 
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ifon  as  one  of  the  guftrdums  of  the  river  banks,  and  is  alluded 
lo  is  official  docnmeati  ■»  £  ^  ^E *  (^^oonised  as   ^  ^. 
UTAan  ^ijSi   (T.  ^  V)-  A.D.  565-635.    The  founder  of  1239 
Ik  Twag  dynasty,  deseeaded.  from  a  Prince  of  the  Western  Liang 
ilifte.  His  grandfather  was  ennobled  as   Duke  under  the  Western 
Vd  dynasty,    and    his    fiither   obtained    the    same  title  from  the 
lortlMni  Ghou.  He  was  a  natife  of  Ch'Ang-chi  in  Shansi,  and  wa^ 
>ouiaadant   at   T^ai-ytlan   in  616   when   through  the  counsel  of 
m  meand    son,    Li  Shih-min,   he   rose  against  the  Sui   dynasty. 
Viteiding  alliance  with  Li  Mi   he  advanced  eastward,   and  after 
ikisg  Ch'ang-an   set  up   the  puppet  known  in  history   as   Eung 
i,  who  abdicated  in  his  favour  in  618.  The  exertions  of  Li  Shih- 
is  cleared    away  the  numerous  rival  pretenders  to   the  empire, 
Ult   Li    YOan    improved  the  government  and   reformed   taxation 
i  eouiage.  In  626  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Li  Shih-min.  He  in 
'd  lo  have  won  his  wife,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Tou  I,  by 
a  match   for  her,  the  target  being  painted  to  resemble  a 
:,  both   eyes  of  which   were  put  out  by  Li  YClan's  arrows. 
■oaised    m   jj||  ^  ^  ^ ,    with   the  temple   name  of  "^  fQ, . 
I  Wei  Cking. 

TlUUI-millg   ^  7C  m  .  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  Magistrate  124() 
Bhaa-yin  in  Chehkiang.  At  the  expiration  of  his  most  succeHsfnl 
■  of  office,  the  incoming  Magistrate  asked  for  a  few  hints.  '*£ut 
y  one  pint  of  rice  a  day,"  replied  Li  Yiian-ming,  '"and  drink 


•• 


Tftan-ta  ^TC  JS  (T.  3lt  !|)-  A.D.  1821-1887.  A  native  1241 
?Hag»chiang  in  Hunan.  Graduated  as  chn  jeu  in  1848.  In  1800 
a  body  of  3,000  volunteers  against  the  T*ai-p'in^  H'Mh, 
to  be  Judge  for  the  province  of  Fuhkien;  but  in  Nov4?nilK?r 
h*  flAine  year  he  was  cashiered  for  his  ill-success.  Tnen^  Kno- 
sikI    others   memorialised  in    his   favour,   aud   in    IHOri    h«?  whji 
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appointed  Judge  for  Yflnnan.  In  1866  he  published  the  {J  ^ 
^  jE  ^  4^  9    containing    biographical    notices    of  the  leadini 

statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  the  present  dynasty;  and  in  1871 

a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  entitled  ^  -j^  ^J  H 
^^.    In    1885    he    was    appointed    Judge    for    Eueichou,  •■ 

Treasurer  for  the  same  province  in  1887. 

1242  Li  Tung  ^g  (T.  ^$^.  E.  HtM)-  ^'^'  678-747. i 
natife  of  Chiang-tu  in  Eiangsu,  who  at  an  early  age  displayed  fl 
astounding  knowledge  of  books  and  great  literary  capacity.  Enteni| 
the  public  service,  he  rapidly  rose  to  high  office.  But  he  was  aliqi 
getting  into  trouble,  and  was  frequently  dismissed  to  profiaca 
posts.  In  718,  through  the  schemes  of  a  hostile  clique,  he  M 
actually  condemned  to  death  for  corrupt  pracftioes,  a  punishafll 
which  was  commuted  to  temporary  banidiment.  He  rose.onoeMi 
and  became  Ooyemor  of  4b  H^  Po-hai,  by  which  name  ki  i 
ofben  called;  but  he  crossed  the  path  of  the  great  li  lin-fa,  mI 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  put  to  death.  He  made  large  soaid 
money  by  writing  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  etc.,  his  s^le  being  f4 
highly  esteemed. 

1243  Liang  CM  ^  ^  (T.  ^g  $.).  Died  A.D.  159.  8oiirf4 
official  whose  sister  and  daughter  had  been  taken  into  the  ssi^ 
of  the  Emperor  Shun  Ti,  the  daughter  being  shortly  aftsnM^ 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Empress.  In  youth  he  was  said  ts 
shoulders  like  a  kite  and  eyes  like  a  jackal,  to  have  been  foal 
wine,  gaming,  football,  hawking,  horse-racing,  and  oock< 
Through  his  sister's  influence  he  rose  by  141  to  be  Com: 
chief.  When  the  Emperor  died  in  144,  the  Heir  Apparat 
baby,  and  Liang  Chi  was  asked  to  become  joint  Regent. 
refused  to  do;  but  when  in  145  the  child  died,  he  aided  in 
the  Emperor  Chih  Ti  upon  the  throne.  The  latter  was 
however  he   was  Tery  sharp,  and  on  one  ocoaaion  apoke  of 
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CU  befera  all  ihe  coartien  as  ''that  rowdy  (General.'*  For  this, 
Liuf  Chi  foand  means  to  compass  his  death  by  poison,  and 
Mwith  set  up  the  Emperor  Hnan  Ti.  His  arrogance  and  despotic 
kikfiour  now  became  unbearable.  He  did  not  hasten  to  audience. 
b  Vilked  into  the  Emperor's  presence  girt  with  his  sword  and 
rith  his  shoes  on.  He  caused  the  Magistrate  of  Lo-yang  to  be 
bovi  into  prison  and  beaten  to  death.  But  he  went  too  far  in 
b  esse  of  an  Imperial  eoncnbine  whom  he  wished  to  appropriate 
I  Us  dang^ter  by  means  of  a  double  murder;  and  with  the 
bpsfer*s  eonniTance  he  was  surrounded  in  his  house  by  an  armed 
Iffy.  When  however  the  doors  were  opened,  he  and  his  wife  were 
mi  to  have  already  taken  their  own  lives. 

incHao  l^jjjg  (T.  -JC^).  A.D.  913-1004.  A  native  of  1244 
Hill  Hstl-ch'Ang  in  Shantung,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in 
II,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old,  after  a  long  life  of 
pisled  fiultires.  His  success  however  was  somewhat  damped  by 
t  hfd  that  all  his  contemporaries  had  long  since  disappeared , 
ifi^g  only  sons  and  grandsons  to  welcome  him  home.  He  was 
pointad  to  various  posts,  and  even  suffered  a  term  of  banishment 
tisMtely  however  he  succeeded  iu  gaining  the  entire  confidence 
tts  Emperor  ChAn  Tsnng,  who  employed  him  on  difficult  and 
taste  matters  and  loaded  him  with  honours  for  the  results  which 
ichiafved.  He  was  a  handsome  and  powerful  man,  somewhat  too 
ck  of  a  Lothario  in  his  youth,  but  always  loyal  to  his  friends. 
i  Sam  7V«  Ching  makes  him  graduate  at  the  age  of  82. 
mg  Bal-yti  |^  ^^  (I"-  Vf  $f  )•  18th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  124o 
Sbanai,  who  was  a  colleague  of  Wu  Ting  and  was  also  a 
tBguiahad  writer  on  classical  literature. 

Df  Hoa-fSng   1^  ^  JIl  (T.  ^  ill ).  Died  A.D.  1671.  Afl^r  1240 
ting  a   serious   revolt  in   Shansi   ho  was  transferred  as  Colonel 
ifisgpo,   where  by  connecting   tho    islet  of    ^  j!^  j^    l^'ing- 
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yang-sha  with  the  mainland ,  he  depriyed  the  pirates  of  a  dfoarite 
haunt.  In  1658  he  repelled  an  attack  by  Eoxinga,  and  in  the 
following  year  utterly  routed  his  expedition  up  the  Yang-tne  li 
Chiang-ning  in  Eiangsu.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

1247  Liang  Hong  ^  y^  (T.  >fg  f| ).  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  nati? •  of 
P4ng-ling  in  Shensi,  and  a  poor  scholar  of  the  Later  Han  dyoaiiji 
who  supported  himself  by  keeping  pigs.  Haring  accidentally  set  fie 
to  a  neighbour's  house  he  at  once  came  forward  as  the  deliDqoeiii 
and  handed  oyer  his  pigs  in  part  payment  for  the  damage  done, 
working  hard  until  the  balance  was  also  paid  off.  This  madeUi 
name  for  him ,  and  many  well-to-do  persons  wished  to  ba? e  isek 
a  model  man  for  a  son-in-law.  He  refused  all  these  ofien;  M 
when  he  found  a  lady  who  was  fat  and  ugly  and  sallow »  andwii 
had  remained  unmarried  until  the  age  of  thirty  because  she  wntii 
'^a  husband  like  Liang  Hung,**  he  at  once  took  her  as  hii  wifc 
This  lady  possessed  great  strength,  and  could  lift  a  hea?y  ihMi 
mortar  for  pounding  rice.  She  and  Liang  Hung  passed  their  dqi 
in  tilling  and  spinning,  and  their  evenings  in  reciting  poetij  yi\ 
playing  on  the  lute.  At  meals  she  waited  upon  him;  and  Ml 
yenturing  to  let  her  eyes  rest  too  familiarly  upon  him,  she  osedftlj 
carry  in  his  rice-bowl  on  a  level  with  her  eyebrows.  After  a 
he  set  out  to  travel ,  and  while  passing  through  the  capital  eom] 
a  poem  named  £  t^  ^ ,  which  so  enraged  the  Emperor 
Tsung,  A.D.  76—89,  that  orders  were  given  to  arreet  him 
his  name  to  }§  ^  |g  Yfln-ch'i  Tao  (T.  |^  jfe: )  he  fled 
his  wife  to  Shantung,  and  there  found  a  refuge  in  the 
a  wealthy  man  where  he  died. 

1248  Liang  Kuo-chih   |^  H  Tp    (T^-   RSf  ?•  H.  3^  H   aad 
|i|).   A.D.  1723-1787.  A  native  of  Euei-chi  in  Chehkiaiigi 
graduated    as  first  chin  shih  in    1748  and  served    with 
in  the  provinceu  until  in  1773  he  was  called  to  the  Grand  Om 
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roB  thii    time   he   wm   one   of  the  coansellors  of  the  Emperor 

bS6o  Long,  And  in  1785   became  a  Grand  Secretary.  Author  of 

eoQaetion    of  etsays   entitled    liS[  ^  ^  ^  ^-  Canonised  as 

ing  Shih-ohdng  |R  ^  jE  (T.  #  #  •  H.   Jft  # ).  A.D.  1249 

W— 1763.  A  distinguished  o£Scial  of  the  reign  of  Ch^en  Lung, 
b  was  chiefly  employed  in  examination  work.  In  1762  he  drew 
»,  by  Imperial  command,  a  revised  and  enlarged  account  of  the 
^irtsm  Lake  at  Hangchow.  He  became  a  Grand  Secretary  in  the 
ir  rf  his  death.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ .  See  Chang  Chao. 
Jang  Song  |^  j^  (T.  MM)-  ^^^  ^*^-  ^3-  ^  distinguished  1250 
Mir  of  the  Han  dynasty,  who  was  a  public  teacher  before  he 
■  twenty.  He  got  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  the  political 
ifiiaadas  issued  by  his  brother  Liang  ;f^  Sung,  and  was 
uAad.  In  76  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  where  he 
ik  hsmself  up  with  his  books,  refusing  many  offers  of  official 
ikk  Hie  Emperor  Chang  Ti  took  two  of  his  daughters  as 
I,  and  the  son  of  the  younger  was  brought  up  by  the 
Ton  as  her  own,  i.e.  as  Heir  Apparent.  Upon  this,  the 
■f  £unily  indulged  their  tongues  rather  too  freely;  and  their 
rds  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Empress,  she  began  to  fear  for 
mH  She  therefore  put  to  death  the  two  daughters  of  Liang 
^,  causing  himself  and  family  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
■SB  and  thrown  into  prison  where  he  died.  Tbe  matter  was 
*  qnite  secret  until  the  death  of  the  Empress  in  97,  when  it 
I  brooght  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Ho  Ti ,  who  cauouiseil 

as    Si  ^  -    B®   ^^  ^^^   author  of  the   ^  ^  >  »  work  of 
eh  Pan  Kn  said ,  **Confucius  completed  tbe  Spriwj  ami  Autumn^ 

rebdlious  Ministers  and  bad  sons  were  afraid.  Liang  Sung 
te  the  CAS'  /ftii,  and  usurpers  of  rights  and  idle  consumers 
i  pot  to  shame.** 

81 
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1251  Lieh  TtL-k*OU  ^J  ^  ^ .  Commonly  known  as  ^^  \m 
Tzti.  An  allegorical  personage  created  by  Chnang  Tztt  for  pnrpoi 
of  illustration.  The  scholars  of  the  Han  dynasty  mistook  Cbui 
TztL's  creation  for  a  real  philosopher  of  the  4th  cent  B.C.,  • 
some  one  of  them  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  produce  an  absira§e  wa 
which  is  still  attributed  to  him  by  enthusiasts.  His  name  does  i 
occur  among  the  biographical  notices  given  by  the  historian  StttH 
Ch^en,  who  wrote  as  early  as  B.C.  100  and  who  paid  spec 
attention  to  illustrious  men  of  preceding  ages;  while  Ghoaog  f 
says  '*he  could  ride  upon  the  wind  and  travel  whitherwerer 
wished,  staying  away  as  long  as  fifteen  days.*' 

1252  Lien  Fan  HI  ^  (T.  M  &)-  ^«^  ^^^'  ^'^'  ^  GovenNr 
Shu,  the  modern  Sstich'uan,  under  the  Han  dynasty.  He  nam 
the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  fire  or  lights  at  night,  and  1 
grateful  people  declared  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  ff 
that  whereas  preyiously  it  had  been  difficult  to  get  coats  to  tti 
backs,  they  had  now  five  pairs  of  trousers  apiece. 

1253  Lien  Hsi-hsien  ^#^  (T.  ^'fS)-  A.D.  1234-12ML 
native  of  Outer  Eansuh.  He  was  a  fine  handsome  youthtUid^ 
only  eighteen  attracted  the  attention  of  Enblai  Khan  who  te  I 
constant  study  of  the  Classics  and  history  nicknamed  him  ^MeMii 
On  the  death  of  Mangu  in  1259  he  urged  EoUsi  to  tdoif 
throne ,  and  that  monarch  appointed  him  Qoyemor  of  SbsM  I 
Sstich'uan,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  extraordinuy  simomM 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  became  a  Uinister  of  State  and  ii 
many  reforms.  He  mourned  for  his  parents  in  the  aDcieat 
manner,  passing  three  whole  days  without  tasting  food  or 
aud  reducing  himself  to  such  a  state  of  weakneea  that  ha 
blood.  He  checked  the  growing  power  of  the  eaniMliai 
Shih  T'ien-ts6  from  a  charge  of  engrossing  power,  and 
the  Emperor  with  fearless  courage.  He  stopped  a  pnqpoMl  I 
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piDi  of  bngeTiiy,  and  apheld  GonfacianitiD  against  Taoism.  After 
•  period  of  reiiremeni  he  became  (jo?ernor  of  Peking,  and  towards 
lb  end  of  his  life  he  was  sent  to  Ching-choa  in  Hopeh.  He 
nliniod  in  ill-health  with  an  empty  pnrse,  and  only  his  lote 
••d  hii  books  as  baggage;  and  in  spite  of  the  Imperial  physicians, 
bi  ihortly  aflerwardt  died.  He  was  described  by  Bayan  as  a  Minister 
■Mg  Ministers  and  a  man  among  men.  Canonised  as  3v  IE  • 
^^^O  S^i^.  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  general  of  the  Chao  State,  1'^^ 
•id  eolleague  of  the  famons  Minister  Lin  Hsiang-ju.  Because  the 
btter  was  ranked  before  him,  he  became  jealous  and  showed  his 
diipleiiare  openly.  But  Lin  took  no  notice  of  this,  declaring  that 
ftrir  joint  efforts  protected  the  Chao  State  from  the  wiles  of  the 
fovsrfnl  Ch*in  State,  and  that  the  public  welfare  was  of  more 
iapoitaiioe  than  prirate  pique.  And  when  he  met  Lien  P'o*s 
Miage,  he  took  care  to  draw  aside  and  allow  him  to  pass,  as 
ikoigfa  he  were  of  superior  rank.  The  result  was  that  Lien  P'o 
pew  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  went  to  Lin*s  house,  carrying 
I  kink  rod  with  him  and  asking  for  punishment.  The  two  then 
bems  frst  friends.  For  his  serfices  against  the  armies  of.  the 
Ail  State,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  a  Fabius,  declining 
ki  gifs  battle  and  remaining  within  his  entrenchments,  and  also 
bra  great  victory  o?er  the  Ten  State,  Lien  P^o  was  ennobled  as 
PMms;  bat  later  on  he  was  set  aside,  and  fled  in  anger  to  the 
^m  Slate.  Subsequently,  when  the  Chains  attacke<l  the  Chao  State, 
a  attsnpt  was  made  to  recall  him.  He  swallowed  a  peck  of  rice 
M  tso  pounds  of  meat,  and  ?aulted  lightly  upon  his  horse,  to 
low  the  messenger  that  he  was  still  fit  for  work;  but  an  enemy 
ibsd  the  latter  to  report  un&?ourably,  and  he  never  again  fought 
r  Chao.  He  took  serrice  later  on  with  the  VWu  State,  and 
en  died. 

[n-iiai  Wang.  See  Ch'en  Po-tsung. 
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1256  Lin  Hsi-Ohung  ;|y|C  ^  # .  A  native  of  ^  y||  Lien-p'a  in 
Fuhkieu,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  the  early  part  o{  the 
17th  cent.  A.D.  and  soon  won  distinction  as  a  profound  thoo^ 
somewhat  heterodox  scholar.  His  edition  of  Chuang  Tstt  ii  t 
monument  of  critical  acumen ;  and  his  "^  ^  ^  ^  a  miscellaneov 
collection  of  extracts  from  ancient  writers,  with  exegetical  notei, 
is  perhaps  the  best  work  of  its  kind.  At  the  beginning  of  tiie 
present  dynasty  he  became  mixed  up  in  some  seditious  mofemeit 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Mings,  and  is  said  to  have  been  eirried  j 
to  Peking  and  beheaded. 

1256  Lin  Hsiang-ju    g|  ^sg  jlm .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  Cbio 
State,   who  rose   to   be   Minister  under  Prince    ]^  ^   Hni  Wli 
When  the  Prince  of   Ch4n  wished   to  obtain  the  famous  jewel  cf 
the  Ho  family  (see  Pien  Ho)^  then  in  the  possession  of  the  PiiiM 
of    Chao,    he    offered    to    give    fifteen    cities    in    exchange  bx't 
Accordingly  Lin  was   dispatched  to   his   Court  with   the  jewel,  > 
order    to    complete    the    transfer.   On  his  arrival  he   had  caueiii 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  his  host;  and  secretly  sent  back  thejeirij 
to  his  master,  boldly  remaining  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  PriM 
of  Ch4n.  The  latter  then  led  an  expedition  against  the  Chao  SUi^j 
and    a    meeting    was   arranged  between  the  two  Princes;  bat 
vigilance  of  Lin,   whom  the  Prince  of  Ch4n   generously 
saved  his  master,  who  thereupon  appointed  him  to  be  Prime 
See  Lien  P^o. 

1257  Lin  Ling-su  ;|y|C  ^  ^.  11th  and  12th  ceni  A.D.  A  natiit 
W^nchow,    who    in    early    life    was  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood.  He  behaved  badly  to  his  teachers,  and  finally  gats 
Buddhism   and  became   a  Taoist  priest.    Noted  for  his  skiD  is 
black  art,  he  was  brought  in  1111  to  the  notice  of  the 
Hui  Tsung  who  was  then  assembling  professors  of  magic,  sal 
title  of   S  ^  jH  ^  ^  ^    was  conferred  upon  him.  TUi 
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diortly  afterwards  changed  into  JCllP  'fc^-  Great  freedom  was 
ptnnitted  to  him,  and  the  Emperor  seemed  as  if  auable  to  do  him 
tpo  much  honour;  the  natural  consequence  being  that  he  became 
imgint  and  was  generally  disliked.  In  1119  the  capital  was 
Iknitaoed  by  an  inundation ,  and  Lin  received  orders  to  check  the 
kv  of  the  water.  Accompanied  by  a  troop  of  followers  he  proceeded 
to  moant  the  city  wall ,  but  was  dri?eu  away  by  a  mob  of  workmen 
»Md  with  cudgels.  The  Emperor  was  ?ery  angry  at  this,  though 
M  knew  the  cause;  and  later  on,  when  Lin  had  insulted  the  Heir 
Ippuent  by  refusing  to  yield  the  road  to  his  cortege,  bis  Majesty 
vn  compelled  to  dismiss  him  from  Court.  The  worship  of  3&  ^ 
£  ^  ,  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Taoist  Trinity ,  was  instituted 
r  him  in   1116  under  Imperial  Edict. 

<&Pa  ;^  jg  (T.  #11).  A.D.?  965-1026.  A  native  of  1258 
kieo-t'ang  in  Chehkiang,  who  flourished  as  a  poet  under  the 
Hg  dynasty.  He  retired  from  the  world,  and  lifed  the  life  of  a 
dose  on  a  hill  near  the  Western  Lake.  There  he  amused  himself 
'  growing  plum-trees  and  keeping  cranes;  never  marrying, 
ense,  as  he  said,  the  former  stood  him  in  stead  of  a  wife,  the 
ler  of  children.  He  threw  away  his  poems  as  fast  as  they 
n  written,  declaring  that  he  did  not  care  for  fame  with  his 
itemporaries,  still  less  with  posterity.  His  friends  however  manageil 

pnaerve  some  300  specimens.  The  Emperor  ChSu  Tsung  bestowed 
(W  him  a  pension,  and  when  he  died  he  was  buried  iu  a  grave 

had  prepared  by  the  cottage  where  he  had  live<l  for  so  many 
in,  with  a  copy  of  his  last  poem  placed  in  the  coffin  beside 
B.  Canonised  as   jftl  fl}  ^  ^  • 

nTsS^liatt    #  W  ^    (T.    7c  if    and    /p-gj.    H.    i^^    12511 
:  \).    A.D.    1785-1850.    A    native  of  the    ^^    Hou-kuau 
lirict    in     Fuhkien,     who    graduutcil     iis   chin   ahih  iu   1811  and 
ame     a    Censor.    He    rose  through    tho   usual    provincial   grades 
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until  in  1837  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ha-EuaDg.  His  stem  repressioD 
of  the  opium  traffic,  because  it  drained  the  country  of  money,  led 
to  his  appointment  in  1838  as  Imperial  Commissioner  to  Euangtoog, 
the  Government  having  finally  decided  to  attempt  to  crosh  the 
trade.  In  1839  he  became  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Euang,  but  wii 
recalled  and  disgraced  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britun 
which  followed  upon  his  energetic  though  unjustifiable  action  in 
seizing  and  destroying  foreign-owned  opium  to  the  value  of  some 
ten  million  dollars.  He  nevertheless  remained  in  the  province  nntil 
the  capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts  by  the  British  forces  extingokhed 
the  last  hopes  of  successful  resistance  in  that  quarter.  He  was  thet 
transferred  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  the  province  of  ChehkiaBgi  , 
being  subsequently  still  further  degraded  and  in  1843  sentenced  to  • 
banishment  to  Ili.  There  he  remained  two  years,  employed  intbt 
reclamation  of  waste  land  at  Euchi,  Aksu,  Dsh,  Ehoten,  Etshgir, 
and  Yarkand.  At  the  end  of  1845  he  was  appointed  acting  Viceioj 
of  Shensi  and  Eansuh ,  and  put  down  much  disaflfection  whkk 
prevailed  in  those  provinces.  In  1846  he  was  Governor  of  SheoSi 
and  in  1847  Viceroy  of  Ytlnnan  and  Eueichou,  two  provineei 
which  had  been  disturbed  for  years  past  by  feuds  between  kki 
Chinese  and  Mahomedan  inhabitants.  His  justice  and  mercy  secunl 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  but  sickness  compelled  him  te 
give  up  his  post.  Appointed  to  be  acting  Governor  of  Koangii 
and  Imperial  Commissioner  with  supreme  command  over  the  troop 
operating  against  the  T'ai-p4ng  rebels,  he  died  at  Ch^ao^choii  Fl 
while  on  his  way.  A  bitter  enemy  of  foreigners  and  uncompiomifliA 
hostile  to  the  extension  of  commercial  facilities,  he  was  a  M 
patriot  actuated  only  by  a  desire  for  his  country's  welfioe.  He  eifi 
went  so  far  as  to  indite  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  ^ppeiliif 
to  her  on  grounds  of  morality  and  justice  to  aid  in  patting  a  ih^-i 
to  the  hated  trade  in  opium.  Canonised  as    ^  A  • 
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Un  of  Tung,  Prinoe  ^  BE  ^-  ^^^  ^•^-  ^78.  A  son  of  1260 

lb  Emperor  Hffian  Trong  of  the  Pang  dynasty,  by  a  concubine. 
He  lofi  his  mother  in  early  youth,  and  was  brought  up  with  the 
faperor  811  Tsang.  Studious  and  cle?er,  he  was  extremely  ill- 
famrad  and  had  a  squini  On  the  reToIt  of  An  Lu-shan  in  751 
b  VM  appointed  Commiasioner  for  the  greater  part  of  the  empire 
avkk  of  the  Yang-tase.  He  raised  a  vast  army  at  Nanking,  but 
kii  kead  waa  turned  and  he  began  to  harbour  treasonable  designs 
•i  Us  own  account  In  756  he  broke  into  open  rebellion.  His 
nartinee  howe?er  was  of  short  duration.  0?ercome  by  the  Imperialist 
tMopi,  he  fled  towards  the  Poyang  lake  where  be  was  soon  captured 
lililain. 

Ubc  of  Chin,  Duke  ^  £ .  6th  cent.  B.C.  Notorious  for  haying   1261 
^  his  cook  because  a  dish  of  bear*s-paws  had  not  been  properly 
coobL 

Ung  TCq   ^  ^.  A  famous  soothsayer  of  antiquity,  mentioned   1262 
'^  ^  H  81    Li  Sao  by  Ch'a  Yaan. 

Ung-lia  T'ao  ^  K  I9  C^"  -T"  lit  )•  ^^^  <^°^-  ^•^-  Graduating  1263 
■  elm  sUA,  he  entered  the  public  service,  and  rose  by  847  to  be 
*  Dielor  in  the  Han-lin  College.  He  used  often  to  be  employed 
^  ai  Bight  in  the  palace,  advising  his  Majesty,  who  would  send 
^  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  escorted  by  servants  carrying  torches 
^  in  gilt  handles  carved  to  resemble  lotus-leaves.  He  was 
^isMsd  as  Doke,  and  after  an  honourable  career  dietl  at  the  age 
*f  nveaty-eight. 

UqK4ia  Td-f8n  ^Kfli^.  A.D.  583-6G6.  A  native  of  1264 
!aa>7<lao  in  Shensi,  who  rose  to  higii  office  under  the  i'ouuder 
r  ths  T^ang  dynasty.  At  his  suggestioti  the  records  of  previous 
were  sought  out  and  acquire<l,  and  be  was  specially 
with  the  preparation  of  tlio  II\$tory  of  the  Xortheru  Chov 
rnasiyf   A.D.   557^581.    In  629  he    was  appointed   to  revise  the 
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History  of  the  Wei  Dynasty^  A.D.  886—550;  and  on  completiog 
the  work  he  became  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites,  a  poit 
he  regained  in  650  after  a  chequered  career  in  the  interfaL  He 
was  ultimately  ennobled  as  Dnke,  and  canonised  as 

1265  Ling-hu  Ts'e    ^  )C  ^ •  ^^  ^^^'  ^D.  A  graduate  under  the 
Chin  dynasty ,  who  dreamt  that  he  was  standing  on  ice  and  talking    j 
to  some  one   down  below.   This  was  interpreted  to  mean  thai  he  \ 
would   be  a  good  marriage  go-between ,  in  which   capacity  he  wii 
afterwards  employed.  Hence  the  term  l^  ^  ice-man  =  go-between 

1260  Ling  Lun  f^  ^ .  One  of  the  Assistants  of  the  Yellow  Empera; 
and  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  art  of  music.  He  journeyed  te 
the  north  of  the  E'un-lun  mountains,  west  of  Tocharia,  and  then 
obtained  certain  bamboos.  These  he  cut  into  twelve  tubes  of  fsryiBg 
lengths ,  and  arranged  a  system  under  which  each  month  correspondei 
with  one  tube ,  so  that  the  dates  of  the  seasons  could  be  detenniied 
thereby. 

Ling  Ti.  See  Liu  Hung. 

1267  Ling  T*ing-k*an  i^^^  (T.   3^#).  A.D.  1755-1809.  A 
native   of  Anhui,    who   went  into  trade   at  the  age  of  twelve  ui 
remained   thus  employed   until   he    was   twenty-two.   Meanwhfle  hi 
had   managed  to   pick   up  some  education,  and  had  taught  himiei 
how  to  write  poetry  by  a  close  study  of  the  Pang  poets.  In  1791 
he  took  his  degree  and  became  Officer  of  Education  in  Anhui. 
was  the  author  of  essays  and  biographies,  and  also  of  a  work 
music;   but  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  writixigB  on 
ethical  value  of  ceremonial  observances. 

1268  Ling  Wang   ^  ^ .  Feudal  suzerain  of  the  Ghoa  dyiiMi^ 
B.C.  571  to   544.  He  was  said  to  have  been  bom  with  a 

1269  Liu  An   ^J  ^.  Died  B.C.  122.  Grandson  of  the  foonder  of 
Han   dynasty,   and   Prince  of  Huai-nan.  Commonly  known  9m 
^  -^     Huai-nan     Tzti.    Fond    of  books,   his  studies  lay  in 
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iwtion  of  alehemisiic  research,  on  which  subject  and  also  on  the 

iseoterj    of    the    elixir    of  life   he  published  several  treatises.  A 

aUeetaon  of  tweDty-one  essays  still   passes   uuder    his  name;  but 

Iki  work  has   not  yet  been  subjected  to  critical  examination  by  a 

wpeisnt  European  scholar,  and   its  genuineness  is  consequently 

WbUbl.  The   Emperor  Wu  Ti   held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  in 

kJ^r  129   excused    him    from   the  ceremonies  of  vassalage ;   after 

vhieb    he    seems    to   ha?e  mixed   himself  up  in  some  treasonable 

Mipincy,  with  a  Tiew   to  secure  succession  to  the  throne.  Wu 

li  Hat  a  Commissioner  to   punish  him;   but  ere  the  latter  could 

■Btf,  Huai-nan   Tzti  had   perished   by   his  own   hand.  Tradition, 

biffsr,  says  that  he  positively  discovered  the  elixir  of  immortality 

iil  tkat    after    drinking    of    it  he   rose   up  to  heaven  in  broad 

^fSght    Also,    that   he  dropped  the  vessel   which   had  contained 

iii  sKxir  into  his  courtyard ,  and  that  his  dogs  and  poultry  sipped 

iptks  dregs,  and  immediately  sailed  up  to  heaven  after  him! 

lil  An-thib  91  ^j&  (T.  ^Z-^-  TC  M)   A 1^  1048-   1270 

US.  The  son  of  a  high  oflBcial  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  graduated 
tt  cIhi  $kiA ,  and  then  studied  for  some  time  under  SsU-ma  Euang. 
Wka  the  latter  became  Minister  he  gave  Liu  an  appointment  in 
ki  Historiography  department;  and  at  Sstt-ma  Euang*8  death  in 
Lin  was  promoted  to  be  Censor.  He  was  persistent  and 
D  in  his  remonstrances  to  the  Emperor  Ch6  Tsung,  being 
by  his  mother,  who  begged  him  not  to  be  hindered  from 
Us  doty  by  any  consideration  for  herself.  His  behaviour  in 
•  Imperial  presence,  when  sweat  ran  down  the  backs  of  the 
for  very  fear,  caused  him  to  be  likened  to  a  tiger,  a 
hich  had  previously  been  used  in  reference  to  his  great 
,  Ssll-ma  Kuang.  As  for  himself,  he  declared  that  his 
li  mmkition  was  to  be  regarded  as  **the  perfect  man  of  tiie  period 
—  1094.**    After  a  stormy  and  somewhat  chequered   career,  he 
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died  in  office  at  the  ripe  age  of  seven ty-eight.  Two  yean  after  liii 
burial  the  GhinA  Tartars   broke  opeu  his  grave «  and  foand  thai  i 
lifelike  expression  still  hovered  around  bis  features.  They  re?ereDtl; 
closed   his   coffin   again   and  departed,  saying,   "Truly  this  wmi 
wonderful  man!" 

1271  Liu  Ao  ^  ^.  B.C.  46-5.  Son  of  Liu  Shih,  whom  he  suceaedel 
in  B.C.  32  as  tenth  sovereign  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  was  gnv« 
and  dignified  in  manner ,  well  versed  in  literature  ancient  wd 
modern ,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  Minister!,  U 
over-fond  of  wine  and  women.  Canonised  as   ^  J^  ^  ^. 

1272  Liu  Ch'an  ^jjjp  (T.  ^|^).  A.D.  207-267.  Son  of  the 
famous  Liu  Pei  by  his  wife  -U*  ^  ^  the  Lady  Kan.  As  a  cUU 
he  was  called  pi^  i^  0-tou,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  by  III 
mother  during  pregnancy,  in  which  she  fancied  that  she  swaUovri 
the  constellation  known  as  the  Northern  Bushel.  In  the  memofiBi 
rout  after  the  battle  of  ;^  ^  Ch'ang-p'o,  A.D.  208,  when  Ui 
Pei  fled  before  the  victorious  troops  of  Ts^ao  Ts'ao,  0-toa  was  wud^ 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  devotion  of  Al 
trusty  Chao  Yfln,  who  carried  him  safely  from  the  field  of 
In  A.D.  223  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  but 
himself  to  be  a  weak-kneed  ruler,  incapable  of  taking  any 
part  in  the  government,  and  given  over  to  sensual  indn 
After  the  death  of  Chu-ko  Liang,  all  power  fell  into  the  hasdi 
the  palace  eunuchs,  and  things  went  gradually  from  bad  to 
until  the  successive  victories  of  Tteg  Ai  sealed  the  fiato  of 
kingdom.  When  the  victor  was  at  his  g^tes,  Lia  Ch^Mi 
himself  in  bonds,  and  placing  himself  in  his  chariot 
empty  coffin ,  pitifully  surrendered.  Ting  Ai  loosed  his  bonds, 
the  coffin,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Lo-yang,  where  ke 
quietly   with  the  title  of  Duke  until  his  death.  Known  in 
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Lta Chiang    9||(g    or  Liu  Chi-hBing    |g^.  Son  of  Lin  1273 

flyig,  whom  he  succeeded  in  958  as  foarth  and  last  ruler  of  the 
Snthern  Han  Stale.  He  was  only  sixteen  at  his  accession,  and 
M  al  OBoe  into  the  power  of  the  ennuchs,  who  during  his  father's 
nfi  had  already  begun  to  monopolise  the  govern ment.  In  971 
thi  snnies  of  the  House  of  Sung  overran  his  kingdom ;  more  than 
a  hsadrsd  eunuchs  were  executed  and  he  himself  was  taken  to  the 
Mfitil,  where  he  received  the  title  of  j^  ^  ^  the  Pardoned 
Ikqns. 

Ul  Ch^ailg-yu  9|  ^  f^  •  Died  A.D.  1885.  A  native  of  Hunan,  1274 
«b  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1849.  Rose  to  be  Viceroy  of  Cbibli 
ii  1863,  and  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner  with  full  powers 
ftr  the  suppression  of  the  Nien  fei  in  that  province  and  also  in 
Bg  and  Honan.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ydunan 
Kaeichou.  In  1881  he  applied  for  leave  to  retire,  but  was 
lo  Peking. 

XiiGliao  ^H.  A.D.  80-106.  Fourth  son  of  Liu  Ta,  whom  1275 
Ii  SMeeuJuJ  in  89  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty. 
Si  aotiier,  who  was  a  concubine,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
SipiWi  Ton  (see  Liang  Sung);  and  he  himself  was  brought  up 
i|f  the  latter  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  child.  His  reign  was 
throoghont  by  incursions  of  the  Hsiung-uu,  due  in  a 
ure  to  his  disgraceful  treatment  of  Tou  Hsien  aud  to 
Ii  lallsr's  disappearance  from  the  arena  in  which  he  had  already 
so  much  renown.  An  embassy  was  sent  iiowever  from 
lo  the  Chinese  Court,  bearing  tribute  in  the  form  of  lious 
y  |ft|K(?).  Canonised  as   #  ^  M  ^' 

ll  Cll*e     |t|^.    B.C.    156-87.   Sou   of  Liu   Ch^i,   whom  he   127K    '! 
Mssdad  in   140  as  sixth  sovereign  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  began 
I  niga   as   an   enthusiaBtic   patron   of  literature.    In    13G  copper 

,  the  forerunners  of  the  present   cash.  In  the  same 
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year  the  degree  of  £  jj^  j^  -j^  Scholar  in  the  Fi?e  i 
was  instituted;  and  in  184  followed  the  degree  of  ^  Hi 
lien^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  chu  jen.  A  procLi 
was  issued,  calling  for  men  of  genius  to  present  themse 
Court;  in  response  to  which  the  famous  Tung-fang  So  aj 
upon  the  scene.  Li  Euang  and  Chang  Ch^ien  carried  the  Ii 
arms  into  Central  Asia,  and  the  dreaded  Hsinng-nu  were  for 
years  held  in  check  upon  the  north-west  frontier.  In  1! 
wild  tribes  of  Yflnnan  were  reduced  to  subjection.  In  121  { 
Ch^en  reformed  the  calendar,  and  from  this  date  accurate  chio 
may  be  almost  said  to  begin.  Great  attention  was  paid 
improvement  of  music;  and  the  important  religious  sacrifl 
Heaven  and  Earth,  known  as  ^  jjjp  f^g  9han^  were  eslil 
Notwithstanding  his  enlightened  policy,  the  Emperor  was  pes 
an  ardent  student  of  Taoist  mysteries  (see  Li  S/iao-dUb 
patronised  the  numerous  quacks  who  pretended  to  have  din 
the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the  elixir  of  life.  His  lata 
were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  '. 
wrongfully  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  his  favourite  em 
the  Lady  Eou  I.  Canonised  as  :^  ;^  ^  ^  ,  with  the 
name  of  jH;  ^ . 

1277  Liu  Chen  ^  ^   or  Liu  Pao   f(   (T.    ^^).  Dio 

126.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Ts^ai-yang  in  Honan.  As  a  jc 
was  fond  of  study,  and  rose  to  high  o£5ce  under  the  Empi 
Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Author  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ]^ ,  a  eo 
of  elegies  and  odes,  and  also  of  the  J^  ^ ,  a  dictionaiy  4 
with  fanciful   explanations.   He  was  commonly  known  as  j 

1278  Liu  Ch'en  ^M  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  91^-    ^"^  ^^i  i 

native  of  the  ^  Yen  District  in  Eiangsu,  who  once  w 
away  with  bis  friend  ^  fft  Ytlan  Chao  into  the  ^  lA 
t^ai  hills  to  gather  simples.  There  they  fell  in  with  two  I 
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pb,  who  gmre  them  hemp-seed  to  eat;  and  after  a  stay  of  what 
lyawd  to  them  aboat  six  months,  they  returned  home,  to  find 
tkl  strea  generationB  had  passed  away. 

ItaChteg  Itlfjl  (T.  ^$^).  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  1279 
Hiitt  of  Tong-p^ing  in  Shantung,  who  floarished  as  a  poet  and 
wSl^  eommaader  at  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  rose  to 
Ifl  oSee  under  the  great  TsW  Ts*ao,  but  was  put  to  death  for 
4riiig  to  cast  his  eye  upon  one  of  his  master*s  concubines.  Hence 
lb  phrase  j^  ^  ^  J^  j^  =  to  be  amorously  inclined.  Is 
Mked  as  one  of  the  Seren  Scholars  of  the  Ghien-an  period  (see 
Jfa  Kan). 

Ut  Ch*dllg-0h1in    H)fi^.    Died  A.D.   968.  Second   son  of  1280 
lis  Min ,  whom  he  succeeded  in  955  as  second  ruler  of  the  Northern 
Ih  SUte.    He  paid   the   penalty   of  his   father's   league  with  the 
BIm  Tartars.   The  latter  practically  controlled  the  administration 
i  thiOQgfa   his  reign ,  and  no  steps  could  be  taken  without  their 


(iiaii   Mm.  nth  cent.  A.D.  A  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  1281 
M  of  oaing  strange  phraseology,  which  was  much  reprobated  by 
b  gnat  Oo*yang  Hsiu.    When   the  latter   was  Grand  Examiner, 
■t  of  the  candidates  sent  in  a  doggerel  triplet,  as  follows:   — 


The  uniTerae  is  in  labour, 
All  thingi  are  produced. 
And  among  them  the  Sago. 

lis  Biitt   be   Liu   Chi,*^  cried   Ou-yang,  and  ran  a  re<l-ink  pen 
M|gh  the  composition,  adding  these  two  lines: 

The  undergraduate  jokos. 
The  eiaminer  plouglis. 

w  oo,   aboot   the  year   1060,   Ou«yang   was    very    much  struck 
Ijho   ooBOj    of  a  certain   candidate,  and  placed  him  iirdt  on  the 


I 
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list.  When  the  names  were  read  out, 
was  Liu  Cbi,  who  had  changed  his 
latter  did  not  hold  office  very  long.  A 
retired  into  private  life,  and  devoted 
prises,  distributing  allotments  of  land 
and  building  huts  for  students  who  cf 
under  him.  Author  of  the   ^  ^  ^. 

1282  Liu  Chi  ^  S   (T.  i^  i^)-    A.a 

^  03    Ch*ing-t'ien   in   Chehkiang,   b 
he  is   sometimes   known,   who  gradual 
He    was    a    student    of    the    Glassies 
especially    distinguished   as   a   poet.    B 
General    in    command    against   Fang 
loudly    against  the   latter's  pardon   th 
retire.  Throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  i 
out  the  Mongols,  he  was  admitted  to 
whom  he  aided  in  consolidating  the  p 
service   he  was  ennobled  as  Earl.    Gi 
confidence  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  1 
as  ^  ^  Teacher;  and  he  was  poison 
by  the  new  favourite,  Hu  Wei-yung, 
him  with  disgust.  Canonised  as    ^  JJ 

1283  Liu  Chi  ^  ^   (T.   ^  :^ ).    Died 
chin  shih   in   1448,  he  served  in  the 
edited   the  biographical  record  of  the 
by   1475   to  be  a  Grand   Secretary. 
An    and    ^f^   Liu    Ytl,   did   nothii 
Hsien    Tsung;    and    they   were  contei 
—  ^  ^  ^^^  Three  Paper-aud-Paste 
so  closely   to  office.    He   alone  of  th* 
on  the  accession  of  Hsiao  Tsung  in   ; 
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list.  When  the  names  were  read  out,  he  found  that  the  firv 
was  Liu  Chi,  who  had  changed  his  name  to  Liu  0^  Tfii 
latter  did  not  hold  office  yery  long.  At  his  grandmother's  de 
retired  into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  charitable 
prises,  distributing  allotments  of  land  among  his  poorer  ck 
and  building  huts  for  students  who  came  from  a  distance  to 
under  him.  Author  of  the   ^  j^  ^. 

1282  Liu  Chi  ^  g   (T.  >f|^  ^).    A.D.    1311-1375.    A   mti 

^  QJ  Ch4ng-t4en  in  Ghehkiang,  by  the  name  of  whieh 
he  is  sometimes  known,  who  graduated  as  chin  shift  about 
He  was  a  student  of  the  Classics  and  also  of  astrologj 
especially  distinguished  as  a  poet.  He  acted  as  secretaiy  \ 
General  in  command  against  Fang  Euo-chto,  and  proteil 
loudly  against  the  latter's  pardon  that  he  himself  was  fov 
retire.  Throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  forces  which  ultimatelj 
out  the  Mongols,  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  Chn  TfliA 
whom  he  aided  in  consolidating  the  power  of  the  Mings,  for 
service  he  was  ennobled  as  Earl.  Gradually  however  he  Ii 
confidence  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  hitherto  always  addroi 
as  ^  ^  Teacher;  and  he  was  poisoned,  with  Imperial  cons 
by  the  new  favourite,  Hu  Wei-yung,  whose  appointment  ha 
him  with  disgust.  Canonised  as    ^  J^ . 

1283  Liu  Chi  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ;^ ).  Died  A.D.  1493.  Gradual 
chin  skill  in  1448,  he  served  in  the  Han-lin  College  and  i 
edited  the  biographical  record  of  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsung, 
by  1475  to  be  a  Grand  Secretary.  He  and  his  ooUeagini 
An  and  ^f^  Liu  Ya,  did  nothing  to  check  the  vagi 
Hsien  Tsung;  and  they  were  contemptuously  nickDamed 
^  ^  ^  ^^^  Three  Paper-and-Paste  Ministers,  from  their 
so  closely  to  office.  He  alone  of  the  old  Ministers  retauM 
on  the  accession  of  Hsiao  Tsung  in   1488.  His  efforts  to  h 
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with  promoiionB  having  failed,  he  set  to  work,  aided  by 
Miiidi«  to  peraecnte  them.  In  1492,  having  lost  the  Emperor's 
iMT,  he  waa  ordered  to  retire.  His  impassive  endurance  of 
tab  earned  him  the  sobriqnet  of  ^  ^  ^  ^'Cotton-wool  Liu.'* 
•  prepoeed  that  only  three  attempts  to  obtain  the  chn  jen  degree 
mU  be  allowecL  ('anonised  as   ^  i$  • 

taOhi   |t|i^.  Died  B.C.   140.  Son  of  Lin   H«ng,   whom   be  1284 
moded    in    B.C.    156   as    fifth    sovereign   of  the   Han    dynasty. 
bos^ioot  the  reign  the  Hsinng-nn  were  constantly  giving  trouble, 
ikiig  treaties  of  peace  only  to  break  them.  In  152  an  Imperial 
BMMi   waa  sent  as  wife  to  their  Khan.    Canonised   as   :^  f^ 

I* 

it  Ghi-ytkan  91  il  7C  •  ^^^>  ^-^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^  daughter  1285 
Lio  Min,  by  a  man  named  ^  Ho,  and  adopted  son  of  Liu 
i'lif-chfin,  who  had  also  adopted  and  named  as  his  successor 
9Am  son  of  the  same  lady  by  a  former  husband  named  ^ 
Ul  The  rightftil  Heir  Apparent,  known  as  ^  |I[S  i@l  ^'^ 
i4a,  waa  murdered  after  a  grand  banquet  which  he  ha<l  just 
m  to  the  grandees  of  the  Court,  and  Liu  Chi-ytlan  was  raised 
ths  throne.  In  979  he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Sung,  and 
■ted  the  tiUe  of  ]fl^^^. 

BChten  Hlg  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1434-1527.  A  pupil  of  1286 
sh  Hafian,  who  gradoated  as  chin  shih  in  1460  ami  rose  in  1491 
b  Piendent  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  In  1498  he  succeeded  Hsii 
aa  Prime  Minister,  and  laboure<l  to  check  abuses  and  to  rouse 
to  a  sense  of  bis  duty  by  dwelling  on  the  military 
of  the  country.  On  the  completion  of  the  hi/ttitut*9  of 
Mimg  rHfrnoMiy  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  OiBce: 
•ft  laat  in  1504  the  Emperor,  freed  from  the  Rupcrstitious 
iggf»t  "^  about  reforming  thr  ailministration.  On  Iiia  doath- 
tke    sovereign    thankeil    Liu   and    liiR   collo^igiies    ^  ^  |^    Li 
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Tang-yang  and    ^  ^   Hsiefa  Ch4en ,  charging  them  to  tr. 

his  successor  to  goyem  well.  The  three  Regents  at  once  set 

the  reforms  to  which  their  late  master  had  assented;  bat  tiie 

Emperor   Wu  Tsnng  fell  quickly   under  the  sway  of  the  < 

Liu   Chin  who  encouraged   him  to  take  his   fill  of  pleasm^ 

the  Regents'   remonstrances  were  left  unanswered  until  at  1 

Emperor  promised  to  send  the  eunuchs  to  Nanking.  This  io 

was  however  revealed  by  j^  ^  Chiao  Tai,  the  unworthy  so 

of  Ma   W6n-sh£ng,  and  by  tears  and  entreaties  the  Emper 

induced   to  retain   them.   They  engrossed  all  power,    and  ii 

published    a    list    of    53  traitors,  headed  by   the  ex-EUgei 

Chien  and  Li  Tung-yang.  Two  years  later  Liu  Ghien  was  m 

and    his    property    confiscated.    His  honours  were  restored 

execution  of  Liu  Chin  in   1510.  In    1522  the  new  Empen 

Tsung  sent  to  ask  after  his  health,  comparing  him  with 

Euang  and  W£n  Ten-po.  Canonised  as    ^  1|| . 

1287  Liu  Chih   ^  ;g.    A.D.   183-168.  Great  grandson   of  I 

He    was    placed    on    the   throne  by   Liang   Chi  in   147  a 

Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  The  early  part  of  ki 

was    troubled    by    intrigue    and    conspiracy,  and  several  i 

men  were  put  to  death  (see  Ld  Ku).  Floods,  famine,  and  pe 

coupled  with  frequent  Tartar  raids ,  vexed  the  last  years  of 

which    was    neither    happy    nor    prosperous.   In    158  an  < 

from    India    reached    the    Chinese    Court.    Canonised    as 

1288  Liu  Chih-sniian  ^  ^  jg .  Died  A.D.  948.  A  poor  oq 
a  tribe  of  Turkic  Tartars,  who  distinguished  himself  as  fl 
under  the  Later  T^ang  and  Chin  dynasties.  When  the  I3li 
Pien-chou,  he  was  Governor  of  Ho-tung  (modem  Shanm); 
immediately  collected  an  army,  and  by  harassing  their  rearii 
forced  them  to  retreat.  Raised  by  his  soldiers  to  the  ti 
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ifed  hit  name  to  Jf^   Song,  and  in  947  proclaimed  himself 
Inperor    of  the    Later    Han  dynasty.   Before  his  death  he 

a  Tictorioiit  campaign  against  the  Kitans  (see  Tu  Chvng^taei).' 
nd  as    J^  HB, .   He  was   succeeded  by  his  son  Lin   jfc  J^ 
jtt,    known   in   history  as    ^  ^ ;   but  the  latter  tnrned 
bo  a  aensoalist   and   was   assassinated  in    950  by  his  own 

thus  bringing  the  dynasty  to  an  end. 

Ub  4|i||.  Died  A.D.  1510.  A  natife  of  ^  ^  Hsing-  1289 
a  Shensi,  whose  real  snmame  was  ^  Tan.  He  made 
a  eanuch  in  early  life;  and  after  narrowly  escaping  the 
MDt  of  death  for  falsely  borrowing  the  name  Lin,  he 
ilod  himself  with  the  Emperor  Wn  Tsung  of  the  Ming 
«  and  rose  to  be  the  firtnal  head  of  the  goyemment.  All 
ocnments  were  first  submitted  to  him,  and  he  decided  the 

matters  without  eren  reference  to  the  Emperor.  He  and 
t  his  intimate  colleagues  were  so  much  dreaded  that  they 
Bown  as  the  Eight  Tigers.  At  length  a  strong  cabal  was 
against  him  (see  Tang  I-chUng)^  and  he  was  ordered  into 
lent  fay  the  unwilling  Emperor.  The  latter  however  proceeded 
B  a  personal  search  in  Lin*s  house;  and  on  discoTering  a 
of  false  seals  and  tallies,  besides  Tarions  articles  of  wearing- 
Ibrfaidden  to  subjects,  and  the  fan  he  constantly  used,  whicli 
ind  to  contain  two  sharp  daggers,  his  Majesty  caused  him 
nentad  forthwith. 

K'n-t'lU^ 9k9Sii1^'  A.D.  1849 ~  1894.  A  purcliase  licentiate  12iN) 
la,   who  joined    his   uncle's  camp  in  Kansuh  in   1870  and 
*  ksfl  fought  his  way  np  to  the  post  of  Assifltaiit  AdministrAtor 
larw  Dominion.  Brave,  adventurous,  and  of  indomitable  will, 
n    great    favourite  with   Tso  Tsun^-t'iing,   for   whom    he 

Takoob    Beg    by    his   dashing   advanct*   against  Urumtsi, 

Oncbeo,  Aksn,  Ush,  and  Ka^h^ar  in  1876-  78.  In  October 

S3 
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1881  he  was  appointed  Imperial  Envoy  and  Military  Con 
of  Eashgaria,  and  three  years  later  became  Governor  of  tl 
Dominion  and  afterwards  of  Eansuh  also.  He  retired  in  nu 
in  1888 ,  and  died  on  his  way  to  Peking  to  take  up  Hie  oo 
of  the  forces  in  Korea.  When  appointed  to  be  Goyernor,  h 
hardly  read  an  ordinary  letter;  but  by  dint  of  application, 
years*  time  he  could  write  his  own  dispatches  and  memorial 
well.  In  1878  he  was  ennobled  as  Baron  and  received  the 
baturuy  and  in  1890  he  was  made  a  Senior  Guardian  of  il 
Apparent. 

1291  Liu  Ch'tian-ohih   MBZ    (T.    1i||.   H.   f|  ^ 

1788  —  1818.  A  native  of  Ch'ang-sha  in  Hunan.  He  gradv 
chin  shih  in  1760,  and  in  1804  was  an  Assistant  Grand*8e 
He  was  reduced  to  be  a  Han-lin  graduate  for  recommeMJ 
son-in-law  of  his  patron  Chi  Ytln;  but  six  years  later 
regained  his  former  position ,  and  was  a  Grand  Secretary  firo 
to  .1813,  when  he  retired  on  half-pay.  Canonised  as   ^f! 

1292  Liu  Chuang  ^^.  A.D.  29-76.  Fourth  son  of  U 
whom  he  succeeded  in  25  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Easto 
dynasty.   He  was  a  promising  boy ,   and  at  ten  years  of  i 

well  read  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU,  His  rai 
especially  remarkable  for  the  introduction  into  China  of  the  I 
religion.  In  A.D.  61  the  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  a  d 
which  a  foreign  god  appeared  to  him,  sent  a  mission  inl 
The  mission,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  men,  retnmal 
accompanied  by  Eashiapmadanga ,  who  translated  the  fl 
Forty-two  Sections  and  died  at  Lo-yang.  Other  maH 
diplomatic  missions  were  dispatched  during  the  reign  toM 
with  a  view  to  hold  in  check  the  troublesome  H^n^iy 
Ton  Ku  and  Pan  Ch^ao).  Canonised  as    §|  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

1293  Liu  Chuang  ij^^  (T.  ^  ^).  A  distingnisbed  hkm 


% 
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bull  of  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  sometimes  confusod  with  Yflan 
the  physiognomitt ,  whose  style  was  ^^,  the  phrase 
^  ^  being  wrongly  applied  to  fortane-telling.  He  rose 
oSce  under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  and  was 
leed  by  So  Wei  to  be  the  only  Kiangnan  man  who  was 
»  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  business.  He  fell  into  disfavour 
MMBg  an  illegal  eentence  of  death  imposed  for  carelesness 
paring  the  Emperor's  medicine,  but  was  afterwanls  made 
Bf  of  Jao-chou  in  Kiangsi,  where  he  died. 

turn  H^   (T.   #1^).    A.D.   466-479.   Third   son   of  1294 
[    YO.  He  succeeded  Liu    -^   Yil  in  477  as  eighth  and  last 
If  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  He  was  set  up  by  Hsiao  Tao-ch*£ng, 
is  obligetl   to  quell   a  rising  against  him  headed  by  two  of 

•  

Begents    in    477.    Hsiao   deposed   him   in   479,  and   slaying 
A  all   his  relatives,  founded  the  Ch^i  dynasty.  Canonised  as 

lllln  HJgt  (T.  iJljif^).  A.D.  426-464.  Third  son  of  1395 
Bog,  whom  he  succeeded  in  453  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the 
■g  dynasty.  Clever  and  brave,  he  was  also  haughty  and 
ring  and  addicted  to  drink  and  pleasure.  He  wasted  vast 
D  boilding  palaces,  and  placed  great  power  in  the  linnds 
forthy    favourites.    Canonised    as   {tt^  iB.  ^  |i^  ^-    See 


|»lllg.ying  f|l#i|J  (T.  H^l^).  Died  A.D.  864.  An  \2mi 
Wider  the  T^ang  dynasty.  He  was  the  neplicw  of  Liu  Kung- 
aad  after  his  father*s  death  he  showed  to  the  latter  all 
ipeet  due  to  a  parent,  even  diRmounting  from  his  horse 
M  net  him  in  the  streets.  In  youtii.  his  motlier  used  to 
in  awake  at  night  for  purpose<i  of  study  by  giving  him 
•lie  of  bear's-gall  and  gentian.  (ira<!uating  as  rhin  ^hih  in 
m    rose   to   l>e   a   Censor   and   Uovernor   of   Honan.    On    his 
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retirement  in  858,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Ponishments,  1 
devoted  himself  to  copying  oat  the  Classics  and  dynastic  historiei 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  without  a  single  ill-written  chander 

1297  Liu  Fu-Ung  ^  ^  |^.  B.C.  94-78.  Youngest  son  of  Lio  Ch'i 
whom  he  succeeded  in  B.C.  86  as  seventh  sovereign  of  the  Hu 
dynasty.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Lady  Eon  I,  who  instigated  tke 
murder  of  the  Heir  Apparent  and  afterwards  suffered  death  for  bar 
crime,  and  he  was  left  by  his  father  under  the  guardianihip  d 
Ho  Kuaiig  aud  Chin  Mi-ti.  The  wise  statesmanship  of  ihe  fonMT 
relieved  the  people  from  burdensome  taxation  and  other  grieniMii 
peace  was  made  with  the  Hsiung-nu,  and  the  country  in  genanl 
was  prosperous.  Cauooised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1298  Liu  Heng"^^  jg.  Died  B.C.  157.  Son  of  Liu  Pang  by  a  concubin, 
and  younger  brother  of  Liu  Ying.  He  succeeded  in'  B.C.  180  fl 
fourth  sovereign  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  had  been  made  PiiM 
of  Tai  by  his  father,  and  during  the  reign  of  Ltl  Hon  he  liid 
quietly  in  retirement  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  her  &ii^ 
attempted  a  coup  cC4tai\  but  the  Lin  family  were  too  strong  f| 
them,  and  Liu  H6ng  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  He  ruled  «■ 
and  wisely  for  over  twenty  years;  and  although  his  reign  «i 
much  troubled  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Hsiung-nu,  he  M 
the  country  in  a  fair  state  of  prosperity.  He  built  no  palaeei  m 
laid  out  no  parks,  in  order  that  his  subjects  might  not  be  oppMi( 
by  taxation.  With  his  dying  breath  he  asked  that  the  people  wM 
not  be  forced  to  observe  the  inconvenient  ceremonies  of 
mourning,  but  be  allowed  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage  as 
not  wasting  too  much  energy  on  such  an  unworthy  creatni; 
himself.  He  is  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety,  kaviog 
on  his  sick  mother  for  three  years  with  exemplary  ytiwies 
without  either  leaving  her  room  or  changing  his  clothes.  Cai 
as    ^  ^  ^  ^,  with  the  temple  name  of  "^  ^,  I 
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{•hung  JH^)^*  A  chu  jen  of  KaaDgtang,  who  was  1299 
l*elaH  tecretaiy  in  the  Board  of  Panishmenis  when  he 
Mntad  AniaUni  to  Koo  Sung-tao  on  the  firat  mission  to 
in  1876.  A  year  later  he  was  transferred  to  Germany, 
rstnmed  to  China  in  1879.  Was  degraded  in  1881  for 
og  Id  Huog'Chang. 

tft-huL  See  Chan  Huo.  ,  ^  v. 

i^^ng  H  iSl    (T.   -^igl:   and   ^  ^).    B.C.    80-^9.    A  1300 

Dt  of  Idn  Pang,  ihe  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Entering 

Ik    serrice    at   an    eariy   age,   he   brought   himself  to  the 

f  tlie  Emperor  Hsflan^  Ti  by  submitting  some  secret  works 

:,  to  which  art  his  Majesty  was  much  defoted.  The  results, 

not  profing  successful,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  from  which 

rdeased    with    a   fiew   to  the  publication   of  the  famous 

ary  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU  by  Ku-Iiang  Ch4h. 

to    otBce   as    a    Superrising    Censor,    he   rose    under  the 

Tflan  Ti   to  be  a  Uinister  of  State;  but  about  B.C.  40 

I  Tietim  to  a   political  intrigue,  and  was  cashiered.  Upon 

■ioD   of  the  Emperor  Ch'6ng  Ti  in  B.C.  32  he  was  once 

inatstad,  and   now   changed  his   personal   name  from 

g-diAng  to  Hsiang,  as   abofe.    As  an  author,  he   reyised 

nrnngod  the    ^  H  ^  i  *  collection  of  historical  episodes 

odal  times  under  the  Chou  dynasty;  he  wrote  the  "^  ^ 

Biogrmphies    of   Famous    Women,    the    first    work   of  its 

10  tlie   ^  ^   and    ff^  ]^,  treatises  on  government,  and 

itiy;  besides  which  he  is  creditetl,  on  insufficient  grounds, 

^  lip  jljf ,  a  collection  of  biograpliies  of  Taoist  Immortals. 

ftgBnds  connected   with   his   name   is  one   that   as  he   was 

al   night  in   his  studies,   an   old    man    in   a    yellow  robe 

sad   said  that  he  was  the  Essence  of  the  First  Principle, 

he  had   been   sent  by  God  to  unfold  to  Liu  Hsiang  the 


-  • 
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mysteries   of  creatioD ,   which  he  at  once  proceeded   to  do  bj  tl 
light  of  his  staff,  which  he  blew  into  a  flame  like  that  of  a  torcl 

1301  Liu  Hsieh  ^^.  A.D.  181-234.  Son  of  Liu  HoDg  an 
younger  brother  of  Liu  Pan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  190  as  twelfl 
Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  He  was  placed  on  tl 
throne  by  Tuug  Cho,  from  whose  domination  he  was  freed  by  tk 
statesman's  tragic  death  two  years  later.  His  reign  was  oTershadow 
by  the  formation  of  societies  or  '^associations  of  friends,*'  in  to 
sequence  of  which  many  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  day  wf 
thrown  into  prison.  Then  followed  the  Yellow-Turban  rebellion,  wU 
ultimately  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  great  Han  dynasty  all 
an  existence  of  400  years,  and  to  the  partition  of  the  empire  ii 
the  Three  Kingdoms.  In  220  he  resigned  the  throne  to  Ts'ao  Pi 
then  Prince  of  Wei,  receiving  the  titie  of  Duke  of  Shan-j^ 
together  with  a  liberal  allowance,  and  also  being  exempted  fia 
prostration  before  the  new  monarch  and  from  the  oae  of  derogitaq 

forms   of  speech.   In  this  style  he  liyed  for  fourteen  yean,  vii 

■ 

death  was  canonised  as   ^  J|^  ^  ^ .  Also  known  m  ^  ^< 

1302  Liu  Hsieh  ^  JSQ  (T.  ^  ^).  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  noted  lalhl 
of  the  Liang  dynasty.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  ipt^ 
was  too  poor  to  marry,  and  liyed  with  a  Buddhist  priest  for  M 
years,  thus  gaining  an  insight  into  the  sacred  books  of  BoddUit 
These  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  classify,  and  he  ii  iM 
said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  famous  Canon  known  f 
^W^^^'  I"^  *^®  g^we  of  a  hawker,  with  hii  ^ 
J§f|  j|||  critique  upon  literature  in  his  hand,  he  planted 
before  the  chariot  of  ShSn  To,  and  succeeded  in  atfaradiBg: 
attention;  and  in  502  he  entered  the  public  aerfioe  and 
some  distinction.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ton  el 
founder  of  the  Liang  dynasty;  but  before  long  he  threw 
career,  and  became  a  Buddhist  priest  under  the  religious  desi| 
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of  Kit   ^^^  '^t  ^^^  "^^^  afterwards  died.   He   was  a  prolific 
wiifter  of  temple  iiiecriptions,  epitaphs  on  priests,  etc.  etc. 
Ua  Hlln   ^  fj^.  B.C.  23   -  A.D.  1.  Grandson,  by  a  concubine,  1303 
d  Lia  Shih.  He  saeoeeded  in  B.C.  6  as  eleventh  sovereign  of  the 
Btt  df natty.   He  was  a  studious  youth,  and  free  from  the  vices 
QChb  predaeessor;  bat  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  died 
it  Ike  flower  of  his  youth.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
Ul  HUn  JH  ift    C^-   ^  ISt)'  Ist  cent.  B.C.  and  A.D.  Son  of  1304 
lis  Haang,  and  a  precocious  boy  who  early  distinguished  himself 
If  wide  reading  in  all  branches  of  literature,  including  magic  and 
tki  Uick  art   He  worked  with  his  father  upon  the  restoration  of 
tbi  elsssical    texts,    especially    the    Canon    of  Changes;   and  soon 
■hr  the  latter*s  death  he  was   recommended   by  Wang  Mang  to 
lb  Enperor    Ai    Ti,  and  received  a   high  official  post.  He  was 
I  Knew   to    establish  the  position  of  certain  works,   such   as  the 
[  MUentary    of   Tso-ch^iu    Ming,    in    reference    to    the  (Confucian 
wee;  and    this  led  to   a  proposition   by   the  Emperor  that  the 


should  be  argued   out  with   the  leading  scholars  at   the 

The  scholars  refused   to   meet  Lin  Hsin  in   this   way;  he 

^lisliiil    by   attacking  them,   and  bad  blood   was  the   result,   so 

rill  Lia   Hsin   was  forced  to   apply   for  a  provincial  post.  Wang 

however  protected   him,   and   after  the  Emperor's  death  the 

gave   him   a  g(ood   appointment.    Later   on,    when    Wang 

•eiaed   the  throne,  he  received  the  post  of  State  Counsellor. 

li  B.C.  6  he  chaoged  his  personal  name  to  ^  Hsin  and  his  style 

Eta  EUa  |N|§r   (T.    ;^  ;|t ).  B.C.  4  -   A.D.  57.  A  native  of  1305 
and   a   descendant  of  the   first  Emperor  of  the  Western 
dynasty  in  the  ninth  degree.  He  was  named  Hsiu  because  at 
of  his  birth  a  stalk  of  corn  with  nine  ears  on  it  appeared 
district.  Left  an  orphan  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  brought 
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up  by  an  uncle  and  grew  to  be  seven  feet  three  inches  in  height, 
with  a  fine  beard  and  eyebrows,  a  prominent  nose,  and  a  luge 
mouth.  He  was  fond  of  agriculture,  while  his  brother  ^fj^^ 
Liu  Po-sh^ng  showed  a  taste  rather  for  a  military  life.  Upon  tke 
breaking  out  of  the  locust-plague  and  famine  which  preceded  tbe 
troubles  of  the  last  years  of  Wang  Mang's  usurpation,  he  nadi 
himself  popular  by  selling  grain  to  the  people  at  a  low  rtie.  At 
length  he  took  up  arms;  and  after  a  series  of  bloody  btttlei 
succeeded  in  A.D.  25  in  placing  himself  upon  the  throne  as  Cot 
Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Canonised  as  ^  jt  ^  i 
with  the  temple  name  of  jjA^  jjjQ^. 

1306  Liu  Hsti  ^  |f  (T.  ^  jg ).  Died  A.D.  518.  A  natife  of  Piaf- 
ytlau  in  Shantung ,  who  lost  his  parents  as  a  boy  and  almost  lat 
out  of  his  mind  with  grief.  When  he  grew  up,  his  elder  brote 
arranged  a  marriage  for  him;  but  he  fled  in  terror,  aod  remaiii' 
in  concealment  until  the  affair  had  blown  over.  He  reoeiTed  tti 
offer  of  a  post,  which  he  refused,  preferring  to  devote  hit  iiai 
to  the  study,  first  of  Taoist,  and  later  of  Buddhist  doctrines.  Hi 
and  his  brother  Liu  ^^  Hsiao  founded  a  famous  monastery,  nl 
together  with   ^  ^  ^  Ttlan  Hsiao-hstl  were  known  as  the  H 

Three  Recluses. 

1307  Liu  Hsu  ^  H^-    A.D.    897-946.    A    handsome    and   1 
official,    who    in    934  became  Historiographer    and   completed 
Old  T^ang  History  ^  which  in  spite  of  some  prolixity  and 
still   retains   its   place  in  the  national  annals.  As  President  of 
Board  of  Civil  Office   he  cleared  away   all  arrears  of  bnsiiieat 
the  great  joy  of  the  people;  but  quarrelling  with  a  coUeagiie, 
was   shelved   as  a  Grand  Chamberlain.  About  945  he  was  Misi 
of  Justice,  from  which  post  he  soon  retired  in  ill-healih. 

1308  Liu  Hstian  fj  i;    (T.    fg^^).   Died  A.D.  25.  Third 
to  Liu   Hsiu,   first  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Dui 
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OfvptttioD  of  Wang  Hang  he  had  taken  refnge  ftt  ^  ;^ 
|4ia,  where  he  managed  to  collect  a  band  of  followers.  Upon 
deCwt  of  the  naiirper,  who  was  then  attacked  by  Liu  Hsin 
his  brother,  he  reeeited  the  title  of  the  J^  ^  King  Shih 
nil  and  was  immediately  afterwards  proclaimed  Emperor  with 
I  Bhib  as  bis  year-title.  He  transferred  his  capital  from  Lo- 
[  Id  Ch*ang-an,  and  there  gate  himself  np  to  debauchery, 
;iiag  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law, 
m  Chao  Mtog.  When  the  high  oflBcials  came  to  receife 
adiMS,  he  was  always  too  drunk  to  meet  them.  The  result 
a  eoBspiracy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  and  throw 
■If  vpon  the  mercy  of  Fan  Cheung,  the  Red-Eyebrow  Rebel. 
wm  welcomed  at  first  with  open  arms,  but  shortly  afterwards 
ftA  to  death.  Is  known  in  history  as  }f^  Bjr  ^  or  ^  "i^ , 
alsD  as  King  Shih. 

HMUm-Tlng  H  ife  ^  (T.  |ft|  4|).  lOth  cent.  A.D.  A  1309 
«  of  Knang-liog,  who  was  vulgarly  called  ^  jt^  Liu  Hai 
who  was  Minister  to  Liu  Shou-kuang,  the  ruler  of  Yen.  He 
ft  stodent  of  Taoism,  and  otherwise  famous  for  his  learning. 
day  a  Taoist  sage  called  upon  him  and  asked  for  10  eggs 
10  pieces  of  gold.  These  the  stranger  piled  one  upon  another 
m  hrm  of  a  pagoda;  whereupon  Liu  cried  out  in  fear  lest  the 
I  shoald  topple  over.  Then  the  sage  turned  upon  him  and 
**For  him  who  dwells  amid  the  pomps  and  Tanities  of  the 
l«  ihm  danger  is  STon  greater!**  Saying  this,  he  dashed  the 
kft  isto  two  parts  and  bade  his  host  farewell.  Deeply  impressed 
tUa  scene,  Liu  doffed  his  official  garb  and  betook  himself  to 
ifs  of  ft  recluse.  He  is  popularly  represented  us  a  lad,  with 
sot  resting  on  a  three-legged  frog  (the  emblem  of  money- 
g)  ftod  holding  in  his  hand  a  ribbon  upon  which  five  pieces 
d  ftre  ftimng. 
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1310  Liu  Hsiln    ^  |@ .    B.C.  ?  90  -  48.    Great    grandson    of  the 
Emperor  Wu   Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,   and  great   nephew  of  Ub 
Fu-Iing  whom  he  succeeded  in  B.C.  78  as  eighth  sovereign  of  the 
Han   dynasty  (see   Ping   Chi  and    T^ien    Yen'nieft).  In  addition  to 
fair  literary  abilities,  he  possessed  considerable  mechanical  skill  and 
interested   himself  greatly  in  the  handicrafts  of  the  people.  DuriBg 
his   reign  the  Khan  of  the   Hsiung-*nn  acknowledged  the  Imperiil 
suzerainty,  and  the  empire  was  generally  prosperous.  Canonised  u 

^  ^  :M  ^* »  ^^^^  ^^®  temple  name  of  rfl  ^ . 

1311  Liu  Hstin  ^  l^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  521.  A  Dative  ef 
P4ng-ytian  in  Shantung,  who  was  stolen  from  his  home  win 
only  eight  years  old.  He  was  ransomed  and  educated  for  a  time  1}  i 
wealthy  man  of  the  same  clan.  He  was  an  ardent  student  u^ 
would  read  all  night,  having  a  lighted  twist  of  hemp  arranged  ii 
such  a  way  as  to  burn  his  hair  if  he  began  to  nod  from  drowsiaMt 
and  he  would  have  risen  to  high  official  rank,  had  he  not  offaiM 
by  his  republican  opinions  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Liang  dyna^ 
He  surrounded  himself  with  numerous  disciples,  and  solaced  ■ 
disappointed  ambition  by  writing  the  ^  ^  fjjf^  a  treatise  on  Ali 
irony   of  fate.    He   was   also   author  of  the    \±\  ^|  ^J;; ,  and  of  tj 

commentary  on  the   jjt^^m    ^^  ^  UlS    Li»  I-chSng; 
work    on    historical    episodes   from   the  Han   to  the  Chin  i] 
iuclusive.  From    ^  ^  j/^   Ts^ui  Wei-tsu  he  received  the 
of  ^  ]^ ,  in   allusion   to  his  exaggerated  love  for  books;  and 
his  disciples  he  was  canonised  as   yiQ  ^  -f^  i^  • 

1312  Liu  Hung  ^^.  A.D.  156-189.  Great  great  graodMm  of 
Ta.    He  succeeded   to  the  throne  in    168  as  eleventh  EmpMT 
the    Eastern    Han    dynasty    (see   Tou    Wu).    He   was   a  patna 
literature,  and  in  175  caused  the  Five  Classics  to  be  engravel 
stoue   and  set  up  at  the  door  of  the  Imperial  College.  In  184 
Yellow-Turbau     rebellion     broke    out    (see    Chang   Chio)^   and 
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er  of  the  reigo  was  marked  by  disturbaDce  and  bloodshed. 

9k  WL  ^'^'  92  il  )•  ^  °<>^  gambler  of  the  Chin  dynasty.  1313 
Ra  mH^:^.  A.D.  406-424.   Son  of  Lia  Yfl,  whom  he  1314 
id  in  422  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Lia  Sung  dynasty.  In 
was  degraded  and  pot  to  death  by  the  Regents  for  refusing 
rn  for  his  father  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Known  in  history 
lil   or  ^^. 

10>U(  Ulill^-  A.D.  407—458.  Third  sou  of  Liu   YQ,  1315 
ither    to    Liu    I-fa,    whom    be   succeeded  in  424  as  third 
r  of  the  Lia  Sang  dynasty.  His  two  elder  brothers  proving 
d   intractable,   the  Regents  slew   them   and  placed  him  on 
me;  hii  first  act  howefer  was  to  put  the  Regents  themselfes 
I.    Hit  reign  was  marked   by  great  prosperity,  in  spite  of 
itftil  campaigns  against  Wei,  which  State  retaliated  by  iucnr- 
lehiiig  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze  in  451.  He  promoted 
;»    reformed   the  calendar,  improved  the  criminal   law,  and 
•lample  of  diligence  and   economy  to  his  people.  He  was 
^  hia  SOD  Liu  Shao.  Canonised  as   ^  j|B^  ^  ^ . 
nin  ^  jflf^.   2nd   cent.   A.D.  A  Taoist  patriarch,  who  1316 
iiictioD   with   Hni    Tflan   and   others  formed   a   White   Lily 
consisting  of  eighteen  members  who  assembled  at  a  temple 
moontain  in  modern  Kiangsi  for  purposes  of  meditation. 
n-kllDg  ^  (r  ^.  Died  A.D.  912.  A  native  of  Shdn-chou  1317 
kli«    who    distinguished    himself   as    a    military   commander, 
the    sobriquet    of   ^  ^    for    his    skill    in    undermining 
cities.    He  served   for   a  time  under  Li  K'o-yuug,  but  in 
lod  Cho  Win,  the  founder  of  the  Liang  dynasty,  by  whom 
nltimately    raised   to   high  office.    He  was  put  to  death  by 
^wei  (see  Liu  Shou^kuung). 
i-ISn   Ifl  ^  ^  (T.  ^  Qj  ).  Died  A.D.  1892.  A  purchase  131S 
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licentiate  of  Auhui,  who  was  TaoVai  at  Shanghai  from  1878—82 
and  then  Treasurer  of  Eiangsi.  He  was  sent  as  Minister  to  England 
and  Russia  in  Noyember  1885,  a  post  which  in  1887  was  changed 
to  Minister  to  £ngland,  France,  Italy,  andBeljpum.  Besides  recdfiog 
the  Directorship  of  Minor  Courts  in  Peking  in  1886,  he  was  oi 
his  return  in  1890  appointed  Gk>Ternor  at  Canton,  where  he  diad. 

1319  Liu  K*an  ^^f;.  B.C.  8-A.D.  6.  Grandson,  by  a  coDcnbiDe, 
of  Liu  Shih.  His  personal  name  was  originally  ^  ^  Chi-tdi 
changed  in  A.D.  2  to  E'an.  He  was  placed  upon  the  throne  ii  . 
A.D.  I  as  twelfth  sovereign  of  the  Han  dynasty  by  Wang  Maogi 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  jSve  yean  U« 
he  married  Wang  Mang*s  daughter.  His  death,  which  occurred  looi 
afterwards,  has  been  attributed  to  poison  administered  by  Ini 
father-in-law;  but  of  this  there  is  no  actual  ofidence.  CanoiuMd 

1320  Liu  K'o-ohuang  fS^^^  C^M  it-  ^' ^^)-  ^^Am* 

A.D.  A  poet  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  was  recommended  by  CUi 
T£-hsiu  as  a  profound  student  of  history  and  a  brilliant  writer. 

1321  Liu  K'uan  ^%.  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  Oovemor  of  Nan-yial 
under  the  Emperor  Huan  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  wai  of  i 
gentle  and  humane  disposition,  and  would  only  iSog  criminab  viik 
whips  of  rushes,  declaring  that  the  sense  of  shame  wu  ^^ 
sufficient  punishment.  On  one  occasion,  just  as  he  was  going 
Court f  his  wife  spilt  a  bowl  of  soup  ofer  his  Court  robes;  yet 
only  said,  ^*I  hope  you  have  not  scalded  your  hand." 

1322  Liu  Kun  f(|  ^  (T.  M^)-  ^'^^  ^^^^  317.  A  naUfe  of 

1^    Wei-ch^ang  in  Chihli,  who  rose  to  high  military  rank 
the  Emperors  Hui  Ti,  Huai  Ti,  and  Min  Ti,  of  the  Chin  d 
When    he    was  defending   ^  ||^   Chin-yang  against  the 
with   no   prospect  of  being  able  to  hold  out,  he  mounted  a 
by    moonlight   and   whistled   and  played  on  tiie  Tartar  pipe 
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;en  were  to  OTereome  by  their  emotioos  and  thonghtfl  of  home 
next  momiog  they  rmised  the  siege.  He  was  m  friend  of  Tea 
whoee  militftry  aciiTity  mgaiDst  the  rebel  Shih  Lo  he  was 
Bi  to  rital.  "I  am  pillowed/*  he  wrote,  "apoo  mj  arms, 
ing  the  dawn,  in  my  desire  to  attack  the  enemy;  yet  I  fear 
TW  Ti  will  be  using  his  whip  before  me/*  He  ultimately 
fietim  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Hsien-pi  Tartars «  and 
^t  to  death.  Canonised  as   ^. 

Knm  H  M^  (T.  S  ^).  Died  A.D.  57.  A  natiTe  of  ^  1333 
I^mg'hnn  in  Honan,  who  graiiuated  as  hnao  lieu  in  A.D.  29 
thai  disappeared  and  set  up  as  a  teacher  at  Thiang-ling  in 
h.  When  the  Emperor  heard  of  this  he  appointed  him  magistrate 
iaug-ling,  and  subsequently  sent  him  to  more  important  posts, 
of  which  his  administration  was  eminently  sncce^ul.  Once, 
the  occasion  of  a  large  fire,  he  knelt  down  and  performed 
rfow;  whereupon  the  wind  shifted  anti  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
I  the  Emperor  asked  him  what  virtue  there  was  in  his 
isftnUion  to  bring  about  such  a  miracle,  he  modestly  replied 
t  was  pure  chance.  ^Truly,**  cried  the  Emperor,  ''the  answer 
mpnimr  man  !**  He  rose  to  hi^  office  in  the  Imperial  Banqueting 
,  mod  when  he  retired  from  old  age  received  a  mansion  to 
I  mod  an  adequate  pension. 

ran-i  SI4 —  C^-  %^)'  ^"'  ^'^'  1^'^^^   *^  """^'^^  ^*^ 

fff  1^  Hsin-niug  District  in  Honan,  who  befran  hi^  can.-«fr 
salaried  licentiate,  but  in  1855  enierfil  the  armv.  PromoUfil 
%  Ml t ices  to  a  civil  post  in  185C,  he  rapi*llv  ron*.-  throut^h 
I  grades  to  be  Judge  in  Kuang^i.  ukini;  up  liif  appoiiitiiient 
13.  lo  1864  he  wa^  made  a  fKtt'fm  lor  \h*-  n.-!  .ipturv  of  ^ 
Fu  from  the  rebels.  In  ISC'i  ho  U*caih*^  <iovfrtior  of 
io  1875  acting  Viceroy  of  tlif  Two  Kiaiitf:  »ii'i  lau-r  on 
year    Viceroy   of   the   Two   Kuan^j.   In    1S71*  h»*  w;h 
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transferred  to  Nanking,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  public 
life;  but  in  1892  he  again  took  office  as  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang 
and  Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the  southern  ports.  In  18M  ke 
was  transferred  to  Tientsin,  and  early  in  1895  started  for  Shin- 
hai-kuan  to  assume  supreme  command  against  the  Japansse.  Ii 
1896,  after  several  attempts  to  retire,  he  was  sent  back  to  b  j 
former  post  at  Nanking. 

1325  Liu  KuQg-oh'uan  ^^^   (T.  ||(j^).  A.D.  778-865.Ab 
official  under  the   T^ang   dynasty ,   who  graduated   as  cAiii  iUk  n 
806  and  was  promoted  to  high  posts  because  of  the  beauty  of  b 
handwriting.  *'How  can  you  write  so  exquisitely?'*  asked  the  Empenr 
Mu  Tsung.  **I  guide  my  pen,**  replied  Liu,  '*by  my  heart  I  inf 
my    heart    correct,    and    my  pen   follows.**   His  Majesty  chiogrf 
countenance,    for    he    felt    that    this    was    a  hint  to  himseU  Oi 
another    occasion ,    when    the    news  of   some    frontier  succeai  WM 
announced,  he  at  once  recited  a  congratulatory  ode.  *^Well  dottr 
cried  the  Emperor;  ^'Ts^ao  Chih  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  ooopoii 
a  verse  while  taking  only  seven  steps,  but  you  can  do  it  in  tbHi"' 
When   the  Emperor  W6u  Tsung  was  boasting  how  seldom  be  hrij 
new  clothes,  and  the  other  courtiers  were  applauding  the  Lni 
economy,  Liu  ventured  to  remonstrate,  pointing  oat  that  en( 
government    was    of   more    importance   than   economy  in 
Ennobled  as  Duke.  See  Liu  Chung^ying. 

132(>  Liu  Kung-jung  ^J^^.    3rd   cent.    A.D.    A    noted 
who  excused  himself  by  saying,  ^'One  must  drink  with  the 
of   Eung-jung,   one   must  drink    with   his  inferiors,  and  one 
drink  with  his  equals;  consequently  I  am  often  dmnk.**  Lilv 
when  at  the  house  of  Ydan  Chi,  wine  was  set  before  the  hoAi 
beibro   Wang'  Jung  who   was  also  a  guest,   bat  none  i 
to   Liu.   ^^One   must   drink  with  the  superiors  of  Kang-jnng,* 
Yiian   V\\\  in  explanation,  "and  one  must  drink  with  bis  ufa 
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It  there  ii  no  occasion  to  drink  with  Enng-jang  himself." 
tal  Kno-hsOan  ^  H  ff .  17th  cent.  A.D.  The  most  able  1327 
Mini  of  rh^ng  Chin  and  his  successor  Ohdng  K^o-shuang.  After 
nsnkj  holding  out  in  Fnhkien  until  1680,  he  took  commaud  in 
ki  Peseadoree,  where  in  June  1683  he  was  utterly  defeated  by 
U  Lang.  He  surrendered  with  Chdng  E^o-shuang  in  September 
6BS|  and  was  enrolled  under  a  (*biuese  Banner  with  the  simple 
Mk  of  Marquis    in   lien   of  his  illegal  title    ;^  ^  ^  •  See  Yao 

taUnff  fnijt    CT.    itlik)'    ^^    c®"^-   ^'^'    ^    ^^^^^^  of  1338 
V  in  modern  Kiangsu,  who  went  up  for  his  degree  in  265  but 

M  plucked   for  an   essay   extolling  the  doctrine  of  Inaction    (see 

m  TtM).   He   was  one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  themselves 

h  the  famous  club,  known   as  the   Bamboo   Grove   (see   Hsiang 

m).  He   was  a   hanl   drinker,   and   declared    that   to  a  drunken 

■  **the  affairs  of  this   world  appear  but  as  so  much  duckweed 

a   river/*    He   wishetl   to   be   always  accompanied   by  a  servant 

h  wine  and  followetl  by  another  with  a  spade,  so  that  he  might 

bviad  where  he  fell.  On  one  occasion,  yielding  to  the  entreaties 

lii  wife,  he  promised  to  'Wear  off/'  and  bade  her  prepare  the 

■1  sacrifices  of  wine  and   meat.  When  all  was  ready,  he  prayed, 

■g,  ^i>  4!rod,  who  didst  give  to  Liu  Ling  a  reputation  through 

•,  ke  being  able  to  consume  a  gallon  at  a  sitting  and  requiring 

to   sober  him   again,  listen  not  to  the  words  of  his  wife, 

■peaketh  not  truth.**  Thereupon  ho  drank  up  the  sacrificial 

•od  was  soon  as  drunk  as  ever.   He  is  said  to  have  used  a 

drawn  by  deer. 

iLon  jHId    (T.    #JSJ-    H.    ^Wg).  A.D.    1710--1773.  i:tt9 

iSaiad  at  the  special  examination  in  173G.  and  entered  the 
nltD  College.  Attracting  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  he  was 
wm^tlj    «mploye«l    in    the   Imperial    Library:    and    heinjjr   rapidly 
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promoted,  became  a  Grand  Secretary  ia  1771.  He  wrote  etsajs, 
and  also  the  J^  ^  ^  ;^  ,  a  work  on  arithmetic.  PeiBonalljf  he 
lived  a   very   frugal   and  almost  ascetic  life.  Canonised  i^   ^j£- 

1330  Liu  Lung  ^  ^.  A.D.  106-107.  Youngest  son  of  Liu  Ciiao, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  8  months  as  fifth  Emperor  A 
the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  Dying  at  the  age  of  two,  ho  was  canooued 

1331  Liu  Min   ^  ^    or  Liu  Ch'ung   ^ .  Died  A.D.  955.  Hilt 

brother  to  Liu  Ghih-yiian.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  witk 
a  fine  beard  and  double  pupils  to  his  eyes;  but  he  cared  for  nofcbiig 
save  wine  and  gambling ,  and  had  even  been  branded  on  the  cheek 
for  some  crime.  When  Lin  Ghih-yfian  mounted  the  throne  of  tke 
Later  Han  dynasty,  he  was  appointed  (Governor  of  Shansi  n' 
received  other  honours.  Under  the  second  Emperor,  Lin  Ch'ftng-Jii 
he  became  a  Minister  of  State ;  and  by  an  intrigne  of  the  En^ie* 
Dowager  his  son  was  named  as  Heir  Apparent.  The  boy  died,  lit 
Liu  Min  returned  to  Shansi;  after  which  he  declared  his independ^ 
and  proclaimed  himself  first  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Han  Stat^ 
Leaguing  himself  with  the  Eitan  Tartars,  he  attacked  the  nigniif 
House  of  Chou ,  but  sustained  a  severe  defeat  and  died  of  chaph 
in  the  following  year. 

1332  Liu  Ming-oh^uan  ^^^  (T.  ^  H).  A  J).  1888-lMl 
A  native  of  Ho-fei  in  Anhui,  who  passed  the  quan-matrieolaliii 
examination  of  student  but  took  na  degree.  Adopting  a  nilil 
career,  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  T'ai-p^ng  rebellioB, 
in  1864  was  rewarded  with  the  Yellow  Jacket.  He  then 
as  Commander  of  Li  Hung-chang's  forces  against  the  Nien  ttij 
Shantung  and  other  provinces.  In  the  latter  capacitj  he 
such  energy  that  in  1868  the  leader  of  the  moTement, 
Tsuug-yii,  drowned  himself  in  despair;  for  which  aarrioes  hs 
ennobled    as    Baron.    But    he    first  gpiined  real   distinction  by 
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(irHad  deftnca  of  North  Fonnosa  against  the  French  in  1884—5, 
ktn  he  held  the  poet  of  Military  Commissioner.  When  Formosa 
m  sabeeqoently  made  into  a  prorince,  he  was  appointed  to  be 
li  fait  Ootemor;  and  he  signab'sed  his  administration  by  the 
ilnfaetion  of  a  railway,  the  laying  of  a  submarine  cable  between 
hwu  and  Foochow,  the  construction  of  a  land  line  of  telegraphic 
<— anieation  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  island, 
■i  the  working  of  coal  under  foreign  superintendence,  together 
Ah  naoy  fruitless  efforts  to  "pacify*'  the  savages  of  the  interior. 
•  1890  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  resigned 
il  post  in  1801,  unable  any  longer  to  find  the  funds  for  carrying 
i  Us  numerous  undertakings,  and  was  appointed  to  be  Vice 
haUent  of  the  Admiralty.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  retire- 
ill,  Borsing  bis  health,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from  wounds 
li  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  malarious  climate  of  Formosa.  In 
M,  when  the  Korean  peninsula  became  a  bone  of  contention 
China  and  Japan,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
feites  in  Korea,  but  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  bad 
■fghi.  He  published  some  poems  which  were  faTOurably  received. 
ill  FUI  f^  m*  Son  of  Lin  Hung,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  A.D.  1333 
t  m  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  He  was  shortly 
carried  off,  together  with  his  brother  Lin  Hsieh,  by  the 
(see  Chang  Jang)\  and  on  his  escape  from  their  hands 
a  isimediately  deposed  by  Tung  Cho.  He  reigned  only  five  months 
■D,  and  is  not  regarded  by  Chinese  historians  as  having  actually 
■  m  posneesion  of  the  throne.  Known  in  history  as  ^^. 
1  Bug  IBI  f^  (T.  ^).  B.C.  247-195.  A  native  of  Pei  in  l:m 
Kiangaa,  where  he  became  treadle.  He  wu8  in  charge  of 
Tanserai,  and  his  chief  duties  were  to  check  brigandage 
!  settle  disputes.  His  integrity  and  winning  manners  gained  him 
h   inflimee  that  a   man   of  po^^itiou,   named  Ld,  gave  him  his 

83 
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daughter  in  marriage  (see  La  Hou).  Meanwhile,  the  coontrj  wm 
groaning  under  oppressiye  taxation  and  forced  labour;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  Liu  Pang  was  in  charge  of  a  party  of  lalwuna 
proceeding  to  carry  out  some  palace-building  operations  to  gntify 
a  whim  of  the  First  Emperor,  so  many  of  the  men  died  A 
exhaustion  that  the  remainder  decided  to  proceed  no  &rther.  Dnds 
the  leadership  of  Liu  Pang  they  retired  to  the  mountain  fiuiiMM 
between  Kiangsu  and  Honan,  until  the  death  of  the  First  Empmr 
and  the  news  of  Gh'Sn  Shfing's  roTolt  in  B.C.  209  cansed  tti 
people  of  P*ei  to  put  to  death  their  Magistrate  and  appoint  Ui 
Pang  to  rule  over  them ,  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  PeL  In  B£ 
208  he  joined  with  Hsiang  Liang  in  raising  to  the  throne  of  Ai 
resuscitated  Ch'u  State,  under  the  title  of  '^  ^,  the  gnndn 
of  the  former  king  who  had  been  lured  to  Ch^in  and  had  bM 
returned.  On  the  death  of  Hsiang  Liang,  he  was  appointed  bf  iki 
youDg  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  soathem  army;  andpioeeii<i 
to  Hsien-yang,  the  capital  of  Ch4n,  he  anticipated  his  riTal,  Ha^l 
Chi,  nephew  of  Hsiang  Liang,  by  receiving  the  submission  of  M^ 
ying,  the  son  of  Fu  Su,  who  had  been  set  up  as  king  I?  ^j 
eanuch  Chao  Eao,  affcer  the  murder  by  the  latter  of  Hu  Hai, 
Second  Emperor.  Now  it  had  been  agreed  that  whichefer  of 
generals  should  first  enter  Hsien-yang  should  be  rewarded  wiik 
Principality  of  Ch4n.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  Liu  Pang 
than  he  issued  a  proclamation  abrogating  the  setere  laws 
existing,  and  enacted  three  simple  laws  in  their  stead, 
only  to  murder,  bodily  injury,  and  theft.  The  arriTal 
Hsiang  Chi  changed  the  face  of  a&im,  and  in  the  end  Lot 
obtained  only  Sstich^uan  and  a  part  of  Shenai,  with  tiie  liHi-^ 
Prince  of  Han.  From  this  moment  these  two  men  were  il 
enmity,  which  culminated  in  the  terrible  battle  et  I^teg-ch^ 
Eiangsu,  B.C.  205,  where  Liu  Pang  lost  oyer  a  hnodied  ftM 
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«B,  cieftpiBg  himself  by  a  miracle  from  the  field.  He  also  managed 
»  aft  a  ton  and  daaf^ter,  but  his  fieither  and  wife  fell  into  the 
ail  of  Hiiang  Chi.  Then  followed  the  long  struggle,  in  the 
lij  part  of  which  Hsiang  Chi  was  uniformly  snccessfol,  ending 
I  Iks  peace  of  0|  |i^  Eoang-wn,  which  restored  to  Lin  Pang 
a  wife  and  father;  which  peace,  at  the  instigation  of  Chang  Liang, 
m  Pfeng  at  once  proceeded  to  violate.  He  started  in  pursuit  of 
Ung  Chi,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  crushing  defeat  at  j^  ~|\ 
Eii^Ba  in  Anhui;  upon  which  Hsiang  Chi  committed  suicide  and 
k  Pkag  was  proclaimed  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  B.G. 
tt  Altar  a  short  rsign,  tronhled  by  incursions  of  the  Turkic 
%m  on  the  north-west  frontier,  he  died,  leaving  his  consort,  Lfi 
Ht  Regent  of  the  empire.  See  Chi  Htin,  Ch'gn  P'ing^  Htiang 
H,  Ham  Hiim. 

liFto  9i^.  A.D.  116-145.  Son  of  Liu  Tu,  whom  he  1336 
Msaded  in  126  as  sefenth  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty, 
s  Bother  was  a  concabine  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  spite  of  the 
ipMs.  In  120  he  was  nominated  Heir  Apparent;  but  in  consequence 
a  palace  squabble  in  which  his  wet-nurse  was  killed  through 
I  ■arhinations  of  his  father's  old  wet-nurse,  he  was  degraded 
1S4.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
I  Uar,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  him  from  the  throne; 
a  roup  (fitat  was  planned,  and  the  conspirators  were  put 
Hia  reign  was  much  troubled  by  attacks  from  the 
no,  and  the  EUen-pi  raided  Liao-tung.  Canonised  as  ^ 

i  Ak>  ^  j|| .   A  famous   painter  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  who  1336 
I  awh  a  skilful  artist  that  his  picture  of  the  Milky  Way  made 
pla  Csd  hot,  and  his  picture  of  the  north  wind  made  them  feel 
L  Hia  drawings   of  ravens   were  also   much  admired.    He  held 
m  m  GoTflrnor  of  Shu,  part  of  modem  Sedch'uan. 
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1337  Liu  Fao  ^  jg     (T.    jj^^).    12th   cent.    A.D.    A  scholar  of 
the   Sung   dynasty,   who  could  compose  at   10  yean  of  age.  He 
graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1178,  and  entered  upon  an  official  career. 
His  brilliant  talents  however  made  him  an  object  of  envy,  and  lie 
soon  retired.  He  gave  himself  the  sobriquet  of  ^  \\\  ^  ^.  and 
is  the  author  of  some  beautiful  poetry. 

1338  LiuPei  fO  ^|  (T.  tL^Y  A.D.  162-223.  A  native  of  ilie 
1^  Cho  District  in  the  north  of  Chihli,  and  a  descendant  <tf  tti 
Emperor  Ching  Ti.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Liu  Pei  and  Ui 
mother  were  reduced  to  making  straw  shoes  and  mats  far* 
livelihood.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent,  together  witki 
kinsman  whose  family  defrayed  bis  expenses,  to  study  under  Ia 
Chih.  But  he  was  no  lover  of  books,  and  preferred  amiuu| 
himself  with  horses  and  dogs.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  heM 
of  antiquity,  his  personal  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  exiok 
ordinary.  He  was  seven  feet  five  inches  in  height;  he  cooU  li^ 
behind  his  back;  his  ears  reached  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  bak 
to  his  knees.  He  possessed  the  invaluable  power  of  creating  a  goei 
first  impression ,  and  was  able  to  keep  his  countenance  under  tkij 
most  trying  circumstances.  In  A.D.  185  the  rebellion  of  the  YeDoff*| 
Turbans  broke  out,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  raise  a  coi|i 
of  volunteers.  For  this  service  he  received  an  appointment  to  ij 
petty  magistracy,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have 
universal  esteem.  There  he  remained  until  the  behaviour  of 
corrupt  Inspector  so  irritated  him  that  he  gave  the  man  a 
beating  and  left  him  tied  to  a  post,  with  the  magisterial  seal 
round  his  neck.  He  himself  took  refuge  with  Ho  Chin,  aad 
the  death  of  the  latter,  joined  in  an  expedition  againat  YAaa 
He  next  became  Magistrate  of  P'ing-yfian  in  Shaniang,  aal 
one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a  h 
assassin.    He   was   opposed   to  the  encroachmenti  off  Wao  Tt 
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[uitft   whom   be  assisted    ^  ^  Tao  Ch4en,  succeeding  on  the 

itter*s  death  to  the  goternorship  of  his  district.  The  enmity  of 

A  Po  then  cansed  Lin  Pei  to  take  refnge  with  Ts'ao  Ts^ao,  who 

ittMiwd  LO  POf  took  him  prisoner,  and  cansed  him  to  be  put  to 

lalL  The  two  heroes  now  became  great  friends,  being  constantly 

it  Mch  other's  society  and  riding  in  the  same  chariot.  Tet  when 

H  j|C  Tnng  Ch'Ang  receiyed  a  secret  commission  from  the  Emperor 

Bm  Ti  to  destroy  his  enemies  and  formed  a  plot  for  this  purpose, 

Ik  P«*s  name  was  on  the  list  of  the  conspirators.  It  was  at  this 

jactnre  that  Lin   Pei  suddenly  ^^dropped  his  chopsticks"  while  at 

iaier,  led  by  a  chance  remark  from  his  host  to  believe  that  the 

UMpraey  had  been  discovered.  Eventually  his  share  in  it  became 

bovB,   and  thenceforward  he  and  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  were  open   rivals 

im  Kuan    Tu).   Lin   Pei   fled   to  Yflan  Shao,  and  the  two  fought 

li|ilher    against   their   common    enemy    (see   Liu   Ch^an).  Shortly 

dhnrards  Chn-ko  Liang  entered  the  service  of  Liu  Pei,  and  from 

irt  tine  his  fortunes  improved.  An  alliance  with  Sun  Ch^dan  was 

bmght  about,  with  great  advantage  to  the  rising  kingdom  of  Shu. 

h  A.D.  211    f^^   Liu  Chang,  who  held  possession  of  what  is 

>lv  known   as  SsQch^uan ,  fearing  that  Ts'ao  Tb^bo  woald  absorb 

b  Iwritory,    begged  assistance  from  his  kinsman  Liu  Pei.  Thus 

Ui   Pri    gained    a    foothold   in   the  land   of  his  desire,  and  soon 

kiBHM  master  of  the  whole  of  it  under  the  title  of  ]ffi  l^l  ^ . 

i    A.D.    221,    when    the    Han  dynasty  had  ceased   to   exist,  he 

■iBed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Shu.  He  died  &t    ^  ^   Yung- 

a,  ia  haroess  to  the  last  The  dynasty  which  he  foun(le«l,  known 

I  the    ^  ^    Shu  Han   or  Minor  Han ,   is  consi(iere<l  to  be  the 

f$immU  successor  of  the  great  Han  dynasty,  although  dorin^  his 

ns  reign  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor  the  larger  portion  of 

t  cflipire   was  divided   against   them  by  the  rital  lioaa#>ji  of  Wei 

4    Wq,    constituting    the    epoch    of    the    Three    Kiug/loms.   His 
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character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  historian  of  the  period:  ^  '^He 
was  a  great   man,  bold   and  liberal.  Gifted  with  deep  penetntiott 
and    always    considerate    to    men    of   parts,   he   possessed  all  the 
qualifications  essential  to  the  founder  of  'an  empire."  Canoniied  ai 
mma^   or  :fc±. 

1339  Liu  Fiao  ^  H  (T.  :^  ^).  Died  A.D.  218.  A  distant  kinsmia 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Han,  who  in  A.D.  190  received  the 
appointment  of  Gt>vernor  of  Ghing-chou  in  modem  Hupeh.  When 
Li  Ts^ui  held  Gh^ang-an,  Liu  Piao  sent  an  envoy  to  him  with 
tribute,  and  was  ennobled  in  consequence  as  Marquis,  besides  Idng 
named  General  for  the  South  and  also  confirmed  in  his  exiitiBg 
post.   After  his  death  from  an   abscess  in   the  back,   bis  yoesgv 

I 

son  Liu  {^  Tsung,  in  whose  favour  the  elder  son  Liu  ^  (Xi 
had  been  set  aside  by  a  family  intrigue,  openly  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  Ts'ao  Ts'ao. 

1340  Liu  Fin  ^  jE^  or  Liu  Hong-tu  ^Ht-  ^^  ^'^'  ^^^ 
of  Liu  Yen,  whom  he  succeeded  as  second  mler  of  the  Soothen 
Han  State.  He  was  a  worthless  fellow,  and  was  hardly  on  the 
throne    before    he   was  assassinated  by  his  brother.  Canonised  n 

1341  Liu  Ping  ^i^.  A.D.  144-146.  Son  of  Lio  Pao,  wbomhi 
succeeded  in  145  as  eighth  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  djiu# 
Canonised  as  ^  */^  ^  *^ . 

1342  Liu  Ping    ^  ^     (T.    ^  !Q ).    5th   cent.    A.D.    One  of  ^ 
numerous    pupils  of  Euo  Yfl.   One  day   the  latter  threw  dowi  i 
mat  and   said,   '^I  want  to  get  a  smart  son-in-law.  Whoevtf 
sits  on  this  mat,  shall  have  my  daughter."  In  a  moment  lii 
on  the  mat,  and  subsequently  married  the  yoong  lady. 

1343  Liu  Ping-Chung  fH  m^   (T.   #  B|).  Died  A.D.  1274 

trusted   counsellor  of  Kublai  Khan.  In  youth  he  serred  as  a 
td  support  his  poor  parents,  but  after  a  while  retired  to  tlie 
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Wo-ftD  hiU  in  Honan  and  nltimately  entered  the  Buddhist 
■thood.  Befim  hit  aoceeaion  Eablai  Khan  summoned  Liu  before 
,  and  itnick  by  his  wide  reading  and  knowledge  consulted  him 
his  wars.  Lin  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
naistntion,  of  promoting  education,  and  of  honouring  Confucius, 
was  not  howeter  nntil  1264  that  Lin  receired  a  place  in  the 
nst  He  then  derotad  his  whole  energy  to  the  government, 
lUig  freely  on  all  subjects  and  bringing  into  notice  many 
rlhj  men.  He  caused  Peking  to  be  made  a  capital,  and  in  1271 
jnd  the  adoption  of  the  dynastic  title  j\^  YOan.  To  him  the 
igob  owed  the  regulation  of  salaries,  ceremonies,  and  official 
k.  He  died  suddenly  when  on  a  fisit  to  Xanadu,  the  summer 
iince  of  the  Emperor,  about  180  miles  north  of  Peking.  He 
I  psstfanmously  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as    ^  TF . 

1  fb-limg  IBI  Hd  it  •  S^b  ^^^'   ^D-   t^  pool*  official  of  the  1344 
f  dynasty,  who  while   arranging  to  invest  his  money  at  ten 

ssnt  per  month,  heard  the  jeering  laugh  of  a  bogy  alongside 
Ub.  He  at  once  gate  up  the  pursuit  of  gain,  declaring  that 
iss  better  to  be  poor  than  to  be  laughed  at  by  a  devil.  Ho 
wpmitly  rose  to  high  office.  [The  same  story,  with  variations, 
sU  of  one  f|  "f^  ^  Lung  Po-kao.] 
1  Vo-to  ^  ^  ^ .  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Ho-tungi  who  1345 

■killed  in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  whisky.  It  was  so 
■g  that  a  person  who  got  drunk  on  it  did  not  recover  his 
•s  fiir  a  month;  and  from  being  carried  for  sale  to  a  great 
,  it  acquired  the  name  of  H^  fH^  Crane  Goblet.  Some 
who  broached  a  jar  of  this  liquor  and  drauk  freely  of 
were  all  rendered  insensible,  and  the  whole  gan^  was  easily 
■red. 


JP^P*<>   9k^^'   ^^^  ^'^'   *25.   Son   of  Liu  Wei-ch*^n  1346 
Tuba    Kuei).   Upon   his  father's  d(>feat,  he  entered  the  service 
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of  Yao  Hsiug,  and  became  Oovernor  of  j^  ^  So-fiang  in  EannL 

< 

In  407,  dissatisfied  with  his  master's  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  Northern  Wei  State ,  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  set  liimelf 
up  as  king  of  the  Hsia  State,  naming  it  after  the  dynasty  of  old 
from  which  he  professed  to  be  descended.  He  defended  himidf 
successfnlly  against  the  Later  GhHns  and  Southern  Liangs,  and  ii 
411  built  a  new  capital.  In  413  he  adopted  the  surname  of  H 
Ho-lien,  and  in  418  he  captured  Ch'ang-an,  but  was  forced 
to  retire  in  order  to  defend  his  northern  capital  against  the  Northen 
Wei  State.  His  two  sons  who  succeeded  him  both  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  latter  and  were  executed,  and  thus  the  Hsia  SUe 
came  to  an  end  in  431.  Under  his  rule  the  punishment  for  scanped 
work  of  any  kind  was  death. 

1347  Liu  Sliao  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^f ).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  natife  of  Hu- 
tan  in  Chihli,  who  rose  by  224  to  high  office  and  was  commisBOBed 
to  collect  works  on  the  Five  CUxmcs.  He  also  edited  the  Qam 
of  Filial  Piety  ^  and  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  ^  ^  j^  i  od  tk 
division  of  mankind  into  classes  according  to  the  dispositioi  d 
each  individaal  as  ascertained  from  outward  characteristics. 

1348  Liu  Shao  ^  ^  (T.  >^  jg).  Died  A.D.  454.  Eldest  met 
Liu  I-luDg ,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Heir  Apparent  at  the  ip 
of  six.  His  evil  conduct  compelled  his  father  to  set  him  sadBi 
whereupon  he  slew  the  latter  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor.  Bi 
was  soon  captured  by  the  generals  of  his  brother  Liu  Chfln  ul 
was  promptly  executed. 

1349  Liu  Sheng  ^^  or  Liu  Hung-hsi  ^  %.  Died  A.D. 
Brother  to  Liu  Yen,  whom  he  assassinated  in  948,  mountiiig 
throne    as     third    ruler    of   the    Southern  Han   State.   He  lod 
immoral    life,    but    managed    to    add    a    part    of  Euangn  to 
dominions.  Canonised  as    F[1  ^. 

1350  Liu  Shih    ^  ^.  B.C.    75-32.   Son   of  Liu  Hafln,  whom 

1 
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neeeeded  in  B.C.  48  aa  ninth  aoTereign  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He 
VM  a  preeociooa  yoath ,  and  when  only  eight  yean  of  age  he  took 
ipcm  himself  to  remonstrate  with  his  father  upon  the  excessive 
Mwity  of  punishment  in  TOgue.  The  latter  waH  far  from  pleased, 
wd  predicted  that  this  son  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  House  of 
Bm,  —  a  prediction  which  was  not  fulfilled.  He  was  a  mild  and 
kaane  ruler,  fond  of  history,  and  skilled  in  several  musical 
iiflnimentK.  Canonised  as   ^  jj^  ^  ^ , 

Ita  Bhih   ^  f^  •  7th  cent  A.D.  The  wife  of  an  official  named   1351 
ftS   ^^^  Huan.   Upon  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsuug  presenting  her 
kaAand   with   two  pretty  concubines,  she  cut  o£f  their  hair  and 

them     bald.    The    Emperor    then    sent    a  potion   which  he 
■anded   her  to  drink,   and   which  he  said  would  cause  instant 

if  she   was  jealous;   adding   that  if  she  was  not  jealous  she 
not  drink  it.  Without  hesitation  she  drank  it  off,  saying  that 

would  be  preferable  to  such  a  life;  and  the  Emperor  was 
ft  BDch  struck  by  her  heroism  and  devotion  that  he  advised  Jen 
haa  to  remove  the  young  ladies  from  his  house. 

Al  Bhou-kuang  ^^it.  Died   A.D.   912.   Son  of  Liu  Jen-   VXM 
tag.  He    debauched   his    father*H   favourite   concubine;   and   when 
for  this,  he  seised  his  father  and  kept  him  in  confinement, 
ntly  defeating  and  killing  his  elder  brother  who  had  come 
I  the  reflcae.   In    911    he  threw   off  his  allegianctf   to  the  Liang 
yiailj.  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  the  Grout  Yen  State. 
I   the    following    year    Chou  T4-wei   was  sent   against   Iiini.  and 
MBBodad  in  taking  his  capital.  He  fled  with  two  of  liis  wives,  but 
rt  kk   way   and   was   capture<i   and   slain*    His   father   was  seized 
'  Choa  T^wei,  and  was  shortlv  aft<Twanls  h(*hea<led. 
IB  8ha   ^fS   C^'    M^)'  ^D.   1052-1078.  The  son  of  an    VXVA 
)amX     who    was   too   inflexibly    upri<^ht    for   puhlie    lifr,    aiul    who 
irad    to   seclusion   on  a  mountain  in  Ssnch'unn,   whi-re  he  ended 
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his  days  in  peace.  A  precocious  boy,  he  graduated  as  ehk  lU 
before  he  was  twenty,  and  entered  upon  official  life.  HaTingmade 
a  special  study  of  history,  he  was  employed  under  Ssti-ma  Eoiig 
upon  the  great  work  which  the  latter  was  preparing,  and  it  M 
to  his  share  to  unrayel  many  of  the  knotty  and  difficult  poiiii 
which  lay  in  the  path  of  the '  historian.  Wang  An-shih,  an  oU 
•  acquaintance,  then  wished  to  gain  his  aid  in  the  elaboratioB  of 
some  of  his  numerous  schemes;  but  Liu  pleaded  ignorance  of  Ai 
subject  and  steadily  refused  to  help,  which  led  to  permanent  3t 
feeling  between  them.  After  his  death  from  sickness,  an  offieU 
post  was  conferred  upon  his  son  in  recognition  of  the  hM^ 
contributions  to  history. 

1354  Liu  Song-Shan  ^^  |lf  (T.  ^^).  Joined  the  army  ittti 
age  of  twenty,  and  after  serving  in  no  less  than  thirteen  proTiaflfl^ 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Provincial  Commander-in-chief.  In  1888  b 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  Nien  fei,  and  drove  them  fiom  CUlii 
for  which  services  he  received  a  title  and  the  Yellow  JadnLBi 
was  killed  in  action  while  fighting  against  the  Mahomedan  nhb 
in  Shensi.  Was  canonised  as   J^  ^  • 

1355  Liu  Ta  ^  jf(E.  A.D.  57-89.' Fifth  son  of  Liu  Chang,  whi 
he  succeeded  in  76  as  third  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  djuM^ 
In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  the  Hsiung-nn  proved 
troublesome,  until  they  were  defeated  by  Pan  Ch^ao  whoao 
achievements  paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  empire 
Central  Asia.  Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  jp^  ^  ^^ . 

1356  Liu  Ta-h8ia  ^  :^  g   (T.    1^^).  A.D.  1481-1511. 
uating    as    chin    ahih    in    1464,    he  served  in   various  im| 
capacities  until  in  1502  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
He  persuaded  the  unwilling  Emperor  to  introduce  some 
but  his  objection  to  eunuch  Commandants  led  to  hit 
1506,  and  two  years  afterwards  Liu  Chin  caused  him  to  be  baai 
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to  Einrali.   In   spite   of  hii  age,  he  mmde  his  way  thiiher  with 
ooljr  one  seirnnt,  the  people  stopping  their  bosiness  to  escort  him; 
vU  when  the  officials  cnt  off  his  allowance  of  food ,  the  literati  kept 
Urn  applied.  On  the  fidl  of  lio  Chin  in  1510,  he  was  re-instated 
ml  pennitied   to  retire.  The  fame  of  his  loyalty  and  seal  for  the 
pkiie  good  reached  Korea  and  Annam,   and  the  enToys  of  those 
Msfarias  eonstantly  made  enquiries  about  him.  Canonised  as  J^  ^ . 
UlTb*mn  |B|^*   Di^   A.D.    318.  Son  and  successor  of  Liu  1357 
htng.  He  belied  the  great  promise  of  his  youth,  and  proved  a 
i«l  dissdute  ruler.  Slain  by  his  faTOurite    ^  fl^   Chin  Chun. 
UlTniail   iBllP-    A.D.    139-147.    Great    great  grandson   of  1358 
h  Ta.   He  was  placed  on   the  throne  by  Liang  Chi  in   146  as 
lath  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty,  and  in  the  following 
isr  was  poisoned  out  of  spite  by  the  same  statesman.  Canonised 

It  Timng    jM  Jg|    or  Liu  Taal    |K    (1*.    7C  19  )•    ^'^^  1359 

J).  818.  Fourth  son  of  Liu  Yflan.  In  his  youth  he  visited  the 
fiial,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  scholars  such 
I  Chang  Hua  and  Yo  Euang.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
Dsd  his  elder  brother  and  seised  the  throne,  marched  against 
lifug,  and  after  defeating  the  Imperial  forces  with  great  slaugbUir 
plnnd  the  Emperor  Huai  Ti,  whom  he  caused  to  be  poijion^l  in 
U.  His  successor,  the  Emperor  Min  Ti,  submitt«d  in  r^G  on  th«i 
of  Liu  Ts^ang  to  Ch^ang-an,  where  he  hiuJ  b^n  pr^x.!aim«;'l, 
he  died,  the  Han  State  held  all  Shansi,  ^zc^pt  th<i  ^lU*^**: 
itk,  and  Shensi,  and  it  stretcher!  south  to  tb^  -^  Iy>  nf*rr 
i  east  to  the  plain  of  Chihli  an*!  .Shanton^r.  His  M.r..«vrr.  ^ 
Ch^to  VOan-ta,  boldly  reprov*'!  him  for  w*-*.r,/  *r.^  p-.^Aif 
in  building  and  war.  ani  only  ^iftr::^^*^:  >^-.r.  -.7  u^. 
DCes  of  Liu*s  wife,  ranosi^tyj  m  S^  if^  ^r  *''''  *^'^ 
ifle  name  of  ^  ^. 
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1360  Liu  Tsung-chou  fH  ^  ^    (T.   ^  [^ .  H.  ;g^  §  an. 

ill).  A.D.  1578-1645.  A  native  of  the  Shan-yin  Disb 
CheUdang,  who  flourished  as  a  scholar  and  official  at  the  el 
the  Ming  dynasty.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1601,  and 
a  variety  of  posts;  but  his  open  denunciation  of  abuses  com 
led  to  degradation  or  dismissal  from  office.  The  political  tr 
of  his  times  affected  him  deeply;  and  when  at  length  Ni 
fell  and  the  Ming  dynasty  ceased  to  exist,  he  attempted  t 
all  to  end  his  own  life  by  drowning,  and  finally  starved  li 
to  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  |^  ,  a  work  on  the 
duty  of  man,  and  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings  1 
as  ^  "T*  ^  ^'  ^^  1622  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Ckn 
Temple. 

1361  Liu  Tsung-yflan  ^  ^  JC  (T.  -^  @ ).  A.D.  773-81 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  essayists  of  the  T'ang  ij 
and  also  famous  as  a  calligraphist.  After  rising  to  be  «K»«t 
the  Board  of  Rites,  he  became  involved  in  the  conspiracy  f 
^  ^  Wang  Shu-wfin,  and  in  815  he  was  banished  to  Ln 
in  Euangsi,  with  the  appointment  of  Governor,  in  which  f 
died.  Hence  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  if^  f^  j^ .  Some 
poems  are  deeply  tinged  with  Buddhistic  doctrines,  and  h 
wrote  a  remarkable  essay  in  defence  of  his  partiality.  "Budi 
said  he,  ^^admits  of  no  envious  rivalry  for  place  or  pows 
majority  of  its  adherents  love  only  to  lead  a  simple 
contemplation  amid  the  charms  of  hill  and  stream.  And  i 
turn  my  gaze  towards  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  age,  in  ik 
race  for  the  seals  and  tassels  of  office,  I  ask  myself  if  I 
reject  those  in  order  to  take  my  place  among  the  ranks  of' 
He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Han  Yd,  from  lA 
received   more  than  one  severe  rebuke  for  his  leaning  towtf 

^^strange  doctrine." 
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•miK-lllflll   A  tl  Ift   (T.    £  ji  «n<l  if  ^)     A.D.  1362 

1778.  A  natite  of  Shantang.  Gradiuited  as  chin  $hih  in  1724, 

la  to  fill  a  raeceanon  of  high  oflBces  of  State.  Was  sent  in 

I  tpeeial  Commiaioner  to  inyestigate  the  state  of  the  garrisons 

al  and  Hami.  When  in  the  antnmn  of  that  year  Amnrsana 

and   ravaged    the   Ili  region,  the  Oommander-in-cbief  in 

it«    named   Jfl  f^   Ynng   Chiang,    having   fallen    back  on 

Lin  recommended  the  abandonment  of  that  place  and  that 

thoold  be  made  at  Hami.  For  this  he  was  seyerely  repri- 

and  degraded  together  with  Ynng  Gh'ang.    After  a  short 

if  disgrace  he  rose  again  nntil  in  1768  he  became  President 

Board  of  Civil  OflBce.   In   1773,  whilst  on   his  way  to  an 

I   in    the    palace,    he    was  found  dead  in   his  sedan-chair. 

lOQs  honours  were  conferred  upon  him;  and  in  the  following 

s  Emperor  bestowed  upon   his  son   a  gift  which  had  been 

1  tow  the  father,  viz.  a  copy  of  the  famous  encyclopiMlia 

as  the   B  ^  ^  JS£    (*^  Chiang  T^ing^hti).  Canon  i^e'l  as 

tad  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  cent.  A.D.,  and  u  rxuk**:, 
'  with  Hsiang  Po-lnng,  among  the  Imd^fn  of  xh*:  f/.«r'j  ol 
vbo  have  sprung  from   Hupeh.    His   workt   af*r   kfuvv*.   at 

^^^tfOuoL  jH^iil  (T.  ^(g^   Di^:  AD    iV.    Vvf.  VM 
tha    Emperor   Hsiao    Wu    Ti    of  tL*:   I^u   b}.\'/   -trw* 
ka  was  created  Prince  of  ^  ^  d:L-fci.     vv^  •'-•  h-  y^-fjt 
jtdared  him  to  commit  suicio^r.   wij*^*'*,y,*r,  v»  ">»•    •   m*«v:1 
I  proclaimed  Emperor.  Hcrvt-T^rr    uk   vi^  «r^.*t    vt  ••;/'.'*  t-fM, 
to  death. 

Yflan«   by  whom   he  wa*  i<"juj^:-'.   v}     '^m'...uy  '>^'/«*i'/   Mf 
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a  youth,  he  got  into  trouble  and  was  forced  to  abscond  foraiime 
to  Korea.  Liu  Tflan  appointed  him  Prime  Minister  and  Gomnuuida- 
in-chief ,  stationing  him  at  Oh*ang-an.  On  the  assassination  of  lis 
Ts^an  he  seized  the  throne,  changing  the  name  of  the  djnastyto 
Ghao;  but  as  Shih  Lo  set  np  a  rival  Chao,  they  are  distingoiflhel 
as  Earlier  and  Later  Chao,  the  latter  ruling  over  all  the  oii^sal 
Han  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Yellow  Biver.  He  campiigBal 
with  success  against  the  ^  ^  Ti-chiang  in  Eansuh,  and  in  SB 
the  Governor  of  Liang^-chon  became  his  vassal.  In  324  he  mk 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Shih  Lo,  who  in  328  sent  Shih  Chi-Iug 
against  him;  but  he  repulsed  the  attack  and  in  turn  invaded  SUk 
Lo*s  territory,  where  however  he  was  surprised,  captured,  ui 
executed.  ELis  dynasty  ended  in  the  following  year  with  the  iM 
and  death  of  his  son. 

1366  Liu  Yeh  ^||.  A.D.  449-464.  Son  of  Liu  Chfln,  whomhi 
succeeded  in  464  as  fifth  Emperor  of  the  Liu  Sung  dynasty.  Bil 
cruelty  excited  universal  abhorrence,  and  he  was  soon  puttodarik 
by  his  father^s  Minister  ^  ^  j^  Shou  Chi-chih.  Known  a 
history  as   )^  ^. 

1367  Liu  Ten  ^  ^  (T.   ±  ^).  Died  A.D.  780.  A  native  of  $ 
Nan-hua  in  Shantung,  who  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  ttij 

Emperor  Ming  Huang  was  worshipping  at  Mt.  T*ai,  dii 
himself  by  producing  a  sacrificial  ode  upon  the  oooation.  Ha 
then    examined    by    Chang    Yfleh,    and  declared  by  him  to  to 
portent   of  national  prosperity.    The  ladies  of  the  Court 
him;  the  nobles  called  hind  '*a  divine  child*'  and  ^^6  thai 
of  the  age,**   and  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Heir 
He  rose  under  the  next  Emperor  to  be  P^resident  of  the  Bond 
Civil  Office,   in  which  capacity  he  quarrelled  with  Yang  Ton 
was  Vice  President.    Later  on ,  when  the  latter  came  into  poi 
he  caused  Liu  Yen  to  be  banished  to  Korea,  where  he  wae  iDo 
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to  eiMiBit  raicide.  An  order  was  made  to  confiscate  his  property, 
kt  ii  was  feand  that  his  poMetrions  consisted  only  of  a  few  books. 
Bi  VIS  fimd  of  nrgiDg  that  there  shonid  be  no  parsimony  in  great 
■dilikings.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  people,  and 
Us  bssk  efforts  were  directed  towards  shielding  the  poorer  clnssos 
km  iqvstiee  and  exaction. 

UlTn  H^  or  JAU  Ten  J^.  Died  A.D.  942.  Brother  of  1368 
lis  Tin,  whom  he  sncoeeded  in  911  as  second  monarch  of  the 
Kill  ling-nan  Principality.  In  915  he  threw  off  his  allegiance 
I  As  House  of  Liang.  In  917  he  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of 
rU,  and  in  918  of  the  Sonthem  EEan  State.  His  reign  was 
iKkad    ehiefly    by    his   eztraTagance   and   cmelty.    Canonised   as 

111. 

to  Tin  H  H.  Died  A.D.  911.  Founder  of  the  ^  ^  Ling-  1369 
m  PMadpality.  He  was  the  son  of  a  GoTemor  of  ^  FAng-chon 

Bnogtong,  who  in  905  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Ignm;  and  upon  the  £sll  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  he  sent  tribute 

Gha  Wte,  who  ennobled  him  as  Prince. 

A  Tin  IN  E9  (''''*  ^'^)-  ^-^-  1241-1293.  A  native  of  1370 
*teg  in  Chihli,  who  as  a  boy  showed  signs  of  nnnsnal 
Upon  the  death  of  his  £sther,  his  mother  married  again; 
i  ka  altneted  attention  by  the  fiUal  manner  in  which  he  behaTed 
sasis  Us  stepfisther.  The  family  was  very  poor,  bnt  strictly  honest 
i  higlli  in  1282,  through  the  influence  of  Pn-hn-mn,  he  obtained 
iSdal  post,  which  however  he  resigned  in  order  to  tend  his 
k  aotfier.  In  1291  he  was  again  summoned  to  Court,  and  bnt 
'  Us  Culing  health  would  have  been  placed  upon  the  Grand 
Ha  lived  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  a  cottage  which  he 
f^  Peace  with  Culture,  from  Chu-ko  Liang's  &mous 
«  ^Uve  in  peace  in  order  to  cultivate  thyself.**  Canonised  as 
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1371  Liu  Yin-shu  fj  jg  ti  (T.  ;|e  4  and  ^  ^.H.  H  ji 

A.D.  1636-1723.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Han-ch'6ng  in  Sheni 
graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1676,  and  after  serving  with  grea 
as  Censor  and  Taot^ai  was  dismissed  for  disagreeing  w 
superiors  over  a  murder  case.  At  his  home  he  earned  fi 
public  works,  especially  by  placing  a  chain  to  facilitate  the 
of  the  Lung-m6n  Gorge  of  the  Yellow  River.  In  1703  the  I 
E^ang  Hsi,  meeting  him  on  one  of  his  tours,  re-instated  U 
'  in  1708  he  was  made  Qovernor  of  Eueichou,  where  h 
administration  endeared  him  to  all  classes.  In  1714  he  w 
to  investigate  the  position  at  Hami,  which  was  then  attM 
Ts'S  Wang  Arabtan;  and  for  advising  merely  the  garriso 
that  place  and  a  waiting  policy,  he  was  sentenced  to  dei 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment,  and  after  three  j 
was  recalled;  and  in  1722  he  occupied  the  highest  seat 
banquet  given  to  a  thousand  old  men  to  celebrate  the  0 
year  of  the  £mperor*s  reign.  Author  of  two  works  on  thi 
and  Autumn  Annals  and  the  Canon  of  Changes^  and  of  a(M 
of  essays  entitled    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1372  Liu  Ying  ^J  ^.  B.C.  205—188.  Eldest  son  of  Liu  Pang 
he  succeeded  in  194  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Han  dym 
was  soon  deprived  of  all  power  by  his  mother  (see  L&  Hi 
remained    a  virtual  nonentity  until  his  death.    Canonised 

1373  Liu  Ying  ^  ^ .  Born  A.D.  4.  Great  great  grandaoB 
HsUn.  He  was  placed  upon  the  throne  in  A.D.  6  as  fl 
sovereign  of  the  Han  dynasty  by  Wang  liang,  who  depi 
in  A.D.   9  with  the  tiUe  of  ^  ^  '^  •  1®  known  in  h 

1374  Liu  Yu  ^  Hf.  A.D.  98-125.  Qrandson  of  lin  Tft,  M 
cousin  to  Lia  Lung  whom  he  sacceeded  in  106  u  aixft 
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if  tbf  Etatern  Han  dynasty.  His  accession  to  the  throne  was 
portMMled  in  early  days  by  a  bright  halo  which  sarrounded  his 
Mliag.  Abo,  a  red  serpent  was  discovered  in  his  bed.  His  reign 
iH  marked  by  earthquakes,  floods ,  and  droughts,  —  in  spite  of 
hi  bet  tliat  two  yellow  dragons  and  one  rA't-/tn  appeared  in  Honan; 
d  Um  distress  was  on  one  occasion  so  severe  that  men  were 
liieid  to  eating  one  another.  Canonised  a^  ^  ^  ^  ^  1p^  • 
iaTft  mig^  (T.  ^^  and  #^).  A.D.  356-422.  The  1375 
■idsr  of  the  Lin  Sung  dynasty.  Born  at  P^ng-ch'^ng,  of  poor 
imitB,  he  claimeil  descent  from  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  the 
lu  dynasty.  After  a  scanty  education  he  began  life  us  a  seller 
Fstiaw  sandals;  but  in  399  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  by  the 
iai«y  he  displayed  against  the  rebel  J^  j^  Sun  £n  he  soon 
[iMaed  a  command.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  quelling 
s  rebellions  of  Huan  HsClan,  J&.  ^  ^^  HsCln,  and  gil  |^ 
iho  Tsnng;  for  which  services  he  was  made  Field  Marshal  in 
1«  and  in  4? 6  became  Commander-in-chief,  with  the  title  of 
ifcs  of  Sang.  He  ultimately  succeeded  in  carrying  the  boundary 
Iks  Chin  empire  right  up  to  the  Yellow  River.  In  419  he  caused 
r  Bnperor  An  Ti  to  be  strangleil,  and  set  up  the  latter*8  brother 
Iks  Emperor  Kung  Ti.  Sixteen  months  later,  Kung  Ti  abilicated 
kis  favour;  whereupon  he  mounted  the  throne,  with  his  capital 
Raaking,  for  an  uneventful  reign  which  was  cut  short  by  death 
tUa  two  years.  Canonised  as  ]ji^  ^ . 

^^^  M^  C^'iHl^^)'  ^I)*  439-472.  Eliventh  son  of  ISTft 
I  I-laog,  and  uncle  of  Liu  Yeh  whom  he  succeeded  in  4G4  as 
Ik  aorereign  of  the  Liu  Sung  dynasty.  In  the  thinl  Vfiir  of  his 
pi  Boat  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces  revtdted,  and 
i  aaiMxed  all  the  provinces  north  and  west  of  the  river  Huai. 
dam  all  his  brothers  but  one,  and  in  his  latter  day»<  wantonly 
id    BAoy    high    oflBcers.    A    devout    Buddhist,    lie    built    a    vast 
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monastery  in  Hnnan,  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  the  people. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  fond  of  men   of  learning.  Canoniied 

1377  lAVL  Yil  §Si  §L  (T.  ^  M)-  ^-D.  463-477.  Adopted  wn  of 
Liu  Yfl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  472  as  seventh  Emperor  of  the 
Liu  Sung  dynasty.  He  was  soon  slain  by  Hsiao  Tao-ch'6ng,  one 
of  the  four  Regents.  The  arrogant  boy  had  found  Hsiao  sleepug 
naked  in  his  house,  and  had  insisted  on  shooting  blunt  arrowiai 
a  target  which  he  painted  on  the  Regent's  belly.  Known  in  histoij 

as   iff  ^  3E   0'    i  S   or   S  1^- 

1378  Liu  Yti  ^  U^  (T.  ^  ^t^).  Died  A.D.  1143.  A  native  of  J|i 

Fu-ch'eng  in  Chihli,  whose  ancestors  were  agricultural  labonnA 
Graduating  as  chin  shih^  he  became  a  Censor,  and  by  1124  m 
Chief  Justice  in  modern  Shansi.  The  advance  of  the  Chin*  Tiitiii 
caused  him  to  quit  his  post  and  take  to  flight;  however  in  119 
he  was  appointed  Prefect  at  Chi-nan  in  Shantung.  As  there  w«i 
troubles  in  the  province  he  applied  for  a  transfer;  at  whieh  Ai 
high  authorities  were  disgusted,  and  promptly  refused  his  reqnflA 
He  accordingly  departed  in  high  dudgeon ;  and  when  in  the  winlff 
the  Chin^  Tartars  invested  the  city,  he  renounced  his  allegiuMi 
and  took  service  with  them.  In  1130  he  was  proclaimed  Empenr 
of  the  Great  Ch4  dynasty,  with  his  capital  at  Ta-ming,  which  b 
shifted  in  1132  to  K'ai-f§ng  Fu  in  Honan.  Alarmed  by  the  ffS* 
cesses  of  Yo  Fei,  he  sent  to  the  Chin'^  Tartars  for  aid;  botert 
long  he  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the  ImperiaUsi 
and  was  relegated  by  the  Tartars  to  private  lifei  with  the  tills 

1379  Liu  Tti-hBi  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  772-842.  A 

of  Chihli,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  and  became  a  Cemor. 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  vnth  3E  iSi  ^  Wang  Sho-^ 
and   when   in    806   the   Emperor  Hsien  Tsang  came  to  the  thfl 
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iDg  Sha-wte  fell,  he  was  banished  to  a  poet  in  Tttnnan. 
vHng  in  Tariooe  remote  regions  he  returned  to  the  capital, 
the  recommendation  of  P^ei  Tu  was  appointed  secretary  in 
ird  of  Rites;  bat  when  the  latter  retired,  he  was  again 
d  to  the  proTinces.  His  great  worth  as  a  poet  was  however 
oognised   by   Po  Chd-i,    who  called  him  *'a  hero  of  song;*' 

tbe  year  before  he  died  he  was  promoted  to  be  President 
Board  of  Rites.  In  composition  he  was  snch  a  purist  that 
a  beautiful    poem   unfinished   because  it  was   necessary   to 

eharacter  f^  dumplings^   which    character  was  not  to  be 
in    the    Confucian    Canon.   Many   of  bis  verses  were  of  a 

torn,  and  these  often  involved  him  in  trouble  with  his 
%.  See  P'fi  Th. 

"^^^   M^    CI**    TCM)'   ^^   ^^    310.    A  descendant  ViSO 
■ride  chieftain,  to   whom    the    first    Emperor    of  the   Han 

had  given  a  kinswoman  in  marriage  and  who  took  the  surname 
9  won  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  and  in  290 
Gkneralissimo  of  the  Five  Turkic  Tribes  of  Shausi.  In  304 

the  titlee  of  Khan  and  King  of  Han;  and  in  308  he 
led   himself  the   first  Emperor  of  a  new   Han  dynasty,  the 

which  was  changed  in  A.D.  319  'to  Chao.  In  309  his  son 
nig  and  the  ex-robber  Shih  Lo  attacked  the  Imperial  armies, 
the  following  years  acquire<l  for  him  all  the  southern  half 
ri  aod  eastward  as  far  as  Shantung,  often  appearing  uiulor 
b  of  Lo-yang  itself. 

™K  MW   (T.    ^iia    H.   ^Ijg).   A.D.  1720-1805.   |:JSI 
Lia  T^ung-hsOn.   He   graduated   as    <7/iy<   /i/if/i   in   1751.  and 
be  a  Grand    Secretary  and  a  Senior   (luanlian    of  tin*  Heir 
i.  Hie  collection  of  poems,  entitled   ^  |^  ^  ^<  i^*  ^till 
Inirsd,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Cl.'if^icR,  th<'  histori(*8. 

poela,  was  profound.   He  wn?*  nUiy  tumows  as  a  calligrapliiflt. 
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But  he  cared  to  be  remembered  only  for  couduct,  and  m 
store  by  his  literary  ability.  He  desired  a  friend  to  write 
as  of  one  who  had  a  great  reputation  but  who  felt  that 
not  succeeded  in  achieving  anything,  great  or  small.  He  1 
the  date  of  his  death  many  years  before  it  occurred,  anc 
every  preparation,  even  to  the  inscription  on  his  toa 
Canonised  as   ^  ]^  • 

1382  Liu  Tung.fu  ^  ^  ig  (T.  *^  aft).  Bom  A,D.  1835.  A 
of  Kuangsi,  who  was  captured  by  the  T^ai-p^ngs  at  an  eai 
but  in  1862  joined  the  Imperial  army.  Subsequently  he  < 
the  rebel  ^^J^  Li  Tang-ts'ai,  and  took  command 
forces  which  he  established  on  the  Tongking  border.  Wb 
French  proceeded  to  conquer  Tongking,  Liu  and  his  so-callec 
Flags  joined  the  Annamite  government  and  oflTered  a  ib 
resistance;  but  in  March  1884  they  were  driven  from  Sont 
Bacninh,  and  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  China.  In  July  1885 
honoured  with  the  title  of  baturu^  and  was  received  with 
at  Canton  in  the  following  January.  In  1887,  on  the  ditba; 
of  his  Black  Flags,  he  was  appointed  Brigade  General  at 
and  was  ordered  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hainan  rebeUiQ 
the  same  year  he  had  audience  at  Peking.  He  remained  aft 
as  Commodore  and  General  until  September  1804,  wl 
volunteered  against  the  Japanese,  and  was  sent  to  Forma 
the  Japanese  were  too  much  for  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  ] 
he  accomplished  nothing.  At  length  he  was  glad  to  escape,  d 
as  a  woman  with  a  child  at  the  breast,  to  the  mainland.  ; 
subsequently  offered  a  post  as  Brigade  General  in  Kuangtung 
he  declined. 

1383  Lo-ch'ang  Eiing  Chu  |$  §  ^  ^ .  6th  and  7tli  om 
The  Princess  of  Lo-ch^ang,  daughter  of  the  last  Empwoi 
Oh^Su  dynasty.  She  was  married  to  a  man  named   |^  ||^  ^ 
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ni*jMi;  and  on  lepwmtiog  from  him  in  the  trooblet  which  broogfat 

NT  tifther's  line  to  a  cloee,  she  gaTe  him  half  a  broken  mirror,  with 

k  inderBtanding  that  on  a  eertain  day  the  was  to  offer  the  other 

■If  far  tale  in   the  market-plaee,  and   thns  afford   a  clae  to  her 

rkmbootL    Meanwhile,   it  fell  to  her  lot  to   be  taken   into  the 

ngBo  of  Yang  Sn;  neTertheleei,  on  the  appmnted  day  she  managed 

>  gH  her  half  of  the  mirror  eipoeed  for  tale  as  agreed  npon.  Her 

Hhaad   was  on   the  look-ont,   and  tracked  her  to   the  palace  of 

'iig  Sot  who  on  hearing  the  story  at  once  caused  her  to  be 
*--   *  > 

io  Chin-shim   JS  ^  Jf    (T.    ^  ff-.   H.    ft  fig ).   AD.  «s* 

4tt— 1547.  A  natife  of  T*ai-ho  in  Eiangsi.  Htr  graduated  as 
b  aUA  in  1493;  and  after  holding  Tarions  posts  in  the  Han-Iin 
Ukgs  and  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Nanking,  in  1522  he  was  made 
MdsDt  of  the  Board  of  Ciril  Office.  In  1527.  dusatis6ed  with 
U  administration  of  gOTsrnment,  he  retire<J  into  priTate  life.  He 
m  the  author  of  the  ffl  ^  IB ,  a  work  in  which  BuJdhism  is 
Mpaied  disadfantageonsly  with  Coofncianism :  ao^l  of  the  ^  ^ 
|P|||j«  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings.  He  was  caooiji9e<l 
I  xtt*   *"^   ^°    ^''^   ^^  tablet    was   pIace<J   io    the  CoDfucbo 

0  Utag-ln  IS  B  #  (T.  il  E .  H.  ^^)  Born  AD.  WS^i 
M.  A  native  of  Foochow,  who  at  the  age  of  9eTeat«.fQ  was  place<i 
Iks  Naval  School  in  connection  with  the  arsenal  fouii<It-il  at 
Island  by  the  late  M.  Giquel.  In  1877  L*-  w.u*  ^.-nt  to 
and  attended  lectures  at  Kin^^'s  College.  I»ii!on.  In  1^7S 
attached  to  the  mission  of  Kuo  Sunir-tao.  a!)<l  in  1*<79 
a  transferred  to  Berlin.  In  1881  he  r*'turii*'«l  to  riiin;i  auA  a^ted 
SBcretary  to  Li  Hung-chang.  In  IS95  h**  wa*  .tHrn-tary  of  the 
tt»  BiiMJon  to  Shimonoseki.  In  1890  he  lu  toniptni*-!)  Li  Ilun^^- 
mg  on  his  visit  to  Russia  and  other  countrie«.  ami  wiitv  u|ipointe4l 
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a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Victorian  Order.  In  NoTember  of  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  as  Minister  to  the  Coart  of  St.  James*, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  May  1897.  He  speaks  Eogliih 
fluently,  and  is  the  author  of  a  translation  into  Chinese  of  Problem 
on  Nautical  Astronomy  and  Navigation ,  by  Jeans ,  and  abo  of  t 
pamphlet  on  Indeterminate  Equations. 

1386  Lo  Fu  ^  ^  •  A  very  beautiful  and  chaste  woman  who  liied 
under  the  Han  dynasty.  One  day,  when  she  was  out  picbsg 
mulberries,  the  Prince  of  Chao,  in  whose  service  her  husband  wy, 
began  to  make  advances  to  her.  She  at  once  seized  her  lute  uA 
broke  into  song,  in  order  to  express  her  feelings. 

1387  Lo  Jao-tien  ^^^{T.^j^).  A.D.  1793-1854.  GradoiM 
as  chin  shih  in  1829,  and  by  1849  was  Governor  of  HupeL  Ii 
1852  he  was  commissioned  to  inspect  the  defences  of  Hunao,  mJ 
successfully  held  Ch^ang-sha  against  the  "Fai-pMngs.  In  1853  hi 
went  as  Viceroy  to  Yunnan,  where  he  managed  to  keep  tin 
rebellious  Mahomedans  under  control.  He  died  while  engaged  ii 
an  attack  upon  a  local  rebel ,  and  was  canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

1388  Lo  Euan-Chung  |^  ;p^  4*  *  ^^^^  ^°^-  ^-^-  ^  °^^^^  of  ChW 

t^ang  in  Chehkiang,  and  a  novelist  to  whose  pen  the  fiunoM 
romance,  ^  '^  ^ ,  has  been  wrongly  attributed.  See  ShihUmrffk 

1389  Lo  Eung-3r(ian  |^  ^  1^  •  A  magician ,  who  is  said  to  btH 
conducted  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  to  the  palace  of  the  mooii 
He  threw  his  staff  into  the  air,  and  it  became  a  dazsling  bri^: 
over  which  the  adventurous  travellers  passed  with  safety.  In  ttl! 
moon  the  Emperor  witnessed  a  performance  of  singing  and 
by  beautiful  maidens,  and  on  his  return  to  earth  he  organised 
famous  body  of  operatic  artists  known  as  the  ^  QJ  ^  f^ 
Garden  Performers. 

1390  Lo  Pi  ^  ^}^^  (T.   ^^,y  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of 
in   Eaaugsi,  and  a  distinguished  scholar.   Author  of  the   X(  jfetl 
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ry,  M  to  ipeakv  of  prehistoric  times,  ending  as  it  does  with 
ISlh  eaotory  B.C. 

Pin-wmng  JSff  ^  £  •  7th  cent  A.D.  A  natiTe  of  I-wq  in  1391 
ikisDg,  who  early  distingnished  himself  as  a  poet  and  reeeifed 
ippmntment  under  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsnog  of  the  Pang  drnasty. 
khe  death  of  this  monarch,  A.D.  684,  Lo  espoused  the  cause 
M  legitimate  heir  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Empress  Wo  Hoo. 
two  princes  under  whose  banner  he  was  fighting  were  captnred 
pot  to  death.  There  is  no  record  of  his  own  £ite.  bat  it  is 
;  likely  that  he  perished  with  them.  Some  say  that  he  retired 
\  BU>nasiery  and  became  a  Boddhist  priest  Was  one  of  the 
ir  Heroes**  of  the  Pang  dynasty  (see  Yamg  Ck'imma). 

Flnc-ohang  JSfffgjg^  (T.   flj  H »    ^-^    179S-1§<7.  A  UK 

It  of  Fatshan  near  Canton,  who  at  17  years  of  ag«  was  cook 
IS  say  slate)  in  a  gentleman's  £Mnily.  There  he  used  to  listen 
be  lessons  gifen  by  the  tntor  to  the  establishment,  and  ere 
;  composed  an  essay  which  attracted  so  mnch  notice  that  Lis 
ksr  prorided  him  with  a  suitable  edacation  and  gate  k:a  one 
III  danghters  in  marriage.  In  doe  conne  he  gradaat«<  aa  "hin 

and  was  appointed  to  the  Hau-Iin  College.  Afier  *<;n:<r  T«an 
istropolitan  offices  he  became  a  Censor  in  1840  and  m^^sior^ijKd 
I  fereign   afEurs  (see   Pan  Shih-^n).   From    I8S0  Vj    1^>  Lf: 

(Soremor  of  Hnnan,  and  kept  the  proTince  Im\j  '',*Af  of 
•ping  rebeb.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  io  porfuit  of  rr.ik 
fm  into  Ssflch^nan,  of  which  proTince  he  b<Ka:r.«r  V.'>:ro7  -*' 
I.  He  socceeded  in  checking  the  rek-'.f.  an*]  captr«r«:«;  rr..r.  T^ 

himself  as  he  was  attempting  to  paM  op  tr.fr  ^£  ^|  C.'..<trj« 
ig  valley  in  1863.  His  8olK>r}io.»t««.  c.ir^fr^i.j  ««::w>»<  ^ci'i 
ad  nnder  his  own  eye,  rose  in  mar^j  ca-^  to  ''"^yj  .•TStfUngt 
ions  in  the  empire,  the  most  Dot.'tM*-  nn^otiii  tr.^r.%  U-.:i/  Tft^ng 
fra.    Incorruptible   in   his  official   rupk/.tj.    irj    j'r;f4>    .Jt    h«: 
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was  simple  and  unostentatious,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make 
visits  of  ceremony  on  foot,  carrying  his  own  cards.  He  became 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary  in  1865.  Canonised  as    ^^• 

1393  Lo  Tse-nan  ^^^  (T.  >fiti  ^.  H.  jj§  |lj).  A.D.  1807- 
1856.  Of  extremely  poor  family,  he  remained  a  mere  student  outil 
the  breaking  out  of  the  T^ai-p4ng  rebellion  when  he  was  ordered 
to  enrol  the  local  Hunanese,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  force 
famous  later  on  as  the  Braves  of  Hunan.  In  1853  he  was  sent  bf 
TsSng  Kuo-fan  to  Eiangsi.  Recalled  to  Hunan,  he  subeeqoentlj 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Wu-ch'ang  and  in  drifing 
the  rebels  down  to  Eiukiang.  In  1855  he  was  fighting  in  Eiangii; 
but  on  Wu-ch*aug  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  rebeb,  be 
hastened  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  conjunction  with  Hu  Lin-yi,  and 
was  killed  by  a  shot  when  repelling  a  sortie.  Canonised  m  j^||' 

1394  Lo  Ts^ung.yen  H  fg  ^  (T.  #  ^).  A.D.  1072-1135.  A 
native  of  Fuhkien,  who  led  a  studious  but  aimless  life  until  hi 
was  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  diaciple  of  Yang  ShiL 
In  1132  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  cha  jen  and  a  poitii 
Assistant  Magistrate.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^f^  ^&  ^  Iff 
a  work  designed  to  show  that  the  disasters  of  the  Sung  dynai^ 
were  due  to  the  abandonment  by  the  Emperor  Sh6n  Tsung  ui 
his  successors  of  the  principles  of  their  ancestors.  In  1614  hewai 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1395  Lo  Yin  ^  ^   (T.  flS  |^).  A.D.  883—909.  A  natire  of  ChHet- 
t^aiig   in   Chehkiang,   who   distinguished  himself  in  early  youth  If 
his   beautiful  poems  and   was  patronised  by  the  llinister  ||( 
Oh^ng  T^ieu.  He  was  however  very  ugly;  and  a  daughter  of 
T4en,  who  had  previously  been  fascinated  by  his  verset,  when 
she  bad  seen  the  author  would  never  look  at  them  ftgain.  He 
to   high    office   under  Ch^eii   Liu,   and    his   works    were  pu^ 

with  the   title  of  J^  ^  ^  ^  ^.  On  one  oocaaion  he  wmli 

1 
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I  eoDgntalatiDg  a  young  man  who  had  graduated  as  chin  $hih; 
mpon  the  fiither  of  the  latter  said  to  his  son,  *'I  do  not 
jiifcolate  70Q  io  maeh  on  having  gained  year  degree  as  on 
■g  reeeifed  a  poem  from  Lo  Tin.'* 

Tu  1^  ^ .  4th  eent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Hsiang-yang  in  Hnpeh,  1396 
isriy  distingaished  himaelf  by  his  scholarship.  He  was  a  petty 
■nfal  and  energetic  oflSoial  ander  Hnan  W6n.  On  one  occasion, 
I  there  was  a  general  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  '^seeing  off** 
ivly-appointed  Gh>Ternor,  he  arrived  late  for  the  function.  Huan 
I  ssked  why  he  was  behind  time.  ^^I  was  stopped  on  the  road  /* 
iplied,  **by  a  devil,  who  jeered  at  me,  saying,  I  notice  you 
ilways  going  to  see  others  off,  but  nobody  ever  goes  to  see 
o£**  Struck  by  the  point  of  this  remark,  Huan  W6u  made 
Oorarnor  of  Hsiang-yang.  He  had  a  weakness  for  wine,  and 
over  was  not  ashamed  to  go  about  asking  to  be  allowed 
kare  in  sacriSdal  feasts.  Huan  W6n  rebuked  him  for  this. 
If,  **If  you  want  food,  why  not  come  to  me?**  ^'Ah,**  said  Lo 
^eren  if  you  were  to  give  me  food  today,  what  should  I  do 

ffwwr 

Hn  m^  (T.  #1^).  let  cent.  B.C.  A  naUve  of  (*h4,  1397 
s  Cunily  had  been  physicians  for  many  generations.  He  hiuiRelf 
id  ander  his  father,  and  acquired  a  vast  knowledge  of  drugs 
thar  properties,  showing  such  marked  ability  that  he  was 
id  to  turn  his  energies  to  an  oflBcial  career.  After  a  course  of 
'  ka  received   a  post  at   the   capital,    and   ultimately    rose  to 

aSee  ander  Wang  Mang.  He  got  into  trouble  for  alleged 
el  of  duty  in  regard  to  a  raid  of  bandits  anil  was  cashiored; 
r«r  for  the  sake  of  past  services  Wang  Mang  alloweil  him  to 

with  a  patent  of  nobility.  He  was  famous  for  his  persuasive 
a,  and  the  "lips  and  tongue**  of  Ix)u  ITu  were  coupled  at 
g-on  with  the  "pen  and  memorials'*  of  Ku  Vung. 
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1398  Lou  Lan ,  The  Prince  of  ^  |i  BE  •  ^  Turkic  chieftain  who 
murdered  several  Chinese  envoys  under  the  Han  dynasty,  and  was 
at  last  assassinated  when  drunk  by  the  emissaries  of  Fu  Chieh-tifl. 

1399  Lou  Shih-te   #  gJB  111   (T.    ^jp. ).  Died  A.D.  700.  A  nadfe 

of   ||^  ]^   Ydan-wu  in   Honan ,    who   graduated   as    chin  $hih  and 

by   674  had   risen  to   be  a  Supervising  Censor.   He  then  nuaed  i 

volunteer  force   to  operate  against  the  Turfan,  and  was  rewarded 

for   his  services    by   a   high    military    appointment.    Some   twenty 

years  later  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turbn, 

and  was  dismissed   to   the  provinces.   In  697  he  was   restored  to 

favour  and  ennobled;   and  in  700  he  was  nominated  to  take  coffl- 

mand    against '  the    troublesome    Turkic    tribes.    He    died  howerer    i 

i 
before    the   campaign   began.  His  name   was  coupled   with  that  d 

Hao    Ch^u-chiin,    and   he  was   especially   noted   for  his  great  ib^ 

bearance.    On    one    occasion,    when   urging  his   brother,  who  wn 

Governor  of  ^   Tai-chou,  to  practise  this  virtue,  the  latter  askei 

him,   *1f  a  man  were  to  spit  in   my  face,  should   I   not  wipe  it 

off?"  "That  would   only  inflame  his  anger,**  he  replied,  "you  hid 

better  let  it  dry  on.**  Canonised  as    ^ . 

1400  Lu  Chao-lin  M  flfl  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  7th  cent  A,D.  A  natiif 
of  ^  Yu-chou  in  Chihli,  who  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  '*Fotf 
Heroes'*  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  (see  Yang  ChHung).  He  oommittBi 
suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the    |^  ^ing  riwer. 

1401  Lu  Chi    ^  jf^   (T.  ^^).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  EiangHi.! 
who  at  the  age  of  six  was  taken  to  see  Ytlan  Shn.  The  latter  give  hi 
an  orange,  part  of  which  the  boy  concealed  in  his  weit  but  wU 
rolled  out  when   he   prostrated  himself  at  taking  leawe.  Ytlan 
asked   him   if  he    thought   it  right    to    pocket  things   at  a 
house;    upon   which  the   boy   excused    himself   by    saying  that 
wished  to  take  some  of  the  orange  home  to  his  mother.  He 
up   a  flue  handsome  fellow   and   a  great  student,   his   ehi«f  hoi 
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Wag  aitroDomy.  Although  he  accepted  a  military  command  under 

Su  Ch^Clan,  he  did   not  relinquish  his   studies.    He  constructed  a 

mUiIuI  map;   he  annotated  the  Canon  of  Changes;  and  finally  he 

tmkM  his  own  death,  which  happened  at  the  early  age  of  82. 

lAGU  1^^   (T.    dbllS).    A.D.    261-308.    The   son    of  an  1402 

<leul  under  the   Wu  dynasty.   He  was  seren  feet  in  height,  and 

^  a  foice  like  thunder.    Upon   the  fall  of  the  House  of  Wu  he 

MirBd  to  his   natife   place  in  Kiangsu,   where  he  defoted  himself 

to  itudy  for  ten  years.  In  289  be  and  his  brother,  Lu   ^    Yfin, 

PiMeeded  to  the  capital,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Chang 

Bii  they  both   receifed  posts.  Entering  the  service  of  Prince   ^ 

Lq  of  f'hao,  he  shared  his  master's  downfall  and  was  condemned 

te  death.    From    this   fate   he  was  saved   by  Prince  ^    Ying  of 

Q^hg-tu,   to  whose  fortunes   he  at  once  closely  attached  himself. 

wkn  the  latter,  at  his  advice,   took  up  arms  against  the  Prince 

rf  Ch^ang-sha,    he    was    entrusted    with    a    command.    His  troops 

OTtver  being  defeated,  their  repulse  was  attributed  by  a  scoundrel, 

^  owed  Lu   YQn  a  grudge,   to  treachery   on   the  part  of  their 

KMmaader.    Prince  Ying  was  highly  iuceused,  and  cuuseil  him  to 

H  ssiasd  aud  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  aud  bis  two 

ns.   It   is  said   that   when   this   unjust  act  became  known  to  the 

ridien,   there  was   not  one   who   could   refrain  from  weeping.  He 

■d  his   brother,   who   was   very   clever  and   could   compose   ut  six 

svs  of  age,  are  known  as  ''the  Two  Lu.*'  See  Ku  Jumu 

aChn  tHifiA  (T.  •T'M)-  ^^^  ^^'  ^S**"-  ^"  unworthy  1403 
who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  T4  Tsun^  of  tht*  T'aug 
•  That  sovereign  raised  him  in  781  to  Ih.*  tlie  colleague  of 
Ten,  just  when  the  latter  begun  to  tlccline  in  favour  after 
compassed  the  death  of  the  wim*  and  upright  Liu  Vt*n.  Lu 
nTs  tmiher  and  his  grandfather  had  roiitlvrtMl  tunincnt  services  to 
\  Stete;  but  Lu  (Vi  himself  was  despise<l  for  his  want  of  (ulucation 
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and  for  the  criuging  seryility  which  distiDgnished  his  manner,  whil 
for  repnlsiveness  of  form  and  feature  he  was  absolutely  a  bywo! 
at  Court.  His  skill  of  address  recommended  him,  neferthelesB, 
the  Emperor;  and  in  a  few  months  he  managed  to  procure  t 
downfall  of  his  colleague  Tang  Ten,  in  whose  place  he  got  tl 
Emperor  to  appoint  a  nonentity,  named  |i^  ^  Euan  Po,  so  th 
practically  the  whole  power  fell  into  his  hands.  Then  bagio  a 
career  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  forced  loans  and  heaTy  taxatioif 
which  culminated  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army,  and  finaUy  M  b 
the  revolt  of  Li  Huai-kuang  and  to  his  own  degradation.  The  bfliottei 
Emperor  still  clung  to  his  favourite,  and  in  785  made  him  Gofenor 
of  Jao-chou ;  but  yielding  at  length  to  the  public  outcry,  be  Mi 
him  to  a  minor  post  in  Shensi  where  he  shortly  afterwudi  diiii 
It  was  said  of  him  by  Liu  AuHBhih  that  he  was  unworthy  to  to 
not  only  his  own  father  and  grandfather  but  even  his  own  Mi 
an  upright,  honourable  man  and  a  worthy  representative  of  Uf 
ancestral  line. 
1404  Lu  Chia  ^  ^ .  2nd  and  3rd  cent  B.C,  A  native  of  the  CM 
State,  whose  ready  wit  and  subtlety  of  argument  gained  him 
distinction  as  one  of  the  itinerant  politicians  of  the  day.  Sli 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Han  dynasty,  he  was  sent  hj 
Emperor  to  convey  a  seal  of  oflBce  to  Chao  T'o  who  had  p 
himself  Prince  of  Tdeh  (Euangtung  and  Euangsi),  and  to 
the  declaration  of  his  allegiance.  He  succeeded  so  weU  ia 
mission  that  the  Emperor  appointed  him  a  llinister  of  Stafciii 
retired  from  oflBce  under  the  Empress  LH  Hon,  of  whoae 
family  aggrandisement  he  disapproved.  Re-instated  nnder  the 
Hsiao  WSu  Ti,  B.C.  179,  he  was  again  sent  to  Tfleh  and 
thither  in  great  state,  once  more  to  perform  his  tuik 
complete  satisfaction  of  his  master.  He  died  at  an 
leaving  behind  him  an  account  of  his  travels.  His  memocy  i 
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pnnr?ed  at  Canton  by  the  shrine  erecMii  ia  sizotHLr  -^^t'^  ^ 
UGhih  JJS^^Cr.^  $^).  DM  A.D.  \\fi.  A  x^t.  :c  Ci::i::.  M4e 
of«8  feet  in  height,  with  a  voiee  lik*  a  Kil.  ai^i  ^.Tut  •;  izlls 
•  finl  of  wine  without  getting  dmak.  Ht  i6a»:  xsificr  Ma  «*i3^. 
Md  hcame  renowned  for  his  exiensiT'^  ^t^strziz:z-  m  wm  Uft  vx^-r 
Ugb  Minister  of  State  who  fentored  to  reaue  isie  hszxmrj  nfsuBcr^ 
tf  Ting  Gio  and  his  scheme  to  depose  usie  Es:;«£r?r  Et  v-m  'jlt^xt^^twh 
ritk  death,  but  in  conseqnenee  of  i&»  :^»r»]«Bi»  i(f  Tf  i^  Yrvr 
ilweii  only  dismissal,  after  which  ':a  re-u.nr:  *%  h  irtm-ru^  .t 
!UUi.  He  gave  directions  that  he  f£«^:  s«  vcri^fi  w.v^iir:  t,  wf» 
iif  liTiDg  that  his  mortal  frame  tfj^\i  Zt'jn  vx  i»»x  >^  r*9io.T»f: 
III  its  elements.  Ts'ao  Ts*ao  ea!>:  1:2  ~a  »:r>rx  v.  hlii'.<l;wy 
id  a  pillar  of  the  State/'  See  Ckjw^j  Oc.:. 

AChih  1^  ^  (T.  IR  $|).  A.D.  'U^^A    A  u:.T.  y     1^   144^ 
■ig  in  Kiangsn,  who  gradoalad  as  eita  «^«s.'.  ai  i^it  k^  vf  »rifv* 
id  ID  780  was  appointed  to  a  minor  poes  :\  ffMn^iL    Ai  •fjkr^jt 
ny  on   governmental    needs   soon    br>s^:   1:11    .iv^    v/'ai'>t     .*i» 
(hiaed  a  high  position  in  the  Han-l;L  ^'^Japt .  ^'^i  «m  r.  'y^v- 
Mtly  consulted   by  the  Emperor  tiia:  L*  vm  l^vci^vu-*-.    ^  4g 
I  Inner  Minister.   He  aeeomp«n:^   *^%  =.a«VT  :-.   -..*  t.^r-.'     ^  0 
B,  to   Liang-chon.    After  serving  :i    Tftr>yut  1.7*.   :/j«'>e  v-.i^ 

I  of  Tou  Ts'an    he  entered   the   • ->-iv..    vf   ru.>    h.:   :.^     v-.. 
I  work    with    Lo   Ch'i   and    Yacg  Vti:    *•-:   .-.   TV,    ■>     -. ■.  .rr-. 
»  Bniperor*s   wrath  by  denooncinz    r..«    f«fv-.r.>    P*-      'i--.-./ 
I  ssLSpiid  death  only  to  be  au^nt  \o  ai  ».*or:   ,«.*'-   -*.  i./»'f^  ji 
lefc^n.    In    805    he  was  recall^:*:   br  v^    K-.^-^-r-.r    -    .      Vr'«./ 
died  on  his  way  to  the  capiu!    H.»  f-^...*  '■■.    ».-•    /•  >.••-  •:  *  ■. 
lirad,    and    his    life    is  an    ^zftr;.^  <•    '.f   ;-•"'?    «  ,'...'.1    vf 

iweAer.   He   was  canonised   as   ^.  i-J'J    -       -.';.-'.   -^-4^ 

«d  in  the  <*oufucian  TempU. 

Ctain-TQui  ^JlU^"^^^   "    li^  llj     A  I.  1 140      no 
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1192.  A  native  of  ^  |gf  Chin-ch4  in  Fuhkien,  who  gradoited 
as  chin  shih  in  1172  and  entered  upon  an  official  career.  After 
holding  several  appointments,  with  intervals  of  retirement  it  his 
native  place,  where  he  taught  philosophy  to  crowds  of  diieiplei, 
in  1190  he  became  Governor  of  ^  f^  Ching-mftn  in  HopeLHii 
administration  was  a  complete  saccess,  and  he  was  lecommendad 
for  promotion;  but  he  preferred  to  remain,  and  died  at  hii  poit 
Certain  heterodox  views  ranged  the  great  Ghu  Hsi  among  hii  op- 
ponents; especially  his  contention  that  personal,  subjective  edsei- 
tion,  coupled  with  reflection,  was  the  foundation  of  all  mentil 
progress ,  and  that  education  from  without  could  be  dispensed  with* 
The  result  was  a  long  controversy  and  a  BBtmous  letter  addrevel 
to  him  by  Chu  Ebi.  Neither,  however,  was  converted  to  the  new* 
of  the  other,  nor  was  anything  in  the  form  of  a  compromise  eftctei 
His  few  miscellaneous  writings  were  published  under  the  title « 
^  [i|  ^.  He  was  canonised  as  ^  ^,  and  in  1530  his  tibU 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1408  Lu  Chnng-lien  #  #  H  A  native  of  the  ChH  State,  who  M 
the  life  of  a  wandering  philosopher.  In  B.C.  258  he  happened  te 
be  in  Han-tan,  when  that  city  was  surrounded  by  the  vietoriov 
forces  of  Ch4n  after  the  frightful  defeat  inflicted  by  Po  ChH  flt 
Chao  Euo,  and  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  project  of  doiif 
homage  to  Prince  Chao  Hsiang  of  Ch'in  as  Emperor,  urging  ■ 
vigorous  resistance.  The  siege  of  Han-tan  being  raised  in  the  itfi 
year,  large  rewards  were  offered  to  him  for  his  services,  bntkl^ 
disdainfully  refused  everything,  left  the  city,  and  disappeared. 
name  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  ^^mediator"  or  ^'peaea-maksr* 

1409  Lu  Fa-ho   ^^$fa.  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  hermit  of  Chian 
in  Hupeh,    who  was  possessed  of  supernatural  powers.  When 
Ching  dispatched   one   of  his  lieutenants  to  seiie  a  Prince  of 
House  of  Liang,   Lu   Fa-ho  proceeded  to  warn  the  latter  ef 
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and  when  it  was  impossible,  because  of  a  contrary  wind, 
eh  fire-ships  againt  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  waved  a  white 
and  changed  the  direction  of  the  wind,  at  the  same  time 
;  the  Imperial  troops  to  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

'7^   iSt^W   ('^'    ^  3$  )*  ^^^  <^°^'   ^'^'  Author  of  1410 

t  a  phonetic  dictionary  arranged  under  206  finals  ac- 
to  the  foar  tones,  in  which  work  he  was  assisted  by  Ten 
i  and  others. 

■«  JiL  ^  (T.  #  ^ ).  Died  A.D.?  50.  A  native  of  =  ;fc  '*" 
i  in  Shensi,  who  took  advantage  of  the  ill-feeling  against 
iang  the  Usurper  to  pretend  to  be  a  great  grandson  of 
peror  Wu  Ti,  and  subsequentiy  raised  some  troops  and 
inder  Liu  Hsflan.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  latter,  the  more 
t  spirits  of  his  native  place  determined  that  the  succession 
|0  to  him;  and  an  alliance -was  formed  with  the  Khan  of 
ing-nUf  who  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  But 
life  of  fighting  and  intrigue,  during  which  he  once  (in 
)  actually  resumed  his  allegiance  and  presented  himself  at 
le  finally  fled  to  the  Hsiung-nu  and  spent  in  exile  the  ten 
lidi  preceded  his  death. 

Jft  #t  C^'  T*  ^)-  ^^^  ^®"^*  ^'^*  ^  "^^^^®  ^'  Honan,    1^13 
I  hideonsly  ugly,  and  could  not  speak  plain.  He  graduated 

as  ekin  shih^  and  had  risen  by  879  to  be  Minister  of  State 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Punishments.  He  was  a  protege  of  the 
rien  Tttt-ling,  and  later  on  became  niixe<l  up  in  political 
and  was  forced  to  take  poison. 

^'^  f^99  ii   (T-  #  Sf)-  A.D.  1236-1279.  A  native   1«3 
H    Yen-ch'£ng  in    Kiangsu.    Ho   graduute^l   a-^  rhin  $hih  in 
id  after  some  years'  service  as  secretary  to  General  ^  ]^  j^ 
-ebih,  he   entered   in   1275  upon  an  oflScial  career.  Rising 
to    be  a   Minister  of  State,    he   shared    in    the   southward 
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flight  of  the  young  Emperor  Taan  Tsung  before  the  conqaering 
hosts  of  Eublai  Khan;  and  when  Toan  Tsang  died,  he  carried  the 
child-Emperor  Ti  Ping  to  Tai-shan  in  Enangtang.  After  some 
months  of  resistance,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  he  bade  hiB  wife 
and  children  throw  themselves  into  the  sea;  and  then,  taking  the 
Emperor  on  bis  back,  he  followed  their  example  and  brought  the 
great  Sung  dynasty  to  an  end  (see  Ch<w  Ping).  In  1859  his  taUei 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1414  Lu  Hsil  ^  j^  (T.  ^^).  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Knei- 
chi  in  Ghehkiang,  and  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  pietj. 
Entering  the  public  service,  he  first  attracted  attention  doringa 
serious  famine  by  distributing  an  official  grant  of  food  only  tmong 
persons  who  had  a  different  surname  from  his  own  and  who  eooU 
not  therefore  be  members  of  his  family.  Later  on ,  his  name  «M 
wrongfully  mixed  up  in  the  rebellious  projects  of  Prince  !^  Ti^ 
of  Gh*u,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  pat  to  the  qneitioit 
but  refused  to  confess.  His  mother  followed  him  to  the  capiiilii' 
sent  some  food  into  the  prison,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  bunt  i^ 
tears,  explaining  to  the  gaoler  that  he  knew  his  mother  most  bede* 
by,  as  he  detected  her  hand  in  the  manner  of  mincing  the  meat  ill 
onions.  This  being  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  set  at  yberif* 

1415  Lu  Huai-shen   ^^^^   Died    A.D.    716.    A   natifa  of  ft 
Hua-chou  in  Honan,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  and  rose  to  hii] 
Minister  of  State   under  the  Emperor   Ming  Huang  of  the 
dynasty.   Feeling  however  that  his  talents  were  inferior  to 
of  his  famous  colleague,  Yao  Ch'ung,  he  rather  shirked  aetiag 
his    own    responsibility;    but    this    seeming    n^lect    of   datj 
popularly   attributed   to  his  love  for  the  pleasores  of  the  taUti 
consequence  of  which  he  was  nicknamed   ^  ^  ^^  "jJIQ  the 
Companion   Minister.    He  became   President  of  the  Board  of 
Office,  and  was  canonised  as    ^C  fjSt' 
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IaHiiAII   j|j[  ^.   8th  cent   A.D.   A   stern   and   upright  oSrJL  MK 
of  tht  T*aDg  dynasty.   In   A.D.   742  he  was  Governor  of  X^-u: 
ii  Issngtang,  having  been  sent  thither  to  reform  the  ^cminisxnxiozi, 
vUeh  had   become  very  corrupt   under   his  two  predeeeasors.  ctai 
if  vhom  had   been   cashiered  for  accepting  bribes.  CL'irr  l:j  p«r» 
(lb,  '*the   filthy  harpies  of  the  law  folded  their  h^niB"  kzi  yr'.f^ 
m  lOon  restored.  He  afterwards  rose  to  be  Prerlknt  of  »  Boar^ 
LoHai-ndng  JSLW:^     ^^'    637-712.   Th«  nn^   ^:   Im  l«n 
ifUie  Eastern  Patriarchs  of  Buddhism.  He  was  bori  j^;  Hi:^'^.::ivi. 
is  Eoaogtung,    and   is   said  to   have   remain^*]   ;a   :c^    «^=:^    nx 
fmi,  and  to  have  refused  his  mother's  milk .  beiiig  i*::  ii.rv.^^.i'.'^A.j 
kf  ingels.  After  having  been  investaJ  with  th«  r>^  «^:  v^  v;**. 
kf  Hang  Jeui   he  had   to  go  into  hiding  tor  k.x>  T«an    Iz.  i'7i 
H  S|»peared  at  a  temple  at  Canton ,  and  devoca:  r..s:.»K^  v«  >a»«..'..  igr 
k  principles  of  B6dhidharma.    In    705  th«  Eic^<r^?  .iT.vr:   •..^ 
ii  Court,    but  he  excused  himself  on   the  pi-tm  r.'f  ...-i<*a»v.     f> 
>ii  buried  at  his  native  place,  where  he  i^:   taasMi:  ^   u«%rvA  v. 
it  prepared  for  his  remains.  He  rebak<«:  L.4   :.d«*.;s-^  i-*?  v*^f;>*/ 
M«  him,  and  declined  to  nominate  a  wr^itj^smfsX  .x  -c^,  It^'cxt^  .^^ 
i  the  doctrine  was  already  well  establis&^i:  .a  'Vr...i  t. 

'■Hung  /£  y^  (T.  igp^>.    ^tt   «ai.  a.:,    a   ^   .^-  *  .    Ul> 

iriMs    who    lived    at    Lo-yang.    ad    wart     :.Ht:..:tf'-^"<".     •••'     ■  - 
BMvlsdge    of    the    seal    character.    H^    .*iWLitr^.    k^-^-^u     .•?>•'' 
Bpiojment  in  the  public  service:  ac*:  wi.»!i  ir   '>-./-.   -•  i ;>•-«'' ^.- 
I  Court    he    refused    to    perform    '■^rj^4aa*v     •.'-.    ■-/•.•.  4 

jalty   and  sincerity  are  better  ^iiAQ  pr-^^.-*-  -,-.*    .':  •    » *-    .   ...  -. 
ratam  to  his  home,  which  he   la..-*!.    jf£  J^    ?-"'■       .:    ^     t 
we  devoted   himself  to  the   iDitn*.-:. -. 
apcror    gave    him    a  yearly    ^,zji\c.-.. 
m%   on   political   questions,  ac-i    i:    ;  4 
A  towards  his  funeral  ezpen«»«. 


*i. •■..'•    .'  • 


■•  *        -■.     '    ■ ,  -■        ".  ■•'.' , 
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1419  Lu  K*ai  (^  g)L  (T.  :^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  504.  A  precocioas  yoatli, 
who  took  his  first  degree  at  15,  and  entered  the  public  senioe. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  high  office;  bat  his  elder  brother  La  ^  Hno 
was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Prinee 
of  Hsien-yang,  and  died  in  prison.  Ln  E^ai  was  himself  amited; 
he  escaped  howe?er  through  a  general  pardon.  He  was  so  affected 
by  his  brother's  death  that  he  wept  without  ceasing  until  he  neirif 
lost  his  sight.  Canonised  as 

1420  Lu  Kuei-meng  (^  fi  il  (T.  #  g|).  9th  cent  A.D.  A  poet 
of  the  T^ang  dynasty ,  who  used  to  practise  abstinence  from  ibod 
and  would  not  eat  meat  or  drink  wine  which  had  been  bought  u 
the  market.  Neither  would  he  take  part  in  any  of  the  greit  an- 
nual festi?als,  nor  have  anything  to  do  with  ceremonies  of  nummiBg 
or  burial.  His  chief  delight  was  to  roam  about  in  a  small  boifti 
with  ouly  a  few  books,  his  fishing-tackle,  and  a  richaud  foriniknf 
tea.  He  was  called  the  ^  |§  -^ ,  and  it  ia  also  said  that  At 
expression  ^1^^^%^  \,  "wanderer  among  rifera  and  lakei"  m 
first  applied  to  him. 

1421  Lu  K*un  J^;  lljl  (T.  fp:^.  H.  J?  ll|).  A.D.  1772-1835.  A 
native  of  ]^  Gho-chou  in  Ghihli,  who  graduated  as  chin  M  ii 
1799  and  rose  by  service  in  Peking  and  the  provinces  to  be  Gowav 
of  Shensi.  He  was  employed  in  1826  to  manage  the  supplies  fcr  Ai 
army  operating  against  Jehangir  in  Turkestan ,  and  contrive!  ti 
keep  the  expenses  within  Tls.  1-1,000,000.  As  Viceroy  of  Hu-KmI 
in  1832  he  suppressed  a  great  rising  of  the  Hunan  aboriginei, 
spite  of  a  defective  commissariat  and  in  spite  of  aid  reeeivel 
the  rebels  from  the  Euangtung  aborigines.  For  this  be  was 
and  on  the  arrest  of  ^  ^  ^  Li  Hung-pin ,  Viceroy  at 
for  failure  to  keep  down  piracy,  he  was  sent  to  replace  hin. 
was  there  in  1834,  when  the  English  ships  were  fired  upoa 
the  forts  at  Bocca  Tigris  and  anchored  in  conaequenoe  at  Whamp 
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ht  gained  eoiuidenble  kadot  by  preventiDg  them  from  reaching 
ton.  Cfttioiiiaed  it  ^  ||| . 

Knng  i^  ^  (T.  #  J^).  Ist  and  2Dd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  1422 
'lag-ling  in  Shenaii  whose  ancestors  belonged  originally  to  the 
Stale.  His  grandfather,  9  ^  Ln  K*aang,  had  served  under 
ig  Hang  the  Usurper,  and  had  gained  the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^ 
sf  Wisdom.  His  &ther  died  when  he  was  only  12;  and  his 
r  lamentations,  coopled  with  refusal  of  all  pecuniary  assistance, 
telad  BQch  local  attention.  He  subsequently  became  Magistrate 
|l  ^  Chong-mou,  the  modem  E'ai-fSng  Fu,  where  his  adminis- 
oa  was  characterised  by  the  (1)  absence  of  locusts,  (2)  tameness 
iris  and  beasts,  and  (3)  humanity  of  children  in  his  District, 
a  desirable  resmlts  were  said  to  be  due  to  his  virtuous  rule, 
I  which  all  ordinary  forms  of  punishment  were  eliminated.  He 
Is  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office  under  the  Emperor 
I  Ti,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of  disgrace,  under  his  sue- 
V.  He  finally  retired  and  died  of  old  age. 

LancHain  i^Mi^  (T.  tt#.H.  2pj§gandaj§g).  im 

.  1630-1693.  A  native  of  ^  jfj^  Piug-hu  in  Chehkiang,  who 
islsd  as  rAiM  $hik  in  1670.  In  spite  of  a  clever  essay  at  the 
es  eiami nation,  on  the  need  of  morals  as  well  as  laws  in 
■Bmeai  and  the  certainty  of  corruption  among  underpaid  offi- 
V  he  became  Magistrate  &t  ^  ^  Chia-tiug  in  Kiaugsu  only 
67S.  There  he  set  his  face  against  the  system  of  presents  to 
V  and  by  his  upright  rule  exciteil  so  much  jealousy  that 
a  pretext  was  found  for  shifting  him  to  the  wretcheil  post 
lag  ahnn  in  ChiUi,  where  he  remained  prosecuting  his  reforms 
1690.  He  was  then  appointeil  to  be  u  Supervising  ('eusor. 
his  strong  opposition  to  the  system  of  reconuuondatiou 
,  as  well  as  to  the  ^^contribution**  system,  reudercil  him 
■npopular,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  when   his  three  years 
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of  office  had  expired,  shortly  after  which  he  died.  In  1724  his 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple,  and  in  1736  he  wu 
canonised  as  ]^  ]^ .  He  was  famous  as  a  teacher  of  the  Clancs, 
and  also  for  his  ^  ^  ^  §^ ,  a  commentary  on  the  Four  Booh^ 
and  for  several  other  learned  works.  His  miscellaneoos  writingi 
were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1424  Lu  Pan  ^  ]^  (or  f^).  A  sobriquet  conferred  upon  a  &mou 
mechanic  of  the  Lu  State,  named  ^  jjf^  -^  Eung-shu  Txtl,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Confucius.  Because  Itii 
father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  men  of  Wu ,  he  car? ed  the 
figure  of  a  demon  and  set  it  with  its  hand  pointing  in  the  direetioQ 
of  that  State.  The  result  was  a  drought  which  lasted  three  yetn;  i 
but  upon  receiving  compensation  for  his  father *8  murder,  he  ent  oi 
the  figure's  right  hand,  and  the  drought  ceased.  He  also  constroeiid 
a  wooden  kite,  which  flew  up  into  the  sky  and  did  not  eoM 
down  for  three  days.  He  is  now  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Ctf* 
penters,  and  tyros  are  warned  not  to  "swing  their  axes  at  the 
door  of  Lu  Pan/'  —  i.  e.  not  to  show  off  in  the  presence  of  anezpst 

1425  Lu  Pao  #  j^ .  (T.  7C  ^  )•  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Nu- 
yang  in  Honan,  who  was  a  poor  scholar  under  the  Chin  ijua^' 
Shocked  by  the  collapse  of  public  morality  and  the  greed  for  M* 
wealth  which  characterised  the  period  A.D.  291—300,  he  compoii'! 
a  satire  on  the  vices  of  his  age,  known  as  ^  j|^  |^,  a  disooiiii 
on  the  Genius  of  Money. 

1426  Lu  Po-te    ^  ^^'  2nd  cent.  B.a  A  native    of  Ping-ckoi« 
who  served  with  distinction  under  Ho  Ch^fi-ping,  and  was 
as  Marquis.  In  B.C.   120  he  subjugated  large  portions  of 
Euangtung  and  Euangsi,  and  received    further   honoafs.  Ho 
known  as  the  "^  ^  ^  ^   Wave-queUing  Commander,  a 
given  later  on  to  Ma  Yflan. 

1427  Lu  Shen  |^  ;^  (T.  ^^.R.  jg  U4 )•  -^D.  1477-1541 
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I  of  ShftDghai,  who  passed  first  on  the  list  of  cha  jen  and  in 
gradoaied  as  chin  «AiA.  Entering  official  life,  he  rose  to  a 
poai  in  the  department  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
Apparent.  Author  of  the  ^  i^ ,  a  well-known  work  on 
jraphj,  etc.  Canonised  as   ff^, 

lltag   gj^  ^ .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  magician  and  alchemist  who  1428 
hi9d  under  the  First  Emperor,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
9iih  in  his  search  for  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 
lltag  JH[  ^.  In  the  year  A.D.  732,  a  Taoist  sage,  named  1429 
I  Old    Father    Lfl,    was    travelling    in    modern    Chihli,   and 
k   a   temporary   rest  at  a  house  in   which  a  lad   named  Lu 
inployed  as  a  servant.    While  the  master  of  the  house  was 
od  in  cooking  some  millet-porridge,  the  lad  complained  bitterly 
•   stranger  of  his  humble  lot  in   life.    Thereupon   the   latter 
Un  rest  his  head  on  a  pillow  which  he  took  from  his  wallet, 
ft  *^This  will  lead  you  to  success  and  glory."  The  lad  had  no 
r   laid    his    head    upon    the    pillow  than   he   dreamt   that   he 
led  to  his  home,  married  a  lovely  bride  named  the  Lady  E^ 

gained  the  highest  degree  at  the  public  examinations,  was 
lied  to  the  rank  of  Imperial  Secretary,  and  died  full  of  honours 
'  age  of  80;  yet  when  he  awake<l,  the  porridge  was  not  fully 
L  Taming  to  the  sage,  he  thanked  him  for  the  hint  thus 
red,  saying,  "Sir,  you  have  instructed  me!"  This  occurreme, 
irlj  known  as  the  Dream  of  the  Yellow  Millet,  is  also  related 
irsnce  to  Lfl  Yen. 

tlih    ji[  ^ .    A    lady    who    lived    under   the   T'un^    dynasty.  1430 
m    for    having    remaineil    to    protect    her   aired    niotlier-iii-liiw 
robbers,   when   all   the  other  inciiibfrs  of  tlu'  family  had  run 
*'Ah!**  sail!  the  old  lady,  quotimr  from  thi*  *'oiifucian  An'tl*.  fit, 
o    cold    weather    that    we    hironu'  aware  ot   the  ^n durance  of 

and  the  pine.*' 
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1431  Lu  Shih-i  |^  ift  #  (T.  ^iJ.  H.  ^^).  17th  cent 
A  native  of  "^  ^  T^ai-ts'ang  ia  KiaDgsii.  In  hiB  youth  he  di 
his  energies  to  Buddhism  and  alchemy;  bnt  he  ultimately  aban 
these  for  Confucianism,  to  which  he  gave  thirty  years  of  unren 
toil.  Failing  to  obtain  employment  under  the  Mings,  as  so 
the  Manchus  came  into  power  he  resolutely  refused  all  such  < 
and  became  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy.  He  was  the  anti 
the  J^  ^  ^,  a  work  on  the  education  of  the  mind  from 
childhood  up  to  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  In  1874  his  tabli 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1432  Lu  T*an-wei  Jj^^^-  4th  cent.  A.D.  An  artist  of  Kis 
who  delighted  in  drawing  the  sages  and  worthies  of  antiquitj 
was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  i 
Eastern  Chin  dynasty. 

1433  LuTlen  |^fg  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1042-1102.  A  natr 
Chehkiang,  of  a  poor  fcimily.  He  became  first  a  disciple, 
afterwards  an  opponent,  of  Wang  An-shih.  He  rose  to  high  i 
and  was  distinguished  as  an  author,  especially  by  his  woil 
Ceremonies. 

1434  Lu  To-hsiln  fM.^M'  ^^  ^•^-  ^^^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  H<h 
Honan,  who  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  955,  and  rose  by  V 
be  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  was  a  very  able  man 
he  managed  to  incur  the  hatred  of  Chao  P^u  and  was  has 
on  the  score  of  political  intrigue,  to  Tai-chou  in  Euangtnng,  * 
he  died. 

1435  Lu  T8*ang-7ung  }M.M1^  ^'^'  ^  W)-    7^    ^^^  ^^ 

A.D.  A  native  of  Fan-yang  in  Chihli,  whose  &ther  was  an  i 
and  had  gained  the  nickname  of  "^  ^ .  Skilful  at  eompa 
he  went  up  for  his  chin  shih  degree;  but  failing  to  past,  h«  i 
with  bis  brother  to  the  mountains,  where  they  lived  at  henn 
studied  the  art  of  existing  without  food.  Later  on  he  retnxw 
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took  liii  degree,  and  in  706  was  secretary  in  the  Grand  Council, 
fnm  which  he  rapidly  roee  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
Hi  then  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  Princess  and 
Muiy  loet  his  life.  Dismissed  to  a  provincial  post,  he  was  accused 
d  treason  and  sent  into  Enangsi,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
igMBst  rebels  in  Cochin-China;  after  which  he  was  transferred  to 
oiktr  posts,  until  he  finally  died  at  ^  ^  Shih-hsingin  Kuangtung. 
Ai  istimate  friend  of  Ch*£n  Tztt-ang,  he  was  skilled  in  various 
i^ki  of  writing,  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  lute,  and  a 
|iod  player  at  wei  chU. 

U TkUDg-tao  S^^  (T.  yi  :t)  Di^<l  ^'^'  ^029.  An  U36 
AisI  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  came  into  notice  in  1017  as  a 
Ottor.  The  Emperor  Chto  Tsung,  though  wearied  by  his  incessant 
Wiugnes  on  the  abuses  that  prevailed,  nevertheless  wrote  on  the 
viD  of  his  apartment  l||  |j|[  ^Xu  the  Straightforwanl,*'  showing 
ksv  nuch  he  esteemed  him.  Uuder  the  next  Emperor  he  reformed 
ik  sboses  connected  with  the  selection  of  provincial  officers,  and 
*ii  fer  seven  years  in  the  Council,  iu  which  position  be  checked 
tki  ambitions  designs  of  the  Empress  Regent.  His  constant  war 
^Ittist  the  Empress's  relatives  at  Court  gained  for  him  the  punning 
■itkBame  of   ^  ^  ^  ^    the  Fish-head  (i.  f.  Nuisance)  Minister. 

faPoilff  ;£  ^  (H.  Bg  )\\  ^).  7th  and  8tli  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  U37 

iad  scholar  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  famous  for  \n^  love  of  trn  and 

Kb  song  on  tea-drinkiug,  in   which  he  declared  that  a  seventh  cup 

■sis  him    feel   as   though   a   gentle   breeze   uiuler  his  arntpit/n  was 

■sAiag    him    aloft    to    heaven.    He    was   a   pupil    undrr   Han    Yii. 

ffis  poem,    eutitle<l   Au    fyiipte  fj   t/u-  Mtuut,    lov4'II**d   against  the 

Siditioiis   societies  of  the  period  80C  -  821.  was  warmlv  praised  l>y 

Baa  Yd,  who  was  otherwise  a  ^reat  admirer  of  his  writings. 

Lq  Wang.  See  U  Ts'ung-k'o. 
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1438  Lu  Wen-oh*ao  Ji[  :^  58  (T.  ^  ^  .  H.  fg  JJS).  A.I 

1795.  A  native  of  Hangchow,  who  graduated  in  1752  am 
1766  to  be  Literary  Chancellor  in  Hnnan.  After  this  he 
other  office,  but  devoted  his  life  to  literature,  spending  la 
in  forming  a  library  of  rare  books.  Besides  publishing  nei 
of  several  standard  books ,  he  compiled  the  |p[  ^  ^  ^ 
cordance,  with  commentary,  of  38  works,  classical,  histor 
philosophical.  He  also  wrote  essays,  and  a  commentary  on  the 

1439  Lu  Yu  1^^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1125-1209.  A  native 
yin  in  Ghehkiang,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  leami 
early  age  of  12.  Entering  upon  a  public  career  by  virt 
father's  services,  he  fell  into  disfavour  with  Ch4n  Euei; 
the  latter's  death  he  received  an  appointment,  and  in 
Emperor  Hsiao  Tsung  made  him  a  Compiler  for  the  Prifi 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  chin  shik. 
sequently  held  several  provincial  posts,  but  was  not  very  i 
in  official  life.  People  accused  him  of  being  too  easy-f 
consequence  of  which  he  bestowed  upon  himself  the  sot 
^  ^.  He  was  a  skilled  litterateur^  and  excelled  as  a 
was  employed  upon  the  dynastic  history,  and  a  collectu 
writings  on  miscellaneous  subjects  was  published  under  tl 
V^  ^  ^  ^'  This  last  work  was  edited  in  the  17th  ei 
^  ^  Mao  Chin ,  who  added  two  books  of  early  anonymooi 
which  Lu  Yu  had  attempted  to  suppress. 

1440  Lu  Yil  1^  ^  (T.  TSg  Jlr  )•  ^^  A.D.  804.  A  natif 
Fu-chou  in  Hupeh,  who  is  said  to  have  been  picked  op 
infant  and  adopted  by  a  Buddhist  priest.  Bat  as  he  refiM 
the  priesthood,  he  was  set  to  menial  work;  in  codm 
which  he  fled  and  became  a  clown.  In  this  capacity  bi 
the  notice  of  an  official  who  supplied  him  with  books  t 
himself.  About   the  year   775  he  betook  himself  to  a  Im 
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iMiiined  the  name  of  ^  ^  ^.  He  also  called  himself 
m  -^ ,  with  refereace  to  the  place  of  his  edacation ,  and 
I  -fQ  ^;  betides  which  he  was  farther  known  as  ^  |^ 
]U  (T.  ^  ^ )•  Author  of  the  ^  ^^  a  famons  work  on 
which  beverage  he  declared  could  be  made  to  perfection  only 
water  from  Hupeh. 

Tflaa-lang  f^7tW\  (^'  ^^)  ^-^^  550-625.  A  native  1441 
wehow,  and  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  time. 
Mided  the  list  of  distinguished  men  summoned  between  570 
S80  by  Ch*«n  Shu-pao.  On  the  fall  of  the  Ch'^n  dynasty,  he 
elad  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Vang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty 
necifed  the  appointment  of  Imperial  Librarian.  The  usurper 
I  Shih-ch'ung  wished  him  to  become  tutor  to  his  son ;  but  he 
led  the  pott,  and  in  621  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
1,  afterwards  second  Emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  was 
im  enrolled  among  the  scholars  who  formeil  the  famous  ^ 
m  College  of  Learning.  During  the  reigu  of  the  first  Emperor 
•  Pang  dynasty,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of 
idaoism  against  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  thereby  earning  high 
m  and  the  title  of  Baron.  Author  of  the  $$  ^  )|^^  ^^  »" 
■aftion  of  terms  and  phrases  in  the  Classics  and  the  Tuoist 
m  Better  known  by  his  style  as  Lu  T^-min^. 

^Oa  ^  J^  orhH  Shih  g  ^.  T>i(Hi  B.(\  180.  The  Empress  1442 
wboae  personal  name  was  ^  'flf^  <>-hsii,  consort  of  Kao  Tdu, 
Boiperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  whence  she  is  sometimes  spoken 
]^  Jjgp.  Her  father,  uame^l  LQ  Jj^  ^  Shu-p*intr  and  often 
B  of  aa  g  ^  Ld  Kung,  was  a  physiognomist:  ami  h*"  was 
ock  by  the  features  of  the  future  Kmpcror  (M*r  /./ .  r,tn,r) 
le  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wifr.  She  was  eiitloweil  with  ii 
line  mind  and  an  iron  will,  aiul  it  was  trreatly  owin^  to  her 
4qI    adfice    that   her  husband  was   enabled  to  eonsolidate  the 
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empire.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  she  became  Regent 
her  youthful  son,  known  in  history  as  Hoi  Ti.  To  make  the  throne 
secure,  she  poisoned  the  Prince  of  Chao,  another  son  of  the  lite 
Emperor  by  a  concubine  named  ^  ^  ^  the  Lady  ChH;  ud 
also  put  his  mother  to  death  with  shameful  tortures,  and  cillad 
her  own  son  to  view  the  death-struggle  of  this  unhappy  womu 
as  she  lay  expiring  in  a  latrine.  This  sight  affected  the  yoong 
Emperor  so  deeply  that  he  lost  self-control  t  and  gave  himself  up 
to  drinking  and  debauchery;  whereupon  his  mother  usurped  all 
power,  and  reigned  for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  the  legxtiinite 
so?ereign  of  the  empire.  After  her  death  there  was  an  attempt  If 
members  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  had  been  raised  to  high  luki 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  throne.  Their  forces  were  dispersed  If 
Chou  P^o,  and  Liu  Hdng  was  saluted  as  Emperor. 

1443  Lil  Hsiang   g  |n)   (T.  ^  [h|).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  % 
Ching-chou  in  Eansuh,  whose  father  was  absent  at  a  distance  whet 
he  was  bom.  Brought  up  by  his  maternal  grandmother,  he  dsfofeid 
himself  to    the  ^^grass'*   character   and  became  so  expert  thit  hi 
could  write   100  characters  in  a  ring  without  taking  off  hit  ps* 
The  strokes  were  all  so  fine  that  his  style  came  to  be  known  tf 
the  ''brocade'*  style.  In  722  he  was  admitted  to  the  Han-Iin  CoDegii 
and    wrote   poems    denouncing    the    Emperor's    annual  search  fe 
beautiful   girls  and  also  the  Imperial  hunting  expeditions.  He  nn 
to  be  Vice  President  in  the  Board  of  Works;  and  one  day,  retnniil 
from    Court,    he    espied    an    old    man    in  the   street   who  gissil|f 
resembled  his  father.  Stopping  to  speak  to  him,  he  found  ost 
the  stranger  really   was  his  father;  whereupon  he  jumped  o( 
horse,  and  clasping  the  old  man's  knees,  with  tears  of  joy 
him  away  to  his  home. 

1444  Lti  Hsien-oM    g  ^  S    (T.  ®  ffl  ).  A.D.  1800-1853. 

Oensor    in    1842   he  gained   a  great   reputation    by    his  exeiDi 


\ 
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of  raferm.  Rising  to  be  the  Vice  President  of  a  Board, 
was  sent  as  special  Commissioner   to  organise  the  defence   of 
in  against  the  T*ai-p4ngs,  and  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  ^ 
Shn^h^teg.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

Hoi  S  m  (T.  Jllc  "Pf  )•  ^^  ^-D-  1071.  A  natiTe  of  K'ai-  1445 
[  in  Honan,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih^  and  entering  the 
lie  semee  rose  to  be  secretary  in  the  Board  of  War  and  Director 
ke  Cansorate.  His  opposition,  however,  to  Wang  An-shih  and 
*iniio?ations**  brought  him  into  disfafour,  and  he  was  dismissed 
I  piOTiiicial  post,  where  he  died. 

I-Ohien    g  H  fSi   (T.   ig  ^ ).   Died  A.D.  1044.  A  native  1446 
^  Shoo-chou  in  Anhui,  who  gradoated  as  chin  $hih  and  rose 
ihs  highest  oflBces  of  State  under  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsnng  of 

Bug  djnasty.  When  the  Empress  Dowager  died,  he  and  the 
psnir  planned  to  get  rid  of  the  officials  who  had  been  her 
isd  serranta;  but  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Empress,  she 
I  nsy  angry,  and  in  the  end  lA  himself  had  to  retire.  Within 
lar  ha  was  re-instated;  which  so  enraged  the  Empress  that  she 
to  smack  the  face  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  faTourite 
uea.  In  her  rage,  howefer,  she  missed  her  aim  and  hit  the 
self,  who  went  off  and  complained  to  his  Ministers  of 
s,  showing  to  them  the  marks  of  the  Empress's  nnils  on  his 
L  Lfl  resigned,  and  the  Empress  was  deposed.  He  and  Wang 
Bg  ware  afterwards  employed  together,  but  they  quarrelled  so 
■SBtly  that  both  had  to  retire.  Ennobled  iis  Duke,  aud  canouised 

g  :^   (T.    IH;  ^  ).   Died   A.D.   399.  The  son  of  a   1447 
under   Fn   Chien,    who    rose   to   be  ii  (reneral    and  for 
SBg    in   eitinguishing   the   first    Yen    State,    wiis   ennobled   as 
oia.    In    352    he    was    sent    against    the    refractory    tri))eB   in 
and    advanced    successfully    to    Hurashur   and    Kuchah. 
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Returning  with  ranch  booty,  he  heard  on  nearing  the  Great  W 
of  the  overthrow  of  Fu  Chien.  Thereupon  he  seized  on  Lian( 
chon,  part  of  Eansuh,  calling  himself  in  886  Viceroy;  and  tlu 
years  later  he  took  the  style  of  ^  |f^  3E  ^°8  ^^  ^^  '^ 
Rivers,  and  in  396  of  ^  y^  ^  3E  Heaven-appointed  King 
Liang^.  In  the  following  year  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  tl 
State  of  Ch^in,  on  which  two  of  his  Generals  revolted,  ai 
establishing  the  States  of  North  and  South  liang^,  left  him  litt 
more  than  the  present  Prefecture  of  Liang^-chou. 

1448  Lti  K«un  g  i^  (T.  ;|t  fig.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1536-1618. 
native  of  ^  |^  Ning-ling  in  Honan.  He  graduated  as  dun  il 
in  1574,  and  entered  upon  an  official  career.  After  holding 
variety  of  posts,  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  PunishiMi 
In  1597  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  a  memorial  of  remooftni 
on  the  state  of  things  in  general ;  but  finding  that  his  wonk  k 
no  effect,  he  forthwith  resigned.  His  enemies  then  set  to  woifc 
show  that  in  his  |^  ^  @  i^i  ^  work  on  virtuous  ladies  oil 
Imperial  seraglio ,  he  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  remaika.  I 
the  passages  were  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and  the  writers  of  A 
were  severely  punished.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  J^f  J§j[  i 
a  collection  of  political  essays  and  official  papers.  In  1826 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1449  Lti  Kung-chu  g  i^  ^  (T.  B$  ;|t).  Died  A.D.  1089.  ! 
second  and  most  brilliant  of  the  four  sons  of  LtL  I-chien,  d 
whom  rose  to  high  rank  in  official  life.  As  a  boy,  he  mi 
devoted  to  study  that  he  frequently  forgot  all  about  food  and  i 
Graduating  as  chin  shih,  he  had  risen  by  1069  to  be  at  the  1 
of  the  Censorate,  but  was  dismissed  to  a  provincial  post  te 
position  to  Wang  An-shih.  In  1086  he  was  a  Minister  of  I 
conjointly  with  Sstl-ma  Euang;  and  when  the  latter  died,  Im 
entrusted  with  sole  power.  Canonised  as  j£  ^j^. 
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LA  Ling   ^  ^ .  lOth  cent.  B.C.  A  famous  niQner  who  Ii?ed  in  1450 
the  time  of  Ma  Wang.  He  is  said  to  ha?e  become  at  his  death  one 
of  the  ittendantfl  of  the  God  of  Thunder. 

LA  Long    g  K^  (T.    ^  H).    Died   A.D.  ?  404.  A  nephew  of  1451 

U  Eoang,   ander  whom  he  gained  some  fame  as  Warden  of  the 

Nortlieni  Tribes.    He  sacceeded  La  Tsuan  in  401.  His  short  reign 

VM  Dtarked   by   a  gallant  defence  of  the  capital  against  his  rivals 

rf  the  North   and   the   South    Liang^    States.    In   403  Yao  Hsing 

unrporated  Liang*  in  the  Later  Ch^in  State.  Lfl  received  office  at 

Q*tDg-an,  but  became  engaged  in  treasonable  plots  and  was  executed. 

LAMng    g  i^  (T.   -^  ^).  Died  A.D.  219.  A  native  of  Ju-  1452 

iiB  in  Honan.  When  young  he  lived  with  his  sister,  whose  husband 

VH  s  captain   under  Sun  Ts*6.    On  one  occasion  the  lad  secretly 

Uowad  his  brother-in-law  on   a  raid  against  bandits,  and  greatly 

iteiihed  the  former  by    his  prowess.    His   next  feat  was  to  slay 

M  of  his    brother-in-law*s   subordinates,    who    had    presumed   to 

iifht  him.   For  this  he  had  to  flee;  but  subsequently  he  was  sent 

^  by  Sua  Ts^t,  and   at  his  brothor-iu-law*8  death  was  appointed 

tl  the  vacant  poet    When  Sun   Ts^6   was  killeil,  he  continues!  to 

Mi  under  Sun  Chilian,  fighting  many  battles,  repulsing  the  great 

A^io  Ts'ao,  and   by  stratagem  effecting  the  capture  of  Kuan  Vii, 

fe  which  achievements   he   was   ennobled   as   Marquis.    He  die«l  in 

Ki  Baiter's  arms. 

IftUngKdidng   g  f^jE  (T.   ig  ^  ).    Diod    A.D.  1011.  A  1453 

■iiive  of  Honan,  who  was  driven  irom  home  while  quite  a  boy 
If  Us  father,  and  was  received  and  brought  up  by  some  priests 
it  LoBg-mAn  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  A.D.  977  Ik*  ^raduatoil 
■  int  ^Aifi  «AiA,  and  six  years  later  wuh  iimdt*  u  .Ministor  of  Stato. 
When  he  went  to  Court  for  the  first  time,  a  rourtirr  asktul  if 
"Ikai  child**  was  to  help  in  the  administration;  hut  L<i  pretendetl 
Ml    Id    hear    him,    and    subsequently    refused    to   learn    his    name. 
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Honest  and  mild  in  disposition,  he  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the 
Ministers  who  served  under  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  He 
kept  a  private  list  of  all  competent  men,  and  thus  he  was  alwtji 
able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  fill  any  vacant  post.  In  1003  he 
retired  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  hielifc 
in  compiling  the  ^  ^  §Q  >§ ,  a  work  on  the  numerical  categoM. 
Canonised  as   ^  i^  • 

1464  Lti  Pu  S  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  198.  A  native  of  %% 
Chiu-ytian,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  •  oommiider 
towards  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Having  gained  the  repataiMi 
of  a  brave  and  energetic  soldier,  renowned  for  his  skill  m  i 
spearman  and  archer,  he  entered  the  service  of  "y  |^  Ting  YflM 
who  treated  him  like  a  son.  He  joined  in  Ho  Chin's  oompncj 
against  the  eunuchs;  and  then,  at  the  instigation  of  Tung  Chi| 
he  assassinated  Ting  TiSan  and  was  forthwith  taken  into  U^ 
favour.  He  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  rousing  Tung  Qio'saagv 
by  an  intrigue  with  one  of  his  servant-girls,  and  in  a  fitof  ieoafff 
Tung  Cho  threw  a  halberd  at  him.  Resentment  and  fear  lad  Ui 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Wang  YUn^  then  in  search  of  a  liiA 
by  means  of  which  he  might  accomplish  the  death  of  Tang  Cb 
(see  Tiao  Ch^an),  Thus  he  slew  his  second  chief,  for  which 
he  was  made  a  Marquis.  Pursued  by  the  adherents  of  T&ng  Ch^ 
he  fled  first  to  Yuan  Shu  and  then  to  his  brother,  YfLan  Shao. 
latter  soon  grew  to  hate  him,  upon  which  he  became  an  ad* 
At  one  time  he  was  a  supporter  of  Liu  Pei;  at  another,  his 
enemy.  Finally  he  was  captured  by  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  «nd  pat  to 

1455  Lti  Pu-wei    g  :^  ^ .   Died  B.C.   235.  A   native  of  tks 
State,   according   to  some;   of  the  Han  State,  aooording  to 
He  lived  as  a  merchant  at  Han-tan ,  the  capital  of  the  Ghao 
and    there    made    the    acquaintance   of  I-jen,   one   of  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  the  Heir   Apparent  to   the  CSiHii  Stale.  1 


J 


Jmr:.ii 


been  wnt  to  Qmo  at  a 
WM  a  cuftomer  of  LTi.  8ii£ 
ebai,  howerer,  nid  ic  'nvmf  n 
f  worth    liokliiig  fsr  a  n»  *   ejh 


mU  to  Ch'in.  and  fa;  ityn»xxac  v   iis   — "  -fflg  tc 
of  the  Heir  Appamt  liuc   in.  is    icas::    cr   xir 
power    would    eome   lo   as   «&£     its    y^a  wr    irr 
I  ae  her  own  eon.  1^  nuas  d:  I!&fti  wv  ii^a  -"  t-'*^ 
I,  whom  La  forthwith  eieor;ec  'a  Zx  ii.  wrzrsrr  j^  w  Ai: 
ea  of  the  Heir  Apparars  win  wia  u^-vds^^  xm.: 
nady  to  fall  in   with  axj   of  n?  v-jbuol   Z-   xr^w 
Mr,  I-jen  wae  diesed  aotorshnr  u  "ui*  s:^  2- 
I  Stale,  of  which  the  wai  a  i«klv*    uil  ica 
w  changed   to  -^  ||^  Ti*-cx  i.    ILt^L-wxli^ 
iid  a  beaatifal  girl,  aad  itac  rr^c  v-:u.  itsr  vir   &  r.-r*    lhj- 
I  ihe  was  caauaDy  aeen  bj  I-i«x.   wm    xair    in.7    r^.    >-<?;.  r 
ife  with   her,   bat  eren   hrjj  1     Li  '>l   i&xii   xt^r  m^   »•    :. -^ 
U  ao;  and  it  hai  been  aaaer&K  ^i;js  ax«*  wm  us*a^"*  V'ic^-.' 
lit  the  aon,  named  Cbteg.  afs«rrar»  i'rv:  Lz:>^r    t  .     r«, 
lalar  on,  wae  reallj  the  aor  '.f  Ll  ?i^v^.  li  r  '    ^r        ^^ 
ig,   mler  of  Ch'in,  died,   axki   I-j^et  1   ^uvpiff,    i^..--    -r^- .<- 
a  itead.  A  year  later  the  lauer  kJK   cij^t    k-^i  '■^.■^^.  ^. 

Ba  at  once  ennobled  L3   Pa-«^     ll:    «.;'y.i  -.  ^      .   ::    i^    ^ 
ilv.  Three  yean  afterwardi  ibt  i.'tv   r^^-   v^^   '..c«.     c-.       -^ 
Chiag  came  to  the  throae:  wi«er*rL;f.  1   L:  »   '.-..*    r«r    -^.^^^ 
la  farther  received  the  boDorarr  ^j^-jx^-.l-./      .'  'to  ^  ^^r*  •/ . 
r.  All  thia  time  Lil  had  be«n  M-'.rt^w;     :  .1.^^  •;■    -    «.  •'  •    • 
ictiwn   with   hie  former  wife,  r»'^»    . --a- 1-^-, •*./••    ?>•.     '•*•  •, 
rwry   by  the  rapidly-de?eIopiDg  j-.-.i*  »»•. i*-^-/-.     *.• 
[ft  the  blame  from  himself.  Le  .iTro.-.v:.        *   »  «.- .vvvt    «•  ? 
kdeome  youth  named  IJ^  ^    Lm;  A.     ib*. .  'j^.^-.  -  v   v.  •-•.>-' 
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her  service  as  a  eunuch,  for  which  purpose  his  beard  had  previoo 
been  extirpated.  Bj  Lao  Ai  she  had  two  children;  but  in  B 
238  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  and  Lao  Ai,  who  had  acqnu 
considerable  wealth  and  power,  as  a  last  resource  broke  into  op 
rebellion.  He  was,  however,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  and  { 
to  death  with  all  his  family.  The  queen-dowager  was  exiled,  i 
Lti  Pu-wei  was  condemned  to  death;  but  in  consideration  of  i 
former  services  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment  to 
appanage  in  Honan.  After  living  some  time  in  retirement,  hei 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs  and  banished  to  Sstich'uan,  wli 
he  put  an  end  to  his  extraordinary  career  by  poison.  He  had  h 
Minister  in  Ch4n  for  twelve  years. -In  254  and  253,  the  Weil 
the  Han  States,  respectively,  had  become  its  vassals;  and  in  1 
Chao  Hsiang  had  offered  the  Imperial  sacrifice  to  Shang  IL 
249  Lii  Pu-wei  extinguished  the  Eastern  Chou  State,  the  1 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  domain ;  and  by  247  Shantung  had  h 
incorporated.  Then  when  Wei  Wu-ch4,  at  the  head  of  the  ail 
of  the  five  allied  States,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  ^1 
MSng  Ao,  the  Gh4n  general,  L^  managed  by  bribery  to  gstl 
removed  from  the  command;  and  his  death  in  244  left  the  0 
State  free  to  pursue  its  career  of  conquest.  LtL  Pu-wei  had  i 
made  a  bid  for  literary  fame.  He  engaged  a  number  of  adi 
to  produce  a  kind  of  encyclopsBdia,  which  he  published  unte 
title  of  3  ^  ^  ^  ;  and  when  completed  he  placed  a  €0|9 
it  in  the  market-place  at  Hsien-yang,  offering  a  poise  of 
thousand  taels  to  any  one  who  could  improve  it  even  bj  al 
or  expunging  a  single  word.  This  work  is  not  mentioned  im 
ma  Gh'ien*s  history;  and  although  a  work  is  still  extant  1 
the  same  title,  it  enjoys  small  reputation  among  the  learaaii 
may  safely  be  referred  of  the  ingenuity  of  some  acholnr  of  H 
Han  dynasty,  probably   ^  ^   Eao  Tu. 
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1  Shaiig.  See  T*ai  Kang. 

I  Tb-lin  g  ^  K  (T.  H  ^).  nth  cent.  A.D.  He  studied  1456 
b  Vang  Shihf  Hideh  Liang-tio,  and  |J^  g^  Yu  Tso,  under 
)  greftt  Ch'teg  I,  the  four  students  being  collectifely  known  as 
I  Q  fc^'  He  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Classics , 
(Wally  of  the  Book  of  Rites;  and  about  1090  ho  received  the 
•■oiaiy  tiUe  of  Great  Scholar,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Imperial 
lAivj.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  1895  his 
kdUsl  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

UTta-oh'ien   g  ffi  i|(T.  >f6  ^-.  H.^$fi).  AD.  1137-  1457 

1181.  A  native  of  ;|^  ;^  Kuei-lin  Fu  in  Kuangsi.  He  graduated 
M  tkm  thih^  and  entering  upon  an  official  career  rose  to  be  a 
bloriographer;  but  in  1178  he  was  compelled  bj  ill-health  to 
ilbiL  Distinguished  more  as  a  scholar  than  as  an  official,  he  was 
hi  SBthor  of  the  3^$^^^IE«^  well-known  work 
n  IIm  (Met;  also  of  the  M  ^  ^  IE'  ^  collection  of  historical 
ImbiuiIb  of  the  Sung  dynasty  down  to  the  year  1127;  of  the 
ii^  fB^f  consisting  of  historical  criticisms;  of  a  commentary  on 
b  Gnon  of  Changes  i  etc.  etc.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  t'ellow- 
ibmr  with  Chn  Hsi,  one  of  whose  great  works,  the  ^^ 
|i  owed  its .  publication  to  his  influence  and  advice.  He  was 
as  j^,  and  in  1261  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
Temple. 

ATiramn  3  K  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  401.  A  sou  of  La  145S 
Mg,  who  assassinated  the  rightful  heir  jj^  Shuo,  und  U8ari)ed 
•  tkione  of  the  Later  Liang*.  He  gave  himself  up  to  wine  uud 
■MB  until  he  was  himself  assassinated  while  drunk  bj  a  cousin. 
ATuan  g  Ig  (T.  ^  [g[).  lOth  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^  1451) 
(  AB*ts*Q  in  modern  Chihli,  who  was  a  truste^l  Minister  umler 
I  Emperor  Pai  Tsung  of  the  Sun^  dynasty.  At  the  death  of 
il    BMnarch,    the    eunuch    ^  ^  j^    Wang    Chi-£n    made    an 


86 
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attempt  to  set  aside  the  Heir  Apparent;  but  L^  Toan  seised  4^ 
traitor,  and  kept  him  locked  up  in  a  library  while  he  himae] 
invested  the  Emperor  Ch6n  Tsnng,  who  afterwards  raised  him  U 
the  rank  of  Lord  High  Chamberlain.  The  Emperor  Tai  Tnnng 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  a  fool  in  small  matters  bot  not 
in  great  ones.  Canonised  as   7P 

1460  Lti  Wen-Ohing  g  ^  tl  (T.  j^  ^ ).  Commonly  known  is 
Captain  Leeboo  or  Lew  Bnah.  A  natiye  of  Fnhkien,  he  began  lifc 
as  table-boy  to  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghai  who  sent  him  to 
Scotland  to  be  educated.  Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  En^iiht 
he  seryed  as  interpreter  on  expeditions  against  pirates.  Picking  np 
a  little  nayigation,  he  was  employed  on  board  the  first  Fooehov 
gunboats;  and  in  1881,  while  in  command  of  a  vessel,  he  nseoc' 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Annie  S,  Hall^  wrecked  on  the  p| 
T^ai-chou  group.  He  has  several  medals,  etc.,  presented  for  ninilir 
services.  When  the  French  vessels  opened  fire  at  Pagoda  Iiland  oi 
August  23rd  1884,  Leeboo,  who  was  in  command  of  a  tnntpffit 
wisely  slipped  his  cable  and  escaped  up  stream ,  thus  saTing  )k 
ship.  He  was,  however,  most  harshly  treated,  being  banisbad  to  | 
the  post-roads  for  cowardice.  He  returned  from  Bialgan  to  Tiesiii 
in  February  1889.  In  1895,  having  been  in  command  of  tki 
Armstrong  mosquito-gunboat  ChSn'-pei  during  the  Japanese  sttMk 
on  Wei-hai-wei,  he  was  again  degraded  for  trial.  He  has  alwqi 
shown  himself  most  courteous  to  foreigners,  among  whom  he  ktf 
many  friends. 

1461  Ltt  Yen    g  g    (T.   ^;f^  H ).  Born  about  A.D.  750.  QnMd 
as  chin  ahih  about   770,  after  which  he  became  a  rednae  oa  IK 
Hna  in  Shensi ,   under  the  name  of  )|^  Jj^  ^ .  Then  he  IbH  ■ 
with  the  philosopher  Chung-Ii  Chilian,  who  tan^t  him  the 
of  Taoism,  and  at  fifty  he  attained  to  immortality.  He  ■ 
among  the  Eight  Immortals  (see  Chung^U  CA^tian),  and  ia  eoBBMd 
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S  iH.  ^®  Patriarch  Lfl,  under  which  title  he  is 
I  bj  barbers.  Much  legendary  matter  has  gathered  roand 
He  hai  been  oonfoanded  with  La  Shtng,  who  has  been 
eona  to  ha?e  been  his  contemporary;  and  the  famous 
lek  Dream  has  been  equally  ascribed  to  both.  A  foolish 
f  on  the  Too  T4  CMng^  regarded  by  some  as  the  true 
rprelation  of  that  work  (see  Lao  TVtf),  is  also  said  to 
s  pen,  though  undoubtedly  a  forgery  of  later  times.  At 
M  was  considered  to  be  wonderfully  like  Chang  Liang; 
ho,    to   whom  he  was  exhibited,  predicted  for   him  a 

#|B  (T.  ^jt)'  Died  A.D.  168.  A  native  of  p^  f^  1462 
in  Honan,  who  entered  upon  au  official  career  under 
n  Shnn  Ti«  Though  perfectly  upright,  he  was  eccentric 
■  and  made  no  friends,  and  ere  long  applied  to  retire, 
ivernor  to  Yfl-chang  in  Kiaugsi,  he  used  his  knowledge 
k  art,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  attention,  in  the 
'  his  people  who  were  troubled  by  spiritual  manifestations. 

he  achieved  were  probably  due  to  the  vigorous  way  in 
pot  a  stop  to  the  nefarious  practices  of  wizards  and 
li  any  rate  he  gave  his  district  peace.  On  one  occasion, 
Kmperor  bestowed  upon  him  a  gift  of  wine,  he  spat 
nf  his  mouth  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  explaining 
was  a  fire  in  Ch^tng-to  in  SsQch'uan ,  and  that  this  was 
t  it  oot.  Later  on,  news  came  that  there  had  been  a 
iflagration  in  Ch*£ng-tu,  but  that  it  had  been  extinguished 
iqoaU  from  the  north-east,  which  smelt  strongly  of  wine. 
Ih  of  the  Eimperor  in  144  he  got  into  trouble  with  the 
owager  by  espousing  the  cause  oi'  some  peasant  proprietors 

was  taken  from  them  for  the  Imperial  Mausoleum,  au<I 
1  into  prison.  On  his  release  he  remained  at  home  until 
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the  accession  of  the  Emperor  ling  Ti  in  168,  when  He  was 
re-appointed  to  office  by  Ton  Wu.  He  fell  with  his  patron  and  was 
ordered  into  banishment,  but  refused  to  go  and  even  memorialised 
the  Throne  in  favour  of  Tou  Wu.  The  Emperor  was  exceedingly 
angry  and  gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  whereupon  he  committed  suicide. 

1463  LuDg  f|.  One  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  B.C.  2555. 
It  was  his  duty  to  act  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  people. 

1464  Lung  Mu  fl  -^ .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  An  old  woman ,  who  fbnnd  on 
the  banks  of  the  West  River  in  Kuangtung  an  egg,  from  which 
a  dragon  was  hatched.  The  creature  remained  her  faithful  attendant 
through  life,  and  at  death  she  was  deified  as  Goddess  of  Sailonii 
that  locality. 

1466  Lung-yang  Chlln  f|  H  ^.  The  title  given  to  an  unwort^ 
minion  of  the  Prince  of  Wei,  4th  cent.  B.C.,  and  now  applied  Is 
a  catamite. 

1466  Lung  Ytl  f^  3£ .  6th  cent.  B.C.  Wife  of  Hsiao  Shih  (y.r.)»  ^ 
daughter  of  Duke  Mu  of  Ch'in. 

M. 

1467  Ma-oh'i  ,g|  Iff.  A.D.  1651-1739.  Son  of  Mi-ssli-han.  Hen* 
through  service  in  the  capital  to  be  Qovernor  of  Shansi  in  188» 
In  1688  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  first  treaty  with  Bosai,  <* 
urged  that  it  should  be  in  Chinese  as  well  as  in  Manchn.  Hovtf 
employed  on  special  missions  until  1699,  when  he  became  a  6n>' 
Secretary.  In  1709  he  was  sentenced  to  death  for  taking  tht  W| 
in  recommending  K^aug  Hsi*s  eighth  son  iU9  his  succewor;  W 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was 
on  the  arrival  of  Russian  traders  in  January  1710,  and  ia 
he  again  became  a  Grand  Secretary.  Canonised  as  ^  {^«  ^'^ 
1750  admitted  into  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
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Obou   ling   (T.   H  £).  A.D.  601-648.  A  nati?  e  of  {$   1468 
dwo  in  Shantangf  who  aa  a  yoath  displayed  a  great  lo?e  for 
iy.  After  aeTeral  attempts  to  find  an  opening,  he  entered  the 
net  of  ^  ^  Chiang  Ho,  a  high  military  official  at  the  capital. 
881    the    Emperor   called    npon    his   Ministers  and  others  for 
iee;  whereupon  Chiang  Ho,  who  was  only  a  military  man  and 
I  no  book-learning,  got  Ma  Chon   to  prepare  a   memorial  for 
I.  This  document ,   ander  twelve  headings,  was  so  much  to  the 
st  that  the  Emperor  sent  for  Ch*aug  Ho,  who  at  once  admitted 
it  Ma  Chou  was  the  writer.  The  latter  received  an  appointment, 
1  gradually  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office. 
lOhttn    J|  ^.    3rd    cent.    A.D.    A    famous    mechanic,    who  1469  y^^ 
uuhed    under    the   Wei  dynasty,   and   constructed  a  variety   of 
(•aioos  machines. 

Mrh-han  ^  ^  j^  •  A.D.  1683-1718.  Served  in  the  campaign  1470 
1875—6  against  the  Shensi  Commander-in-chief,  T  ^  pT 
iig  Fo-ch*8n,  the  accomplice  of  Wu  San-kuei,  and  on  his 
Mnon  was  sent  to  the  army  which  recovered  Hunan  in  1677. 
ilso  served  in  1680 --1  in  the  invasion  of  Kueichou  and  Yannan, 
I  rose  to  be  President  of  a  Board  and  Minister  of  the  Council. 
VIS  admitted  in  1730  to  the  Temple  of  Worthies,  and  canonised 
1736..  #|||. 

i  Bbm  ^  JQ^.  Died  A.D.  79.  The  virtuous  Empress  Ma,  consort  1471 
ke  Emperor  Ming  Tl  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  daughter  of  the 
general  Ma  Ydan.  She  would  only  wear  dresses  made 
ttufis,  such  as  could  be  dyed,  in  onler  to  set  an  example 
htHL  Having  no  child  of  her  own,  she  adopted  at  the  Emporor's 
pition  the  son  of  a  concubiiie  named  ^  Chia,  and  the  boy 
itoally   succeeded   to   the   throne.    Known  in  history  aa    VJ^  ^ 

Hon  ||  Jg.  A.D.   1332  -1382.   The  wife  of  the  founder  of  1473 
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the  Ming  dynasty  (see  Chu  YtUm^chang).  She  is  Tariously  described 
as  the  adopted  daughter  or  slave-girl  of  Kuo  Tstt-hnng,  his  ODcle. 
History  praises  her  as  tender,  kind,  wise,  fond  of  reading,  andt 
devoted  wife.  She  would  not  allow  her  relatives  to  receive  officiil 
honours,  contenting  herself  with  the  title  of  Prince  for  her  Ute 
father.  Ruling  the  Imperial  harem  justly,  she  strove  to  modente 
the  passionate  temper  of  her  husband;  and  when  on  her  deathbed 
he  asked  her  last  wishes,  she  replied,  "That  your  Majesty  wooU 
make  for  what  is  good  and  accept  reproof,  and  be  as  carefiil  li 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning." 

U73  Ma  Hsien  ,g|  ^  or  Ma  Ju4ung  il|  ^  ff .  Died  A.D.  1891. 

A  Mahomedan  youth  of  good  family,  originally  destined  for  the 
priesthood.  He  excelled  however  in  warlike  exercises ,  and  was  cboien 
to  be  General  of  the  Mahomedans  of  eastern  Yilnnan  when  driTan 
to  revolt  by  the  attempted  massacre  in  May  1856.  He  then  ofenu 
most  of  the  south   of  the  province,  and  laid  siege  to  YflnsinFi 

in    1860.    When  its  capture  seemed  imminent,   negotiationi  w«« 

« 

opened,  and  Ma  returned  to  his  allegiance  with  the  rank  dlBnfk 
General.  After  changing  his  name,  he  loyally  served  the  Stitoi 
quelling  in  1862  a  rising  in  the  provincial  capital,  which  he  hU 
also  against  his  co-religionists  of  the  west  of  the  province  in  186S. 
In  1862  he  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  Yflnnani  whenei  be 
was  transferred  to  Hunan,  and  retired  in  1878.  He  is  described 
as  brave,  generous,  simple,  confiding,  tender  to  friend  and  mmetA 
to  foe,  patient  under  neglect,  suspicion  and  ill-will,  terribb  i* 
war,  and  vigorous  in  peace. 

UU  Ma  Hsiung-ohen   ||^i|   (T.  ^^^.H.   ^^).  ^ 
1688  —  1677.    The   only    son  of  a  successful   general,  he  bittBii 
after   service  in   Peking,  Governor  of  Euangsi  in  1669.  At  tM 
time    the   province    was    harassed    by   the  rebel  >|@  ^  j||  Yng 
Ch4-ch'ing,   a  Ming  pretender,  and  by  bandits  in  league  with  Hi' 


] 
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iginM;  bot  he  8000  restored  peace.  Upon  the  revolt  of  Wo 
at  the  beginniog  of  1674 ,  he  was  besieged  in  his  yamte; 
holdiDg  out  with  the  aid  of  his  personal  servants  nntil 
w  plain  that  the  profincial  C!ommander-in-chief  would  not 
»  to  his  resene,  he  dispatched  to  Peking  a  secret  report  enclosed 
.  wax  pellet,  sent  his  sons  away,  and  tried  to  commit  snicide. 
his  he  failed,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  general, 
imprisoned  him  for  four  years.  He  was  then  put  to  death, 
the  slaughter  of  his  two  boys  before  his  eyes  failing  to  shake 
oadaanied  spirit  His  wife  and  coucobines  and  female  seryants 
ssmnitied  suicide.  The  sight  of  his  body  lying  on  those  of  his 
I  BOTod  a  rebel  officer  to  give  them  honourable  burial.  His 
■§9  with  the  composition  of  which  he  had  solaced  his  imprison- 
it«  were  rescued  by  a  friend.  In  1680  his  remains  were  taken 
hung  and  interred  with  great  honour,  the  Emperor  composing 
«pilaph.  Canonised  as  ^  |^ ,  and  included  by  the  Emperor 
ig  ChAng  in  the  Temple  of  Patriots. 

'one  iimk  (T.  ^^)-  A.D.  79-166.  A  naUTcof  Mou-  1475 
ia  Shensi,  who  flourished  as  a  scholar  and  official  under  several 
piiois  of  the  E.  Han  dynasty.  Hin  denunciation  of  political 
igass  caused  him  to  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  ten  years; 
irlkelsas  he  rose  to  high  rank,  and  was  finally  Governor  of 
«a  Hupeh.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  was 
ihrly  known  as  |fi  ^  the  Universal  Scholar.  He  had  upwards 
ne  thousand  pupils,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lu  Chih 
Chlng  HsOan,  the  latter's  name  being  sometimes  coupled  with 
^'^nii  as  Jj^  H^,  to  denote  deep  and  accurat«^  Bcholarship. 
Si  the  room  in  which  he  taught,  a  large  red  curtain  was 
;,  and  behind  this  was  a  band  of  female  musicians;  hence, 
imt  up  a  curtain"  has  come  to  bo  synonymous  with  **to  open 
ool/*  He  introduced  the  syt^tem  of  printing  notes  or  commentary 
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in  the  body  of  the  page,  using  for  that  parpose  smaller  characters 
cut  i-Q  doable  columns;  and  it  was  by  a  knowledge  of  this  &ci 
that  a  clever  critic  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  was  able  to  setUe  the 
spnriousness  of  the  -^  -^  ^ ,  an  early  edition  of  the  Tao  Ti 
Ching  with  double-column  commentary,  which  had  been  attriboted 
to  Ho  Shang  Eung.  Besides  several  fiEimous  odes,  he  is  also  tlie 
reputed  author  of  the  J^  |^  Clasnc  of  Loyalty.  He  was  udcod- 
ventional  in  the  extreme,  and  a  good  performer  on  both  the  lute 
and  flute. 

U76  Ma  Ku  |ft  |tiSf  •  2nd  cent.  A.D.  The  sister  of  Wang  TOan,  and 
like  her  brother  an  adept  in  the  black  art.  By  her  agency,  a 
large  area  on  the  coast  of  Eoangsu  was  reclaimed  from  the  mi 
and  transformed  into  mulberry-orchards.  She  had  long  finger^naib 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird ,  which  caused  Ts^ai  Ching  to  remark  bow 
conyenient  they  would  be  for  scratching  one*s  back;  whereupon  hi 
was  suddenly  belaboured  over  the  shoulders. by  strokes  from  u 
unseen  whip.  She  died  at  the  age  of  120. 

U77  Ma  Liang  J^'^  {T.  ^^).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  $ 
^  I-ch'dng  in  Hupeh.  He  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  lived  it 
the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty  and  who  were  all  men  of  talent.  Hi 
himself  had  white  eyebrows;  hence  the  punning  local  sayingi 
*%  ]^  ^1^  i^  M  M  H»  meaning  that  of  the  five  brothfli 
Ma  Liang  was  the  most  talented.  He  subsequently  rose  to  Ugjh 
office  under  Liu  Pei,  but  perished  in  the  defeat  at  ^  ^  I-fiigi 

1478  Ma  Lun  ,||  j^ .  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Daughter  of  Ma  Jung  and  wifc 
of  ;^  ^  Y^an  Wei,  one  of  the  warriors  of  the  olodng  poioi 
of  the  Han  dynasty.  Celebrated  for  her  virtue  and  her  wit. 

1479  Ma  Lung  ^  |^  (T.  ^  J^ ).  Died  A.D.  300.  A  native  of  f 
^   P4ng-lu   in   Shantung,  who    rose  to  high  militaiy 
under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  Chin  dynasty  and  waa  ennohkl 
as  Marquis.  For  many  years  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the  taflmMI 
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on  the  weitem  frontier.  He  is  said  to  have  defeated  a  Tartar 
il  hj  ooTering  the  sides  of  a  pass  with  lodestone,  the  result 

that  his  mail-clad  adTersaries  were  unable  to  move  either 
nids  or  forwards  and  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
Blill  HuUlg  Jl§  S0  S '  ^  legendary  physician,  who  flourished  1480 

the  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2968.  He  once  cured  a  sick  dragon 
sase  of  the  throat,  and  was  forthwith  carried  off  to  heaven 
I  back. 

lA-la  S^fa^t'  I>i^  A.D.   1778.  Son  of  Mi-sstl-han.  He  1481 
pushed    himself   in  the    expedition  against  Galdan  and  wan 
a  Minister  of  the  Council,  but  was  afterwards  degraded  for 
issM  on  the  frontier.  Canonised  as   ^  ^. 

'^  'HI  ttl  (^-  ^  f|)  ^^^   5%^)-  A  ^^^^^  o^  Shantung.   1482 
alsd  as  chin  $hih  in  1659,  and  entered  upon  an  official  career. 

hiif  distinction  was  however  won  as  an  author,  by  his  work 

s   Tso   Chvan^  and  by   a  critical   history  of  China  from   the 

it  times  down  to   the  close  of  the  Ch4n  dynasty,  B.C.  206, 

of   which    were    purchased    for    the    Imperial    Library 


U  ill  M  (T.  f9  H).  Died  A.D.  796.  A  native  of  1^^  UKi 
k^ing  in  Honan,  whose  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
!or  Tai  Tsnng  of  the  T*ang  dynasty,  under  whom  he  rose  to 
MsJant  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  anticipated  the  rebellion  of 
Tflah  in  781,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  defeat.  He 
the  rebellion  of  Li  Hnai-kuang  in  785,  receiving  for 
the  highest  honours.  He  urged  upon  the  Emperor 
suability  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Turfan,  but  when 
Sian  was  nearly  kidnapped  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  the 
nr  took  away  his  command  and  uppointeil  him  to  tht*  Board 
I  Ofice.  He  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  cauouised  as  »|f[  ]^. 
b-tUing   Jl|  ft  K-   A.D.    1791-1874.   A   Mahomeduu   of  HM 
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Ta-Ii  Fu  in  Tfinnan,  who  stadied  Arabic  and  theology  and  started 
in  1889  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  viriting  also  Egypt  and 
Constantinople  where  he  studied  astronomy  and  other  sciencea  ibr 
two  years.  After  spending  a  year '  at  Singapore,  he  reached  liii 
home  in  1846.  His  inflaence  among  his  co-religionists  wasimmenie, 
and  he  took  up  the  position  of.  High  Priest  He  gave  warning  of 
the  intended  massacre  of  Mussulmans  in  1856,  and  was  cboieB  to 
be  Dictator  of  the  rebels  of  eastern  Tflnnan.  He  acquiesced  in  ike 
terms  offered  by  Ma  Hsien  to  the  Imperialists  of  Tflnnan  Fn  ii 
1860,  himself  accepting  a  monthly  pension  of  Tls.  200.  When  tb 
Viceroy  was  assassinated  in  1862  and  anarchy  was  feared,  tte 
ofiScials  found  in  him  the  one  man  sufficiently  respected  to  goaiuftN 
order,  and  he  acted  as  Viceroy  until  1868.  After  this  he  lived  ■ 
honourable  retirement,  until  Ts'to  Til-ying  took  advantage  rftti 
absence  of  Ma  Hsien  in  Peking  to  execute  him  without  eras  tb 
form  of  a  trial. 

1485  Ma  Tsu  ,g|  !§..  A.D.  709-788.  The  Patriarch  Ma.  A  pM 
whose  name  in  religion  was  ^  -— «  Tao  I.  He  was  the  ^ 
influential  ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  and  leader  of  the  Nia*]* 
esoteric  school  of  Hunan.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  BAdhidhuM 
and  taught  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  all  phenomena  peMiMl 
through  the  senses,  and'eyen  from  its  own  thoughts. 
by  the  Emperor  Hsien  Taung  as   ;^  ^  jpP  69  -  Sm  JP'aii; 

148«  Ma  Tuan-lin  ^  Jfi&  B|  (T.  ;^  •^).  18th  cent.  A.D.  A 
of  ^  ^  Lo-p'ing,  whose  father  had  been  a  high  official  aai 
was  consequently  proYided  as  usual  with  a  post.  Upon  flie 
of  the  Suug  dynasty,  he  disappeared  from  public  life;  and 
refuge  in  his  native  place,  he  gave  himself  up  to  teachiiigi 
many  disciples  from  far  and  near  and  fncinmitng  all  bj  his 
dialectic  skill.  Author  of  the  3J^  J0t  Ifi  ^»  ^  ^''Ogfi 
of  general  information,    the    ^H^^i  ftnd  the   ^||l|| 
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AA-Jan  l|  3  ^.   Died  A.D.  880.  A  man  of  the  T'ang  1487 

ilj,  who  poiMaied  a  wide  knowledge  of  simples  and  was  in 

L  raqnsat  as  a  doctor.    He  could  also  consume  a  whole  picul 

riao  without  getting  drunk,  from  which  he  came  to  be  called 

Iff.  He  studied  Taoism  and  was  ultimately  taken  up  to  heaven 

I. 

Wte-iheng  il|  ^  ^  (T.  f(  H)*  ^D.  1426-1510.  A  14S8 

■goishod  statesman,  who  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  1451,  assisted 
ag  Chung  to  suppress  the  Sheiui  insurrection  of  1468,  and 
made  GoTernor  of  that  proTince.  He  was  degraded  in  1473, 
f  to  the  bad  management  of  the  war  by  Wang  Yileh,  but 
yean  later  he  succeeded  him  in  command  on  the  frontier.  In 
I  ho  reformed  the  Liao-tung  army,  earning  the  enmity  of  the 
VBor  and  of  Wang  Chih,  who  three  years  afterwards  upset 
inangaments  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  Chungking  on 
lat  of  the  insurrection  they  themselves  bad  provoked.  Wang 
I  CbU  in  1483,  and  a  year  later  Ma  returned  to  Liao-tung  as 
iraor,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  people.  He  was  soon  transferred 
s  hold  of  the  Grain  Transport,  in  order  to  cope  with  a  famine; 
oo  the  aecession  of  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Tsung  he  became 
iisat  of  the  Censorate.  In  1488  he  caused  the  Taoist  books 
Blid  faj  the  last  Emperor  to  be  destroyed,  after  which  he  was 
d  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  dismissed  useless 
n,  and  thereby  became  so  unpopular  that  the  Emperor  pro? iiled 
with  a  body-guard.  In  1501  he  became  President  of  the  Board 
inl  Ofiee,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Tsung 
B05,  he  turned  out  763  officials  who  had  Ix^eii  irn*KuhirIy 
alad  daring  the  previous  reign.  The  now  Em]>iTor.  howcTer. 
rid  eunuchs,  and  Ma  took  the  first  opportunity  to  retire.  Liu 
him   to  be  degraded:   hut  ou  the  fall  of  Liu.  he  was 
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1480  Ma  Yin  ,%  1$  (T.  ^  g  ).  A.D.  930.  A  simple  carpenter,  who 
raised  himself  towards  the  close  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  to  be  Gofernor 
of  Hunan  and  part  of  Euangsi.  Cha  Wfin,  the  founder  of  the 
Liang  dynasty,  named  him  Prince  of  Ch'u  and  made  OTertarei  io 
him;  but  he  remained  faithful  to  the  old  dynasty,  and  in  916 sent 
a  tribute  mission  to  Li  Ts'un-hsQ  who  in  924  appointed  him  kiDg 
of  the  Gh^u  State.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  five  sons,  the  last  two 
of  whom  were  worthless  debauchees;  and  in  the  disorder  wbidi 
ensued  the  State  came  to  an  end  in  950,  divided  between  theriral 
States  of  Southern  Han  and  Southern  T'ang. 

U90  Ma  Yuan  ,%^  (T.  38:*^).  B.C.  14- A.D.  49.  A  natiTaaf 
Mou-ling  in  Shensi,  whose  great  grandfather  had  been  execiitel 
for  treason;  consequently  neither  his  grandfather  nor  hia  hHia 
had  held  office.  He  began  his  public  career  under  the  regime  d 
Wang  Mang  the  Usurper,  but  stimulated  by  a  boundless  ambitioii 
ere  long  took  up  arms,  against  him.  After  Wang  Mang't  detth  ^ 
joined  Wei  Hsiao;  and  when  the  latter  sent  his  son  as  hostage^ 
the  Emperor  Euang  Wu,  Ma  YUan  accompanied  him  to  Lo-jug* 
When  Wei  Hsiao  finally  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  the  EmpOT 
proceeded  to  attack  him,  Ma  Ttlan  afforded  valaable  aid  by  tnd4 
out  on  a  large  tray  of  rice  the  configuration  of  the  country,  iv 
explaining  to  the  assembled  generals  what  road  they  should  tib 
The  result  was  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  upon  Wei  Hsiao.  In  AJX 
35  be  was  appointed  Governor  of  a  part  of  modem  Kansuh,  vboMi 
he  led  au  army  into  Tongking  and  put  down  an  attempt  to  ihdi 
off  the  Chinese  yoke.  The  rising  was  headed  by  two  nsten 
^  >(glj  Cheng  Ts«  and  ^  %  Ch6ng  £rh,  both  of  whom 
captured  and  put  to  death.  For  these  senricee  he 
with  the  title  of  >^  Jgt  ^  ^  the  Wave^oelling 
(see  Lu  Po-ie)  and  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  his  dttoghtar 
Ma  Hou)  was  given   in   marriage  to  the  Heir  Apparent.  la  i 


I 
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Nm  a  threatened  inconion  of  the  HaiaDg-na,  he  begged  to 
iwad  to  go   to  the  front;   and  in   order  to  show   that  the 
kiit  of  old  age  had  not  oTertaken  him ,  he  donned  his  armour, 
iringiDg   apon   hie   war-hone   glared    around  him   with  the 
og   eyae  of  dayi  by-gone.    ''It  is  better/*  said   he,   ^'for  a 
i  to  be   brooght  back  in  a  horse*s  hide  than  to  die  in  his 
rroandad   by   boys  and  girk.**  'Truly,*'  cried  the  Emperor, 
s  a  grand   old  man!*'  In  A.D.  48  he  took  command  of  an 
lant  against  the  wild  tribes  of  Hunan,  and  died  during  the 
gn.  AAer  his  death  he  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  large 
J  of  precious  stones  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Tongking; 
I  mamory  was  ably  defended  by  his  widow  who  showed  that 
net  in  question  were  simply  Job's  Tears  {Ccix  lacryma^  L.), 
d  as  a  specific  against  infectious  diseases.  He  certainly  earned 
oms  of  money;  but  feeling,  as  he  said,  that  he  who  hoarded 
was   a  slaTe  to  it,  he  distributed  his  fortune  among  his 
B   and    friends.    Fond    of  sententious  utterances,  he  said  to 
I  nephews,  ^^iHl^ld  ^  Lung  Po-kao  is  graTe  and  studious. 
ko  be  like  him;  for  though  you  fail  in  earring  a  swan,  the 
mSL  at  any  rate  be  like  a  duck.   ^  ^  ^   Tu  Chi-liang 
no.   If  you  strire  to  be  like  him,  it  will  be  as  though  you 
I  carve   a  tiger   and    turned  out  only  a  dog.'*    He  is  still 
pad    in    Knangsi    as    the  Waye-quelling  God,   and  at   i^ 
he  presides  over  the  navigation  of  the  rapids.  In  1S90 
granted  to  his  shrine  in  Euaii^i.  Cauonised  as  J^  ^[^ . 
IDg-Ch'ing    iB|  ^  j^    (T.    ;^  ^ ).    A    philosophical  and    U«l 
Baoas  writer  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  Held  office  A.D.  1111  — 
kOtbor  of  the  collection  of  notes  entitled    ^j^  ^  ^ . 
l*t*a   ^iti^'  A.D.  1633-1680.  A  Manchu  officer,  who  14»2 
himself  against  the  forces  of  Wu  San-kuei  in  Kuangsi 
•  He  also  shared  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  Shang  Chih-hsiu 
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in   1676—7.  Included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies,  and  canoniied 


1493  ManguEhan  il^.  A.D.  1208—1259.  Eldest  son  of  f|f 
Tali  and  nephew  of  Ogotai.  He  was  selected  as  Emperor  in  1251, 
when  the  misrnle  of  the  wires  of  Ogotai  and  Enyak  had  throwi 
the  coantry  into  disorder.  He  put  down  all  opposition,  reduced 
oppressive  hardens,  curbed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  roM 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  was  taciturn,  and  a  hater  of  feasts  tuA 
wine;  but  he  loved  hunting,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  witchcniL 
On  his  accession  he  entrusted  his  Chinese  possessions  to  bis  brodMr 
Eublai;  and  in  1257  he  recalled  him,  inflnenced  by  reports  of  Ui 
extraordinary  popularity.  Manga  extended  his  rule  in  Centril  Afli 
and  in  south-western  China,  and  his  generals  even  overran  Coehii" 
China,  but  were  forced  by  the  heat  to  retire.  After  a  iMj 
advance  in  Sstich'uan ,  a  general  invasion  of  China  in  three  coliuui 
was  ordered  in  1259.  The  ESian  himself  proceeded  by  wsy  if 
Sstlch^uan;  Eublai  directed  his  attack  on  Wn*ch*ang  and  Ck'tig- 
sha;  while  the  army  operating  against  Coohin-China  moved  agiM 
the  latter  city.  The  invasion  was  checked  by  the  stont  defimca  d 
Ho-chou  on  the  river  ^  |^  Ghia^ling,  60  miles  north  of  ik 
junction  with  the  Tang-tsze  at  Chungking.  An  attempt  to  rdin* 
the  city  with  a  fleet  from  Chungking  failed;  pestilence  bowsW. 
ravaged  the  ranks  of  the  Mongols  and  at  last  slew  their  kstei 
on  which  the  siege  was  raised.  Canonised  as   jg^  ^^. 

UU  Mao  Chiang   ^%    (T.   ^  ^).  2nd  cent.  aC.  A  natiit 
the  Chao  State,  said  by  some  to  have  bean  the  son  of  Mao 
and  to  have  received  from  him  the  latter's  work  on  the  Oim* 
then   prepared   an  edition  of  the   0ds9  with  a  oommentaiy  of 
own,  now  known  as    ^  ^   and  believed  to  contftin  {he 
text  as  delivered  by  Confucius  to  Pu  Shang.  He  it  aoBietimea 
of  as   %  ^ ,  and  also  as  j\\  %  the  Younger  Mao,  io  diiliafd4 
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Cram  Mao  HAng.  In  647  his  tablet  was  placed  io  the  Confucian 

0  Oh<Allg    %  ;2^    (T.  ^  ;^ ).   Died  A.D.  1523.  Graduated  U95 
bil  Mm  $kih  in  1493,  and  was  attached  to  the  Heir  Apparent 

m  the  latter  eame  to  the  throne,  Mao  was  rapidly  promoted, 

1  u  1517  he  beeame  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  led 
opposition   to  the  Emperor's   frequent  tours  and  also  to  the 

!•  of  the  next  Emperor,  Shih  Tsung,  to  style  his  own  father 
ke  Imperial  title  of  ^  ^ .  The  Emperor's  respect  and  fear  of 
w«o  eo  great    that  he  tried  to  buy  his  consent,   on   which 
letired  in  disgust.  Canonised  (^   J^fS^- 

I  cam-ling  %^§lji  (T.  ;^  "^  and  H  ^).  A.D.  1623-  1406 
L  A  natiTe  of  Chehkiang,  who  in  his  youth  was  ranch 
mged  to  study  by  his  mother.  The  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
I  Um  to  take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
Ua  hand  shared  in  order  to  aToid  the  imposition  of  the 
qnone.  In  1678  a  poem  of  his  attracted  the  attention  of 
K^ang  Hsi,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the 
of  the  Hiitarjf  of  the  Ming$.  He  wrote  the  "jj^  >^  |^ 
OB  the  riiymes  ancient  and  modern,  besides  works  on  music, 
KJt  poetry,  and  classical  literature  in  general;  and  he  was  also 
fgwhed  as  an  opponent  of  many  of  the  generally  received 
Imo  of  Chn  Hsi.  Was  popularly  known  as  B  fef  ^  4^ . 
Kso  JBUng. 

OhMulg    ^  j(^'   5th   cent.   B.C.  A  favourite  concubine  of  14Ui 
of  Tfleh,  remarkable  for  her  great  beauty.  Chuang  Tzn 
when    fishes    saw   her   they   dived   down   deep   into   the 
soared  high  into  the  air,  and  deer  scurried  away  into 


CUmO    %  j^.  3rd  cent.  B.C.  An  intrepid  MiniMer  of  the   IV^s 
»r«  Although  twenty-seven  Ministers  had  alrea<ly  suttereil 
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death  for  remonstrating  against  the  banishment  of  the  Qoaen 
Dowager  for  her  intrigue  with  Lfl  Pu-wei,  be  boldly  stood  forwudt 
and  faced  the  angry  Emperor.  The  latter  threatened  to  boil  him 
aliye,  but  finally  yielded  to  his  instances. 

1499  Mao  Heng  %  "^  •  3rd  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Author  of  the  ^ 
gf||  gjl^,  a  lost  commentary  upon  the  Odes^  the  original  tablets  of 

which  he  is  said  to  have  receiTed  from  ^  ^  Hsfin  Ching,  to 
whom  they  had  been  handed  down  through  a  line  of  scholars  fron 
Pu  Shang.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  ^  ^  the  Elder  Mfto,  to 
distinguish  him  from  Mao  Chiang.  In  1863  his  tablet  was  plieed 
in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1500  Mao  Hsien-shu  %  ^  ^  (T.  ^  H  and  ]||  ||).  17th  eeii 
A.D.  A  native  of  Chehkiang,  who  wrote  the  ^  f^  B  ^'  ^ 
critical  treatise  on  the  art  of  rhyming,  and  other  works. 

1501  Mao  I  %  1^.  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  filial  son  under  the  Eastern  Hia 
dynasty,  who  showed  great  joy  when  he  receiyed  an  appeintDeit 
as  Magistrate ,  and  thus  disgusted  a  patron  who  had  hoped  to  bi 
in  him  a  philosophic  spirit  superior  to  mere  worldly  suooeaes.  it 
his  mother's  death  however  he  retired  firom  public  life,  piofiif 
that  his  joy  in  taking  office  was  solely  due  to  the  pleason  i 
gave  to  her. 

1502  Mao  Jung  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  A  man  of  the  £.  Han  djuitfi 
who  was  over  40  years  of  age  when  he  was  one  day  worluBg  i* 
the  fields  as  a  labourer.  It  came  on  to  rain ,  and  he  and  his  ftUoV'  -' 
labourers  took  shelter  under  a  tree.  The  latter  all  aqomttod  domj 
on  their  haunches,  with  the  exception  of  Mao  who  in  aeeoidaBfl| 
with  the  feeling  of  Confucius  regarded  that  as  m  dinmfifMI^ 
attitude.  Just  then  a  traveller  passed  by,  and  was  so  stnifik  by  (HI 
circumstance  that  he  asked  Mao  to  put  him  ap  for  the  li^ 
Mao  consented ,  and  proceeded  to  kill  a  chicken ,  which  the  tiafi^l 
thought  was  for  himself.  The  former  however  serred  it  up  tD  M 
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old  motharv  and  invited  his  guest  to  share  a  dish  of  boiled  herbs. 

HlO  Shdng    ^  ^   (T.    ^fS^).  Same  as  Mao  Ch'i-ling.  Ia03 

■ao  Sui    ^  ^ .  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  retainer  in  the  establishment  1504 

of  H^  ShAng,   Prince  of  Ping-yflan.   When   the  armies  of  ('h^n 

boiieging    the    capital  of  the  Chao  State,   the  ruler  of  the 

sent  ShAng  to  secnre  the  alliance  of  the  Ch'u  State.  Shdng 

ciIU  for  twenty  of  the  bravest  and  shrewdest  of  his  swashbucklers, 

Wi  only  nineteen  were  forthcoming.  Mao  Sni  offered  himself  as  the 

tanatiethv  dwelling  moch   upon  his  own  qualifications.  But  Sh£ng 

■id  to  him  9  *'A  man  who  is  worth  anything  is  like  an  awl  in  a 

Wg:  yon  «K>n  see  its  point.   Now   you   have   been  with  me  three 

Jivit  yet    we    have    never    seen    your  point.*'  To   this  Mao  Spi 

lillisdf  **6ive  me  this  chance  of  being  the  awl  in  the  bag,  and 

Mm  long  yon  shall  see  not  the  point  only  but  the  whole  awl.** 

IWsnpon    the    nineteen    swashbucklers    jeered;    however    at    the 

Mfcnnee   with  the  Prince  of  Ch^u,   when    the  deliberations  had 

vlnidy   dragged    on   from   dawn  to   noon,   Mao  Sni   mounted   the 

te  swonl  in  hand,  and  with  a  few  well-timed  threats  forced  the 

^idlating   prince   to  yield  his  consent   to  the  alliance.  From  that 

^  Mao  Sni  became  chief  of  the  retainers  in  Shrug's  employ,  and 

■i  lame  is  now  a  synonym  for  '^self-recommendation.** 

M»tan    ^  ^.  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  Hun  chieflain  who  8iicceede<l   la05 

^  Antting  up  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsu  of  the  Han  dynasty  in    ^ 

H  Ping-ch'tng,  Shansi.  C-apitulation  must  have  followed  had  not 

AVi  P'ing  (7*r«  for  an  inferior  version)  discovered  that  Mao-tuu*s 

ifc,  who  was  in  command  on  one  side  of  the  city,  was  a  slave  to 

He    forthwith     caused    a     number    of    woo<len    pup^iets 

beautiful   girls   to   be   exhibited    on    the  city   walls,  at 

light  the  lady*s  fears  for  her  husband's  fitlelitj  were  arousetl, 

•bo  drew  off  her  forces. 

bo  Tan-thou    ^  j£  ||.   1st  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  Tu-ling   1506 

37 
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in   Shensi,   noted  as  a  portraifc-painter.   He  was  put  to  death  for 
having  treacherously  falsified  the  beautiful  features  of  Wang  Ch^iang. 

1507  Mei  Fn   ij^^^   (T.   ^  ^).  Ist  ceut.  B.C.  and  A.D.  A  naiife 
of  ^  ^   Shou-ch^un  in  Anhui.  A  wide  reader  in  early  life,  he 
became  GoYernor  of  Nan-ch'ang  in  Eiangsi,   but  soon  threw  up 
his  appointment  aud  returned  home.  After  this  he  addressed  sereral 
memorials  to  the  Emperor  Gh'£ng  Ti  on   the  unsatisfactory  sUbe 
of  public  affairs,  suggesting  among  other  points  that  the  descendaDts 
of  Confucius  should  be  ennobled ,  in  securing  which  he  was  ultimately 
successful.    He    spent    much    of   his  time  in   studying   the  art  of 
prolonging    life;    but    wheu    Wang    Mang    seised    the    throne    he 
disappeared,    leaving    behind    him  his  wife    and    children.  It  was 
currently  believed  that  he  had  become  an  Immortal;  though  aome 
said  he   was  still  living  in    Chehkiang    under    an   assumed  name. 
Deified  in  the  11th  century  under  the  title  of   ^^  ^  A* 

1508  Mei  Kao  f^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Son  of  a  concabioe, 
whom  his  father  had  taken  when  an  official  in  western  OiJA. 
Upon  the  latter's  return,  his  mother  refused  to  accompany  Ud! 
and  Mei  Kao  remained  with  her  until  he  was  17,  when  he  entei«i 
into  public  life,  subsequently  finding  his  way  to  the  capital  tai 
rising  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti.  He  was  a  clevtf 
poet,  but  spoilt  his  compositions  by  indulging  in  too  hnmorooi* 
strain.  Yang  Hsiung  said,  ^^In  the  crisis  of  war,  amid  the  din  of 
troops  and  among  hurrying  messengers,  give  me  Mei  Kao.** 

1509  Mei  K'o-ch'eng  ^^  ^^  18th  cent.  A.D.  Grandson  oi^H 
Wen- ting,  and  like  him  a  distinguished  writer  on  astionoiay.  Vii 
canonised  as    ^  i^ . 

1510  Mei  Wen-ting  ^  ^  iRi .  (T.  ^  ji  and  ^  ^).  ^^ 
1632—1721.  A  native  of  Anhui.  Author  of  many  astfonottiol 
works.  He  discussed  and  compared  Chinese  and  Western  motholi 
of  computing  time,  and  corrected  the  section  on  astronomy  iftthi 
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wy  of  the  Mings.  Hifl  ^  ^  ^  ^  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
rsfited  bj  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hri  himaelf. 

TaiK)h<fo  ^  ^  g  (T.  ig  ^).  A.D.  1002-1060.  A  l&ll 
e  of  ^  1^  WaD-liDg  in  Anhui,  who  distinguished  himself 
poet  under  the  Sang  dynvty.  He  inherited  official  rank,  and 
m  he  was  summoned  on  account  of  his  poetic  ability  to  the 
rial  Academy,  rising  to  be  a  second-clas^  secretary.  In  con- 
inee  of  his  work  on  the  T'ang  dynasty,  he  was  placed  on  the 
lismn  to  prepare  the  New  History  of  that  period,  but  died 
•  its  completion.  Author  of  the  /J>  ^ ,  the  ^^  Y^$  and 
^  ^ ,  works  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  Book  of  Odes. 
log  Haiu,  parodying  the  Confucian  Analects^  XX.  3,  said  of 
that  he  ''knew  words.*' 

iTIa  P^  jH.  Died  A.D.?  1464.  A  eunuch  of  g  ^  F«ng-  1512 
IB  Chihli,  and  an  hereditary  officer  of  the  Body-guard,  who 
dtttfged  by  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsnng  with  the  management  of 
iial  iDTestigations.  He  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Ying  Tnung 
417,  for  which  service  he  was  promoted  in  rank  and  received 
lole  charge  of  the  criminal  department.  The  Emperor,  who  \\vA 
nor  of  cabals,  used  the  Guards  as  tletectives;  and  M^u  Ta 
j^  j^  Lu  Kao  established  a  tyranny  thereby,  even  the  highest 
tls  bribing  to  escape  prosecution.  Princes  were  included  in 
hifoont  State  trials;  and  after  Lu  Kao  had  been  slain  by  the 
of  TVao  Chi-hsiang  in  1461 ,  M^u  Ta  spread  his  net  rio  widely 

tho    palace    prison    had    to   be  enlarged.    On   the    Emperor*s 
If  ho  was  banished  to  the  Kuangsi  frontier,  where  he  died. 

Mills.  See  Hdng  K*o. 

18  Chnuig   3§-  ^    (T.    >f|^  ^  ).  2na  rent.   A.D.   A   native  of    IMS 
f-y*  ID  Chehkiang,  who  rose  to  be  (lovernor  of   ^  y^  Ho- 
a  KaoDgtung.   On   reaching    hia  post   he  found  that  the  ^reed 
eorroption   of  his   predecessor   hiiil   almost    put   an   end  to  the 
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valuable  pearl-fisheries  on  that  coast;  but  with  the  disappearance 
of  evil  practices  the  trade  soon  revived.  When  forced  by  ill-health 
to  retire,  the  people  positively  would  not  let  him  depart,  crowding 
round  and  hanging  oo  to  his  chariot,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
run  away  at  night  and  hide  himself  in  the  marshes. 

1514  Meng  Ch'ang  ^f^.  Third  son  of  M£ng  Chih-hsiang,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  A.D.  935  as  second  sovereign  of  the  Later  Sha  State. 
He  led  a  life  of  debauchery  and  extravagance  until  he  surrendered 
in  965  to  the  generals  of  the  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

1515  Meng  Ch'ang-chiin  aSL^#-  ^^i«d  B.C.  279.  A  natife  of 
the  Ch*i  State,  whose  real  name  was  ^  ^  T'ien  W6d.  In  RC 
299  he  became  Minister  to  the  Ch'in  State;  but  rumours  of  his 
intention  to  scheme  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  his  native  State 
reached  the  ears  of  king  Chao  Hsiang,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  He  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  king's  £afonrite 
concubine  wished  to  possess  a  fur  robe  which  Mdng  had  alreidj 
given  to  his  Majesty.  One  of  his  retainers,  however,  was  a  clerer 
thief,  and  he  recovered  the  robe  and  handed  it  over  to  the  ladj, 
who  in  return  persuaded  the  king  to  let  M6ng  go.  But  the  king 
soon  repented,  and 'sent  a  courier  after  him;  and  M^ng  would  hare 
been  captured  at  the  frontier-gate,  which  could  not  be  opened 
before  cock-crow,  had  not  another  of  his  retainers  been  aUe  ^ 
imitate  the  crow  of  a  cock,  so  that  the  gate  was  thrown  open tnd 
Meng  escaped  to  Ch4.  He  then  led  a  campaign  against  CbSn,  ^ 
succeeded  in  checking  for  a  while  the  ambitious  designs  of  its  mh^ 
M§ng  always  lived  in  great  state.  He  had  as  many  as  three  thoB*^ 
retainers,  all  of  whom  wore  shoes  embroidered  with  pearls;  v^ 
his  abode  was  popularly  styled  >J^  ^  "f^  a  litUe  empire  in  itrit 
In  later  ages  Wang  Au-shih  heM  him  up  to  ridicule.  ^^No  tM 
man  of  genius,**  he  writes,  ^'would  condescend  to  aaaooiate  iriih 
imitators  of  cocks  and  dogs." 


] 
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tag  Chia  £  j^  (T.  H  ^ ).  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  1516 
iang-luia  in  Hnpeh,  who  served  with  distinction  under  YQ  Liang, 
1  afterwards  as  military  secretary  under  Huun  Wen.  His  name 
I  been  handed  down  in  connection  with  a  picnic  at  which  his 
t  was  blown  off  by  the  wipd,  he  himself  remaining  all  the  time 
ita  QDConscious  of  his  loss! 

tag  Chih-hsiang   ^^|q^   (T.    fi^JgL)    ^^'^   A.D    935.  1517 

oflScial  of  the  Chin  State,  who  became  Goyeruor  of  Ch'^ng-tu 
1  wesiam  Sstich^uan.  Organising  a  large  army,  he  annexed  eastern 
leh'oan,  the  Governor  of  which  had  revolted.  In  933  he  was 
ds  Prince  of  Shu,  and  in  934  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  and 
idaimed  himself  first  sovereign  of  the  Later  Shu  State.  Cauonisetl 

IngHao-Jan   ^j^fXi-  A*^-  689-740.  A  native  of  ITsiaug-   1518 
isg  in   Hopeh,   who   on   failing   to   achieve  success  at  the  public 
Miaationa  retired  to  the  mountains  and  led  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

•  bseame  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  writings  attracted  the 
teition  of  Li  Tai-po,  Chang  Chiu-ling,  and  others.  He  use<l  to 
<k  iaspiration  by  riding  on  a  donkey  over  the  snow.  At  the  age 

40,  he   issued   from   his   retreat   and  went  to  the  capital.  There 

*  vas  one  day  conversing  with  Wang  Wei,  the  famous  poet, 
ko  hvi  obtaine^l  for  him  a  small  official  post,  when  word  went 
^  that  the  Emperor  was  coming.  M§ug  hid  himself  under  a 
vk;  but  Wang  Wei  confesse^l  his  presence  to  the  Emperor.  The 
itv,  after  a  little  friendly  banter,  mingleil  with  compliment:)  to 
I  poetic  genius,  alIowe<I  M^ng  to  return  home  in  poacv.  He  is 
rioosly  spoken  of  as  J^  P^  Lu-men,  Ilsiang-yain^.  aind  ^  ^. 
I  penonal  name  appears  to  have  Yn^en  jf^-  Hao;  and  Hao-jan, 
which  he  it  generally  known,  his  style. 

^-hsOn   ^  JH.   Oied  A.D.  4:34.  Nq>he\v  of  two  rhi.fs  of  u   1519 
'fcic   tribe  who  were  put  to  lirath   by   Lii  Kuang  in  rt*vriiirr  for 


u"^^" 
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his  defeat  by  the  Western  Ch^ns.  Joining  Taan  Yeh|  he  n 
and  sacceeded  him,  at  first  with  the  title  of  Duke;  ai 
proclaiming  himself  Prince  of  |f^  |S  Ho-hsi  in  412,  he 
became  an  Imperial  vassal.  In  420  he  annexed  the  Westers 
State.  He  was  sacceeded  by  his  son  J^fj^  Mu-chien,  bni 
his  territx)ry  became  a  prey  to  the  Wei  State. 
1620  Meng  I  Hl^ .  Died  B.C.  209.  Brother  to  M«ng  Tii 
Minister  under  the  First  Emperor.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Chao  Kao,  he  was  pat  to  death  by  Hu  Hai  as  a  dangerous 

1521  Meng  K*ang  ^  j^  (T.  ^jjj^).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  det 
in  the  18th  generation  from  Mencius.  He  served  ander  the  I 
Ming  Ti  of  the  Wei  Kingdom,  but  is  best  known  by  h 
mentary  on  the  History  of  the  Han  Dynasty, 

1522  Meng  K*o  ^  ^  (T.  -^  H  and  -^  ^  or  -^  Jg 
372  —  289.  A  native  of  ^  Tsou,  in  modem  Shantung,  ki 
foreigners  as  Mencius,  which  is  the  Latinised  form  of 
Ming  Tzv^  the  philosopher  M£ng.  His  father's  name  was 
Meng  Chi  (T.  ^  ^ ),  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  v 
Chang.  It  was  under  the  care  of  the  latter  that  he  was 
up,  and  her  name  remains  a  household  word  to  the  presc 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  be  lived  with  his  mother 
cemetery,  the  result  being  that  he  began  to  reproduce  in  ] 
solemn  scenes  which  were  constantly  enacted  before  his  q 
mother  accordingly  removed  to  another  house,  near  the 
place;  and  before  long  the  little  boy  forgot  all  about  funen 
played  at  buying  and  selling  goods.  Once  more  his  mothfli 
proved,  and  once  more  she  changed  her  dwelling;  this  til 
house  near  a  college ,  where  he  soon  began  to  imitate  the  esi 
observances  in  which  the  students  were  instructed ,  to  tt 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  his  mother.  Later  on  he  studied  inidci 
Chi,    the  grandson   of  Confucius;   and   after  having  attaiw 


I 
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perfect  apprehension  of  the  Tao  of  Confucius,  became  at  the  age 

of  sbout  45  Minister  under  Prince   Hsnan*^  of  the  Ch'i  State.  But 

the  Utter  would   not  carry   out  his  principles,  and  Meucius  threw 

ap  kis  post.  Thence  he  wandered  away  to  seyeral  States,  advising 

tbeir  rulers  to  the  best  of  his  ability  but  making  no  very  prolonged 

lUij.  He  then   visited    Prince    ]^    Hui    of  the   Liang  State,   and 

•bode  there    antil    the    monarch's    death   in   B.C.   319.   Alter  that 

•▼est  he  returned  to  the  State  of  Ch^i  and  resumed  his  old  position. 

In  B.C.  311  he  once  more  felt  himself  constrained  to  resign  office 

i&d  retireil  finally  into   private  life,   occupying  himself  during  the 

nouinder  of  his  days  in  teaching  and  in  preparing  the  philoHophical 

TWiri  which  now  passes  uu<ler  his  name.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 

the  foadal  princes  were  squabbling  over  the  rival  systems  of  Federation 

Mkd  Imperialism,   and   he   vainly   tried   to   put   into  practice  at  an 

^poch  of  blood  and  iron  the  gentle  virtues  of  the  Golden  Age.  His 

criterioo  was  that  of  Confucius;  but  his  teachings  were  on  a  lower 

flMe,  dealing  rather  with  man's  well-being  from  the  point  of  view 

Apolitical  economy.  He  was   therefore  justly  nan)e<l  by  Chao  Ch'i 

^  S  S   Second   Holy  One  or  Prophet,  a  title  under  which  he 

*  itill  known.  He  was  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  tloetrines 

tfCoafQcias,  and  he  is  considereil  to  have  effectually  **snuii(M|  out** 

^  keterodoz  schools  of  Yang  Chu  and  Mo  Ti.  Am  in  thr  cuhc  of 

Gotihcius,    his  personal  name    ^j    K'o  is  talxoo.   In   AD.   1083  lie 

*>•  posthamously   ennoble^l   as    Duke  of  Tsou.    and    in    108S   his 

**Met  was  place«l  in  the  Confucian  Temple  (sre    Vt'n   Uw). 

■tag  Knang  ^  ^  i>r  Meng  Shih  ^  ^ .  Thr  wia*  of  Liang  153:1 

■tag  Min   £  ^  (T.    :^  j^).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ChH-    1504 
'■UiChihli.    who    when    he    ha^l    let    fall   »  valuaMe    vase,    walked 
^  vithont  paying   any   attention    to   it.   On    Wwwi   askeil   l>y    Kno 
l*»i  (one  account  says  by    ;|5fi  ^    Lin  Tsuni;)  what   he  meant  by 
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this,  he  replied,  *The  vase  was  broken;  why  waste  any  mor^ time 
oyer  it?**  He  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  take  office,  but  alwajs 
firmly  declined. 

1525  Meng  Pen  ^  ^ .  A  native  of  the  Ch'i  State ,  and  a  descendant 
of  Tz^d  Fei ,  so  powerful  that  he  could  tear  the  horns  from  a  linng 
ox.  Once,  when  crossing  a  river,  his  boat  was  beset  by  two  scalj 
dragons,  one   on   each   side.   Asking  the  boatmen  if  they  bad  e?er 
known  any  one  to  escape   under  such   circumstances  and  receifing 
an  answer  in  the  negatiye,  he  leapt  into  the  stream  with  bis  sword 
drawn,    exclaiming,    *^Why    should    I  care  for  this  body  of  mine 
which  is  already   doomed  to  destruction?**   And  he  slew  both  the 
monsters.    The    Prince    of   Ching,    in    admiration   of  his  braieij, 
appointed  him  one  of  his  officers.  Confucius,  hearing  of  his  exploit, 
cried   out,   ^^Stout    indeed    must    have    been    that  body  destined  to 
decay  which  showed  itself   capable  of  vanquishing  such  a  dangtf.'' 
See  Hsia  Yd. 

1526  Meng  T^ien   ^  ^ .  Died  B.C.   209.   Descended   from  anceston 
who  belonged  to  the  Ch'i  State,  in  B.C.  221  he  was  appointed  to 
be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  First  Emperor;  and  io 
214,    when    things   were   more  settled   near  home,  he  was  sent  it 
the  head   of  an   army   of  three   hundred   thousand   men  to  sobdoe 
Honan,  build  the  Great  Wall,  and  strike  terror  into  the  beartii<rf 
the  dreaded  Hsiuug-nu  (see  Hu  Hai).  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  murder  of  Fu   Su,   he  became  an   object  of  suspicioD  to 
the  eunuch  Chao  Kao  and  was  forced  to  commit  suicide.  He  ii  tk 
reputed  inventor    of  the   ^    cheng,   a  kind    of    harpBichord,  u^ 
also  of  the  Chinese  brush   used  as  a  pen;   but  some  writers  thiik 
that  the  latter  invention  was  attributed  to  him  only  for  the  fiiite 
glorification  of  his  Imperial  master,  who  wished  everytbing  to  begii 
from  his  reign. 

1527  Meng  T*o  ^  ^   (T.  ^^  % ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  An  official  whi 
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appointed  GoTernor  of  Liang*-choa  iu  Kansuh,  ia  retam  for 
r  of  wine  presented  by  him  to  the  poweriul  euuach  Chang  Jang. 

Dg  Tfenng  ^^  or  Meng  Jen  ^  fr  (T.  ^  ^).  3rd  1528 

.  A.D.  A  native  of  (^hiaug-hsia  iu  Hupeh,  who  served  as  keeper 
he  fish-ponds  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty, 
vas  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety.  He  would  never 
I  anything  just  as  it  came  into  season  before  ofieriug  some  to 
mother.  On  one  occasion  the  latter  expresseil  a  wish  for  some 
iboo  shoots;  but  it  was  too  early  in  the  year,  and  none  were 
be  got  M6ng  Tsung  was  strolling  in  the  woods,  lameutiug  his 
liiitj  to  please  his  mother,  wheu  suddenly  bamboo  shoots  liegan 
(ffing  up  around  him. 

QgTeh   £11   (T.    ^  H).  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^   1529 
An-kuo  in  Chihli,  who  rose  to  )>e  Governor  of  ^  jg^  Tung- 
it  and  governe<I  so  wisely  that  several  ears  of  corn  —  iu  one 
laee  nine  —  grew  upon  one  stalk. 

•W  ^  ^  (T.  7C  ^).  AD.  1051  >  1107.  A  native  of  1530 
BgiQ,  whose  mother  had  been  iu  attendance  upon  the  Empress 
vko  received  in  consequence  a  military  appointment  in  Anhui. 
iBoaed  to  be  Court  painter,  he  became  a  secretary  in  the  Boanl 
iites,  and  subsequently  went  again  into  the  provinces  whore  he 
.  As  a  writer,  his  style  was  eznggerutt^l  and  u  neon  font  tonal  to 
last  degree;  but  as  an  artis^t  he  excelled,  especially  in  landscape 
Ignres  of  men  and  animals.  He  was  a  monomaniac  on  the 
Ml  of  cleanliness,  refusing  to  use  towels  or  plates  and  bowls 
k  had  served  for  any  one  else.  He  spoke  of  a  lanre  and 
osly-shape^l  boulder  as  ^*his  brother.*'  and  altogether  ho  was 
sdly  eccentric,  a  fact  which  oon.^iderably  intert'eretl  with  his 
■  in  official  life.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^J*-  j^ .  a  work 
m  science  of  drawing,  and  aI>o  of  the  f^  tf*  ^  ~)|^  '^  •  Ht* 
himself    the    following    sobriquets:     iJ^^P^Jgd:-     M^ 
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^  ^,  and   #  pg  ^  ±.  He  is  also  known  as   5|t  H  B| 
Hsiang-yang,   from  his  birthplace  which  is  said  by  some  to  hare 
been  Hsiang-yang  in  Hupeh. 

1531  Mi-88tL-han  ^^^.  A.D.  1688-1675.  A  Manchn,  who 
inherited  the  title  of  Baron  from  his  father  Q^  ^  T^  Ha-shih-ton, 
a  distinguished  official  of  the  reign  of  Shun  Chih.  The  Emperor 
E^ang  Hsi  rapidly  promoted  him  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  CoudcQ 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Beyenne.  In  1678  he  niged  the 
abolition  of  the  Feudatories,  Wu  San-knei,  Eteg  Ching-chnDgt 
and  Shang  E^o-hsi,  the  last  named  haying  asked  leaye  to  retire. 
The  Imperial  assent  to  this  proposal  led  to  rebellion,  and  he  wy 
successful  in  finding  funds  to  send  the  flower  of  the  Manchn  foroei 
to  suppress  it.  Canonised  as  ^  jp;*  and  admitted  in  1736  ioto 
the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

1532  Mi  Tzu-chia  ^  -^  ^.  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  Minister  of  the  Wei* 
State  under  Duke  Ling.  In  spite  of  a  law  that  any  one  nsiog  > 
royal  chariot  should  have  his  feet  cat  off,  on  hearing  that  hii 
mother  was  ill  he  at  once  ordered  a  chariot  to  be  got  ready  u' 
hastened  in  it  to  his  mother's  side;  and  the  Dnke,  insteid  d 
punishing  him ,  highly  commended  his  filial  piety.  At  another  tinei 
when  walking  in  the  garden  with  the  Duke,  he  plucked  a  peachi  , 
and  finding  it  sweet  to  the  taste  handed  the  remainder  to  hi 
sovereign.  For  this  act  of  familiarity  he  was  put  to  death. 

1533  Min  Sun   ^  |P    (T.   -^  ^).  6th  and  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  nt&n 
of  the   Lu   State,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Confbciofl,  by  whM 
he  was  regarded  as  a  ^^perfect  man."  He  is  one  of  the  24  notaUl 
examples  of  filial  piety.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child,  nl 
his    father    married    again.    The    stepmother  treated   him  badly  ii 
comparison   with   her  own  two  sons,  and  gave  him  only 
made  from  rushes.  One  day,  while  driving  his  father  in  i 
he    was   so   cold    that   he   let  the  reins  &1I  firom   his   hands. 
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kher,  on  laaroiDg  the  reason,  wished  to  pnt  the  woman  away; 
li  Min  said,  "If  our  mother  stays,  one  child  will  be  cold;  if  she 
MS,  three  boys  will  be  lonely.**  He  was  posthumously  ennobled 
t  Duke,  and  in  A.D.  720  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian 

On  TL  See  (Han)  Uu  Hsleh;  (Chin)  Sta-ma  Yeh;  (L.  Tang) 
I  Tli^iiiigwluii. 

Ung  Huang.  See  Li  Lung-ohi. 

nng  Jul  Vfl  ]g  C^-  ^^)'  ^^  ^'^'  I'^^S-  ^  military  1534 
(■oaly  who  was  sent  in  1756  to  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
if  the  West,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  For  his  share 
is  patting  down  the  Ili  rebellion,  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and 
is  1762  was  appointed  Governor  of  that  territory.  In  1767,  he 
bieime  Governor  General  of  Yflnnan  and  Eueichou,  and  (^ommauder- 
iMhisf  of  the  army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Burmah.  After 
•iiiBuas  exertions  and  a  protracted  tittempt  at  invasion,  he  was 
^Ailsd;  find  being  compelled  to  retreat  through  the  jungle  with 
^  nnnant  of  his  forces,  he  at  length  cut  off  his  queue  and  gave 
it  to  an  attendant  to  carry  bock  to  Peking  as  a  token  of  his  loyalty, 
^  then  hanged  himself  from  a  tree.  His  servant  wrapped  his 
*li|M  in  leaves,  and  it  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  China.  Canonised 
IB  JP  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Patriots.  See  Ouw  Hui. 

fetag  Ti.  .See  (Han)  Liu  Chuang;  (Wei)  Ts'ao  Jui;  ((  hin) 
hft-ma  8hao;  (E.  Song)  Liu  Yti;  (Cb  i)  Hsiao  Luan;  (N. 
W)  TA-wdn  Yti. 
Itag  Ttang.    See    (L.    Pang)    Li  Ssil-ytlan:    (Ming)   Chu 

taMum. 

Dng  Ytt-Chdn    Vf\^^    (or    ^'    Min).  A.P.  \X\\  -1366.  A    LVU 
■crml  nnder  Hsd  Shou-hui,  who  on  account  of  t'amin*.*  in  Hupeh, 
I   Ml    expedition    to    Ssach*uau     to   obtain    supplies.    Finding   the 
ipk  favonrable  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongt)l  dynasty .  he  took 
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GhuDgkiiig  by  surprise;  and  being  appointed  Goyernor  by  Hsu, 
proceeded  to  capture  Ch^^ng-tu.  On  the  murder  of  HsQ,  he  declared 
his  independence;  and  proclaimed  himself  |||| -^  ^  ruler  of  the 
whole  of  Sstich^uan.  In  1363,  after  annexing  Shensi  and  part  of 
Yunnan,  he  changed  his  title  to  that  of  Emperor,  taking  Hsia  u 
the  style  of  his  dynasty  and  basing  many  of  his  administratiTe 
arrangements  upon  those  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  that  name.  He 
allowed  no  Taoist  or  Buddhist  worship  except  that  of  Maitr^ji 
Buddha.  Frugal  in  his  own  life  and  a  friend  to  learning,  be  give 
the  people  peace  and  rest.  He  was  succeeded  hj  VJ^  ^  Ming 
Sh§ng ,  whose  refusal  to  attend  the  Ming  Court  and  resistance  to 
is  decrees  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Sstich^uan  in  1371. 

Ming  Ytlan  Ti.  See  Toba  SsH. 

Mo  Chu.  See  Ch'eng  Tien  T'ai  Hon. 

1536  Mo  Hsi  ^  ^ .  18th  cent.  B.C.  The  faTourite  concubine  of  the 
tyrant  Chieh,  to  whom  she  was  presented  by  the  conquered  chieftun 
of  -^  JE  Yu-shih  in  modern  Shantung.  For  her  sake  Chieh  pw 
way  to  the  wildest  excesses;  hence  the  fall  of  the  Hsia  djDtftJ 
was  popularly  said  to  be  due  to  Mo  Hsi. 

1537  Mo  Ti   ^  ig    or  Mo  Tzii   g  -^ .  4th  and  5th  cent  B.C.  A 
philosopher    of   the    Sung    State,    who    propounded    a  doctrine  cl 
"universal    love,"    in    opposition    to    the  "selfish"   school  of  Yaag 
Chu,   as   the   proper  foundation  for  organised  society.   He  showel 
that  under  such  a  system  all  the  calamities  which  men  bring  apoa 
one   another   would   altogether   disappear,    and  that  the   peace  ail 
happiness  of  the  Golden  Age  would  be  renewed.  He  was  yigoroodS 
opposed    by    Mencius,    who    exhibited    the    UDpractical   aide  of  ■ 
otherwise  fascinating  doctrine. 

Mo  Ti.  See  (Wu)  Sun  Hao;  (L.  Liang)  Chu  TaohSn. 

1538  Mou  I    i^  H.    The    fabled    inventor  of  arrows,   who   flouriah 

under  the  Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2698. 
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tmMrU  ^  Ifl  ^.  A.D.  1170-1223.  Son  of  a  Mongol  chieftain    1539 
hftd  Mcrificeil  his  life  to  save  that  of  Genghis  Khan.  At  his 

a  white  vapour  issued  from  the  tent,  and  the  wise  woman 
red  that  he  was  no  ordinary  child.  Ere  long  he  distinguished 
ilf  by  standing  over  Genghis  Khan  all  night,  while  his  master 
ilaeping  in  the  open  air,  to  protect  him  from  the  snow.  On 
ler  oocmsion  he  saved   him   from   brigands,  three  of  whom  he 

with  three  arrows,  using  a  saddle  as  a  shield,  under  cover 
Ueh  Genghis  succeeded  in  escaping.  For  many  years  he  fought 
lie  Mongol  cause  in  China,  capturing  cities  and  defeating  the 
I  generals  wherever  he  appeared.  On  his  death be<l  he  regretted 

that    Pien-liang,    the    capital,    was    still    able    to    hold   out 

jnng  Ch^ao  Jlb  $  ^  C^"-  !&  ^  )  A.D.  385-410.  Nephew  1540 
[■.joDg  T£,  who  was  very  fond  of  him  and  gave  him  the  name 
!h*ao  =  Excelling.  He  was  adopted  as  Heir  Apparent,  and 
ited  the  throne  of  the  Southern  Yen  State  in  405.  It  was  not 
however  before  Liu  Yfl  led  an  army  against  him,  took  liim 
ner,  and  put  him  to  death. 

hUlg  Chilli  ML^^  (1^-  ^  ^)  ^'^'  326-396.  Fifth  1541 
i  Ma*JQng  Huang.  A  clever  boy,  ho  grew  to  be  7ft.  4  in.  in 
if  and  was  the  pride  of  his  father  who  predicted  great  things 
B  and  named  him  jp[  Pa  =  Chief  This  gave  great  umbrae 
hjang  Tsnn;  and  when  in  348  the  latter  succee<led  his  father 
iace  of  Yen,  he  changed  the  Pa  into  (*h^ui  =  Decadent,  as 
.  On  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title,  Mu-jung  Tsuu 
1  his  brother  Prince  of  Wu,  and  sent  him  to  oppose  Hiian 
Hit  splendid  victory  at  Fang-t'ou  brought  him,  however,  as 
hatred  as  fame;  and  being  in  danger  of  asita^iuutiou,  in 
le  was  compelle<l  to  take  refuge  with  Fu  (^hien,  who  appointed 
Vimmander-in-chief  ami  ennobled  him  as  Marquis.  Ue  escorte^l 
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Fu  Chien  home  after  the  disaster  in  Anhoi;  but  on  being  sent 
afterwards  to  Shansi,  he  proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Ten  in  383, 
and  in  386  adopted  the  Imperial  title  with  his  capital  at  (fl  [Ij 
Chung-shan  in  modern  Chihli.  .From  this  date  to  his  death  he  wu 
chiefly  engaged  in  warfare.  Canonised  as  {H^  j|§^  J^  ^  ^  of  the 
Later  Yen  State. 

1542  Mu-jung  Cheung  ^  ^  /^ .  4th  cent.  A.D.  Brother  to  Ha-jong 
Hung,  upon  whoso  death  he  marched  upon  Ch'ang-an ,  and  afUr  i 
long  siege  captured  and  sacked  it.  He  proclaimed  himself  Emperor 
of  the  Western  Yen  State,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  succeeded  by  four  sovereigns,  all  of 
whom  shared  the  same  fate.  The  fifth,  ^  ^  ^  Mu-jang  YaB|p 
after  vain  attempts  to  extend  his  territory,  was  g^ven  up  to  Mo- 
jung  Ch^ui,  who  put  him  to  death;  and  in  394  the  Western  Yei 
State  came  to  an  end. 

1543  Mu-jung  Hsi  ^  ^  gR  (T.  ^  ;^).  A.D.  385— 407.  Yoong«^ 
son  of  Mu-jung  Ch'ui.  He  served  in  the  army  while  Mu-jang  Shtag 
was  on  the  throne ,  .and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prowefl 
against  the  Koreans  and  the  Eitan  Tartars.  When  Ma-jung  SUig 
died ,  the  Empress  set  aside  the  rightful  heir  and  placed  him  m 
the  throne,  contrary  to  the  general  wish.  His  cruelty  soon  brongU 
about  a  crisis,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Mu-jung  YfLn,  idofAtl 
son  of  Mu-juug  Pao,  whosd  other  children  he  had  put  to  deitk. 
Canonised  as   ^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Later  Yen  State. 

1544  Mu-jung  Huang  It  #1*  (T.  7C  ^)-  A.D.  297-348.  Thirf 
son  of  Ma-jung  Hui.  He  had  a  ^^dragon'*  conntenance  and  t^ 
regular  teeth,  and  was  7ft.  Sin.  in  height.  Although  aoiiMwW, 
of  a  martial  turn  of  mind ,  he  was  an  eager  student  of  boob  ui 
fond  of  astronomy.  Succeeding  to  the  rank  of  hia  (iatheri  in  ttl 
he  proclaimed  himself  Prince  of  Yen,  but  made  no  show  of  keepug 
ap  an    independent    Court.   He  spent    his   life   in    piomotuoig  tti 
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m  of  his  tabjectf,  teaching  them  agricaltare,  sericalture,  and 
BTj,  for  the  last  of  which  monthly  examinations  were  held, 
•ko  opening  schools  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  etc.  He  built 
capital  at  f^  j)^  Lnng-ch^^ng  in  Chihii;  and  after  conquering 
bem  Korea  in  345,  proclaimed  himself  independent  He  was 
d  by  a  (all  from  his  horse  in  the  hunting-field,  and  canonised 
la-jong  Tsan  ns -jf^  fj^ '^  VJ^  ^  ^  of  the  Earlier  Yen  State. 
-jnnsHui  Jl^  $  |i  (T.  ||i]^).  A.D.  268-333.  Son  of  1545 
ban  of  the  Turkic  tribe  known  as  Hsien-pi,  which  had  settled 
the  north  of  Peking.  A  bold  handsome  youth,  he  grew  to  the 
M  of  8  feet;  and  when  his  younger  brother  usurped  his  rights, 
ISTS  in  his  allegiance  to  the  ruling  Emperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty. 

latter  was  greatly  pleased,  and  appointed  him  chief  of  the 
ia*pi  tribe;  and  in  289  he  was  ordered  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
itvymen  in  agriculture  and  sericulture  after  the  systems  practised 
JbinM.  In  307  he  took  the  title  of  Great  Khan  of  the  Hsien-pi, 

IB  S26,  after  many  years  spent  in  the  Imperial  serrice,  he 
saaobled  as  Duke.  He  was  canonised  as   |||,  and  later  on  by 

piadsoD ,  Mu-jung  Tsun ,  as   ^  HSi.'^^M,^   ^^  ^^®  Earlier 
State. 

iUDg  Hnng    Jl^  $  ^ .    An    officer    in    the    ser? ice   of   Fn   ir>40 
i.  In   A.D.   384  he  left  his  post,  collected  an  army  of  Turkic 
m  in  Shansi,  and  seized  Hua-yiii  in  Sheusi.  He  then  marched 
Ml   Ch*ang-an,    but   was   munlere<l   on   the   way.    Seo  }fii»JHng 

fangFkO  S^$9  (T.  ^^f).  A.D.  355-300.  Fourth  1547 
of  Mo-jung  Ch^ni,  whom  he  succeeded  in  396.  Frivolous  and 
dam  in  his  youthi  as  Heir  AppanMit  he  made  an  attempt  to 
B  aad  gained  the  respect  of  all.  Soon  »ft(*r  his  acct'saion  he 
riook  to  make  war  u^^iinst  the  U  ei  State,  but  Iiifl  forces 
wd  a  diMstrous  reverse.  He  himself  flod  to    Qj^  ;^  Lan  Han, 
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by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  eldest  son.  Canonised 
by  Mu-juQg  ShSng  as  J^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Later  Yen  State. 
1B48  Mu-jung  Sheng  Jb  #  ^  (T.  M.M)'  ^•^-  373-401.  Son 
by  a  concubine  of  Mu-jung  Pao,  whom  he  succeeded  io  399. 
After  putting  to  death  his  father*s  murderer,  he  proclaimed  himseli 
Emperor;  but  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  conspirators,  and  it 
length  perished  in  a  night-attack  upon  his  palace.  Canonised  as 
flS  :iE  M  1^   of  the  Later  Yen  State. 

1549  Mu-jung  Te  Jt  #  M  (T.  TC  II  )•  A.D.  336  -405.  Youngot 
son  of  Mu-jung  Huang.  His  mother  dreamt  that  the  sun  flew  into 
her  navel,  after  which  she  gaTe  birth  to  him  one  day  while  Ijiog 
asleep.  Before  he  was  20,  he  was  8  ft.  2  in.  in  height,  aod  i 
handsome,  well-made  man,  with  a  mark  on  his  forehead  like  the 
sun  partly  overlying  the  moon.  He  was  a  great  student  of  boob, 
and  of  a  grave  and  upright  disposition.  After  serving  under  Uo- 
jung  Tsun  and  his  father,  he  accompanied  the  former  into  captiTitj 
and  was  appointed  by  Fu  Chien  to  be  Governor  of  ^  ^  ChiDg- 
yeh  in  Eansuh.  He  subsequently  joined  Mu-jung  Ch'ui,  andeened 
as  Minister  under  his  son  Mu-jung  Pao;  but  in  898  he  threw  of 
his  allegiance,  and  in  400  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  tke 
Southern  Yen  State.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Mn-jnig 
Ch^ao ,  and  was  canonised  as   J^  ^  ^  ^ .  \ 

1550  Mu-jung  Tsun  ^  ^  ^  (T  ^  ^).  A.D.  819-360.  Secoa* 
sou  of  Mu-jung  Huang.  He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent  bojf  8» 
2  in.  in  height,  fond  of  books,  and  with  a  turn  both  for  civil  aii 
military  affairs.  Succeeding  his  father  as  Prince  of  Yen  in  S48«^ 
assumed  the  Imperial  title  in  352,  changed  the  year-tiils  lift 
cauouised  his  ancestors.  He  moved  his  capital  to  Yeh  in  HoMii 
and  engaged  in  successful  warfare  with  Fn  Chien.  Severe  ol 
dignified  in  manner,  he  never  seemed  to  spend  an  idle  monNili 
all    his    leisure    time    being    devoted    to    the  extenaion  of  liteitf| 
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liat.  CmDODiaed  m  ^  jJB.  ;^  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Earlier  Yen  State. 
hjung  Wei    Jl^  $  HI    (T.   ^  ^).  A.D.  350-385.  Thinl   1551 
of  Ma-jung  Tbud,  whom  he  succeeded  in  360.  Fu  Chien  sent 
armj  under  Wang  M^ug  against  him,  and  he  was  carried  away 
tifOf  but  he  was  spared  and  ennobled  as  Marquis.  Fifteen  years 
ff,  the  operations  of  Mu-jung  Ch'ui  led  him  into  a  conspiracy 
linsi  the  life  of  Fu  Chien.  This  was  discovered,  and  he  was  put 
desth.  Canonised  by  Mu-jung  T«  as   ^  ^  1^. 
A-Juig  Yttn   ML^^  (T-   ^  ^  )•  ^^^  ^^^'  ^09.  Adopted   1553 
I  of  Mu-jung  Pao,  to  whom  he  commended  himself  by  his  grafo 
id  nlieeni  manners,   and   who  ennobled   him   as  Duke.  He  slew 
■-jaag  Hsi  and  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Great  (Northern)  Yen 
its  in  407,   at  the  same   time  reverting   to   his   original   family 
tte  of  ^   Eao.  He  was  assassiuateil  by  two  ladies  of  his  harem, 
id  ttnonised   as    ]|^  ^  ^  *l^* .    He  was  succeede<l  first  by    )]^ 
%  Flog   Po,   his  Minister,   who   usurped  the  throne  and  held  it 
Mfl  his  death  in  430;  and  then  by  his  brother  "J^  ^  Eao  Hung, 
ko  soecnmbed   in   436  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Wei  iState. 
b  Kung    ^  ^*    A   legendary    being,   said   to  have   l>ecn    the    15%t 
il  eraature   evolved    from   chaos,   and    subsequently   the   hnsband 
Bm  Wang  Mu. 

!ll  Knng  of  Ch'in  |^  ^  ^  (named  ft:  ^]^).  A  famous  1554 
lid  mler,  who  in  B.C.  660  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  throne 
Chin 9  and  later  on  obtained  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Po-li 
L  Ha  warretl  successfully  against  the  Chin  State,  ami  aideil  in 
Cb'ung  Erh  upon  its  throne  in  030.  He  soon  l>ecanic 
of  the  rising  influence  of  the  Chins;  i\\\*\  after  suiTerin^  S(*Tere 
Hi  at  ^  |lj  Yao-shan  in  Ilonan,  he  w:i<4  at  len^tli  suicesitful 
BbaekiDg  the  rival  power.  He  8nlHlu*^l  tlie  ^  Jun^  barbiirians, 
vafl  rewardeil  by  the  Emperor  witli  a  ^ift  of  goMcii  ilrunn.  He 
in   B.t*.  621,  and   177   persons   wiTe  SiicriHced  at  his  funeral. 
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1555  Mu  Lan  >fc  ]|| .  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  young  lady,  who  when  her 
sick  father  was  summoned  to  his  post  as  a  soldier  on  the  frontier, 
dressed  herself  up  in  his  clothes  and  served  in  his  place  for  tweWe 
years  without  betraying  the  secret  of  her  sex. 

1556  Mu  Mu  "jl^  -^ .  The  fourth  in  rank  among  the  wives  of  the 
Yellow  Emperor,  B.C.  2698,  and  a  wise  though  ill-favoured  woman 
who  ruled  the  Imperial  household  with  great  success. 

1557  Mu  Sheng  ^  ^ .  3rd  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  scholar  of  the  Hin 
dynasty,  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Prince  j^  Tfin 
of  Ch^u  before  the  latter*s  father  came  to  the  throne  as  first  Emperor 
of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  Prince  appointed  Mu  to  high  office  and 
treated  him  with  great  consideration,  always  giving  him  a  fe? 
mild  kind  of  sweet  wine  to  drink  instead  of  the  usual  strong 
liquor  which  he  disliked.  The  same  custom  was  observed  for  some 
time  by  Prince  ff^  Wu,  his  son  and  successor;  but  at  length  the 
Prince  forgot  all  about  it.  This  so  irritated  Mu  that  he  nip^ 
office,  crying  out,  ^*The  Prince  is  neglectful;  'tis  time  I  were  gone* 
or  soon  I  shall  be  in  chains  in  the  market-place!" 

Mu  Ti.  See  Ss^-ma  Tan. 

Mu  Tsung.  See  (T'aug)  Li  Heng;  (Liao)  Yeh-lti  Kong. 

1558  Mu-t'u-8han  ^  @  #.  Died  A.D.  1887.  A  Manchu,  whotfV 
much  service  against  the  T^ai-p'ings  and  in  the  north-west  He 
was  Tartar  General  at  Foochow  during  the  French  attack  in  188tt 
and  iu  1885  was  sent  as  Imperial  Commissioner  to  orgaDiN  tk 
defence  of  Manchuria. 

1559  Mu  Wang  1^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  946.  The  fifth  soTereign  of  ^  ^ 
Chou  dynasty,  to  the  throne  of  which  he  sueceeded  in  B.G.  IMI* 
Famous  for  his  campaigns  and  journeys  in  distant  lands,  whitkH 
he  proceeded  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight  marvellous  steeds.  Heil 
said  to  have  visited  the  E^un-lun  mountains  and  the  abode  of  W 
Wang  Mu;  bat  all  our  knowledge  of  him  is  traditional  and  of  tti 
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dentt  chaneter,  the  1^  ^  "^  "jljf  f  a  work  professing  to  gi^e 
ueonmt  of  his  trayels,  being  undoubtedly  the  compilation  of  a 
di  later  age. 

I  Ting  1^  ^  (T.  ;^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1392.  A  natife  of  1560 
jj^  Ting-ytlan  iu  Anhui,  who  in  1384  was  appointed  GoTernor 
fflnaan,  an  office  held  also  by  his  sons  in  succession.  In  1388 
ganed  a  great  victory  OTer  the  Bnrmese,  who  were  led  by  the 
A  Chineee  Commissioner  J@l  "(i^  ^  Bsti  Lnu-fa,  his  cannon 
I  powerful  croasbows  proring  too  much  for  the  mailed  elephants; 
1  in  the  following  year  Burmah  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
iia.  Posthumously  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  canonised  as  ^  1||. 


N. 


MTM  ^-^.  6th  and  5th  cent.  B.C.  Sister  of  ^  <Vao,  a   15A1 
Hsef  ihe  Sung  State,  with  whom  she  had  an  incestuous  connection, 
i  dlanrards  wife  of  the  Duke  of  the  Wei  State.  ( 'oufncius  was 
Md  by   Chung    Yu    for    allowing    himself   to   be  seen   in   her 

»<*0F  flL  fK  (T.  ^  f^  and  ^  ^.  H.  ^  ^f).  Born  1562 
Kagapore  in  1842,  he  was  brought  back  to  China  at  the  age 
iw  and  was  educated  at  a  native  school  iu  Euangtung  until 
VIS  thirteen,  when  he  went  to  St.  PauKs  (-olle^e  in  Hongkong. 
Mi  hi  remained  until  his  twentieth  year,  at  which  date  he  entered 
t  nrriee  of  the  Hongkong  Gorernment  as  interpreter  iu  the  law 
Bhi  In  1874  he  went  to  £nglnud,  eutered  at  Liiicoln*8  Inn, 
I  was  ealled  to  the  Bar  in  1877.  After  practising  as  a  barrister 
H— ghopg  until  1882,  he  joined  the  ofBcial  staff  of  the  Viceroy 
CUUi.  In  1895  he  accompanied  Thang  Vin-huan  upon  his 
rtive  paace-misaion  to  Japan,  and  was  iilso  n  member  of  the 
of  Li   Hung-chang   which   three    months   later  resulted  iu 
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the  treaty  of  Sfaimouoseki.  On  retaming  to  China  he  was  appointed 
Vice  President  of*  the  Imperial  Clan  Conrt,  and  soon  afterwank 
one  of  the  Senior  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  aim 
became  Superintendent  of  Imperial  Railways.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

1563  Ni  Heng  flgi  |j|  (T.  IE  ^)-  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Ping- 
yflau  in  Shantung,  who  was  a  clever  bat  haughty  young  fellow  , 
and  treated  every  one  with  contempt  except  E^ung  Jung  and  a  few 
others.  E^ung  Jung  thought  very  highly  of  him  and  recommeDded 
him  to  Ts^ao  Ts^ao,  saying  that  one  osprey  was  worth  a  hnodred 
hawks.  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  found  he  had  a  talent  for  playing  the  drom, 
and  made  him  his  chief  drummer.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  review,  having  received  orders  to  put  on  a  new  Qniform, 
he  waited  until  the  various  grandees  had  assembled  and  then 
proceeded  to  play  an  air  which  drew  tears  from  all  present.  Afttf 
this,  he  advanced  before  Ts^ao  Ts^ao,  and  solemnly  stripping  hioueli 
stark  naked,  put  on  the  new  uniform.  E^ung  Jung  reported  to 
Ts^ao  Ts^ao  that  he  had  gone  mad,  and  the  latter  sent  him  to 
Liu  Piao.  He  treated  Liu  Piao  so  rudely  that  he  was  sent  on  ^ 
^  MB.  Huang  Tsu,  Governor  of  Chiang-hsia  in  Hupeh,  who  when 
he  further  misconducted  himself,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

15(;4  Ni  Tsan  ilS  ]^  (T.   tC  ^.  H.  ^J  ®  R,  ]^  ^  Jg  i' 

^mm±^  mmi^\m^  n^-^ni.  mn^f^ 

^  7C  ftj»  7C  R^  and  :^T  M^)-  ^-I*-  1301-1374.  A  f*mo«i 
artist   and   recluse   of  the   Yfian  dynasty,  popularly  known  ai  % 
^0  ^  ^   ^^^    Recluse  of  Wu-hsi ,   from  his   home  in  Eiaagi*- 
He  refused   to  enter  public  life,  and  devoted  his  ample  fortune^ 
collecting  old  books  and  pictures.  Deeply  read,  he  affSscted  ircktf 
phrases  and  used  only  the  li  script.  He  was  yery  timid  and  retiringi 
and   a  great  stickler   for  cleanliness.    Foreseeing  the  overthrow  fk 
the   YQan   dynasty,   he   distributed  his  wealth  among  his  reUtiW 
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d  took  refuge  in  obscure  poverty,  wandering  about  the  lakes  and 

rfn  of  Kiangio. 

ieh  Chdng   j^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  397.  A  famous  brayo  who  liyed  1565 

modern  Honan  under  the  Chou  dynasty.  He  was  engaged  by 
K  ft*  "7*  ^'^^  Chung  TzO  to  assassinate  ^  ^  Hsieh  Lei ,  a 
[inister  of  the  Han*  State.  When  the  deed  was  done  he  committed 
neide,  having  first  mutilated  himself  beyond  recognition  in  order 
D  M?e  his  sister  from  implication  in  the  crime.  She  however  came 
loUly  forward  and  recognised  her  brother's  body,  but  overcome  by 
piif,  lay  down  beside  the  corpse  and  died. 

■iail  I-Chung   iS  H  4*  *  ^  scholar  and  poet  of  the  10th  cent.  la<>6 
i.D.,  known  chiefly  by  a  poem  he  wrote  in  commiseration  of  the 
bnUkips  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

■teK6ng-yao  ^^%.  A.D.  (?)  1665-1726.  An  official  1567 
*ko  rose  to  be  Viceroy  of  Ssttch'nan  and  Shensi,  and  who  in  1724 
*is  ennobled  as  Duke  for  his  utter  defeat  of  the  Oelots  under 
WiMnug  Tantsing.  But  he  became  suspected  of  harbouring  rcbel- 
lioii  dssigns,  and  was  accused  of  amassing  treasure  and  munitions 
^  «ir.  He  was  accordingly  seized  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 
AqB  ChH  f^  ^  •  7th  cent.  B.(  \  A  poor  waggoner  of  the  Wei*"  15<>H 
Bhie,  who  was  overheard  singing  a  ballad  and  beating  time  on  the 
ktM  of  his  oxen  by  Hunn  Eung  of  the  ChM  State,  and  at  once 
^*ki  into  his  employ,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor. 

Mag  Tmng.  See  Chao  K*uo. 

■tagWan-WO  ^^^  (T.  ^'f§\  Died  A.D.  1665.  A  1569 
'i^  of  12  ^SUf  Liao-yang,  who  joined  the  ManchuA  about  1616, 
Ml  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Six  Boards  and  the  (Viisorate 
If  the  new  dynasty  in  1631.  He  was  cashiered  in  163G  for  gambling, 
Ml  sahiequently  became  head  of  the  comniisHion  entrustiMl  with  the 
Mipilation  of  the  Ming  History.  In  lt>53  he  rose  to  be  a  Minister 
f  the  (*ouncil,  and  in   1654  lie  exposed  the  niisdeedii  of  the  (i rand 
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Secretary  ^  4^  £  Ch^dn  Ming-hsia,  retiring  in  1658.  Canonised 
as  ^  ^ ,  and  admitted  to  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
1570  Niu  Chin  ^  ^ .  A  military  official ,  who  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  distrust  of  Sstl-ma  I  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy  in  whicli 
horses  and  oxen  were  mysteriously  mentioned  in  connection  with 
succession  to  the  throne.  Ssd-ma  I  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  not 
knowing  that  another  member  of  the  Niu  family  had  committed 
adultery  with  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  Prince  of  Lang-yeh. 
According  to  this  story,  the  child  born  was  named  Jni,  and  in 
A.D.  318  he  mounted  the  throne  as  YOan  Ti,  first  Emperor  of 
the  Eastern  Chin  dynasty  (see  Niu  Jni). 

1571  Niu  Hsien-k'o  4^  f|l|  ^.  Died  A.D.  742.  A  native  of  ||j|[ 
Shun-ku  in  Eansuh,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  official  nnder 
the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Hia  Majesty  wiahed 
to  make  him  a  Minister  of  State,  but  was  opposed  in  ihii  bj 
Chang  Chiu-ling.  Li  Lin-fu,  who  saw  a  chance  of  ingratiitiBg 
himself  at  Court,  supported  the  Emperor,  a  step  which  ultimitalj 
led  to  his  own  adfancement  and  to  the  banishment  of  hia  ri^ 
Niu  was  appointed  Minister,  and  later  on  was  ennobled  as  Dobt 
though  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  ofl^ 
Liu-fu.  Canonised  &8    ^  |^ . 

1572  Niu  Hsiu  ^  ^  (T.  Bg  ti ).  A  student  of  folk-lore  and  popnlir 
superstition,    who    flourished  in   the   17th  cent.  A.D.  His  P^H 

contains  miscellaneous  memoranda  of  men  and  thiogi  ^ 
the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  dynasties. 

1573  Niu  Hung  -^  g/,  or  4^  ^  (T.  M  t^)-  ^>i^  AJ).  610.  A 
native  of  |3||  ^  Shun-ku  in  Eansuh.  Liberal-minded  and  stodk)*** 
after  serving  as  a  Chamberlain  under  the  N.  Chon  dynasty  bi  ^ 
to  be  President  of  the  Ciril  Office  under  the  foonder  of  the  S0 
dynasty,  of  which  he  is  considered  to  be  the  foremoet  sebolsr.  ^ 
induced    his    master    to    collect    by    offer    of   reward  the  tctit^ 
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are  of  CbiDa.  In  607  he  drew  up  a  revised  code  of  stataies, 
B  dao  edited  the  jt  |B  -^  t^  Ceremonies.  Ennobled  as  Marquis , 
inonised  aa  j^. 

Jm  ^S^  (T.  jl^ ).  A.D.  276-322.  Great-grandson  of  the  1574 
(W  Wq  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty  (see  Niu  Chin).  He  took  the 
no  SsH-ma,  and  in  307  became  Governor  of  Yang-chou,  with 
ifital  at  the  modem  Nanking.  Assisted  by  Wang  Tao,  he 
his  province  at  peace  amid  the  wars  of  the  Eight  Princes, 
807.  The  Emperor  Min  Tt  on  his  accession  in  313  made  him 

Minister,  and  he  ruled  eastward  from  |^  Shan-chou  in 
I.  He  declined  to  move  against  the  Hans,  on  the  plea  that 
fltem  provinces  were  still  disturbed.  Two  years  later  he  was 

in  sopreme  control  of  all  matters,  civil  and  military.  On 
U  of  Ch'ang-an,  he  made  a  feint  of  going  to  the  rescue  of 
ptnred  sovereign,  who  in  317  appointed  him  Regent,  and  in 
dlowing  year  he  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  He  failed  to 
•dvantage  of  the  division  of  Han,  partly  owing  to  rivalry 
[  his  Mimsters;  and  he  could  not  save  the  territory  north  of 
lUow  River  from  Shih  Lo.  He  dieil  while  the  rebellion  of  Wang 
raa  threatening  his  throne.  Canonised  as  iff  ^  7C  S.  ^  * 
S&lg-ju  ^  ft  IS  (T-  .S  P).  A.D.  778-847.  A  1575 
pnahed  statesman  under  the  T^ang  dynasty,  the  rival  of  Li 
.  After  graduating  in  806  at  the  head  of  the  list,  together 
Li  Tsong-min  and  Huang  Fu-t'i,  he  rose  to  be  President  of 
euoiate  in  821  and  a  Minister  of  SUte  in  823.  In  825  he 
anobled  as  Duke;  but  finding  himself  powerless  against  the 
rites  of  the  Emperor  Chiug  Tsuug,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
lissioner  at  Wu-ch*ang,  create<l  specially  tor  him.  In  828,  by 
ufliieaee  of  Li  Tsung-miu,  he  returueii  to  the  capital  and 
s  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  His  further  career  was  a 
of  ops  and  downs.  lu   844  he  was  degraded  on  u  charge  ot 
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complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  ^^  Liu  ChSn;  in  847  he  wu 
Junior  Preceptor  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  was  noted  for  his  lore 
of  women ,  and  was  said  to  have  had  "twelve  golden  hairpins"  (tc. 
concubines)  in  his  establishment.  Canonised  as   ^  f§^ . 

1576  No  Ch'a  ^  p[%.  A  supernatural  being,  variously  described  u 
god  and  demon ,  and  identified  by  the  Buddhists  with  the  son  of 
Yadjrapani,  the  God  of  Thunder.  He  is  depicted  as  riding  through 
the  heavens  upon  two  fiery  wheels,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
pagoda,  for  which  his  original  thunderbolt  has  been  mistaken  by 
the  Chinese. 

1577  No-yen.ch*eng  ^B  ^  J^  (T.  fg  ;;L  and  :^  "f.  H.  j^  f). 

A.D.   1762—1833.  Grandson  of  0-kuei.  He  graduated  as  chin  M 
in  1789,  and  ten  years  later  was  a  Minister  of  the  Grand  Conodl. 
He  was   then   sent  to  help  in  the  suppression   of  the  White  Lilf 
rebellion,    which    had    already    cost    over    Tls.    80,000,000.  Vei; 
successful  at  first,  on  account  of  a  check  he  was  reduced  in  1800 
to  the  rank  of  a  sub-Expositor  of  the  Han-lin  College.  Restored  to 
the  Grand  Council,    he   became   Acting   Viceroy   of  Shen-Kao  in 
1804,    the    Emperor    warning  him    against    trusting  too  much  to 
himself  and  ignoring  his  colleagues.  Transferred  to  Canton,  itwtf 
through    his    representations    that    leave    to    trade    was  refosed  to 
Russian   ships.   In   1805   he   was  sent  to  Hi  for  bribing  the  cotf^ 
pirates,  and  subsequently  served  several  years  in  Turkestan,  retoroiif 
to  Shen-Eau   as  Viceroy  in    1809.  In  1813  he  was  transferred  to 
Chihli;    and    three    years    later    he    was    sentenced    to   death  ^  ■ 
malversation   while  in   Shensi,   and  only  escaped  banishment  to  K 
on  the  plea  that  his  aged   mother  required  his  services.  After  t 
further    period  of  disgrace    and   promotion  he  was  sent  again  to 
Chihli,   where  he  introduced  in   1825  the  sea-transport  of  triteto 
rice,    as   the    Grand    Canal    was  blocked,    and  also  discharged  ■• 
fewer  than  23,000  superfluous  official  ^'runners**  from  his  proviMii 
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dend  to  Tarkaftaiiy  he  obtained  a  prolongation  of  the  terms  of 
lee  for  officials  and  permission  for  them  and  for  the  military  to 
»^  their  families  with  them.  He  established  a  market  for  trade 
ith  Bokhara  and  Badakshan,  bnt  his  attempt  to  stop  the  export 
f  lea  I  drabarb,  and  solphur  to  Khokand  led  to  his  degradation  in 
BSL  Canoniaed  as   ^  i|S!  • 

fft  Kaft  or  Ntl  Wa    3^  ^ .   According  to  one  account,   the   1578 
Mir  and  ioecessor  of  the  legendary  Emperor  Fu  Hsi.  She  had  a 
■man  head   with  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  assisted  in  settling 
he  eidiiiance  of  marriage  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  When 
Eiag  Kang  rebelled,   and  the  pillars  of  heafen  were  broken  and 
^  comers  of  the  earth  gare  way,    she  melted  down  stones  and 
^eiied  the  damage.  According  to  another  account,  Nfl  ami  Kna 
Nn  brother  and  sister,  and   were   placed  at  the  creation  on  the 
^ia*fau  moiintainSy  the  only  two  human  beings  in  existence.  Then 
^  prayed,  saying,  *4f  thon,  O  God,  hast  sent  us  to  be  man 
^  wife,  the  smoke  of  our  sacrifice  will  stay  in  one  place;  bnt  if 
Nil,  it  will  be  scattered.*'  The  smoke  remained  stationary. 
I1B  Ting  j^  ^ .  One  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Yao,   157!l 
Ul  2357,    who   gare  them  both   as   wifos  to  his  successor,   the 
itlMu  Shun.  See  0  Huang. 

rirtiaoha  (reigned  as  %  ^Y  A.D.  1559-1626.  The  real  loMI 
*Mder  of  the  Manchu  power,  who  consolidated  the  petty  tribes 
b^MmI  his  home,  and  in  1608  built  the  original  city  of  Shingkiiig. 
lii  eaiefiil  administration  attracted  numbers  of  adhereuta,  for 
^tm  he  is  said  to  hare  constructed  the  Manchu  alphal>et ,  founded 
poa  that  of  the  Mongols.  He  gratlually  extended  his  borders  eastwani, 
itfl  in  1625  his  frontiers  reacheil  to  the  sen  on  the  caflt  and  to 
IS  Amoor  on  the  north,  ^  j|^  Nin^-jflau  lK*in^  almost  the  only 
ion  remaining  to  the  Mings  beyond  the  iiroat  Wall.  In  the 
year  his  capital  was  moTcd  to  Moukilen,  then  calU^d  ^^  |i|^ 
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1m  neoferad  all  the  cities  which  had  beeo  seized  by  the 
r  rebels.  By  his  ad? ice  the  New  Dominion  was  occupied  by 
I,  a  chain  of  posts  established,  and  cities  built  at  Urumtsi 
bhsr  places,  the  Bmperor  standing  in  gpreat  fear  of  Russian 
dunents.  In  1761,  when  his  portrait  had  been  enshrined  as 
rsnteentb  among  the  heroes  of  the  conquest  of  Turkestan ,  he 
ppoiated  President  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  Military 
lor  of  Di.  After  serring  in  Sstich'uan  against  the  Ush  tribes, 

15  sent  in  1768  to  check  a  Burmese  irruption.  Beaching 
a  in  Nofember,  he  adfanced  early  next  year;  and  after 
Bg   a    Burmese    flotilla    laid   siege  to  Eaungtdn.    This  place 

a  long  resistance,  and  0-kuei  was  on  the  point  of  with- 
g  Us  army,  decimated  by  pestilence,  when  the  Burmese 
id  a  treaty  and  promised  tribute  and  a  cession  of  territory. 
rO  ha  was  sent  to  Momein  to  receife  the  tribute;  but  it  was 
itheoming,  and  the  Burmese  kept  his  messenger  a  prisoner. 
ggw iuJ  letting  the  matter  stand  ofer,  for  which  he  was 
sd  in  1771  but  was  allowed  to  serfe  under  the  new  general. 
rflar  this  he  was  sent  again  to  Chin-eh^uan,  and  in  1772 
lad  to  the  command,  on   the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  forces. 

16  next  two  years  he  was  campaigning  on  the  Ssttch'uan 
r^  and  for  rarioos  successes  was  ennobled  as  Duke  and 
tad  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rerenue,  being  rccei?ed 

Bmperor  with  extraordinary  honours.  The  Burmese  envoys 
ai  length  arrired,  they  were  taken  to  the  execution*ground, 
re  sent  home  again  under  escort;  and  next  year  0-kuei  went 
^  Tfinnan,  and  a  Burmese  decennial  tribute  was  agreetl  upon. 
0  ha  was  made  a  Grand  Secretary;  and  then  followed  various 
At  missions  to  the  Yellow  River,  to  inspect  the  sea-wall  at 
kOW,  and  to  put  down  revolt.s  in  Kansuh.  From  1787  to 
6  was  again  in  the  west,  engaged  in  putting  down  rebellion. 
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On   his  death   he  received  a  public  funeral ,  and  the  Emper 
a  visit  of  condolence  in  person.  Canonised  as   ^  J^ . 

1584  0-lan-t*ai  ^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1699.  A  Manchu,  wl 
from  bitgeahi  or  clerk  to  be  in  1683  a  Vice  President  of  th< 
-  of  War.  In  the  follovnng  year  he  and  Ch^6n  Ting-chiD 
specially  chosen  to  look  after  the  coinage.  Passing  through 
Boards,  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary  in  1689.  In  1696, 
the  expedition  against  G^dan,  he  was  at  first  left  to  de 
memorials  but  was  afterwards  in  close  attendance  upon  the  E 
E^ang  Hsi.  Canonised  as  ]^  j|^,  and  in  1732  included 
Temple  of  Worthies. 

1685  O-U-kun  P^  M  ^  (T.  1^  J^  )•  Died  A.D.  1770.  Son  of  ( 
He  held  several  Governorships  in  the  provinces,  and  al 
service  in  the  west.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  Yflnnan  to  pref 
the  invasion  of  Burmah.  He  died  soon  after  the  inrasion  had 
Canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  W* 
See  Chao  Hui. 

1586  O-lo-teng-pao  Ig^f^fl^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1747-1 

Manchu  General,  who  with  the  aid  of  T6-16ng-t^ai  suceai 
suppressing  the  insurgent  bands  which  from  1797  to  1804  b 
Hupeh,  Sstich'uan,  Shensi,  and  Kansuh.  It  is  recorded  of  k 
he  acquired  the  art  of  war  from  a  Manchu  translation 
Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  He  was  ennobled  as  Duke,ci 
as  J^  ^,  and  a  special  shrine,  to  which  the  Emperor  g 
name  j^  ^ ,  was  erected  in  his  honour. 
1687  O-pi-lung  ^  ^^  |^ .  Died  A.D.  1673.  The  son  of  0-j 
an  Imperial  Princess.  He  inherited  his  fiather'a  title  of  T\ 
but  soon  lost  it  for  screening  his  brother's  attempt  to  fi 
spurious  child  as  his  own.  Fought  in  1645  agsinst  the  f 
Hupeh,   and  in    1651   received  the  title  of  Dakoi  fbrfoitsi 
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nephew.    He  was  one  of  the  Regents  dnriog  the  minority  of  the 
Bnperor  K^ang  Hii,  and  was  implicated  in  the  misdeeds  of  Ao-pai, 
oas   of  his  fellow-Begents,  but  was  pardoned.  Canonised  as  '^  |^. 
OHI^ho  fR^^*   Died  A.D.  1661.  Employed  as  a  coufidenUal  1588 
MMeager  by  the  Emperor  T*ai  Tsung  of  the  present  dynasty,  he 
torn    in    1651    to   be    Grand  Historiographer  and   Minister  of  the 
GoaDciL  He  waa  freqoently  Chief  Examiner,  and  also  prepared  the 
j|  i§|[  ^  ^ ,  a  record  of  the  doiogs  and  sayings  of  loyal  Ministers, 
iliil  SODS,  worthies,  and  upright  officers.  In  1656  he  was  sent  on 
M  embany  to  Korea.  Canonii»ed  as    ^  ^,  and  admitted  into  the 
'     Ttaple  of  Worthies. 

0>yi4a  IK  ^  ^-  ^'^'  1573--1662.  A  noted  general  under  the  1589 
^ptror   Pai    Tsu    of  the  present  dynasty,  and   one  of  his   Five 
Ubiileri  (see  Hu-irh-han).  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

OtOltMi  Khan  {i|  |8  pf  .  A.D.  1185-1241.  Third  son  of  Genghis  15M) 
'^^i  whom  he  succeeded  as  Khan  of  the  Mongols  in  1229.  With 
^  aid  of  Teh-ld  Ch'u-ts^aif  who  was  entirely  trusted  by  him ,  he 
i^tmdneed  regular  administration,  taxation,  ceremouial,  and  criminal 
Krispnidenee.  In  1286  he  instituted  paper-money  and  a  regular 
of  education;  and  the  following  year  saw  the  first  Mongol 
txaminaiions,  at  which  captive  Sung  scholars  were  also 
^  4b«u]  to  compete.  But  war  was  the  chief  pursuit  of  Ogotai.  In 
I  111  Korea  was  attacked;  in  1234  the  Chin'^  dynasty  was  extinguisjhed, 
^Slk  the  help  of  the  Snugs,  who  soon  broke  the  treaty  and  were 
^  lull  infaded;  and  in  1236—37  Ogotai  campaigned  in  Central 
4ib»  He  died  of  a  drinking-bout  succeetling  five  days  of  hard 
^Mting,  and  his  sixth  Empress  7^^  «(1^  ^  Xainiacli^n  seized  tiie 
iCy,  in  defiance  of  Og^tai*s  wish  to  be  succce<Ied  bj  his  grandson. 
A|  Um  close  of  his  reign  the  boundary  of  the  Mongols  and  the 
west  of  Yang*chon  wa^  practically  the  Vaiig-t^szo.  ranoniseil 
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1591  Ou-yang  Hsi  ^^i^  (T.  JE  J&)-  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  natir. 
of  ^  ^  Ch4en-ch^6ng  in  Shantung,  who  came  of  a  family  o 
scholars  and  held  office  ander  Wang  Mang  the  Usurper.  Later  »: 
his  fame  as  a  philosopher  and  teacher  attracted  the  notice  of  tka 
first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and*  he  was  promoted  to  hi^ 
office  and  ennobled.  However  he  became  mixed  ap  in  some  treasonab] 
designs,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

1592  Ou-yang  Hsiu  it  ^  #  (T.  J5<  *t.  H.  gjE  i^  and  :^  — 
Jg  i).  A.D.  1007—1072.  A-  native  of  LuJing  in  Kiangri;  heaee 
he  is  often  called   iH  j^  ^^  ^  •  Losing  his  father  at  the  age  d 
foar,   he  was   brought  up  in   narrow  circumstances  by  his  motber 
who  taught  him  to  write  with  a  reed.  By  the  time  he  was  flftaoi 
he    had    already    acquired    some  reputation,  aided  in  part  bj  tk 
discovery  iu  a  box  of  waste  paper  of  a  bundle  of  Han  Tfl*8  dnflif 
upon    which   he    formed    his   style.    He  could  discuss  faistoij  vA 
politics  with  Yin  Ghu,  and  poetry  with  Mei  Tao-ch*to.  Gradtilag 
first  on  the  list  of  chin  shih ,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  csptal; 
but  his  career  was  a  chequered  one,   chiefly  owing  to  the  M^ 
he  took  up  in  favour  of  societies  or  associations  of  individudi  te 

.their  common  welfare,  and  to  his  spirited  defence  of  Fan  Chof 
yen  and  others.  After  twelve  years*  service  in  the  provineei  1m  M 
entrusted   with   the   preparation   of  the  New  History  of  ik$  T^t 
Dynasty^  on   the   completion  of  which  in   1060  he  was  appoii^ 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  and  a  Chancellor  in  the  H** 
lin  College,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  In  1061  hebaei>*  ; 
a  State  Counsellor  and  reformed  the  military  administemtioBf  xii4 
by    1065  to  be  President   of   the   Board  of  War.  Hortile  io  ^ 
innovations  of  Wang  An-shih,  in  1071  he  obtained  leave  tantiiBi 
with  the  title  of  Junior  Tutor  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  ZeakMi  It 
whatever  he  felt  to  be  right,  he  never  gave  a  thoiigfat  to  Us  09^1 
personal   interests.   Easy-going  as  an  official,  he  was  alwtfi  iMVi 
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Bfiriend  rising  Ulenti  and  helped  to  bring  forward  Wang  An- 
f  Sa  Shih,  So  Ch^A,  and  other  men  of  mark.  Loving  the 
»ati  and  true  learningy  he  used  his  influence  as  Examiner  in 
f  io  check  the  growing  erase  for  eccentric  writing  and  reasoning. 
Aqs  the  hiatorj  mentioned  above,  he  was  author  of  the  ^ 
wfl^  ^^^  earliest  work  on  ancient  inscriptions;  of  the    jj^  ^ 

^  £ ,  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  peony ;  of  the  ^  Q]  JSJ^  t 
maU  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  men  of  his  time;  of  an 
mlioB  of  the  Book  of  Odesj  etc.  etc.  Su  Shih  says  of  him  that 
ths  discussion  of  great  principles  he  resembled  Hun  Yfl,  in  the 
rtwsot  of  public  questions  he  resembled  Lu  (7bih,  in  recording 
iais  ha  resembled  Ssfl-ma  Ch^ien,  and  in  the  composition  of 
riqr  he  resembled  Li  Po.  Fond  of  wine  and  company,  he  spoke 

kiasslf  in  one  of  his  most  famous  essays  as  "the  drunken 
(vmoTi  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  bald  at  the  top  of  his 
ii**  Ha  was  canonised  as  ^J^t  and  in  15S0  he  was  finally 
iillsd  into  the  Confucian  Temple. 

i-fang  Hstian  fg^jj^  ^  (T.  i^  ^).  A.D.  1273-1357.  A  l.>»:t 

li^gaishod  scholar  and  official  of  the  YQan  dynasty,  who  served 
As  Han-lin  College  and  was  specially  engaged  in  the  preparation 
ftsis  papers.  His  writings  were  collected  under  the  title  of  -^ 
f^.  Posthumously  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as  ^. 
HfBBg  HBtIn  jR  H^  Hi  (T.  ^  2|S: ).  A.D.  557 -  645.  A  native   Vm 
Rl  M    Lin-t^*Dg  in   Hunan,   whose  father  wai»  put  to  death 
vsballion   and   who  was  brought   up  during  his  early  youth  in 
MlaeDt.   He  was  exceedingly  cle?or,   and  possesi^ed  tlip  useful 
Itj  of  being  able  to  read  several  columns  of  a  bocik  at  a  glance. 
the   service    of  the  Sui   dynasty:    and    when   the   tirst 
of  the  'Pang  dynasty,   who  had  previously  been  a  friend 
lis,    eame    to    the  throne,   he    wan    at    once  promoted  to  Ik'  a 
rvisng  Censor.  Famous  as  a  calligraphidt,  he  began  by  iiuitjiting 
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Wang  Hsi-chih;  but  he  soon  formed  a  school  of  his  ow 
gained  such  reputation  that  envoys  were  sent  from  Korea  tc 
specimens  of  his  style.  See  Oa^yang  Tung. 

1595  Ou-yang  T^ong   git  ^  M-   7^^  ^^^'  ^-^^  ^^  o^  ^ 

Hsiin,  and  like  his  father  a  great  calligraphist,  the  twc 
spoken  of  as  the  Elder  and  Younger  Ou-yaug.  In  677  h€ 
Court  official,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  caused  his  reti 
Summoned  to  return  before  the  mourning  period  had  expi 
appeared  barefoot,  refused  to  speak  except  on  public  businc 
went  back  at  night  to  sleep  on  a  clod  by  his  mother*s  cofl 
kept  this  up  for  four  years,  never  once  changing  his  dot] 
subsequently  became  implicated  in  the  plot  to  make  Wu  < 
ssti  Heir  Apparent,  and  was  put  to  death.  Latterly  he  had 
very  particular  about  his  writing  materials,  and  would  a 
brushes  of  wild  cat's  or  hare's  hair,  mounted  in  holders  c 
or  rhinoceros'  horn. 

P. 

15(H>  Pa-BBU -pa  Q  ,g,  Q .  Died  A.D.  1279.  Bashpa,  a  Tibetan 
who  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  Eublai  Khan  dur 
career  of  conquest  in  China.  In  A.D.  1260  he  was  aj 
State  Preceptor  and  the  recognised  head  of  the  Buddhist 
He  constructed  an  alphabet  for  the  Mongol  language,  i 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^jg  J^ 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Law  of  Buddha. 

1597  Pan  Chao  ^^  (T.   ^jt^).  Ist  cent.  A.D.  Sister  te 
She    married    an   official  named    ]§f  H^  Ts^ao  Shea  (T.  '' 
but    was  left  a   widow   in   early  life,  and   henoefoith  dm 
energies    to    literature  and   to   the  education  of  her  Mm. 
student  of  history,  upon  her  brother's  death  aha  was  found  o 
to   continue   and   complete  the  great  historical   work  in  v 
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Aided  him  during  his  life.  She  was  also  the  author  of  the  ;^ 

a  Tolame  of  moral  advice  to  young  women,  and  of  many 
ia«  enaji,  etc.  She  was  admitted  to  be  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
>n8B,  nnder  the  title  of  ^  i^^  (fCu)  the  Lady  Ts'ao. 
LCh*ao  fkM  (T^-  #  fF)-  ^•^-  31-101.  Younger  brother  15i)S 
^an  En,  the  historian.  As  a  youth  he  was  very  ambitious  and 
setfal  of  small  ceremonies,  albeit  filial  and  respectful  to  his 
nti.  The  family  was  poor;  yet  in  spite  of  having  to  earn  his 
g  by  daily  labour,  he  managed  to  give  himself  a  good  education. 
SBgth,  in  62,  he  obtained  a  small  government  post,  and  removed 

his  mother  to  the  capital.  There  he  was  unable  to  keep  a 
uit,  and  was  forced  to  earn  money  as  a  copyist.  One  day,  tired 

he  flnng  down  his  pen  and  exclaimed,  **A  hero  should  have 
r  aims  than  these.  Like  Fu  Chieh-tztl  and  ('hang  ('h'ieu  he 
tU  win  renown  in  foreign  lands,  and  earn  for  himself  the 
Mr  of  an  earldom.  He  should  not  waste  his  days  over  pen  and 

He   then    consulted   a   physiognomist,    who   told  him  that  he 

a  swallow's  beak   and   a   tigcr^s   neck;   that  he  would  fly  and 

sat  meat,   and    be   the   Marquis  of  a  myriiid  niilcfl  away.  His 

ksr  Pan   Ku   managed   to   get  him  a  bvtter  post,  and  lutor  on 

ras  attached  to  the  expedition  of  Tou  Ku  againiiit  the  llsiung-uu. 

10  distinguished   himself  that  in   73  he  was  (iispatched  by  Tou 

HB  a  miasion  to  the  kingdom  of  ^\l  ^'   ShHn-!4lian  in  Turkestan. 

Hnnng-na  sent  an   envoy   at  tlu?  same  time;  whereupon  Pan 

B    and    a    number    of    his   adherents    ^et    upon    the    li^iiiti)^-iiu 

f,   and   cutting   off   hin    head   slioweJ    it    to    the  kin^  of  SIkui- 

.  'Hiis    so   impressed    the    king    that    ho^ta^fs    wvp-  i^iv«*n .  and 

Ch^ao    returned   in    triumph  to  Ton   Ku.   lir  wan  tlun   ^cnt  at 

lOggwtion  of  the  Emperor  to  tli»*  kiiiL^iloni  of  Khot**n.  whither 

rocaaded    with    a   force    of   onlv    <oin('    thirtv    arin»*<l    ineti.    Hut 

iroTioas    exploit    had    so    terrorist'!    liu*    various   pettv   States  of 

3U 
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Turkestan,    that    he  had   no  difficulty   in   persuading  the   king  cs 

Ehoten  to  own  allegiance  to  China  and  provide  htm  with  mone^ 

and  troops.  He  advanced  to  Kashgar  and  Bactria  and  on  throng' 

a  large  area  of  Central  Asia,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  recalcitnTi 

rulers  and  accepting  the  voluntary  submission  of  others,  until  mor 

than  fifty  of  these  kingdoms  had  submitted   to  the  Chinese  yoke 

For  these  services  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  thus  fulfilUng  tlie 

words  of  the  physiognomist.  In  A.D.  100  he  petitioned  to  be  aUowsd 

to  retire,  and  his  request  was  backed  by  the  entreaties  of  his  bmooi 

sister  Pan  Chao.'  After  31  years  spent  in  Central  Asia,  he  reiornfti 

to  China,  where  he  died  during  the  antumn,  the  Emperor  sendjiig 

his  own  private  physician  to  attend  him.  See  Kan   Ting. 

15»0  Pan  Chieh-yii  ^  ^  ^.  Ist  cent.  B.C.  A  lady  of  the  sen^. 

who   was  for   a  long  time   chief  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Ch'tBg 

Ti   of  the   Han   dynasty,   "Chieh-yd"   being  a  title  conferred  npoi 

the  Imperial  concubine  most  distinguished  for  literary  abilitiei.  Ob 

one  occasion   the  Emperor   wished  her  to  drive   with  him  in  bii 

chariot.   Upon  which  she  said,  ^^Your  handmaid  has  heard  thatik 

wise  rulers  of  the  Three  Dynasties  of  old  were  always  accomptvi^    j 

by   virtuous  Ministers,  but  never  that  they  drove  out  with  woaM 

by  their  side.*'    She  was  ultimately  supplanted  in  the  affedioBt  of 

the    Emperor  by   the  more  famous  Chao  Fei-yen.    She  thereapoi 

forwarded  to  the  Emperor  a  fan,  inscribed  with  some  lines  compliiniDl 

bitterly  that  she  herself  had  been  treated  like  a  fan  in  autamii 

laid,  neglected,  on  the  shelf, 

AH  tlioiijiht  of  by<;one  days,  like  them,  bygone. 

She    then    retired    to    a    separate   palace,   in  attendance  upon  tki 
Ein])ress   Dowager  to  whom  she  had  always  been  cknalj  attich>^' 
The    phrase   ''autumn   fan"    has  passed  into  the  langwgei  aii' 
fi^unitively  used  of  a  deserted  wife. 
1(M)0  Pan  Ku   l^  [^   (T.   ^Sl  M).  Died  A.D.  92.  Son  oiVuif^ 
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At      mna  jean  of  age  he  was  alrea<Iy  good  at  com  position,  and  as 
he  ^gr^w  ap  his  learning  became  Tery  extensife  and  profound.  After 
tke     death  of  hie  father  he  dcToted   himself  to  the  great  historical 
work,  the   foondations  of  which  had  been  to  some  extent  laid  by 
dN    lalteri  especially  clearing  up  points  which  hail  previously  been 
ioaVtibl.  For  this  he   was  impeached,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
iksviag  the  national  history  at  his  own  discretion,  and  was  arrested 
sod  thrown  into  prison.  His  brother  Pan  Ch'ao,  however,  was  able 
h)  sstisfy  the  Emperor  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  efforts,  and 
^  VBs  at  once  released  and  entrusted  with  the  biography  of  the 
Int  Enperor  of  the   Eastern    Han   dynasty.  Before  his  own  work 
vss  brooght  to  completion,  he  became  involred  with  the  party  of 
Tot  Hsien    whom    he    hail   accompanieii    upon    his   campaign   into 
'bsgDlia,  and  being  cast  into  prison  died  there.  The  Emperor  handed 
***r  the  anfinished  history  to   Pan  Chao,  his  gifted  sister,  by  whom 
^  vss  finally  completed.  Also  author  of  the    E%  JJ^  ji£  • 
^PlaO  SfiEil^  (T.    JISl  ^l  A.n.  3-54.  a   native  of  An-liiig    WH 
^  Shsnsi,  and  father  of  the  historian   Pan   Ku.   Fond  of  antiquity 
grare  of  dameanonr,  he  retired  into  socluflion  in  KuihuIi.  taking 
with  Wei  Hsiao  from  the  troublous  tiinos  wiiioh  ushered  in 
^  Fasteru    Han    dynasty.   He  subsequently    fmH-^iMl   into   Ho-hsi. 
ha  became  confidential  secretary  and  advisf-r  to  tlie  <  oniniiindcr- 
def.    The    memorials    of    the   latter    attraotimr    tiif*    Krnperor's 
laon  by  their  rigour  and  pointedness.  his  .Majo^^tv  fni|uircd  iis 
^  what  anistanca  he  had  in  their  prepiiratioii,    au«l   \v.i<  intormeil 
^Wl   Pan    Piao    was   the   writer.    He  w:i<«  snninioT]«'i  tn  I'ourt  and 
■vad  a  post;   but   retireil   on    the  yUn  ot   ill-hf.kltli  aii«i  ile voted 
entirely  to  the  study  of  liist«»rv,  pripaniii:  u\  iciutiian*  Sstt- 
Ch'ien's  work  from  the  year  K.r.   104.  .it  \\!,i.  h  it  lia-l  4M)i]uh). 
^Wl-ti  {|E  jj|*  l^i^i  A.D.  1755.  A  Monirol.  wii.>  .itt>  r  a  .ii^tniiriaslii'.l    KUK! 
in  Peking  and    the    provitioes.    w.i^    fntnistfi   m    1754    with 
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the  war  against  the  Sungars.  As  Pacificator  of  the  North  he  led 
the  northern  division  of  25,000  men  and  70,000  horses  from  Barkn! 
to  the  Borotala  river  where  he  met  the  western  division,  and  is 
1755  the  combined  forces  conquered  Ili  with  little  or  no  fighting 
For  his  services  he  was  ennobled  as  Dnke;  hot  he  was  soon  aft^ 
cut  off  by  Amursana,  chief  of  the  Ehoits,  who  had  rainly  aspir>i 
to  be  Head  of  the  Sungars  under  China,  and  he  committed  suici^ 
Canonised  as   ^  ^j| ,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

1603  Fan  Chi-hsiin  ^  ^  JH  (T.   1^  ;^).  A.D.  1519-1594.  a 

native    of   J^  ^   Wu-ch^6ng    in    Chehkiaug,    who    graduated  ma 
chin  shih  in  1550  and  became  Director  General  of  the  Tellow  Rirer 
in  1565.  He  lost  o£Bce  owing  to  a  breach  at  ^  P'ei-chou  in  1571. 
In   1576   he  was  Governor  of  Eiangsi,   and  two   years  later  vii 
again    placed   in  charge  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  had  diTOged 
northwards  into  its  present  course.  By  1579  he  had  dyked  thenev 
river,  and   saved   Huai-nan   from   inundation.  In    158S  his  ddenoe 
of  his  patron  Chang  Chii-ch6ng  caused  him  to   be  cashiered;  W 
in  1588   he  was   once  more  at  his   old   post.  His  labours  aibeiwl 
his  health,  and  in  1592  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  as  to  the 
method    of  tlealing    with    a    breach    at    f§^   Ssti-chou    in  AnliUt 
which  imperilled  the  Imperial  Mausolea,  to  retire  from  pnUictifc* 

1604  P*an  En  ^  J^  (T.  ^  i^).  A.D.  1494-1680.  A  astiie  rf 
Shanghai,  who  at  six  years  of  age  could  distinguish  accuntelj tbt 
four  tones.  Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1523,  he  entered  opoi* 
public  career.  After  a  rapid  rise,  he  was  imprisoned  and  degxtM 
for  some  error  in  connection  with  the  provincial  ezaminatioiJi^ 
in  Shantung.  Employed  later  on  in  Chehkiang,  he  gained  eooBtaaU* 
renown  by  his  spirited  resistance  to  the  Japanese  and  finally  li* 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  Author  of  the  f^  ^  ft  V* 
a  work  on  the  rhymes  in  the  Book  of  Od€$,  Canonised  as  |^  ^' 

1005  P*an  Fei   ^^  ^ .  The  favourite  concubine  of  Hsiao  Pao-cUa, 
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ih  sofareigii  of  the  S.  Ch'i  dynasty.  She  is  said  by  some  to  hare 
rodoeed  the  practice  of  cramping  the  feet,  as  still  practised  by 
insse  women.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  dancing  before 
1,  his  Majesty  cried  out  in  rapture,  ^^Efery  step  makes  a  lily 
»w!'*  Hence  the  terms  golden  lilies  and  lily  hooka  ^  as  expressions 
women *B  feet.  Her  Imperial  lover  causetl  the  streets  through 
ich  she  passed  to  be  strewn  with  flowers  made  of  gold-leaf; 
i  on  the  soles  of  her  shoes  flowers  were  carved  in  relief,  so 
It  wherever  she  trod  the  impress  of  a  flower  was  left  upon  the 
oud.  She  was  slain  in  A.D.  501  by  Hsiao  Yen  upon  his  entry 
to  Nanking,  though  he  only  admitted  with  reluctance  that  the 
U  of  the  dynasty  was  due  to  her.  In  fact  he  wante<l  to  keep 
V,  but  his  Minister  ^E  ^k  ^^^S  ^^^  insisted  that  she  should 
»  pat  to  death. 

^  Fa-Jen  j^  ^  A  *  ^"'  ^^°^*  ^*^-  "^'^^  daughter  of  a  man  l^MNi 
horn  Sun  Ch^flan  had  condemned  to  death.  She  herself  was  shut 
f  In  the  palace;  but  Sun  (-h'iiau  hearing  of  her  great  beauty, 
Kvt  orders  that  her  portrait  should  be  submitted  to  him.  To  escape 
i*  approval,  she  starved  herself  in  the  hope  of  spoiling  her  good 
■ob;  nevertheless,  when  Sun  rh'flau  saw  her  portrait  he  struck 
it  table  with  his  amber  sceptre  and  cried  out,  ''8li«*  is  indeeil  a 
Mytsi!'*  and  forthwith  took  her  into  his  seraglio. 

■n  Ka  ^  "^ .  The  first  bi*ing  brought  into  existt^nce  by  li;i>7 
isiogonical  evolution.  The  Great  Monad  separutoil  into  tho  Male 
td  Female  Principles  (the  Yin  and  the  Yatm).  By  »  Hiniilar 
oesBS  these  were  each  suUlivided  into  Cireuter  and  Lesser,  and 
m  from  the  interaction  of  tlieac  four  agencies  P*aii  Ku  was 
idneed.  He  seems  to  have  conu'  into  lite  endowed  with  perfect 
Hrkdge,  and  his  functiou   was  to  nrt  Xhr  eoonomv  of  the  universe 

order.    He    is    often    <lepicted    a>    wield ii]g   a    hu^e    adze,    and 
^ed    in   constructing   the    i«<»rld.   With   IiIr  death   the  detaiU  of 
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creation  began.  His  breath  became  the  wind;  hlsToice,  the  thunder; 
his  left  eye,  the  san;  his  right  eye,  the  moon;  his  blood  flowed 
in  rivers;  his  hair  grew  into  trees  and  plants;  his  flesh  became 
the  soil;  his  sweat  descended  as  rain;  while  the  parasites  whict 
infested  his  body  were  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

1608  P*an  Lang    ^  ^    (T.    ^  j£ ).   10th  cent  A.D.   A  natife  ^ 

Chiang- tu  in  Kiangsu,  who  was  a  seller  of  drugs  at  Lo-yang  a^ 

attracted   much   notice  by   his  great  poetical    talents.   By  996  ^ 

fame  had  reached  the  Court,   and  he  receifed  the  honorary  degr^ 

of  chin  shift  together  with  an  appointment  in  the  Imperial  Acadetnj 

Becoming  mixed  up  in   the  a&ir  of  Lu  To-hsfin,  he  fled  to  the 

mountains  disguised   as  a  priest,  and  entered  a  monastery.  Soosa 

Terses   however  which   he  wrote  for  a  bell-tower   caused  the  otker 

priests  to  suspect  his   identity,  and   he  was  once  more  obliged  to 

flee;  but.  he  was  soon  forced  to  give  himself  up  and  was  huuhe^ 

to   ^    Hsin-chou ,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  composing  poetry* 

Some  of  his  lines  have  taken  thpir  place  as  household  words:  — 

So  that  my  vei'se  be  rich  and  rare, 
I  reck  not  that  my  meant  are  spare. 

1609  P'an  Lei  ^^   (T.    ^f^.   H.   ft  1:  )•   A.D.   1646-1708. 
A  profound   scholar,   whose  wide  range  of  learning  included  ehio- 
nology    and    mathematics.    He    was    especially    skilled    in   sndeBi 
literature  and  in  poetry.  In   1679  he  passed  a  prirate  ezamintlioi 
and  was  employed  upon  the  History  of  the  Mings;  but  the  jesIoaQ 
of  his   fellow-compilers,   who   were  mostly  chin  shih  graduates,  M 
to   his   degradation,   and   he  took   the  opportunity  of  the  dsstii  rf 
his  mother  to  retire  altogether.  His  poems,  under  the  titta  of  f^ 
^  ^  ^ ,  record  impressions  of  famous  spots  Tiaited  by  him.  Hi 
also   published   an  edition  of  the    Q  ^  ^   (see  Ku  Chiamg)^  aiA 
the   ^  ^,  a  pronouncing  dictionary. 

1610  Fan  Mei   ^^  (T.   ^^  g^).  AD.  921-987.  A  native  ofTa- 
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g  IB  Chihliv  of  a  wild  and  masterfol  ditposition  in  his  700th. 
MTfed  nndar  the  Emperor  Shih  Tsnog  of  the  Later  Chou  dyoaaty 

joined  the  itandard  of  Chao  E^nang-yin,  with  whom  he  had 
I  on  terma  of  firiendahip,  and  aided  him  in  establishing  the 
g  dToaaty.  Besides  drawing  up  the  inaugural  proclamation,  he 
t  alone  to  interfiew  the  powerfdl  J^  ^  Yilan  Yen,  and 
eeded  in  secnring  his  allegiance.  Bis  life  was  spent  in  fighting. 
IT  beating  off  the  attack  of  Liu  Ch*ang  on  Hunan,  he  reduced 
agtoBg  in  970,  and  four  years  later  aided  Ts'ao  Pin  to  annex 
ignan.  For  his  serfices  on  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Tai 
Q|  against  Shansi  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  in  077  he 
mm  a  Blinister  of  State.  Canonised  as  ]^  ]^. 
aBUh-dn  ij&  jft  J®  (T.  ^  ff).  A.D.  1769-1854.  A  1611 
to  of  the  Wu  District  in  Kiangsu,  who  graduated  as  first  chin 

in  1798  and  rose  by  1838  to  be  principal  member  of  the 
■cfl  of  State.  In  1840,  when  the  question  of  foreign  relations 
6  into  prominence,  he  recommended  a  tolerant  and  conciliatory 
ey.  In  1848  he  became  Grand  Tutor,  and  in  1846  received  the 
low  Jacket  In  1850  he  retired,  and  in  1852  attende<l  for  the 
sad  time  the  Graduates*  Banquet  iit  which  he  had  sat,  a  newly- 
is  gradoate,  sixty-one  yean  before.  Upon  his  death  he  received 
nhiie  funeral.  Canonised  as  ^  |^ «  and  included  in  the  Temple 
VortUes. 

tt  Brtk^hm   ij&  JBI^  (T.  |i5  :fr .  H.  fjl  ^  ).  A.D.  1695-   mi 
iS.   An   exemplary  provincial   oflBcial   under  the  Emperor  ChSen 
If.  He  introdnced  schools  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  aborigiues  of 
■an.  He  died  while  Gorernor  of  Fuhkien,  where  he  wa^  l>elovc<l 
iD.  Canonised  as  ^  ]^,  and  iiicIuiltMl  in  the  Tempio  of  Worthies. 

a  To  fSt  ^  CI"-  ^  t^ )-  ^^1*  ^'^"^-  '^-i^-  -^  r^^  *^"**  omcytA  mis 

wt  the  Chin   dynasty.    He   was  verv  handHomt*  as  a  youth;  and 
■   be   went  out  with   his   lute  at    Lo-yang,    the   ladien  tined  to 
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pelt  him  with  fruit.  He  rose  to  be  Magistrate  of  j^  ||^  Ho-yan 
which   he   caused   to   be   planted   o?er   with   peach-trees,   whence     j 
came  to  be  known  as  the   '^  ^   Flowery  District. 

1614  P*an  Yli-lung   ]f|r  W  ft-  Died  A.D.  1719.  A  native  of  Kansob, 
who   rose  from    the  ranks  by  his  valour  to  be  Commander-io-cbie/ 
in  Shensi.  In  1712  he  reported  the  seizure  of  519  persons  (?  gipsies) 
who  roved   about  with   horses   and  camels,  making  their  liviug  by 
telling  fortunes.  Canonised  as   |||  ^  . 

1615  P*ang  Hstin  ^^  (T.  jtM.^  ^^  ^®°^-  ^-D-  ^  nstife  of 
HSng-yang  in  Hunan,  who  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  TaoM 
contemplation,  and  was  known  as  ^  J^  it  Hermit  Pang.  Be 
threw  all  his  valuables  into  the  sea,  saying  that  they  w^re  acqmnd 
with  trouble  and  would  be  troublesome  if  given  away.  He  onee 
asked  the  famous  Buddhist  Patriarch  Ma  Tsu,  *'Who  is  he  that  ii 
the  companion  of  none?"  *^When  yon  have  drunk  up  the  Wei( 
River,**  replied  the  Patriarch,  "then  I  will  tell  you.**  On  hisdeithbed 
he  sent  for  the  Governor,  and  his  last  words  to  him  were,  **^< 
should  regard  as  subjective  all  phenomena  within  our  ken,  carefol 
not  to  ascribe  objectivity  to  such  as  lie  beyond  it.'* 

1616  P*ang  Kung  ^  ^  or  P'ang  Te-kung  H  JH  ^  2nd  cat 

A.D.  A  native  of  Hsiang-yang  in  Hupeh,  who  lived  with  his  wift 
upon   the   hills  and  never  came  down.  Attracted  by  his  fame,  Uv 
Piao   went  to  persuade   him  to  take  o£5ce,  saying,  "If  every  otf 
cared  only  for  his  own  salvation ,  who  would  care  for  the  empiref 
"Birds   of  the  air,*'  replied  P'ang,  "find  their  nests  at  night,  vA 
even  the  denizens  of  the  great  deep  have  some  place  of  shelter.  B 
every  man  has  so  much,  what  need  to  care  for  the  empire?"  AiM 
what   he  intended  to  bequeath  to  his  posterity,  he  replied,  "Other 
men  bequeath  to  their  descendants  danger;  I  will  bequeath  peace.** 

1617  P'ang  T8*an  ^  #   (T.   >(^  jg )    Died  A.D.   136.   A  native  a( 
Houan,  who  graduated  as  hsiao  lien  and  in  107  gained  some  distinctioa 
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liii  operaiioat  agaiDst  revolted  Taiigut  tribes,  for  which  services 
t  ivas  appointed  Go?enior  of  Han-yaiig.  There  he  wou  the  hearts 
F  tlw  people  by  his  wise  and  huiuane  rule.  On  one  occasion,  he 
■ited  the  famous  rechise  \fi  ^  Jen  T'aug,  who  received  his 
;oeat  in  utter  silence,  merely  placing  by  the  door- screen  a  root 
i  garlic  and  a  bowl  of  water,  while  he  himself  dandled  his  grand- 
diUd  in  the  doorway.  **Ah!**  cried  P*ang,  after  a  moment*8  reflection, 
^I  see  what  you  mean.  The  water  is  an  emblem  of  that  purity 
vhkh  ihould  be  my  aim;  the  garlic  signifies  that  I  should  punish 
dM  oferbearing;  and  the  child  is  a  type  of  the  orphan  and  the 
frieiiiUssi  who  should  be  my  chief  care.'*  In  115  he  was  again 
■^ployed  against  the  revolteil  Tanguts,  but  suffered  a  serious  defeat; 
vkwsvpon  he  turned  homewards  on  the  plea  uf  illness.  He  was 
t^  impeached  for  malingering,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
^Moee  of  friends  obtained  his  release  and  he  was  again  raise<l 
te  high  office,  once  more  to  be  cashiered  on  the  ground  of  flood, 
fc*ins,  and  like  portents,  but  really  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
7  bis  wife  of  a  child  by  a  previous  wife.  In  135  he  was  restored 
^  his  post. 

P-MgTHing  ^^  (T.  ±jt  n  EIJP).  A.I).  185-221.  WIS 
^  Mtire  of  Hsiaug-yang  in  Hupeh,  who  wus  »  slow-wittetl  youth 
^  fiuleti  to  attract  attention  until  a  physiognomist  prophesit'd  for 
bife  a  brilliant  future.  He  was  taken  up  by  Liu  IVi  and  appointed 
^Wffiraor  of  ^  1^  Loi-yang  in  Hupeh.  lli.s  adniiiiistratioii  liowevtT 
*is  not  successful,  and  Liu  IVi  was  intbrmoil  that  hf  liail  put  a 
BiBSphalas  to  nucongeuial  work.  He  was  thert'fore  appointed  second 
is  eonmand  under  Chu-ko  Liang  aihi  procet*iliMl  upon  thf  exptnlitiou 
I  StQch'uan,  where  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  thr  ^wsn"  of  the 
ity  of  £(|  Lo.  Liu  Pei,  who  rouM  wvwx  Hfx'ak  ot  him  without 
an,  ranonise«l  him  as  f^, 
■O  Cliao    fgJiS     (T.     (jQ|£).     I>i«'<l     A.D.    4CG.     A    poet    and    \{\Yd 
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official    who    flourished    ander    the  Liu   Sung  dynaaty.    About  t>i« 
year  440  all  the  riyera  and  streams  ran  dear,  which  was  considered 
to   be   a  most  auspicious  omen  and   was  celebrated   by  Pao  in     ^ 
famous  poem.  He  was  appointed  secretary  in  the  Grand  Council  bj 
the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  Ti,   and  afterwards  serred  under  j^  -^ 
Liu   Tzti-hsd,  the  seyenth  of  the  Imperial  Princes.  When  ike 
latter  was   forced  to   commit  suicide  for  his  share  in  the  rebellioo 
of  his  brother  Liu  Tztt-hsdn,  Pao  Chao  perished  at  the  handi  0/ 
the  excited  soldiery.   Author  of  the   ^  ^  ^ ,  moch  admired  bj 
Tu  Fu,  who  speaks  of  his  verse  as  '^elegant  and  refined.*' 

1620  Pao  Oh*ao  |g  ^   (T.   ^  g)-  ^'^'   1818-1886.  A  nstifeof 

Sstich^uan,    who    greatly    distinguished    himself    as    an    ImperiiU 

•  

General  during  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion ,  being  ennobled  as  Viioooot 

for  his  services.  In  1880  he  became  Commander-in-chief  in  HobMi 

but  retired  two  years   later,   broken   down   by   the  loss  of  bis  two 

sons  in  one  of  the  Yang-tsze  rapids  aboye  Ichang. 

1621  Pao  Ch*eng  >^  :(g  (T.  ^iT).  IMed  A.D.  1062.  A  native  rf 
Ho-fei  in  Anhui,  and  a  famous  judge,  commonly  known  as  ||p 
Lung-t^u  from  his  having  held  the  office  of  iub-Chancellor  in  tkt 
Lung-t^u  Secretariat.  In  this  capacity  he  gained  great  popoltfi^ 
by  his  unswerving  integrity,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "Toa 
can't  bribe  either  Pluto  or  old  Pao."  His  grayity  of  demeanoar  vn 
such  that  he  is  said  never  to  haye  been  known  to  smile.  Heoc* 
another  saying,  *^ Judge  Pao  laughs  when  the  Yellow  Biw  ii 
clear,"  —  sc.  very  seldom.  The  collection  of  criminal  cases  pobliM 
under  his  name  and  entitled   |[||  |S|  <^  |^   is  of  coarse  a  fngtfj- 

1622  Pao  Chih   ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  514.  A  native  of  Nanking,  snnuMl 

:^   Chu,   who  is  said  to  have  been  found  as  a  babe  in  a  hank*! 
nest.    He   belonged    to   the  school  of  Bddhidharma,   in   defence  fli 
which   he   wrote  and   preached.    In   466  he  adopted  a  roving  libi 
and  developed  a  marvellous  capacity  for  appearing  in  two  or  thm 
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at  onee.  Stories  of  his  magical  and  prophetic  powers  are 
Dj.  The  foander  of  the  Liang  dynasty  was  his  de?oat  follower, 
I   nftred  him  to  enter  the  palace  at  will. 

0  BhU-ya   jSg  ^  3)^.   7th   cent.  B.C.  Minister  to  Huan  Knug  1023 
the  Ch*i   State,  and  friend  of  the  famous  Kuan  I-wu,  or  Kuan 
ug. 

10  Bttk  j^  Id .  8th  cent  B.C.  The  daughter  of  a  woman  con-  1624 
elsd  with  the  Palace.  There  was  something  suspicious  about  her 
ilh,  and  orders  were  giren  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
vtr.  She  was  howe?er  merely  exposed  in  a  piece  of  matting,  in 
Uflk  condition  she  was  found  by  a  fugitire  from  justice  and  put 
tt  lo  nnrse.  When  she  grew  up  she  was  bought  by  a  young  man 
^  was  struck  by  her  great  beauty,  and  ^he  was  presented  by 
!■  to  the  king  of  ^  Yu  (in  modern  Chihli)  as  a  means  of 
Msring  his  father's  release  from  prison.  She  at  once  became  favourite 
Mfisbine,  and  ere  long  the  Queen  was  deposed  and  she  was  placed 
poa  the  throne,  the  Heir  Apparent  being  banished  to  a  distance. 
W  hsr  oompany  the  king  neglected  afiairs  of  State,  and  the 
iNnuMttt  began  to  fall  into  confusion.  She  was  of  ii  melancholy 
■■t  neter  being  seen  to  smile.  She  saiif  she  loved  the  sound  of 
Misg  silk,  and  to  gratify  her  whim  many  fine  pieces  of  silk 
*>n  torn  to  shreds.  At  length  the  king  offeroil  a  thousand  ounces 
'gold  to  any  one  who  would  make  her  smile.  His  chief  Minister 
tipilad  that  the  beacon-fires  should  U*  lighte<l  to  summon  the 
ilrtofy  princes  with  their  armies,  hb  though  the  rovul  House 
■i  ia  danger.  The  ruse  succeeded;  for  in  tht*  hurrv-skurry  that 
Mid,   Pao  SsQ   positively   laughed   outright.    But    when    later   on 

1  harfaarian  hordes,  instigated  by  the  Heir  Ajiparent.  made  a 
i  apon  the  capital  and  the  boaoon-fires  wer«*  a^niii  li^lited,  no 
■esi  rvshed  to  the  rescue.  The  kin^  took  to  flight,  and  was 
■d.     Pao    SsQ    fell    into   the    hands   of   the    Uirbarian    chief:    and 
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when    he    in   tnrn  had   to   retreat  by  forced   marches,  she  finallj 
strangled  herself. 

1625  Pao-ylin  ^  |g  (T.  %1S§1  A.D.?  1800-1891.  Graduated  as 
chin  ahih  in  1838,  and  entered  the  public  service.  Bj  1874  he  hid 
risen  to  be  a  Grand  Secretary,  Senior  Ministor  of  the  Tsung-Ii 
Yam^n,  Member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  Chancellor  of  theHan- 
liu  College.  Is  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

1626  Pel  CM  Kung-Ohu  :(B  ^  ^  ^ .  6th  cent  A.D.  A  priDCM 
of  the  Northern  Ch4  dynasty,  who  when  a  child  used  to  tmue 
herself  and  a  foster-brother  by  playing  with  a  bracelet  which  wii 
one  of  her  personal  ornaments.  In  due  course  the  boy  wis  do 
longer  allowed  to  enter  the  palace;  but  one  day  the  princess ^whik 
visiting  a  temple,  came  upon  him  lying  asleep.  The  sight  remeJ 
old  associations;  and  taking  o£F  her  bracelet,  she  laid  it  geotlj  in 
his  bosom.  When  he  awaked  and  recognised  the  bracelet,  love 
kindled  such  a  flame  in  his  breast  that  it  set  fire  to  the  tempk- 

1627  P*ei  Chi  ||  jg  (T.  §/,  Pfl).  Died  A.D.?  810.  A  Minister  of 
the  Emperor  Hsien  Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  who  earned  gni^ 
fame  by  his  outspoken  reproo&.  He  induced  the  Emperor  tochedt 
somewhat  the  growing  power  of  the  eunuchs,  and  to  adjust  th 
government  rate  of  exchange  for  taxes.  In  810  he  retired  in  iD" 
health,  and  was  degraded  soon  afterwards.  He  serred  for  someyctf* 
as  Historiographer. 

1628  P»ei  Chti   ||  ^   (T.    g/i  ^A:)-  ^^  A.D.?  630.  Originally  « 
official  of  the  Northern   Ch4  dynasty,   he  aided  the  founder  of  Ai 
Sui  dynasty  to  put   down  a  revolt  in  Euangtong,  and  was  miA 
trusted  by  him.   The  second  Emperor  charged   him  with  the  tnfc 
relations  between  China  and  Central  Asian  tribes,  and  he  prsMotal 
to  the  Throne  the   S  J^  |S|  §Qi  a  record  of  western  eooBtriM 
compiled    from    accounte    given    him    by   envoys    and   traden.  Hi 
encouraged  the  Emperor's  plans  of  conquest  and  lofty  ideas  of  m 
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Bightv  and  remained  pare  amidst  general  bribery  and  corruption. 
IS  he  was  forced  to  eerfe  the  rebel  Yfl-wdn  Hna-chi  who  had 
ned  him  on  his  way  to  Court.  He  afterwards  helped  the 
!Ui  Too  Chien-tA  to  set  up  the  dynasty  of  Hsia,  and  on  his 
1  621  joined  the  Tang  dynasty  and  rose  to  be  President  of 
Soaid  of  ReTenne. 

Hang  H  li^-  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  yonng  hgiu  ts'ai,  who  1629 
Mid  to  fall  in  with  a  beautiful  girl  named  ^  ^  Yflu  Ving 
lifed  near  Ch'ang-an  in  Shensi.  Wishing  to  marry  her,  he 
told  that  he  must  first  produce  a  pestle  and  mortar  of  jade; 
ifter  some  delay  he  managed  to  do  so.  These  were  used  for 
ring  the  elixir  of  life,  and  before  long  both  he  and  his  bride 
admitted  among  the  Immortals. 

Hktng-ohien  H  ^  i§t  (T.  ^  ^)-  A.D.  619-682.  A  1<»0 

I  of  Wfo-hsi  in  Shansi,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  military 
aador  under  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  of  the  T*aug  dynasty. 
ragad    successful    campaigns    against,   the    Turfan   and   Turkic 

of  Central   Asia,   for   which   services  he  was  made  President 
I  Board  of  Rites  and  ennobled  as  Duke.  He  was  also  famous 
■  akill  in  calligraphy,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  Emperor 
ite  inscriptions  on  white  silk.  Canonised  as    |||^. 
1^   H  tK    C^'    ^  9A  )'  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Wen-  U»l 

Shansi,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti 
I  dun  dynasty,  baring  earnetl  a  reputation  for  sagacity  helore 
m  SO  years  old.  His  grare  beauty,  to  which  was  aildetl  profound 
■g,  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  ^  ^  ami  uttracted 
dtiea  of  (^hnng  Hni,  who  rei^onnnendeil  him  to  .Ssd-ma  Thao. 
ittar  years  were  clouded  by  u  puiiiful  diseafle,  and  hv  iliiHJ  at 
{•  of  55. 
*«*  Utt   (T.   Ffl  jfe)-  l^i^-^1  A.D.  S;i8.   A  native  of  Wen-  U'M 

Shansi.   In  A.D.   785  he   graduated   as  c/tin  nhih,  and  eutere«l 
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upon  an  official  career.   It  had  been   predicted  by  a  physiognomist 
that  he  would  die  of  staryation.  Howe?er,   one  day  he  picked  op 
and  reatored  to  its  owner  a  valuable  girdle;  and  the  next  time  the 
physiognomist  saw  him,  he  exclaimed,  ''Why,  yon  hare  been  lajiog 
up  a  store  of  merit!  You  have  a  splendid  career  before  you."  By 
the  year  811   he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  tnd 
was  placed  in  general  control  of  the  military;  and  it  was  entirely 
due   to  his  energy   that    ^  ^    Li  So  was  able  to  suppre*  the 
troubles  in  modern  Honan  and  capture   ^  j^  ^    Wn  YfUn-ehi. 
who  was  sent  in  a  cage  to  the  capital.  For  these  services  be  wu 
ennobled  as  Duke.  At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Mu  Tsnng  in  826 
he   took   a  leading  part  in   securing  the  throne  for   W6n  Tiong. 
but    not    long    afterwards  he  became    di^asted   with  the  torn  of 
affairs ,   and  retired  from   the    political   arena.   He  built  himself  i 
retreat;   and   there,    with  the  poets  Po  Chti-i  and  Liu  Yfl-hiit  1^ 
enjoyed  a  life  of  literary  repose  until  837,  when  he  was  iemponrilj 
recalled  to  public  life.  In  the  following  year  he  fell  ill,  and  retnmed 
to  his  retreat  where  he  died.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 
1633  P*el  Ten-ling  ^^^.  A.D.  728-796.  A  native  of  Ho-toBg 
in  Shansi,   who  was  taken  up  by  Lu  Ch4  and  rose  to  fill  nxiff^ 
important  posts.   In   792  he   was   placed   by  Ton  Ts^an  in  chtfp 
of  the  Finance  Department;   but  knowing   nothing  of  his  datieii 
he  devoted  himself  to  pleasing  the  Emperor  by  making  out  imagintf! 
surpluses.  In   the  following   year  he  became  Vice  President  of  th 
Board  of  Revenue,   and  compassed   the  dismissal  of  Lu  Chih  ftoA 
his  post  as    Minister.    Cruel,    rindictire    and    svarieioiis,    he  vtf 
universally   loathed;  yet  he   managed   to   retain  hit  hold  upon  tkl 
Emperor,   who   during  his  last  illness  sent  three  times  a  day  to 
make   enquiries.   He   received   the  posthumous  title  of  Pillar  of  ttl 
State,  changed  in  the  reign  of  the  next  Emperor  but  one  to  ' 
the  Misleader.  See   Yang  Ch^ing. 
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.  5th  ceot  A.D.  Author  of  the  £  |E  ^  ^  ^   1634 
•ft  eommentary  on  the  great  history  of  Ssti-ma  Chien. 
BhHlllg   j^  |g   (T.  >f|g  jig).  Died  A.D.  29.  A  natire  of  lft35 
g,  who  rote  to  be  Qo?ernor  of  YQ-yang  under  the  Emperor 
lib  of  the  Han  dynasty.  When  Liu  Hsin  was  raising  funds 
OBg  the  nobles,  P^Ang  sent  in  large  subsidies  of  grain,  in 
I  of  reeei?ing  some  reward.  But  his  friend  -^  f^  Chu  Fou 
id  reminded   him   of  the  man  who  had  a  litter  of  young 

with  white  heads,  of  which  he  thought  so  much  that  he 
9  present  them  to  the  Emperor.  On  his  way  he  came  to  a 
ban  all  the  pigs  had   white   heads;  and   with  feelings  of 
and  astonishment  he  at  once  returned   home.    This  story 
did  not  prevent  Pdng  Cheung  from  appealing  to  Liu  Hsiu, 
eoenion  as  first  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty,  for 
A  of  "recognition;  and  when  he  receired  nothing,  he  turned 
l^ts  to    treason.    He    was  shortly    afterwards  assassinated 
«ping,  and   his   head    was  sent   in  a  bag  to  the  Emperor 
tailed  him  as    >f^  |||  ^    the  Disloyal  Marquis. 
Ilton    ^^  J^.    A    prehistoric    statesman,    who    drowned   lih¥i 
ming  to  disappointment  at  losing  the   ear  of  his  prince, 
m  example  is  said  to  hare  suggested  suicide  to  Ch^O  Vilan. 
k>   jj^iff^.  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  hero,  who  when  his  bowels    Hi>*n 
I  from  a  wound  in   battle,   and  he  was  unable  to  replace 
t  the  part  off  with  his  sword  and   went  on  fighting. 
•*«  l^»  (T.   l^JW-  H.  M  llj  and  -^  ^0-  AD.   1G38 
^04.    A   natife  of  Fnhkion,   who   graduated   as   chn  jeu  in 

1674  the  rebel  Kdug  Thing-ohun^  tried  to  force  him  to 
»,  bnt  P4ng  took  to  his  bixl  and  retuRtMl  to  rise  until 
tpae  of  the  re?olt.  As  Magi.stratr  of  ^  j^J*  San-ho  in 
I  did   his   duty   without   fear   or    tavour.    and  earned  much 

his   wise  and   impartial   deci:»ii)nH.   The   Emperor,   piissing 
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through  in  1688,  heard  of  his  career  and  gave  him  Tls.  300  '*to  . 
keep  him  honest.**  In  1691  he  was  a  Saperrising  Censorf  ud 
denounced  abuses  right  and  left,  which  led  to  his  banishment  ibr 
three  years.  He  subsequently  rose  to  be  Gtovernor  of  Eaangtong. 
His  hot  temper  often  got  him  into  trouble,  but  K^ang  Hsi  steidilj 
befriended  him  as  an  honest  man.  His  fame  equalled  that  of  Koo 
Hsiu,  with  whom  his  name  was  often  coupled  by  the  people,  moi 
after  death  he  was  worshipped  in  Canton. 

1639  P*eng  Shao-Sheng  ^^^  (T.  /b  %I).  Graduated  iu  A.D. 
1769.  An  earnest  student,  he  exhibited  in  his  writings,  especUUj 
in  his  work  on  the  GrrecU  Learning^  strong  leanings  towards  the 
heresies  of  Buddhism.  His  — '  f}*  J@  ^  is  ft  literary  miscellnr 
confined  entirely  to  Buddhist  topics. 

1640  P'eng  Shih   ^  f^   (T.   J^^).  A.D,  1416-1475.  A  natifeof 
^  ^   An-fu  in  Eiangsi,  he  graduated  as  first  chtn  shih  in  1448 
and  was  at  once  employed  in  the  Grand  Secretariat;  but  by  iniistiog 
on   retiring  to  mourn  for  his  stepmother,  he  o£Fended  the  EmpM 
Ghing  Ti   and  was  kept  during  his  reign  in  the  Han-lin  CoUegB< 
In    1465   he  became  President  of  the   Board  of  War.   For  thirty 
years    he    struggled,    not    wholly   without  success,   to   iroproTe  tb 
government,   his  probity,  industry,   and   earnestness  compelling  tb 
lazy  Emperor*s  admiration.  But  he  was  unable,  owing  to  ill-healtkt 
to   keep   Wan  An  from  power,  or  to  check  the  rising  influence  d 
the  eunuchs.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

1641  P'eng  Tsu  ^  JlB. .  A  great  grandson  of  the  legendary  Empeior 
Chuan  HsQ,  B.C.  2514.  His  real  name  was  ^  |g  Ch'ien  Eteg,W 
he  is  known  as  above  from  the  fief  of  P*6ng,  bestowed  on  himtf 
the  Emperor  Yao.  In  B.C.  1128  he  was  abready  767  yean  old,  lai 
he  is  said  to  have  been  over  800  when  he  disappeared  into  the  wMk 
He  had  ninety  wives,  and  left  two  sons  ji^  Wu  and  p|  I,  vhi 
gave  their   names  to  the   famous  Wu-i  (Bohea)  range  in  FuhkiM 
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U  Tfl-lin  0  i  ftl^  (T.  fg  !8|).  A.  D.  1824-1890.  A  native  1642 
Ifag-ynDg  iQ  Hanan,  who  passed  the  ezaraiuation  for  hsiu  U^ai 
.  Id    1852    he    was  secretary  to  TsAng  Kuo-fan,  and  in  1853 

plaead  in  commaad  of  the  Yang-tsze  fleet  and  operated  with 
Hi  agaiDit  the  T'ai-ping  rebels.   On  the  fall  of  Nanking,  he 

aanoUed  as  Duke  and  became  a  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir 
mot  In  1865  he  was  appointed  acting  Director  General  of  the 
1  IVmusport,  but  declined  the  post.  In  July  1868,  partly  with 
•w  to  recmit  his  health,  which  had  been  undermined  by  long 
hrt  on  the  Yang-tsze,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  into  mourning 
Us  mother,  who  had  died  in  1852  when  he  waH  in  active  service, 
■g  however  to   the  transfer  of  Tn^ng  Kuo-fan  to  Tientsin,  he 

•naUe  to  avail  himself  of  this  leave  until  1870.  In  1872  he 
iMd  his  command  on  the  Yang-tsze,  and  during  the  next  10 
I  was  frequently  employed  in  investigating  charges  against  various 
I  ofieiak.  Ill-health  drove  him  to  apply  for  leave  to  vacate  his 
ii  which  was  graute<l  on  condition  of  his  making  an  annual 
ielioD  of  the  Yang-tste.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Two  Kiang,  but  declined  the  post,  recommending  the  appoint- 
I  of  TUng  Kuo-ch^ilau.  In  the  same  year  he  eutere<l  a  vigorous 
lik  against  the  use  of  ironclads  and  the  iutroiluction  of  railways. 
1888  he  decline<l  the  post  of  President  of  the  BoanI  of  War; 
r  which  he  was  sent  to  Canton  to  orgiiuise  its  defences,  in  view 
iriptare  with  the  French  over  Tongking.  He  remained  at  Canton 
[■poial  Naval  Commissioner  until  Jan.  1886,  during  which 
id  hia  proposals  to  get  Siam  to  attack  the  French  in  Cambodia, 

to  invite  Singapore  Chinese  to  kill  French  officers  and  men, 
I  coldly  received  at  Peking.  In  May  1884  lu*  protostod  strongly 
Mi  peace  with  France.  Ho  retired  to  his  home  in  Sept.  1886, 
ioed  there,  eicept  for  aniiuul  tours  of  inspection,  until 
He  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  fearless  probity. 

40 
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He  was  a  bitter  bat  straightforward  opponent  of  foreigners  in  China. 
to  whom  he  was  known  as  ^'Admiral  P^Sng.**  A  collection  of  bi^ 
memorials,   drafted  by   himself,  has  been  published.   Canonised  as 

1643  P*eng  Ttlan-ts'ai  ^M^-  ^^^  ^»*-  ^-  ^-  ^  ^»*i^«  of  g  f 

I-figng  in  Eiangsi,  who  was  fond  of  roaming  about  and  neglected 
his  books.  One  day  he  returned  with  a  bag  full  of  sometliiDg  which 
he  said  would  make  him  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice;  ind 
when  his  friends  crowded  around,  expecting  to  see  gold  and  jeweb, 
he  drew  forth  a  pen,  some  ink,  and  a  copy  of  the  New  Hu^th 
of  the  Five  Dynasties  by  Ou-yang  Hsiu.  He  was  Chief  Musician  io 
the  Board  of  Music,  and  as  a  performer  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Three  Wonderful  Men  of  Ebiu-ch'ang  (see  Hung  Chueh^fan),  Be 
declared  that  there  were  fi?e  points  in  life  on  which  he  felt  aggriereil: 
that  samli  (a  delicious  fish)  was  so  full  of  bones;  that  cmnqoit* 
were  so  sour;  that  shun  (an  edible  water-plant)  was  toooooliogt^ 
the  blood;  that  the  cherry-apple  had  no  smell;  and  that  TWogTi'u 
had  written  no  poetry. 

1644  Pi  Cho  ^  ^  (T.  ^^  ift).  3rd  and  4th  cent.  A.D.  An  officii 
in  the  Board  of  Civil  Office  under  the  Chin  dynasty,  noted  for  hii 
love  of  wine.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  into  a  neighbours  celltfi 
and  was  caught  beside  a  wine-jar  he  had  tapped.  He  was  boond 
by  the  servants  and  kept  until  morning,  when  his  identity  wts  (Oi* 
covered  and  he  was  released.  He  subsequently  served  under  Win  CbH^ 

1645  Pi  Kan  Jt  'IP'*  ^^^^  ^^^'  B-  ^*  ^  rektive  of  the  tyrant  Choi 
Hsin ,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Shang  dynasty.  He  is  said  io  have  reDOS" 
strated  with  Chon  Hsin  upon  his  ei cesses;  whereupon  ike  Istt>^ 
cried  out,  ''They  say  that  a  sage  has  seven  orifices  in  his  btfrt 
(the  seat  of  the  understanding).  Let  us  see  if  this  is  the  case  wiA 
you.'*  He  then  caused  Pi  Kan  to  be  disembowelled  before  him. 

1646  Pi  Sheng  $  ^.  11th  cent.  A.  D.  A  man  of  the  people,  «te 
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J  nailer  the  reign  of  Jen  Tanng  of  the  Sung  dynaety  and  was 
WQ  as  an  alchemist,  bat  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  repated  in?ontor 
DOfable  type. 

TAan  ^jjt  (T.  jfig  |S  and  ^  ijgi).  A.  D.  1729-1797.  1647 
oScial  who  serred  with  distinction  in  Kansah,  and  who  after 
pnaing  varions  White  Lily  and  aboriginal  risings  became  Viceroy 
Hi«Kaang.  He  wrote  seferal  antiquarian  works,  among  others 
•eooant  of  ancient  inscriptions  in  Shensi.  Also,  an  examination 
)  Um  text  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching;  a  supplement  to  the  history 
8ill*ma  Kuang,  entitled  1^  ^  yp  S^f  extending  from  the 
iaoiag  of  the  Sung  to  the  end  of  the  Yiian  dynasty;  and  a  large 
ihsr  of  historical  and  other  essays,  poems,  etc.  etc.  He  gave  to 
Nlf  the  sobriquet  of  M  ^  \U  A 

Jih-hsiu  ;ft  0  fie  (T  0811  and  jl^^^.  H.  SIR).  1648 
losi  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  who  gra<luated  as  chin  »hih  in  A.  D. 
I  and  rose  to  be  a  Doctor  of  the  Court  of  Sacrificial  Worship. 
•■  Hnang  Ch'ao  took  Ch'ang-au,  he  employed  P^i  to  compose 
I  prophecies,  but  put  him  to  death  because  the  prophecies  road 
critieismi  on  himself.  Among  other  works,  he  edited  the  ^  |^ 
dsMftc  of  Ln  Yd. 

A  Qh^iao.  See  Ch'in  Ytieh-jen. 

A  Qhnailg  Tsa    i;  ^  -7*  *  ("huimg  TzO  of  Pieu.  A  hero  of  K^IO 
•Hd  to  have  been  fond  of  tiger-hunting.  He  was  (Sovcrnor  of 
Dirtrict   of  Pien ,    under   the   Chou  dynasty.    ^^^-^    Kaftu 
Tte  adrised  him  to  watch  for  two  tigers  rating  an  ox.  ^'They 
Id  qvarrel,*'   he  said,  ^*and   one  would  he  killed  and  tho  other 
ided.  Then  you  could  finish  off  the  woundtMl  tiger,  and  so  nrcuro 
pair/'  His  bravery  was  mentioned  by  Confucius. 
i  Ho    -j;  5fiD.  8th  cent.  B.  <\  A  man  of  tlu»  HiSi  Stat*-,  who  KmO 
d  a  piece  of  pare  jade  on  the  mountains  :ind  hastened  to  present 
»    bia   Prince.  The  stone  was  declared  to  l>e  false,  and  he  was 
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sentenced  to   have  his  left  foot  cot  off  as  an  impostor.  When  the 
next  Prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  presented  the  stone  again  and 
with   a  similar  result,  this  time  losing  his  right  foot.  Yet  a  third 
Prince  succeeded,   and  ouce  more  he  submitted  his  stone,  weeping 
tears  of  blood,  not,  as  he  said,  for  the  loss  of  his  feet,  but  becaose 
a  genuine  stone  had  been  pronounced  false  and  a  loyal  subjeetan 
impostor.  The  jade  was  once  more  tested,  and  at  length  discofered 
to  be  a  valuable  gem.  It  was  named  $f(\  ^  ^  ^  ,  and  the  Prince 
offered  to   ennoble  Pien  Ho  as  Marquis,  which  offer  he  declined. 
See  Lin  Haiang^ju. 
1651   Ping  CM  [^  ^  (T.  ^^).  Died  B.C.  55.  A  natiTeofShantaDg. 
who  distinguished  himself  under  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti  by  his  atadj 
of  criminal  procedure  and  was  appointed  Grovernor  of  the  Gaol  at 
Ch'ang-an.    He    exerted    himself   especially    in    putting   down  the 
witchcraft  and  sorcery   which  caused  so  much  mischief.  When  the 
Heir   Apparent,   ^   Li,  perished  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Lady    ^    Chao,  his  grandson,  the  fntnre  Emperor  HsSan  Ti.  > 
baby   in  arms,   was  in   prison.   Ping  Chi  provided  the  child  with 
proper   nurses;   and  when  the  Emperor   Wu  Ti,  hearing  that  an 
Imperial  nimbus  had  been  observed  in  the  prison,  sent  down  order* 
to  have  all  the  prisoners  executed,  he  declined  to  obey.  Upon  thii 
the  Emperor,  recognising  the  finger  of  God,  pardoned  all  the  prisoBen 
and   received  the  young  Prince  into  the  Imperial  clan.  When  the 
latter  came   to  the  throne.  Ping  Chi  was  advanced  to  high  officii 
though  it  was  long  before  the  Emperor  became  aware  that  he  owe! 
his  very  life  to  this  man.  In  63  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquist  ^ 
in  59  became  Minister  of  State.  The  following  story  is  told  otUl 
acumen.  One  spring  day  he  came  upon  a  crowd  of  brawlers,  amoag 
whom   were  several  killed  and  wounded;  but  he  took  no  notice  d 
them ,  and  passed  on.  Soon  afterwards  he  saw  an  ox  panting  violenil^i 
and  at  once  showed  the  greatest  concern.  "For,**  as  he  explainali 
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iha  brftwien  can  be  left  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with 
ich  matters;  whereas  an  oz  panting  in  spring  means  that  heat 
IS  eome  before  its  time,  and  that  the  seasons  are  out  of  joint, 
na  opening  a  question  of  the  deepest  national  interest.*'  Canonised 

teg  n.  See  Liu  K'an. 

ing-yllan  ChOn  ^  ^  #  •  Died  B.C.  250.  The  title  con-  1652 
rred  npou  ^  ^  Chao  Shdng,  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
ifenign  of  the  Chao  State.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  struggles 
^hidi  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  ChMn  dynasty,  and  was 
Imported  by  a  large  and  powerful  band  of  retainers.  On  one 
ttisioD,  wishing  to  impress  the  Prince  of  the  Ch'u  State,  he  sent 
k  aeistge  by  a  retainer  whose  sword  was  hea?ily  embroidered  with 
Mils.  But  he  found  to  his  chagrin  that  the  Prince  of  Ch'u  had 
^iMO  retainers,  all  of  whom  wore  shoei  embroidered  with  pearls. 
^  another  occasion,  a  concubine  of  his  jeered  at  a  humpback 
vb  Kfod  near  by.  The  humpback  went  to  complain,  and  asked 
*r  the  Iady*8  head.  He  promiseil  to  give  it,  but  did  not  do  so. 
^  and  by  bis  retainers  began  to  drop  off;  upon  which  he  sent 
k  eoBeobine*8  head  to  the  humpback ,  and  the  retainers  came  back 
•  (heir  posts.   Known  as  one  of  the    ^  ^    Four  Heroes  of  the 


^JStn.  3  j^.  Died  B.C.  258.  A  famous  soldier  of  the  Ch'in  !<»:) 
kMSg  who  was  raised  by  Wei  Tang  to  the  position  of  Comnmnder- 
■"CUaf.  In  293  he  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  States  of 
U  aod  Han,  and  inflicte<l  a  crushing  defeat  upon  them  at  the 
ttla  of  ^  ^  I-ch^Oeh,  where  two  hnndreil  and  forty  tliousand 
Um  allies  were  said  to  hare  been  killeil.  In  280  ho  defeated  the 
■Mi  of  Chao,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services  as  Priiioe.  In 
I  h«  again  defeated  the  Chao  troops,  and  is  saitl  to  have  put 
death  no  less  than  four  hundre<l  thousand  men«  aftrr  roeeiving 
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their  sarrender.  Notwithstauding  these  eminent  seryices,  be  fell  iuto 
disfavour  with  king  Chao  Hsiang,  because  he  refused  to  conduct  a 
new   campaign   against  the  Chao  State,  and  was  driven  to  commit 
suicide. 
1654  Po  Chu-i    S  Jg  ^  (T.  |j|  5^).  A.D.  772-846.  Oue  of  China's 
greatest  poets.  As  a  child  he  was  most  precocious ,  knowing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  written  characters  at  the  early  age  odenn 
months,   after   having  had   each  one  pointed  out  only  once  bj  bis 
nurse.  He  graduated  as  chin  ahih  at  the  age  of  seventeen ,  and  eutered 
upon  an  official  career.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College, 
aud  soon  rose  to  high  rank  under  the  Emperor  Hsieu  Tsuug.  However 
one  day   he   was   suddenly  banished  to  Chiang-chou  as  Magistnte, 
which  somewhat  disgusted  him  with  public  life.  To  console  himself, 
he  built  a   retreat  at   ^  |Jj    Hsiang-shan,  by  which  uanie  he  ii 
sometimes   called;   and   there,   together  with  eight  congenial  com- 
panions,   he   gave   himself  up   to  poetry  and   speculations  upon  * 
future  life.  To   escape   recognition  and  annoyance,  all  names  were 
dropped ,   and   the  party   was  generally  known   as    ^  iJj  ^  ^    - 
the  Nine  Old  Gentlemen  of  Hsiang-shan.  This  reaching  the  ein  o^ 
the  Emperor,   he  was  transferred  to  be  Governor  of  J^  ChoDg" 
chou;   aud   on   the  accession  of  Mu  Tsung  in  821  he  was  sent  i* 
Governor  to  Hangchow.  There  he  built  one  of  the  great  embaDkffl^ 
of   the    beautiful    Western    Lake,    still    known    as     ^  ^1   ^^^ 
Embankment.  He  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Soochow,  ami  fintttj 
rose  in  841  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  His  poemi  wei« 
collected  by  Imperial  command  and  engraved  upon  tablets  of  sloMi 
which  were  set  up  in  a  garden  he  had  made  for  himself  in  imitate 
of  his  former  beloved  retreat  at  Hsiang-shan.  In  several  of  thai 
he   ridiculed  in   scathing  language  the  preposterous  claims  of  tibi 
Tao  Ti  Ching  (see  Lao  TzH):  — 
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^Who  know,  ipeak  not;  who  ii|)oiik,  know  nuught" 

Are  wordM  from  L410  TzQ's  lore. 
What  tlian  beconios  of  Loio  Tzu'tt  own 

'*Five  thouiHiod  wordtf  and  more*'? 

dftughter,  named  ^  ^  Golden  Bells,  who  wrote  excellent 
>  the  age  of  ten. 

hO-ru    3  ISIIfB-  ^'^^  ^'^'  16<^7.  A  General  who  1655 
ihed  himself  daring  the  Mauchu  conquest  of  China,  especially 
abjugation  of  Yttnnan.  In  1661  he  shared  in  the  Barmah 
1  which  captured   the  Bliug  Prince  of  jjj^   Eoei.  He  was 

on  account  of  the  alleged  treason  of  his  kinsman  Su-k'o- 

la  rank  howeyer  was  restored  on  the  fall  of  Ao-pai  in  1669, 

raa  canonised  as   J^  J| . 

I  ^.  Minister  of  Ancestral   Worship   under  the  Emperor  1<>50 

C.  2255. 

I  H.  12th  cent.  B.C.  Elder  brother  to  Shu  Ch'i,  and  son  1657 

rince  of  the   ^  Yl   K^-chu  State  in  modern  Chihli.  Their 

iahed  to  make  Shu  Ch4  his  heir;  but  the  latter  refused  to 

iit  brother  of  his  birthright,  and  on  his  father*s  death  fled 

State.  Po  I  declared  that  he  could  not  act  contrary  to  his 
nders,  and  followed  Shu  Ch'i  into  retirement,  leaving  the 
\  a  third  brother.  In  their  old  nge  they  sought  refuge  with 
iiig,  but  on  reaching  his  domain  fouud  that  he  was  dead 
Tin  dynasty  overthrown.  Declining  to  change  their  allegiance, 
idered  away  into  the  mountains,  supporting  themselves  on 
Saminous  plant  until  finally  they  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
10  jid  @,  #.  12th  cent.  B.(\  Eldest  son  of  W^n  Wang.  H'mS 
Hide  in  favour  of  hin  younger  brother «  known  as  \Vu  \V:ing, 
ler  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 

si    ^  £  ^  (T.   ^{:  B  )•  "^'»  *  ^*"*-  '^•^'-  '^  '"""  ^f  ^^^  ^S5> 
>,  whose  family  was  poor.  Hr  Ix'^an  by  seeking  employment 

ioot  of  the  leading  States,  but  wa^  unsuoressful ;  and  returning 
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to  Yd,  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke.  When  the  Yfl  State  was 

destroyed  by  the  Chins,  who  had  '^borrowed  a  passage  through"  in 

order  to  attack  the  Kuo  State,  he  was  carried  off  to  the  Ohio  State. 

An   indignity  was  there   pat  upon   him   and   he   fled   to  the  Ch'in 

State,  but  was  captured  on  the  way  by  some  ruffians  belonging  to 

the   Ch^u   State.  The  Duke  of  Ch4n  however  knew  his  value  (see 

Ch^in  Hsi)^  and  sent  to  ransom  him,  offering  only  five  rams*  skins 

so  as  to   make  it  appear  that   he  was  an  unimportant  personage. 

He  was  then  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  he  became  Minister  in  the 

Oh4n  State  and  conducted  its  affidrs  with  such  wisdom  that  on  his 

death   men  and  women  shed  tears,  boys  ceased  to  sing  songs, 

the  sound  of  the  rice-mortar  was  hushed.  When  he  first  became  a 

fugitive,   he   left  his  wife  behind;  and  she,  having  nothing  to  lire 

upon ,  wandered  to  the  Ch4n  State  where  she  supported  herself  for 

some   years  as  a  washerwoman.  Hearing  later  on  of  her  husbtnd's 

elevation,   she    was   afraid  to  say  anything;  but  one  day  when  he 

was  indulging  in  some  music  she  presented  herself,  and  aakeJ  to 

be  allowed  to  sing  before  him.  Her  request  being  granted,  she  leiied 

a  lute  and  sang  as  follows: 

Po-Ii  Hsi  of  ram-skin  fame, 

Have  you  forgotten  how  we  cooked  the  hen 

At  parting,  by  burning  the  window-frame? 

You  are  licher  now  than  you  were  then. 

And  you  think  no  more  of  your  poor  old  dame. 

Recognition  ensued ,  and  they  lived  together  again  as  husband  and  wifc* 
1««0  Po-ling    ]g  g^    (T.   -^  ^.  H.  ^^).  A.D.  1747-1816.  A 
Chinese  Bannermau,  who  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  1772.  By  18M 
he  had   risen   to  be  Viceroy  of  Hu-Enang,   and  three  yean  litff 
became  Viceroy   at  Canton.  The  Euangtnng  coast  had  long  bM 
harried    by    pirates,    of   whom    ^  ^    Chang  Pao  was  the  cImL 
Po-ling  organised  a  fleet,  and  the  pirate  offered  to  yield,  providii 
the    Viceroy    came    in    person   to   see   him.   This  perilooi  task  hi 
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erfonnad,  aud  400  juuks  with  20,000  mea  surrendered,  while 
hang  Pao  also  entrapped  a  rival  chief.  For  this  success  Po-ling 
at  ennobled.  In  1811  he  returned  sick  to  Peking,  but  soon  afterwards 
aa  aeot  to  Nanking  to  attend  to  the  Yellow  Ri?er.  <Janonised  as 

^  Lo    ^1^  ^.  The  sobriquet  of  a  famous  horse-trainer,  named    IMil 
^  11^   San  Yang,  who  lived  in  the  early  ages-  aud   is  mentioned 
7  Chnang  Tad. 

PO  Tft  ^  ^.  A  famouH  lute-player  of  old,  who  when  young  Wii 
itafied  under  a  teacher  known  as  J^  )£  Ch*£ng  Lien.  The  latter 
curied  him  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  in  order  to  get  bis  musical 
mie  improTed.  He  was  afterwanis  thrown  iuto  the  society  of  a 
woodiieotter,  named  Chung  TzQ-ch^  who  was  such  an  excellent 
floaioiswur  of  music  that  when  Po  Ya  played  hills  he  could  see 
ML  Tai  rise  up  before  his  eyes,  and  when  he  playeil  \taUr  he 
«mU  see  the  headlong  torrent  dashing  down.  At  Cbuug*s  death, 
^  Ta  broke  his  lute  and  never  played  again. 

Bd^Mi  ^  |||.  A.D.  1237-1295.  A  Mongol  chieftain,  who  after  lUG:t 

^  joath  spent  in  Central  Asia  became  Minister  under  Kublui  Khan 

^  aided   his   master  in   completing   the   conquest   of  the   Chinese 

^pin.  In   1274  he  crossed  the  Yang-tsze  and  captured  ^  0-chou, 

^  BoJem   Wu-ch'ang  in   Hupeh.   In  1275  he  took   ^*    Ch'ang- 

*^  IB  Kiangso;  and  in  the  following  year  Hangohow,  the  capital, 

^madered   and   the  Sung  Emperor  sought   safety   in   flight.   Just 

hia  death   a  great  meteor   fell  in  the  north-west,  and  rain 

to   iee.    He   had   a   fine   martial  appearance;  his  plans  wito 

^Mp-laid,  and  he  was  decisive  in  action.  He  led  im  army  200.000 

rtnag  as  though  it  had  been  one  man ,  and  hi8  li(>utt>iiant8  lookiil 

\f  to  him  as  a  god.  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  liim  as  *'a  Haroii  whose 

wmm  waa   Bayan   ("hingsan,    which    is   as    much   a:«    to  say   Botjun 

faWrvcf-Ayef.**   The  word  '*Kayan**  really  Hi^ititics  ^rt*at   or   noble. 
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and  is  a  uame  of  very  old  renown  among  the  nomad  nations.  His 
name  has  been  written  ^  |^  =  Hundred-Eyes,  signifying  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  for  which  he  was  noted. 

16G4  Pu-hU-mu  >P  j^.  tK  •  ^'^^  ^D.  1300.  A  member  oftheKang- 
li  tribe  (see  B^ang-li  Hui'hui),  As  a  boy  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Eublai  Ehan,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  the  Heir 
Apparent.  In  1276  he  and  other  students  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
memorialised  in  favour  of  extending  education,  and  in  1278  he 
became  Assistant  Judge  in  Ghihli.  On  one  occasion  the  Emperor 
supported  him  in  flogging  an  Imperial  bonze  who  had  beaten  > 
courier  almost  to  death.  Returning  to  Peking ,  he  became  head  of 
the  Civil  Office,  and  on  the  fall  of  ^  ^  Sang-ko  was  offered 
the  post  of  Minister,  but  he  refused  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  his 
superiors.  He  subsequently  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Timur.  Posthumously  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as  %%* 

16G5  Pu-ku  Huai-jen  >^  g  ^  fr .  Died  A.D.  765.  A  member  of 
the  ^  Hlf  T^ieh-lo  tribe,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  militarj 
talent  and  aided  Euo  Tztl*i  in  his  campaign  against  the  rebel  An 
Lu-shan.  He  even  put  to  death  his  own  son,  who  had  l)een  taken 
prisoner  but  had  managed  to  escape.  For  these  services  be  wtf 
ennobled  as  Duke  and  his  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  tb^ 
son  of  Bilgal  Ehan ,  who  afterwanls  ruled  as  Tengri  Ehan.  He  wsi 
then  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  Tengri  Ehan,  in  reducing 
Sliih  Chao-i,  son  of  Shih  Sstl-ming,  and  was  again  rewarded  with 
high  office  and  other  honours.  Latterly  he  became  discontented  with 
his  position,  and  was  actually  engaged  with  some  200,000  ofthf 
Turfan  in  open  rebellion  when  he  died. 

lOGO  Pu  E'ung  >5  ^  •  ^'^^  ^-^-  774.  A  Singhalese  Buddhist  piio^t 
named  ^j^  §  \^  ^  ^  IS  Am6ghavadjra  or  Amdgha,  whotta* 
to  China  in  733  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Ch'ang-aa  ^ 
successive  Emperors  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  He  proved  his  snpeniatvi" 


men  by  tauiing  a  herd  of  wiUI  elephants.  He  iutroduced  a  large 

lunber  of   magic  formulas,   and  foanded  the  Fesii?al  of  Departed 

pirits,  held  anDoally  on  the  15th  of  the  7th  moon. .  Author  of  the 

j^  ^  ffl  $SL^  ^  translation  of  the  Afahjuari  Pariprichchhd  StUra, 

il  Shang     |^  j$   (T.    ^  ^).  Born  B.C.  507.  A  native  of  the   Wil 

fei^    Stale    and    a  disciple    of   Confucius,    who    is    said    to    have 

aUfered  into   his  charge  the  texts  of  the  Odes  and  of  the  Spring 

md  Autumn  Annals.  In  life  he  was  a  Magistrate  in  the  Lu  State, 

ud  when  he  died  he  was  appointed  to  be  Literary   Uevisor  in  the 

nether  world;    --    at  least,   so  said   jj^  ^    Su  8hao  of  the  Chin 

Jysssty,   who    ha«i  died  and  come  to  life  again,  and  declared  that 

W  bad  seen   him   thus  employe<l   in   Purgatory.  When  the  Master 

^t  Po  Shang  went  into  retirement  in  Shansi,  and  gave  himself 

>P  to  study   and   teaching,   wearing   nothing   but  the  mo»t  ragged 

rf  clothes.   He   was  posthumously   ennobled   as  Duke,  aud  in  A.D. 

647  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

fa  Bungling   M¥iM  (T.    fj  fllj.  H.   ^4^0-  Born  AD.    MMW 

'622.  A   uatife  of  7^    Tzu-chou   in  Shantung,  who  graduated  as 

^  Wat  in    A.D.    1641.  Though   an   excellent   scholar  and  u  most 

Nidkod  writerf  he  faileil,  liS  many  other  good  men  liave  done,  to 

tib  the  higher  degrees  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  enter  upon  an 

^Icisl  career.    It  is  generally  understood  tliat  this  failure  was  due 

*  M|^ect  of  the  beaten  track  of  academic  study.    .\t  any  rate  his 

appointment  was  oferwhelming.  *'Ad  for  me/*  he  wrotr,  **1  cannot, 

*Hh  my    poor    autumn    JBrefly*s    light,    match    mysolf  against    the 

blf|oUios  of  the  age.**  Meanwhile  he  was  oi'i-upyin^  liiinsflf  with 

^  voric  which  has  gained  for  him  a  deathless  i'ani«*.  "I  \i*'\.  people/' 

biddod,  '*to  commit  to  writing  what  tiiey  know  of  the  supernatural, 

^  sobaeqaently    I    dress    it    up   in    the    I'orni    nt    :i   story 

Hidaight  fimls  me  with  an  expiring  lamp,  wliili*  th«-  \iin«l  whistles 
^MMmfully   without,  as  OTer  my  elieerlrss  taUle  1  pifii*  toifi^ther  my 
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tales."  The  collection  was  completed  in  1679  and  pablished  under 
the  title  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  Liao  chat  chi  t,  and  now  takes  rank 
among  the  finest  of  Ghiua*s  literary  efforts  for  the  matchless  brilliancy 
of  its  style. 

Pni-t'i-ta-mo.  See  Bddhidharma. 

1669  Fu  Yung-sheng  ^  ^  ^.  A  famons  artist  of  the  Sang  dynasty, 
especially  good  at  painting  water.  He  was  also  a  wine-bibber  and 
a  loose  liver. 


1670  Sang  Wei-han  #|  i^  ^  (T.  g  1|g ).  Died  A.D.  946.  A  natire 
of  Honan ,   who  failed   at  his  first  examination   for  the  degree  of 
chin  shih^  because  the  Grand  Examiner  objected  to  his  name,  wbicl 
has  the  same  sound  as   ^  mourning.  Nothing  daunted  howeTer  by 
his    ill-success   he  procured  an   iron  ink-slab,   and   swore  that  he 
would   wear  that  through   before  he  would  give  up  trying.  Wbeo 
at  length   he   had  succeeded,   he  became  secretary  to  Shih  Chiog- 
t^ang;    and    as    soon   as  the  latter  broke  into   open  rebellion,  be 
proceeded  to  the  Eitans  to  plead  his  cause  against  that  of  ^  jjg  f} 
Ghao   T£-tiao.   Upon   the  accession  of  his  master  as  first  Emperor 
of  the   Later  Chin   dynasty   he   was  appointed  to  fill  varioas  bigb 
ofiBces,    and    it   was    by   his    advice  that  in   937   the  capitil  wtf 
transferred  to   ^  ^  Ta-Iiang  in  Honan  and  that  a  firm  alliance 
with  the  Kitans  was  maintained.   His  influence  was  now  panmoont 
and   his  wealth  enormous.   The  second  Emperor  continued  to  loi^ 
him    with    favours,    until    in   945   ^J|  ^   F6ng  Yii  sacceeded  it 
displacing  him.   For  suggesting  a  regency  while  the  Emperor  mi 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  he  was  now  dismissed  to  a  protimcU 
post.  In  946,   when  the  Eitans  were  threatening  the  capitali  Ui 
advice   was  again   sought;   but  on  applying  for  an  audience  of  tti 
Emperor,  he  was  told  that  his  Majesty  was  busy  training  a  faleoi. 
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LIm!**  he  cried,  "the  Chins  will  have  uo  meat  left  to  eat/*  In 
I  daipair  he  joined  with  ^  ^  0|  Ching  Yen-knaug  to  resist 
e  enemy;  whereupon  Yeh-lQ  TA-knang  sent  an  envoy  in  the 
»pe  of  winning  him  back  to  his  old  views.  The  Emperor  however 
u  anwilling  to  let  them  meet;  and  the  envoy,  being  wrongly 
iSmned  as  to  Sang's  real  sentiments,  managed  to  procure  his 
■Msination.  He  was  short  of  stature,  with  a  long  beard;  but  used 
I  stand  before  a  mirror  and  say,  '^One  foot  of  face  is  worth  se? en 
r  body.**  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  hideously  ugly  that  the 
«7  sight  of  him  made  people  sweat,  even  in  mid- winter. 
|fogCh*oa  fulfil .  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  Buddhist  priest,  Kwl 
vnemed  .^  Suit,  who  was  credited  with  marvellous  powers  of 
Ndiag  the  sick  and  maimed  without  any  use  of  medicine.  Being  a 
May  yoath,  he  was  much  bullied  by  the  other  priests  until  by  his 
■pirtonmta  prayers  he  obtained  the  aid  of  Indra.  He  enjoyed  the 
inoir  of  the  Emperor  Hstian  Ti  of  the  Ch*£u  dynasty,  and  is  said 

•  ha?e  given  the  finishing  touch  to  the  translations  of  the  Sacred 
Bbfa. 

MB|4to-lin-8ln    i^  ^^  K^-  The  famous  Mongol  general  who    UiTZ 
Vpxd  the  advance  of  the  British  and  French  armicH  upon  Peking 

*  the  war  of  1860—61.  He  built  a  huge  mud  rampart-  to  protect 
■Bdty  of  Tientsin,  which  rampart  has  since  recoiTcd  the  name  of 
Vl^g-ko-lin-sin's  Folly."  He  himself  was  popularly  spoktMi  of  hy 
V  BritUi  tar  of  the  period  as  "Sam  Collinson.**  By  birth  a  prince 
ftheKorchin  Mongols,  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  1853  against 
b  Titt*pSng8,  who  were  adfancing  on  Tientsin.  Hi*  defeated  the 
U  fneea  in  two  battles,  and  succeeded  in  driving  t)it>ni  oiF.  He 
hssqoantly  operated  against  the  Nien-fei  in  Honan,  Anhui,  Kiangsu, 
i  Hapeh.  In  1864  he  attacked  the  great  vA^vX  chief  Chang  'Isjung-yil 
IVao-chon  in  Shantung:  but  his  rear  failing  to  come  up  in  time, 

overwhelmed   by   numbers   and   killed.    A    memorial   shrine 
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was  erected  to  him  at  Moukden ,  and  he  was  canonised  as  J^  ^  ]^ . 

1673  Seng  Ts*an  ^  f^ .  Died  A.D.  606.  The  third  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs  of  Buddhism.  His  name  and  origin  are  unknown.  In  535 
he  introduced  himself  to  Hui  E'o,  and  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
He  lived  for  more  than  ten  years  in  seclusion,  especially  during  the 
persecution  under  the  Northern  Chou  dynasty.  He  taught  that  there 
is  no  real  distioction  between  existence  and  non-existence. 

1674  Shan  Hui  ^  ^.  A.D.  497-569.  A  native  of  ^  ||  Wu-iin 
Chehkiaog,  named  ^  ^  Fu  Hsi,  who  though  a  married  nun, 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  followers  of  Bddhidharma.  He  lived  bj 
farming,  and  when  a  robber  stole  his  grain,  presented  him  with  a 
basket  in  which  to  carry  it  away.  He  was  blessed  with  visions  of 
Buddha,  and  became  so  famous  that  the  founder  of  the  Liang djaastj 
sought  his  teaching.  He  bears  the  title  of  .^  ^   Great  Scholar. 

1675  Shan  T*ao  (i|  ]^  (T.  g  i!g( ).  Died  A.D.  283.  An  official  who 
rose  to  high  o£5ce  under  Wn  Ti,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Chin 
dynasty.  As  a  youth  he  was  somewhat  eccentric  and  given  to  the 
study  of  Taoist  doctrines;  and  he  was  forty  years  of  age  before  he 
entered  upon  his  career  under  the  Wu  dynasty,  then  in  power.  He 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Chins;  but  finding  himself  ootshone 
by  Yang  Hu,  he  accepted  a  provincial  post.  Liiter  on  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  0£5ce,  in  which  position  he  gtined 
so  much  kudos  by  his  choice  of  right  men,  that  |1|  ^^7 
became  a  saying  of  the  day,  while  Wang  Jung  spoke  of  hia  >* 
**iincut  jade"  or  "gold  ore."  He  was  one  of  the  Seven  Worthies » 
the  Bamboo  Grove  (see  Hsiang  Haiu).  Canonised  as    ]^. 

I07ft  Shang  Chih-hsin    fiS^  :^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1680.  Eldest  ton  of 
Shaug  E'o-hsi.    In    1676   he  joined  Wa  San-kuei  and  received  Iki 
title  of   $$  f^  £ «   but  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  rdatiM 
with  the  Imperialists  and  obtained  a  conditional  pardon.  This  tnacheiy 
earned  for  him  the  succession  to  his  father,  who  had  nominated  a 
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;agMr  ton.  He  ezcmed  himself  howefer  from  going  to  the  front 

m 

il  1680,  when  he  was  at  length  ordered  to  Peking  on  a  charge 
isaabordination.  His  family  arranged  the  assassination  of  his  chief 
Mr,  for  which  crime  he  and  several  of  his  relatifes  were  condemned 
daath.  In  consideration  of  his  father's  services  he  was  allowed 
dommii  auicide. 

lag  K'O-hsi  ^Vl[^.  Died  A.D.  1676.  A  native  pf  Liao-  lft77 
ff  who  in  1634  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Mauchus. 
1646  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  led  an  army  into  the 
riaee  of  Euangtung.  In  1650  he  captured  the  city  of  Canton, 
r  a  ten  months*  siege.  He  was  then  appointed  a  Feudatory  Prince 
hb  empire,  with  the  title  ^^  ^,  under  which  he  rulal  for 
ly  years  over  Kuangtaug.  In  1674  he  applied  to  retire,  on  the 
lid  of  sickness.  His  eldest  son,  Shang  Chih-hsiu,  passed  over 
KTb  San-knei,  hot  he  himself  remained  unshaken  in  his  loyalty 
I  his  death  which  followed  upon  a  severe  illness. 

ing  Tl.  See  Lla  Lung. 

lag  Tang.  See  Wei  Yang. 

10  (Jh*ang.heng  i^^^  (T.  -f-  JtB  •  «•  ^  PT  )•  18th  cent.  l«7s 

K  A  native  of  Kiangsu,  who  graduated  as  hsiu  ts'ai  at  10  years 
igi,  bat  whose  failure  to  take  the  degree  of  fhtl  jn\  at  the  first 
ttpk  caused  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  an  official  career.  He 
Kdiii^y  devoted  himself  to  history  and  philosophy,  und  was 
vded  by  being  placed  among  the  leading  scholars  of  this  dynasty. 
eU«f  work  was  the  "^  >4^  ^\  P^ ,  a  dictionary  of  ancient  and 
liTB  riiymes,  arranged  under  106  finals  according  to  the  four  tones. 
eoDectad  writings  are  published  un<ler  the  title  of    y\  P^  j^. 

10  Ohin-han  SP  ^  i^  (T.  |a  ^  and  Zl  f^.  H.  p^  yi).  ww^ 

.  1742—1796.  A  native  of  Chehkian^^',  and  tlie  tir>t  jjreat 
wicaI  scholar  of  the  present  tlyna.sty.  Of  weak  constitution, 
feroted  himself  solely  to  study;  and  from   1773  until  his  death. 
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he  worked  in  the  Imperial  Library  and  iu  the  Historiographer's 
office.  Besides  several  works  on  history,  he  produced  from  the  great 
encyclopaedia  published  by  the  Emperor  Yung  Lo  (see  Chu  7t). 
with  the  aid  of  material  from  other  sources,  a  new  edition  of  the 
5£  >f^  ^  History  of  the  Five  Dynasties  by  Hsieh  Chfl-chkg, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  standard  authority  on  that  period. 

1(>S0  Shao  Kung  ^  ^.  Died  B.C.  1053.  The  Duke  of  Shao ,  a  kimmtn 
of  Wu  Wang,  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  who  inTested  him  with 
the  Principality  of  Yen,  part  of  modern  Chihii.  His  surname  wis 
jj^  Chi,  and  his  personal  name  ^  Shih;  he  is  also  knowo  is 
^  J^  Shao  E^ang.  When  administering  the  affairs  of  Shao,  in 
modern  Eiaugsu ,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  under  a  wild  pear-tree; 
and  after  his  departure  the  people  refused  to  allow  this  tree  io  be 
cut  down,  preserving  it  in  memory  of  their  justly-loved  ruler. 

HWl  Shao  Po-wen  3H|&  i^  (T.  -^  ^).  A.D.  1057-1134.  Son 
of  Shao  Yung.  He  served  chiefly  in  the  provinces,  in  order  iovdi 
the  favourites  Chang  Tun  and  T^ung  Kuan.  Author  of  several  worb* 
including  the  continuation  of  his  father's  commentary  on  the  Ca^ 
of  Changes. 

Shao  Ti.  See   (Han)   Liu  Pan;  (Wei)   TB'ao  Mao;  (E.  Song) 
Liu  I-fu. 
1(W2  Shao  Yu-lien  ^\i  ^  ^^  (T.   /J>  ijj^).  A  chajen  of  Chehkiwg, 
who  served   as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Marquis  Tstog  it  ^ 
Petersburg  iu  1881.  After  being  secretary  in'  the  Tsnng-Ii  Tsiotat 
he  was  Taot'ai  at  Shanghai  from  1882—85,  when  he  wm  appointed^ 
the  Hongkong  Opium  Commission.  In  July  1886  he  became  Jo^P 
of  Honan;   in   March    1887  Treasurer  of  Formoaa;  in  June  ISM 
(■overnor  of  Hunau;  and  two  years  later  Qovemor  of  Formoii-I* 
December   1894   he  went  to  Japan  with  Chang  Tia-hoao  to  M^ 
for  peace;  but  their  powers  being  found  insafficient,  the  Commiaiootf 
were  compelled  to  beat  an  iguominiooa  retreat.  He  retind  ii  ^ 
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Bdth,  7th  May  1895.  As  Taot'ai  at  Shaugliai  he  proved  himself 
a  obatinctiTe  of  the  wont  type,  and  in  spite  of  his  European 
rperiancet  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  foreigner;  while  his  career 
I  Fonnoaa  was  devoted  to  undoing  all  the  material  civilisation 
hieh  his  wiser  predecessor,  Lin  Ming-ch'uan,  had  been  at  such 
ana  to  build  np.  In  1896  he  was  ordered  to  accompany  Li  Hung- 
uiDg  on  his  mission  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  at  Moscow , 
it  foond  means  to  excuse  himself  from  duty. 

hao  Tung  {$$  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1011-1077.  A  native  of  1683 
aa-yaog  in  Chibli,  who  was  from  his  boyhood  a  voracious  reader. 
W  saveral  years  he  denied  himself  a  stove  in  winter  and  a  fan  in 
■■mar;  for  thirty  years  he  did  not  use  a  pillow,  nor  had  he  even 
»  Bat  to  sleep  npon.  He  travelled  through  much  of  northern  and 
•atnd  China  in  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  contact  with 
■ta  of  learning.  Settling  with  his  father  and  family  hi  ^  Iff^ 
Kiig-ch'Ang  in  Anhui,  he  became  intimate  with  the  local  Magistrate, 
^Z^T  ^'  Chih-ts'ai,  at  whose  instigation  he  devoted  himself 
^  the  study  of  the  Canon  of  Chanaes,  and  produced  a  work  which 
*M  sobaequently  published  by  his  son,  Shao  Po*w6n,  under  the 
***^MSlHH:#Of  *his  book,  the  chapters  gg  j^  On 
^  Siwdg  of  Phenomena  are  often  printed  as  a  separate  volume. 
^|oa  the  death  of  his  father  he  remove<l  to  Lo-yang,  where  the 
of  hia  conversation  and  his  profonftd  learning  attracte<l  such 
as  SaQ-ma  Knang,  Fu  Pi,  and  Han  Th'i.  He  was  still  poor. 
^kut  in  which  he  lived  kept  out  neither  wind  nor  rain.  Arconlingly 
^  ftieods  bought  him  a  cottage  and  garden,  which  he  namtMl  his 
^*  of  Peace  and  Happiness  —  hence  hia  sobriquet  ^  ^  ^  4  "^ 
^  ia  which  he  lived  happily  for  the  rest  of  his  HtV>.  Mo  retusetl 
iB  oftm  of  official  employment,  but  gladly  atlvised  all  who  roniiuIt4.Hl 
Vm  mad   was  eiceedingly   popular   and  respecteti.  On  one  Occasion 

•trolliug  about  with  some  frienils  when  he  heard  the  goatsucker's 

II 
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cry.  He  immediately  became  depressed,  and  said,  ''When  good  govero- 
ment  is  abont  to  prevail,  the  magnetic  current  flows  from  north  to 
south;    when   bad   government  is  about  to   prevail,  it  flows  from 
south  to  north ,  and  birds  feel  its  influence  first  of  all  things.  Now 
hitherto  this  bird  has  not  been  seen  at  Lo-yang;  from  which  I  infer 
that  the  magnetic  current  is  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  that 
some  southerner  is  coming  into  power,  with  manifold  conseqnenees 
to   the   State."  Ere   many  years  had  elapsed,   Wang  An-shih  wm 
distracting  the  empire  with  his  "innovations."  Shao  Yang  was  ilao 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled   ^  j||  |^  $  ^'^^ 
of  a  supplement  to  his  own  work  on  the  Canon  of  Change$^  entitled 
if^  til  ffi  ^    Dialogue   between   a   Fisherman   and   a   WoodnUter, 
He   was  canonised  as   ^  ^ ,  and  in  1235  his  tablet  was  placed 
in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

She-mo-teng.  See  Kashlapmadanga. 

1684  Shen  Ch*i-ytlan  ^{fC^yt  (T.  ^  iz)-  18th  cent  A.D.  Soi 
of  a  noted  teacher  and  author  of  Kiangsu.  He  graduated  as  ^ 
shih  in  1 721^  and  served  for  nine  years  in  Fuhkien  where  he  broogb^ 
about  many  reforms ,  notably  the  permission  to  live  and  trade  abroad 
for  three  years  without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  citisenship.  He  roi* 
to  be  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Chihli,  and  Director  of  the  BanqnetiDg 
Court,  retiring  in  1748.  He  wrote  the  ^  ^  ^[if^^ftt^^ 
collection  of  the  commentaHes  on  those  parts  of  the  Canon  ofChanftt 
on  which  he  considered  that  Confucius  had  commented;  also  a  w(n  . 
on  metres,  essays,  poems,  etc. 

1685  Shen  Chin-ssti  ^^  3^  ^  (T.  'fe  Uj  .  H.  H||[f ).  A.D- 1671- 
1 728.  Son  of  a  farmer  of  Ch'ien-t'ang  in  Chehkiang.  He  was  I' 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age;  but  in  spite  of  great  poverty  he  ooatrii^ 
to  study,  especially  devoting  himself  to  the  pfailoMphen  of  ^ 
Sung  dynasty.  Graduating  as  chin  $hih  in  1700,  he  was  a  smiBWiW 
Magistrate  for  seven  years,  and  in  1728  was  ajq^nted  to  the  SetatM* 
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ipurtaieiii  of  the  Board  of  Civil  OflBce,  which  he  purified  from 
ibeiy  and  cormpfcioQ.  The  Emperor  Yung  Chtog,  appreciating  his 
aneter  and  learning,  made  him  President  of  the  Censorate  in 
27,  mod  deplored  his  sudden  death.  A  famous  contemporary,  Chu 
ih,  composed  for  him  the  epitaph  3£  4|^  ^  S^  "A  philosopher 
rasMiwn**'  He  wrote  on  metaphysics,  and  was  also  the  author  of 
eoUaction    of   papers   entitled    ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  *   Canonised  as 

itoGhOU  ffi^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1427-1509.  A  native  of  1686 
i*ang-ehoo  in  Kiang^,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  and 
ID  mora  as  a  painter,  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  of  a 
liriiig  dispoeitioQ  and  not  eager  to  make  himself  known;  yet  the 
nij  and  vigour  of  his  paintings  is  said  to  have  spread  his  fame 
en  '^beyond  the  sea.** 

Ilin  Ghn-himg  ffC^y^-  16th  cent  A.D.  A  distinguUhed  1687 
•ddhist  priest,  and  writer  on  religious  subjects.  His  name  in  religion 
ia  |f|  ||[f  Fo  Hui;  but  he  is  usually  referred  to  as  ^  ^^  Viln 
l*i,  the  name  of  a  monastery  near  Hangchow  which  he  repaired 
iQit  1571 »  and  of  which  he  was  head.  His  works  include  replies 
Ibtfteo  Rioci's  attack  on  the  Buddhist  religion ,  in  which  controversy 
^k  parties  elaimed  the  victory.  He  is  also  styled  ^  ]^  ~Ac  6$  * 
4  Ua  aamame  is  rarely  mentioned,  as  his  tracts  were  siguecl  by 
^  psnonal  name  only. 

Wa  Ghniaa  2%  ^  (T.  ^  ^  and  j^  ^ ).  Dicnl  A.D.  1684.  1688 
^'iihiBtad  third  at  the  chin  $h{h  examination  in  1G52.  He  served 
^  the  proTinces,  not  very  successfully,  and  was  thtui  specially 
^^BMHMd  to  Peking  and  ro^e  to  be  a  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
'  Bitaa.  He  was  famous  as  a  calligraphisi,  and  ha«l  the  honour 
f  someliog  the  penmanship  of  the  Emperor  K'aug  Hsi.  Canonised 

Ub Ch«tUii«ch'i  tJtfi  ^  C^'  #  ^)  ^^'^  ^-^^  '^^  ^  ""^"^  l*^*"^ 
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of   ^  ^  Nei-huang  in   Honan   who  rose  to  be  secretary  in  tt^^ 
Board    of   Rites,    and    also    distinguished    himself  as   a  poet.  Se^-^ 
Wan  Erh. 

1690  Shen  I-kuan    -^  —  S^    (T.    Ji  ^).    Died    A.D.    1616. 
native  of  Ningpo,  who  graduated  in  1568  and  rose  by  1594  to 
a  Grand  Secretary,  when  he  gained  great  popularity  by  preventiDs 
trade    relations    with    Japan.    He    could    not  check   the  prevailing 
misgovernment.    Indeed    it    was    only    in    1602   that  the  Empei 
Sh£n   Tsung,  being  seriously  ill,   accorded   him   an   audience;  ai 
on   the  next  day  Sh£n  allowed  the  eunuch  emissaries  of  the  co! 
valescent   monarch  to  take  from  him  by  force  a  Decree  abolishi^^^ 
the  oppressive  taxes  on  mines,  releasing  State  prisoners,  and  ^n. 
nouncing  general  reforms.  After  a  stormy  career  he  was  denooiicad 
for  peculation ,  and  retired  in  disgust.  Canonised  as    '^  ^ . 

1691  ShenKua  *^  jg   (T.  ^  f|l ).  A.D.  1080-1093.  A  natife  of 
CVien-t'ang  in   Chebkiaug,    who  graduated   as  chin   ihik  and  rose 
to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Hau-lin  College,  after  which  he  was  employed 
against  the  Eitan   Tartars.    For  the  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Ho* 
State,  in  which  60,000  Chinese  soldiers  perished,  he  was  sent  into 
banishment  in   Shensi.   He  called  himself  ^  ^  j|^   the  Old  Ibn 
of  the  Dream-Brook ,  after  a  stream  in  the  ^  jj^  Tan»yang  Diitrict 
thus  named  by  himself  from  the  exact  correepondence  of  its  leenc? 
with   that  of  a  stream   once  seen  by  him  in  a  dream.  The  wofb 
by   which   he  is   best  known   are  the   ^  j^  ip^gS^,  ^  collectioB     m\ 
of  miscellanea,  and  the  ^  j^  }^  '^,  in  which  he^nsoleshimiv 
for  the  loss  of  o£5ce  by  descanting  upon  the  joys  of  a  country  Kfk 
He   also   collaborated   with   Su    Tuug-p'o   in   the   piodnctioa  of  i 
medical  work  known  as   j|^  yj^  ^  ^. 

1692  Shen  Eung   S^  ^   or  Shen  Pel    ^  ^  or  ShAn  Bhaill 

t^  j^ .   2nd   and   3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  scholar  of  the  La  State,  ute 
had  been  very  intimate  in  his  youth  with  Prinoe   jf^   Tfian  of  te 


f 
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Ch^a  Bute.  When  the  Utter  came  to  the  throse.  he  vm  ^yxzTM 

tator  to  the   Heir  Apparent;  but  hii  popil  hated  booki  aiK  s^ie 

hifl    poeition    irksome.    After    the    death   of  Prince   Yiac.   be  vm 

treated  with  aach  contomely  that  he  retired  to  hii  catiTe  ^tate  a^d 

devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  0«/«f,  an  edition  of  which,  ks^rwn 

IS  the    ^  ^«  is  attributed  to  him.   He  was  alreadj  orer  ^^ty 

when    the  Emperor  summoned   him  to  Coort,  sending  for  him   a 

comfortable  chariot  drawn   by   four  horses,   its   wheels  bound  with 

nukes.  His  Majesty  asked  him  how  to  deal  with  disorier:  to  which 

he  eould  only  reply,  "GoTcmment  does  not  eonsift  in  saying  much, 

but  in  acting  according  to  the   means   at  control."  For  ti:»  'lai^ 

maiim  he  was  made  a  Minister  of  State,  bat   decliDcd  the  office 

and  returned  home,  where  he  died  a  few  yean  !at«r. 

Bhin  Lin-etaih   l^  H  ±   (T.   ^  Hi.  5th  cent.  AD.  A  native  1«93 

of  Wo*k*sng  in  Chehkiang,  who  was  so  poor  that  he  wa^  oUiged 

■ 

^  spend  all  his  time  in  wearing  door-screens.  He  managci  howerer 
^  educate  himself  meanwhile,  and  became  known  io  the  n^itrh- 
^^^rhood  as  fjf^^'fc  ^*  ^7  ^°''  ^  ^^  retirer!  to  a  mountain 
^  Kiangsi,  where  he  had  several  hundred  <liscipl«r«.  He  was  oft^n 
^^QiODed  to  Court,  but  he  preferred]  a  life  of  retirement,  gathering 
"**  owd  fuel  and  drawing  his  own  wat«r,  in  wLicr.  condition  be 
''^  St  the  age  of  86. 

■fcfaLan  lj3t  jft  (T.  JK#()  A.D.  909-^9^0  A  n?»tiTe  of  1(»4 
A  IK  T^ai-k'ang  in  Honan ,  who  serreil  a^  •ef:ret;irT  to  the 
'^^iw  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  his  early  career,  ani  on  Liji  ^cetirion 
^  tent  on  various  missions.  He  was  arca«e<i  of  t;ikiri(r  bribes: 
■•^ing  however  was  to  be  found  in  h'm  li^ji-a  «:»?*•  pictur***.  In 
^73  be  had  risen  to  be  a  State  ('ounMlIor.  ar;  !  he  wa«  leA  in 
cksi]p  of  the  capital  during  the  Etnperor*i  HX|»*fiitioTi  to  Shansi. 
Is  982  he  wss  implicated  in  the  di.'>^Tace  of  Lii  To-lisfni.  and 
fsiireti.  As  Minister  he  maintaine*!  hi^  puntj*.  Vnit  it  i§  a  reproach 
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to    bim    tbat    he   replaced  the  childless  wife  of  his  poferty  bj  a 
concubiae  who  bore  him  a  sod.  His  personal  name  was  origiDiIlj 
jl^    I-lun.    The  /  was  omitted  because  it  formed  part  of  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  T^ai  Tsang. 

1695  Shen  Nung  fl$  :^  •  A  legendary  Emperor,  said  to  have  reigned 
B.C.  2838-2698.  He  was  born  upon  the  ri?er  ||  Chiang,  from 
which  he  derived  his  surname,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Prineen 
named  ^  ^  An-t6ng,  by  whom  he  was  miraculously  conceifed 
through  the  influence  of  a  heavenly  dragon.  He  received  the 
designations  ^  ^  and  ^  ^ ,  and  is  also  known  as  ^  |]j 
^  from  the  place  where  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  ha?e  taught  the 
art  of  agriculture,  to  have  discovered  the  medicinal  properties  of 
plants,  from  which  he  is  known  as  f^  ^,  and  to  have  ettabliihed 
a  system  of  barter.  Canonised  as   j^  ^ . 

1696  Shen  Pao-oheng   ^  :^  ^    (T.    ^  ^   and   i^  ;^).  A.r). 
1819-1879.  In  1854  he  was  a  Censor  at  Peking,  and  after  servi  xsg 

■ 

for  some  time  at  Eiukiang  where  his  successes  against  the  T^<^' 

■ 

p'ings  attracted  much  notice,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kian^** 
in   1862,   and  for  two  years  kept  up  supplies  to  the  armies  befot* 
Nanking  and  in   Fuhkien  and  Chehkiang.  On  the  fall  of  Nanking 
in    1864    the    T*ai-p4ng  princes  entered  EiADg8i«   but  were  Mgmi^ 
and   again   defeated,   and  Hung  Fu-tien,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  Heavenly  King,  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1867  he  became  Umetor 
of   the    Foochow   Arsenal,    which    he  started   with  the  aid  of  V* 
Prosper  Giquel,  though  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  the  fr*^ 
vessel  being  completed  in  1869  and  sent  to  Tientsin  to  be  inspaetf^ 
In  1874  political  complications  with  the  Japaneae  led  to  his  miivofl 
to  Formosa,   the  administration  of  which  was  greatly  improved bf 
him.    lu   November  1875  he   was  appointed  Viceroy  at  Nankisg, 
where   he   was   frequently   called   upon   to  take   part  in  qneitoi 
involving    the    status    and    rights   of  foreigners,   especially  in  the 
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of  the  miniature  railway  from  Woosuog  to  Shanghai  which 
he  finally  earned  to  be  removed  (see  Kuang  Hsu),  A  successful 
•dminietimtor,  he  gained  a  great  name  for  probity,  courage,  and 
frngality,  and  waa  popularly  said  not  to  have  left  a  cash  behind 
him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  the  privilege  of  riding  within 
the  Imperial  precincts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Decree.  Canonised 

Btisa  Fmo-luril  ^  "^  "^ .  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  grandson  of  the  1697 
raler  of  the  Ch'n  SUte,  and  friend  of  Wn  YOan.  When  the  latter 
was  boming  to  avenge  his  father's  murder,  Shdn  proceeded  to  the 
Slate  of  Ch*in  to  obtain  its  powerful  aid.  For  seven  days  and  nights 
hs  remained  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  audience-chamber, 
without  food  or  drink,  pleading  with  tears  the  cause  of  his  friend, 
aatil  at  length  his  efforts  were  successful. 

flifa  Pa-taai  ^^^.  Died  B.C.  337.  A  native  of  the  ancient  1098 
espital  in  Honan,  who  became  Minister  under  Prince  ^  Chao  of 
thi  Han*  State,  and  for  fifteen  years  conducted  affiiirs  with  such 
v%BBr  that  his  master  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  enemy.  He 
VIS  a  stodent  of  **the  Yellow  Emperor  and  Lao  Tztt/*  and  devoted 
>idi  attention  to  criminal  law  and  procedure.  Reputotl  author  of 
t  verk  known  as   ^  -^ . 

Un  ShdDg  ^  ^.  Died  B.C.  654.  Heir  Apparent  to  Duke  J^    1699. 
HftiD  of  the  Chin   State,   by   whom   he   was  put  to  death  at  the 
Mjption  of  his  favourite  concubine  Li  Chi ,  on  a  false  charge  of 
■Miaipting  to  poisoii  his  father. 

mkk  T§<ih1en  it  ft  IS  (T.  «8f  ±.  H.  (g§  jgji).  A.D.  1673-  nw 

1770.  A  native  of  Ch^ang-chou  in  Kiaugsu,  who  distinguished  himself 

ei  a  writer  of  didactic  poetry.  He  did  not  graduate  as  chu  Jen  until 

im  seventeenth  attempt,   when   he   was  already  sixty-five  years  of 

9g$.  In  the  following  year  hegrailuated  as  chin  shih^  and  the  Emperor, 

knowing  his  poems,  at  once  took  hiui  into  favour.  From  1747  until 
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his  retiremeut  in  1749  he  was  tutor  to  the  Imperial  Princes.  Dnriag 
the  rest  of  his  long  life  he  enjoyed  a  literary  friendship  with  Ch'ieKi 
Lung,  his  own  poems  and  his  collection  of  the  poetry  of  this  dynasty , 
the  H  ^  |^»  being  honoured  with  Imperial  prefaces.  His  poeii.ii.s 
were  eagerly  bought  by  foreign  nations,  and  a  Japanese  high  officiih.1, 
"^  ^  Takanori,  in  vain  tried  to  become  his  pupil.  He  was  includes  J 
in  the  Temple  of  Worthies  until  1778,  when  he  was  conyicted  Gf 
being  the  author  of  some  poems  in  a  seditious  collection  by  a  chujen. 
Canonised  as    ^  j^ .  See  Chang  Chao, 

Shen  Tsung.  See  (Sung)  Chao  HstL;  (Ming)  Chn  I-ohtkn. 
Shen  T'VL.  See  Shu  Yii. 

1701  Shen-f  U  P*an  ^  ^  ll#  (T.  -^  f|).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  lutire 
of  ^\^  ^  Wai-huang  in  Honan ,  whose  father  died  when  he  wm 
nine  years  old.  From  that  date  he  tasted  neither  wine  nor  meift 
for  over  ten  years,  always  passing  three  whole  days  withont  aoj 
food  at  every  anniversary  of  his  father's  death.  He  received  olfoi 
of  official  employment  from  Ts^ai  Yung,  but  preferred  to  etm  Itf 
own  living  as  a  worker  in  lacquer,  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  and  of  astronomy.  He  escaped  the  politiMi 
dangers  of  his  day  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lift' 
for  a  time  in  a  hoUowed-out  pine-tree,  subsequently  dying  in  lu* 
home  at  the  age  of  74. 

1702  Shen  To   *^  J^   (T.   jj^  ^).  A.D.  441-513.  A  native  of  Wo- 
k'aug   in  Chehkiang.   He  was  the  sou  of  the  Governor  of  |f|ln 
Huai-uan ,   whose  execution  in  A.D.  453  caused   him  to  go  for  * 
time   into  hiding.  Poor  and  studious,  he  is  said  to  have  spest  thi 
night   in    repeating   what   he   had   learnt  by  day,   as  his  motet 
anxious  on  account  of  his  health ,  limited  his  supply  of  oil  and  hd- 
Iii   the  early  years  of  the  Ch4  dynasty  he  entered  upon  an  nSM 
career   under  the  patronage  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  aftennrii 
reigned  as  Ming  Ti,  and  by  A.D.  494  he  had  risen  to  be  a  Goventf- 
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£  ^  ^  jSC^    ^    commentary    on    Ssti-ma    Enang*8    Mirror  o^ 
History, 

1705  Shih  CU-lung  ^H^fl-  "^^  ^•^'  ^^3-  Nephew  of  Shih  Li^ 
who    gave    him    a    high   military  command   and  ennobled  him    ^ 
Prince.  In  335  he  deposed  Shih  Hung  and  took  his  place,  proclaim, 
ing    himself  king   of  Ghao  in   3S7  and   canonising   his   ancettoA 
He  then  killed  his  eldest  son,  the  Heir  Apparent,  became  he  w» 
dissolute,  and  appointed  his  second  son  to  that  dignity.  But  when 
the  latter  killed  his  next  brother,  his  father  cut  off  the  murderer'i 
hands  and  feet  and  roasted  him  to  death ,  besides  slaying  his  wife 
and  seven  children.  In  349  he  assumed  the  Imperial  title,  and  wis 
canonised  by   ^  ^   Shih  Tsun,  who  held  the  throne  for  ISSdiji 
only,  as   ]^  ^  ^,  with  the  temple  name  of  ^  jjjQ^.  He  wmi 
devout   Buddhist,    and    under  his  reign  people  were  permitted  (or 
the  first  time  in  China  to  take  the  vows  of  the  Buddhist  priestbooi 
[His   personal   name  is  also  given   as   j^   Hu,   with   Chi-huig  * 
his  style]. 

1706  Shih  Ching-t'ang  :H  $^  ^ .  A.D.  892-942.  A  distingDiiM 
general,  of  Turkic  descent,  who  became  son-in-law  to  the  Empffor 
Ming  Ti  of  the  Later  T'ang  dynasty.  Quarrelling  with  la  Ti'aDg-k^t 
he  bribed  the  Eitan  Tartars  with  a  promise  of  half  of  ChiUi  ui 
Shansi  to  help  him  to  the  throne,  and  besiq^  the  former  is  Ui 
capital.  When  that  fell  in  936  he  proclaimed  himself  first  EmpM 
of  the  Later  Chin  dynasty,  styling  himself  ]^  ^  ^  Child-Empotfi 
and  his  ally  ^  ^^  Father- Emperor,  and  paying  to  the TtftMi 
an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  pieces  of  silk.  He  moved  his  evfli 
to  Pien-chou  in  Honan,  dying  six  years  later  of  disgost,  soitvtf 
alleged ,  at  his  subordinate  position.  Canonised  as  ^^  JIQ^ .  8m  Sif  I 
Wei-haji. 

1707  Shih  Chou  ^  |g .  9th  cent.  B.C.  The  reputed  inventor  ot 
Greater  Seal   character,   a  form   of  writing  which  remained  in  V 
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til  ftboQt  200  B.C.  (tee  Ch^ifig  Miao).  He  was  a  biBtoriographer 

d«r  kiog  Htflaa*  of  the  Chou  dynasty;  hence  his  name. 

lib  Camng  ift  J&   (T.   ^  ^.    H.    ^  1^   and   ^  ^   and   1708 

I  IB  iS  A  ^^^  IS  "(ill)-  ^^^^  ^®"^-  ^'^'  ^  natiTe  of  Nanking, 
to  did  not  learn  to  speak  nntil  he  was  serenteen.  He  was  a 
artelloiitly  clever  artist;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  calling  on 
firiend  who  was  not  at  home,  he  upset  the  ink  on  a  piece  of 
Idte  silk  so  skilfully  that  the  result  was  a  charming  landscape, 
UhCh'nng  :&  j|^  (T.  ^^.  H.  ||:^).  Died  A.D.  SOO.  1709 
i  aatiTe  of  ^  Ch'ing-choa  in  Shantung.  Son  of  Shih  Pao.  For 
is  wecassss  against  the  House  of  Wu,  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis, 
•d  ssnt  to  command  at  Ghing-chou  in  Hu-Kuang  with  the  title 
t  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  later  on  to  HsQ-chou  in  Kiangsu. 
U  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  friends  of  the  rich  and  ostentatious 
ka  Mi,  and  shared  his  downfall.  He  himself  was  executed,  his 
wBij  eiterminated,  and  his  yast  wealth,  including  thirty  water* 
iils  and  some  eight  hundred  slaves,  confiscated,  on  account  of 
Ji  vsfoaal  to  surrender  a  beautiful  concubine ,  named  ij§^  JE^  LH 
^,  to  J^  ^  Sun  Hsiu,  a  favourite  of  the  powerful  Prince  of 
W.  Jost  before  his  arrest,  the  concubine  in  question  killed  herself 
y  jmiriDg  from  an  upper  storey.  Fond  of  display,  he  was  always 
kiviag  to  outshine  Wang  K'ai.  When  the  latter  had  his  pots 
ilfahsd  with  honey,  he  used  wax  for  fuel.  When  the  Emperor 
M  Wasg  K'ai  a  beautiful  piece  of  coral  two  feet  in  height,  he 
ribsd  an  iton  sceptre  and  smashed  it  to  atoms,  at  once  producing 
^  half  doten  pieces,  all  of  them  three  or  four  feet  in  height. 
km  tUs,  Wang  K*ai  retired  from  the  contest. 

mi  dl^tUlg-lraei    ^M.9i'    Nephew    of    Shih    Cliin^-t'au^,    1710 
pm    be    succeeded   in   942   as   second   and    lust    Emperor   of  the 
m    Chin   dynasty.    Although   little    more   than   a   debauchee,   he 
gjgbd  hard  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke;  but  he  was  OTerpowered, 
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his  capital  taken,  and  he  himself  led  into  captivity  with  the  title 
of  ^  ^  >0|  the  Recreant  Marquis.  Known  in  history  as  [Jj  j^ 
or   If  3E. 

1711  Shih  Heng   ;jg  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1460.  A  native  of  >^  ^  We^ 
nan   in   Shensi,   who   in   1449   by   his   personal   prowess  had  ris^ 
after    twelve    years'    fighting    on   the   north- vrestem   frontier  to     2^ 
second   only   to   Yang   Hung.   He   aided  in   the  defence  of  PeU^ 
against   ^  ^   Yeh-hsien,   thus   earning  the  title   of  Marquis,    [n 
1450   his  successful  defence   of  Ta-t'ung  in  Shansi  gained  him  the 
command    of  the    Peking    Gendarmerie,   and   seven   years  later  be 
aided    in    the    restoration    of   the    Emperor  Ying  Tsung.    He  wii 
ennobled   as   Duke,   and  became  the  Emperor's   first   favourite.  He 
used   his  supreme  power  to  enrich  himself  and  his  party,  while  be 
set  up  State  prosecutions  against  his  foes,  slaying  even  his  fanner 
patron,  YU  Ch4en;  and  he  replaced  civilian  Governors  by  miHUx] 
men.    The  Emperor  soon   tired  of  his  arrogance;  and  his  oq^hev 
having  been   detected  in   treasonable  practices,    he    was  disgnceiit 
together   with  all  his  party,  in  1459.  A  year  later  be  was  tent  to 
prison    for   seditious  speech,   and   escaped  execution  only  bj  deiik. 

1712  Shih  Huang  Ti   ^  M  ^*     BC.  259-210.  The  famoas  FW 
Emperor.  His  personal  name  was   j^   Chdng,  and  he  is  sometinMi 
spoken  of  as   ^  j^.  He  was  a  son  of  Lil  Pu-wei  by  a  ladj  wb 
gave  birth  to  him  subsequent  to  her  marriage  with  I  Jen,  aftsmi^ 
^  1^   Chuang  Hsiang,  ruler  of  the  Ch'in  State;  conseqnentlj  be 
is  sometimes  called     §  j^ .    He   was  however  duly  recognised  b) 
Chuang  Hsiang  as  his  own  son;  and  on  ibe  Iatter*8  death  in  ^ 
247,    he   mounted   the  throne  of  Ch4n  at  the  age  of  13.  ffii  «i^ 
years    were    spent    in    warfare    against   sach    of  the  feudal  SUHf^ 
owning    allegiance    to    the    House    of   Ghoa  as   had  not  yet  bM 
swallowed  up  by  his  own  State.  At  length,  in  B.C.  221 ,  he  fBiai 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  China,  from  the  plains  of 
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Suhli   and   Honan  to  Cbehkiang  aud  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsze, 
ad  from  the  Tong-tiDg  lake  in  Huoan  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
lea.  He  thereupon  mapped  out  the  empire  into  86  territorial  diyisions, 
nown   aa   j|y{,   fixed   his   capital   at   Hsien-yang   in    Shensi,   and 
noelaimed  himself  First  Emperor,  with  the  understanding  that  his 
seosesors  were  to  be  called  Second,  Third,  Fourth  Emperors,  and 
lO  00.  Everything,  including  literature,  was  to  begin  from  his  reign; 
la  which  sense  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  burning  of  all  books  (see 
Li  &A),  and   put  to  death  so  many  hundreds  of  the  literati  who 
Tettaied    to  disobey  that  melons  actually  grew   in   winter  on  the 
ipst  beneath  which  the  boilies  lay  burieil.  His  Tictorious  arms  were 
cvrisd  far  north  to  the  territory  of  the  Hsiuug-uu,  aud  the  Great 
Wall  was   built,   in   the  hope  that  it  would  prove  an  impregnable 
Muu)  to   the   empire  against  Tartar   raids   (see  Af^mj  Vieu),  He 
hid  eat   the   famous    P^  j^  ^    Pleasaunce   of  0-faug,    near   the 
^i|ild,  in   the  lower  hall   of  which  a  sixty-foot  banner  could  be 
*>iiried,  and  in  the  upper  hall  of  which  10,000  persons  could  be 
^^laUed.  He  introiluced  a  new  copper  coinage  of  such  excellence- 
^w  the  cowry   began   at  once   to  disappear  from  circulation.  The 
^■pencil  or  brush  used  for  writing  was  also  substitute<l  under  his 
NgB  for  the  old-fashioned  stylus,  aud  silk  for  the  bamboo  tablet. 
Be  died   at   ][J^  J^c    Sha-ch'iu   in   Chihli,   and  was  buried  together 
^ilh  much  treasure  in  a  chamber  which  he  had  causeil  to  be  exca?ate<l 
^  a  mountain.  Upon  the  floor,  which  had  a  foundation  of  bronze, 
^  a  map  of  the  empire  with  rivers  of  quicksilver:  the  roof  wa» 
Mded    with     the    constellations.     All     around     were     mechanical 
Itraagementa  for  shooting  stones  ami  arrows  immediately  upon  the 
ypearaote    of    any    intruders;    while    huge    candles    of    sealVtat, 
lleolaled  to  burn  for  an  indefinite  perio<l,  threw   their  lif^ht   upon 
ke  seene.    When    the    passages    leading    to    the   chamber  had  been 
lopped    op,    and   before   the    workmen    who   knew    the   secrets  had 
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come  forth,  the  great  outer  gate  was  dropped,  and  they  were  al.* 
buried  alive.  The  entrance  was  banked  up  with  earth,  and  gras^ 
and  plants  were  sown  to  conceal  it  from  yiew.  See  Hu  Hat. 

1713  Shih  Hung  :S  %  (T-  l^S)-  -^-^^  314 -.335,  The  seco^ 
son  ^and  successor  of  Shih  Lo.  He  was  forced  to  abdicate  j 
favour  of  his  cousin  Shih  Chi-lnng,  who  ultimately  put  him  to 
death. 

1714  Shih  Hung-chao  ^  ^  H  (T.  >^  TC ).  Died  A.D.  950.  A  natife 
of  ^  )^  Jung-tsS  in  Honan ,  who  was  a  fine  athletic  young  mio 
and  could  run  as  fast  as  a  galloping  horse.  He  attached  himsdf  to 
the  fortunes  of  Liu  Chih-ytlan;  and  when  the  latter  became  M 
Emperor  of  the  Minor  Han  dynasty,  he  was  raised  to  high  nnk. 
During  the  absence  of  his  Majesiy  on  campaign  he  remained  in 
charge  of  the  capital ,  and  prevented  by  his  vigorous  mearam  ibJ 
attempt  at  sedition.  Persons  accused  of  spreading  treasonable  repoiti 
were  brought  before  him;  the  charge  was  read  out;  and  then  b* 
would  make  a  sign  with  three  fingers  to  the  executioner^  ^  , 
straightway  clove  the  culprit  in  twain.  Later  on,  he  was  MfS^ 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  treason,  and  vras  anddenly  seiied  to' 
beheaded.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  blood  and  iron.  He  ooee 
expressed  his  contempt  for  civil  administration  and  diplomatic  oetbodi 
as  follows:  —  'To  give  peace  to  the  empire  and  put  down  rsbelbiir 
a  great  sword  and  a  long  spear  are  wanted;  of  what  use  if  ft  ^ 
awl?**  alluding  to  the  Chinese  brush-pen. 

1716  Shih  I-chih  i&  I&  Ift  (T.  J15i  JK.  H.  j|  M).  A.D.  l«8l- 
1763.  A  descetMant  of  Shih  Ch'ung,  who  showed  marvellou  UtrtT 
talents  at  an  early  age.  He  graduated  at  cAtn  Mh  in  1700*  >* 
rose  to  be  President  of  the  Oensorate  in  1780.  In  the  ftlb«"l 
year  he  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  SnngEr  war,  and  until  ITSS^tf 
in  charge  of  Shensi.  He  became  a  Grand  Saeietary  in  1744,  W 
retired   in  1765  on  a  charge  of  nepotism*  Two  yean  lata  In  ■* 
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le   Emparor  on  tour,  and  was  re-instateil.  Canonised  as    ^d||t 
lid  iaeladed  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

hih  K*0-&  fm^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1644.  A  natife  Hl^ 
r  Tfr-hsiog  in  Chihli,  whose  mother,  before  giving  birth  to  him, 
raant  that  the  great  patriot.  Wen  T'ieu-hsiang,  fisited  the  house. 
Iiadnaliag  as  chin  »hih  in  1628,  he  soon  began  to  take  part  in 
ha  warfiire  which  was  desolating  the  empire;  and  at  the  head  of 
nail  bodies  of  troops  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  several  checks 
ifoa  the  rebels.  Short  of  stature,  fiery  in  temperament,  dark* 
eoaplezioned,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Us  MMD  by  sharing  all  their  toils  and  hardships.  By  1643  he  had 
risn  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  War  at  Nanking.  The  fall 
>f  Mdng  in  the  foUowing  year  caused  him  such  grief  that  he  put 
oa  gumming  garb.  Under  ^  ^E  P^^it^^®  1*'^  '^^  became  President 
tf  As  Board  of  Bites,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Yang- 
<ki,  the  west  gate  of  which,  being  the  post  of  danger,  he  allotted 
te  kimself.  As  his  wife  had  borne  no  children,  he  wrote  to  his 
,  appointing  an  heir,  and  asking  that  his  bones  might  be 
Wrisd  near  the  Imperial  Tombs.  After  two  days*  siege,  the  city 
*ii  eanried  by  asnalt,  and  Shih  K'o-fa  deliberately  cut  h\»  own 
IkiBit;  bot  he  ha«]  not  done  the  work  effectually,  and  callc<l  upon 
Ks  klely-adopted  son  to  finish  the  deed.  The  latter  was  quite  unable 
^  do  so«  and  while  he  was  hesitating,  the  enemy's  soKliers  ruslieil 
^  apOD  them.  '4  am  Qeneral  Shih/'  he  crietl;  **kiH  me!**  He  was 
ftlid  his  life  if  he  would  own  allegiance  to  the  Mnuchus;  but  he 
Nned  the  offer  with  scorn,  and  was  then  put  to  death. 
Uh  K*1IAIlg  M'K*  ^  blind  musician  of  old,  whn  after  the  1717 
^UMT  of  Orpheus  was  able  by  his  musical  skill  to  chiirm  super- 
MbbI  beings. 

of  Fnhkien,  noted  for  hin  strength  and  courage.  Originally 
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a  lieutenant  under  Gh^ng  Chih-lung,  he  submitted  to  the  Manchus 
in  1646,  and  remained  loyal  in  spite  of  Eoxinga's  efforts  to  sedaca 
him.    In    1662,   as   Admiral   of  Fuhkien,   he  defeated   Chdng  Chi- 
witb   a  fleet  of  chartered  Dutch  vessels;  and  in  1668  he  went  ^ 
Peking  to   urge  an   attack  on   Formosa,  now  left  in  the  hands    ^ 
Ch^ng    K*o-shuang.    His  policy  was  not  adopted   until   1680;  ^n^ 
owing  to   the  appearance  of  a  comet,   his  fleet   of  800  ships  diV 
not  set  sail  until  June,  1688.  After  a  desperate  naval  battle,  Ih 
Euo-hsilan  was  driven  from  the  Pescadores  with  the  loss  of  almoii 
all  his  fleet,  and  in  the  following  September  Formosa  was  occupied. 
He   kept  the   Emperor  from   abandoning  the  island  by  suggesting 
that  the  red-haired  foreigners  would  probably  seize  it.  Ennobled  m 
Marquis,  canonised  as   ^  ^,  and  in  1732  included  in  the  Temple 
of  Worthies. 

1719  Shih  Lin  ::S^-  ^•^-  1639-1702.  Foarth  son  of  Shih  TSng- 
chu.  A  distingaislied  proviacial  administrator,  who  iDtrodnced  ombj 
reforms  into  Yiinnan. 

1720  Shih  Lo  ;i^  Hf   (T.   {ti:  fg).  A.D.  273-382.  A  nati?e  of  j( 
^    Wu-hsiaug  in    modern   Shansi,  of  Turkic  descent,  remarktlik 
for  his  physical  strength  and  courage.  After  a  chequered  youth,  i> 
which  he  was  once  sold  as  a  slaye,  he  rose  in  the  serrice  of  the 
so-called   Han   dynasty   (see   Liu    TiHan)  to  high  military  commiBd* 
He  took  advantage  of  the  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  deiA 
of  Liu  Ts'ung  to  seize  the  throne  for  himself.  In  319  he  isras^ 
the   title  of  king  of  Chao,  and  got  possession  of  territory  boanM 
on   the  north   by   the   Great   Wall,  on  the  west  and  on  the  sosft 
by  the  Yellow  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Ghilf  of  Peehili;  ud  i* 
325  he  extended  his  rule  as  far  as  the  northern  banks  of  the  Bn 
and   tlie   Huai.    In   328   he   assumed  the  Imperial  title.  He  hedi  ^ 
his  Coart  an  Indian  Buddhist,  Fo-t'u-ch*6ng«  who  pretended  to  ti 
able  to  foretell  events.   He  was  modest  in  demeaDOor;  and  on  oil 
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eeMion  when   HsQ   Kuang   was  exioIliDg   bis  exploits  abofe  those 

f   the  fkmous  foander  of  the   Han   dynasty,  he  quietly  remarked 

liat  he  was  only  fit  to  be  a  subordinate  of  that  great  man.  **But 

ith  the  Emperor  Kuang  Wu/*  he  added,  *'I  might  possibly  Tenture 

I  ride  abreast.**  He  receired  the  unauthorised  canonisation  of  V^ 

fL  ^  ^^^  ^^^  temple  name  of  ^  j|§, . 

Blih  Ln    jk  tHIL'    3rd    cent.    B.C.    An   engineer,   who  flourished    1721 

iider  the  First  Emperor,  and  constructed  a  canal  60  U  in  length,     t^^'^         ^ 

mlh  86  locks,   through  the  mountainous  country  of  |^  ^    Hai-    ^/'^      ^'    . 

faag   in    Euangtung.    It    was    known    as    the    ^  ^i    i^nd    was 

nhssqnently    lengthened    and    used    for    military   purposes   by   the 

iMoos  general  Ma  Jung. 

IhOi  Ki-ytUm  JJS.W&    ^'^^  ^•^-  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^  Ningpo,  l?i2 

Md  son  of  a  distinguished  official  named  Shih  j^  Hao.  He 
piloated  as  chin  shih  in  1187,  and  after  boldly  opposing  the 
F^vvfiil  Han  To^hou,  rose  by  1208  to  be  a  Minister  of  State. 
Ikss  yean  later  he  cleared  the  reputation  of  Chao  Ju-yQ,  and 
Mnd  Chn  Hsi  and  other  disgraced  dead  statesmen  to  be  rehabili- 
^M  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Tsung,  he  set  Li  Tsung 
*pie  the  throne,  and  the  grateful  Emperor  would  ne?er  hear  a 
**il  against  him.  He  ruled  autocratically  until  his  death,  shortly 
Nm  which  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  Canonisetl  us   J^  J||^. 

%0l  Wao    B$  IS^  •  2^^  <^°^*  ^•^*  ^  Magistrate  under  the  Hun    1?23 
9My,  .notorious  for  his  meanness.  On  giving  up  office,  he  carried 
V  a  ealf   which    had   recently   been   born   in   the  official   stables, 
^pag  that  it  was  not  there  when  he  took  over  the  seals. 
AfllHai-yen   |fi  jlf^.    13th   cent.    A.D.   The   reputed  author    17*24 
rf  the  romantic   novel  known   as   the    ^  *j^  fj^ .   See    Lo    Kuan- 


Mh  Fmo   ^  ^   (T.   #  ^).  Died  A.D.  272.  An  official  under    I7*j:> 
It  Wn  and  Chin  dynasties,  specially  (]i8tingui8he<l  for  his  correct- 

48 
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ness  of  demeanour.  He  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  ennohled 
as  Dake  by  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  and  canonised  as    "0^. 

1726  shih Pi  ^  595  (T.  mit'  ^'  9^m^Ah  ^  caU^ 

^MM  T'alahun.  A.D.   1212-1297.  A  native  of  |g[   Li-ch< 
in  Ohibli,  distingnished  as  a  commander  in  the  serTice  of  Eabl^ 
Khan,  whose  notice  he  attracted  in  early  life  by  his  extraordina/^ 
physical   strength   and   skill   in  archery.  In  1273  he  had  charge  of 
the  attack  on   the  north-east  angle  of  Fan-ch*dng,  during  the  96 
days   of  the  siege.    At  Bayan*s  passage  of  the  Tang-tsze  he  wu 
singled   oat  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave.    After  a  long  career  of 
snccessfol  generalship  he  was  chosen  in  1283  for  the  command  of 
Eublai's    intended    expedition    against  Java.    In   1292,  being  then 
generalissimo    of   the    forces    and    at    the  same  time  Gh)?enior  of 
Fnhkien ,  he  set  sail  from   ^   Ch^dan-choa  with  an  army  of  5000 
men.   After  landing  in  Java  he   was  for  a  time  snccessfdl,  owiog 
chiefly  to  the  rivalries  of  local  potentates;  but  the  expedition  wtf 
ultimately    a   failure,   and  Shih  Pi  had  some  difficulty-  in  getting 
out  of  the   island  with  a  loss  of  more  than   half  his  troops.  He 
took   back   with  him   plunder  in   the   shape  of  gold,  gems,  ivoij*   . 
rhinoceros-horn,    incense- woods,    manufactured  cottons  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver.  For  this  ill-success  the  Emp^ 
ordered   him   to   receive   70   blows,  and  confiscated  one-third  of  v 
property.  In  1318  he  had  again  risen  to  be  Minister  of  State,  lo' 
was  ennobled  as  Duke. 
1727    Shih  Shih-p*lao  M  ift  !^.  Died  A.D.  1721.  Sixth  son  ofShik 
Lang.    In   1721   he  recovered  Formosa,  from  the  rebel   >^ — *j|| 
Chu    I-kuei,    who    pretended    to    be    a    deacendant   of  the  Mo^ 

I 

Canonised  as    ^  ^. 
17^  Shih  Ssu-ming  ^J^f^.  Died  A.D.  761.  A  native  of  LokiUk, 
of  Turkic  descent,   fierce  and  guileful  in  disposition.  He  reoelfil 
a  command  under  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang,  and  oo-opeTated  w/k 
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D  La-fhan,  whoM  fellow -countryman  he  was,  in  his  campaign 
{aaut  the  Kitans.  After  the  rebellion  and  death  of  An  Lu-shan, 
I  rwnained  for  some  time  openly  in  opposition  to  his  sou  An 
kSng-hsQ  but  seeretly  leaning  towards  the  rebel  side;  and  at  length 
7S9  ha  threw  off  his  allegiance,  pat  An  Gh4ng-hs(i  to  death,  and 
odaimed  himself  Emperor  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  M  ^  ^' 
m  Great  Yen  dynasty.  He  ennobled  his  eldest  son  Shih  ^  ^ 
bao*i  aa  Prince,  but  in  consequence  of  a  severe  defeat  suffered  by 
le  latter,  he  disinherited  him  in  favour  of  his  younger  son  Shih 
P  ^  Chao-chSng.  The  elder  son,  resenting  this,  plotted  his 
eslraetion;  and  he  was  shot  in  the  back  when  in  the  act  of 
Mmnting  his  horse.  As  he  fell,  he  was  seiied  and  put  to  death  by 
Inagting.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  felt  and  sent  to 
hi  capital,  and  Shih  Chao-i  reigne<l  in  his  stead;  but  in  762  he 
M  was  overthrown  and  put  to  death,  and  their  four-year  old 
IjMity  came  to  an  end. 

■lih  T^k'ai  ^  ^  P| .  Originally  a  well-to-do  native  of  the  172» 
wriet  of  ^  Kuei  in  Kuangsi,  he  was  driven  to  subscribe  to 
k  fitad  collected  for  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion,  and  was  appointed 
^  Amtant  Prince.  In  186S,  when  the  great  rebellion  was  practically 
^  la  end,  Shih  Ta-k*ai  led  a  large  body  of  his  troops  into  SsQch^uan; 
^  be  was  defeated  in  several  engagements  and  ultimately  taken 
by  the  Imperialist  forces  under  Lo  Ping-chang,  aidetl  by 
of  Loloe  who  helped  to  surround  the  rebels  and  reduce  them 
li  starvation.  Shih  Ta-k'ai  was  conveyed  to  Ch*4ng-tu  and  put  to 
hsih  by  the  lingering  process. 

UhPien-ni   J^%^   (T.    ^■^).   Died   A.I).    1225.  Elder  1780 
mlher  of  Shih   Tien-ts^.    At   his    birth   a  white  vapour  was  seen 
\  permeate  the  house,  and  when  he  ^rew  up  ho  was  so  handsome 
■A  a  Taoist  priest  declared  he  would  ouo  day  rise  to  the  highest 
He  was  very  fond  of  study,  but  in  1211   he  lailiMl  to  take 
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his  chin   shih  degree;  whereupon  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "Is  literature 
then  the  only  road  to  fame  for  a  hero?  Let  me  but  hear  the  cocl^ 
crow  at  dawn,  with  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  my  back,  aD<^ 
as   for  glory  I  should  only  have  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  gras.^ 
it."  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  yeteran  commander  '^ 
Mu-hua-li,    under    whom    his   father    had   served «    and   received      ^ 
command,  subsequently  following  him  on  his  campaigns  and  belii^ 
present   at   the   siege   of  Peking  in  1214.  He  had  attracted  to  bis 
standard  a  large  number  of  young  and  active  recruits,  and  gaveio 
his  army  the  title  of  ][||  ^  ^ .  Having  destroyed  a  nest  of  bandits 
who  were  in  reality  in  collusion  with  ji^  ^ji\  Wu  Hsien,  a  general 
who  had  given  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Mongols,  the  latter  was  so  enraged 
that  he  invited  him  to  a  banquet  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

1731  Shih  T*ien-t8e  ^  5^  ^  (T.  JP|  ■^).  A.D.  1202-1275.  Yoonger 
brother  of  Shih  T4en-ni  (q.  v.).  Eight  feet  in  height,  with  i  fou^ 
like  a  bell,  he  excelled  in  military  exercises.  He  received  a  conuniD^ 
under   Ogotai  Ehan   upon   his.  accession  in    1229,   and   served  h^ 
successors,    Euyak,   Mangu,   and   Eublai   Eban,   with  fidelity  a^^ 
devotion,  rising  under  the  last-named  to  be  a  Minister  of  State  a^' 
materially  aiding  by   his  counsels  to  consolidate  the  Mongol  ral^* 
It  was  said   that  for   50  years  his  Imperial  masters  had  no  can'' 
for  suspicion  against  him  and  he  had  no  caose  for  complaint  agiio^ 
them.  He  was  forty  years  old  before  he  became  a  student  of  boob*' 
latterly,  his  house  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  homeless  schoti" 
of  the  decadent  House  of  Chin<^.   With  his  last  breath  he  begg*' 
Eublai  Ehan  to  restrain  his  soldiery  firom  acts  of  rapine  and  ooiia^ 
Canonised  as    J^  ]^ . 

1732  Shih  T*ing-oha  :g^;^.  A.D.  1599-1661.  A  Manehn  If 
descent,  in  1622  he  was  in  command  of  0|  ^  Kaang^ning*  B* 
yielded  however  to  the  Emperor  T'ai  TsQ,  and  was  rewarded  ^ 
a  title.   After  serving  against  the  Mings,  in  1637  he  aoeomptfU^ 
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le  azpedition  into  Korea  as  an  artillery  commander.  Upon  the 
abminion  of  the  Korean  king,  he  was  appointed  General  of  the  left 
ifiaion  of  Chinese  Bannermen,  and  later  on  became  head  of  a  Banner 
Dil  aided  in  the  conquest  of  China.  In' 1655  he  was  (Controller  of 
16  Seaboard,  and  was  so  good  a  ruler  that  the  people  styled  him 
^is  snrname  meaning  ''Stone**)  j^  ^  the  Stone  Buddha.  (*anonised 

'An 

Udh  Tfeung.  See  (L.  Chou)  Kuo  Jung;  (Liao)  Yeh-lii  Yttan; 

Chin*)  Wan-yen  P'ou;  (Ming)  Cha  Hou-tsung. 

Biih  Wei-han  jR||i  $^  (T.  :S  ^  and  ^\U)'  A.D.  1621-  ITXt 

1(83.  A  natife  of  Shanghai.  Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1651,  he 
baeamo  a  Censor.  His  pet  aversion  was  '^squeezing**  of  any  kind; 
be  also  inTeighed  against  officials  who  engaged  in  trade  as  pawnbrokers 
V  jonk-owners.  In  1679  he  became  Vice  President  of  the  (^ensorate, 
nd  eoustantly  urged  reforms.  So  famous  was  he  that  the  draft  of 
BMb  of  his  memorials  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  handed  round 
moag  the  literary  classes.  Sent  as  GoYcruor  to  Shantung,  he  coped 
neeissfiilly  with  a  serious  famine,  and  in  1682  became  Viceroy  of 
^^Ikdikiang.  He  was  transferred  to  Fuhkien,  but*die<i  on  the  journey 
^UUier,  leaving  behind  him  a  '^fragrant  name  for  ever  and  efer.*' 

AfliYen-nien  ;g  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  994-1041.  A  Hcholar  i;:t4 

^  poet,  distinguished  for  his  wine-bibbing  propensities.  Though 
^  itodious,  he  fiiiled  for  his  chin  shih  degree;  whereupon  the 
^pnor  ChAn  Tsang  adde<l  some  supplementary  degrees  and  offered 
^  one.  At  first  he  was  ashameil  to  accept,  but  ultimately  did  so 
^  entered  the  public  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  Director  of 
^  Court  of  Sacrificial  Worship.  On  one  occasion  when  holding 
olfie  as  magistrate  at  j^  Ilai-ohou  in  Kiangsu,  he  went  out  in 
%  boat  to  meet  his  friend  and  boon-companion  ^  y^  Liu  Chien. 
After  a  long  bout  of  drinking,  they  found  that  the  supply  of  wine 
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was  nearly  at  an  end;  but  discovering  a  large  measure  full  of  Yinegar 
on  board,  they  poured  this  into  the  wine-jar  and  continued  their 
carouse.  The  Emperor  Jen  Tsung,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Shih*a 
talents,  sent  him  a  hint*  to  reform.  Upon  this  he  became  a 
teetotaller,  but  died  shortly  afterwards  from  illness  brought  od  bj 
.    deprivation  of  all  stimulant.  See  Fan  Ch^un'-jen. 

1735  Shou  Yang  ^  ^ .  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  daughter  of  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  She  was  one  day  sleeping  in  i 
garden ,  when  some  plum-blooms  fell  around  her  forehead  and  mide 
her  so  dazzlingly  beautiful  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fimoai 
headdress  which  passes  under  her  name. 

1736  Shu  Hai  ^  ^ .  An  official  employed  by  the  Great  Tfi,  B.C. 
2205,   to  measure  the  earth  from  north  to  south.  See  T^ai  Cka»9* 

1737  Shu-ho-te  ^  gf  ^  (T.  jj^  ^,  H.  |9  aft).  A.D.  1710-1777. 
A    Manchu,  who  rose  in   1748  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue.  He  was  then  dispatched  against  Chin-ch*uan,  which  lob- 
mitted  in   the  following  year.  After  this  he  proceeded  up  the  % 
^   Ghin-sha  river,  and  made  investigations  into  the  copper-tribate 
of  Yfinnan.  In  1752  he  was  sent  to  restore  order  in  Ili,  and  serrad 
through   the   rebellion  of  Amursana  and  of  the  Ehalkas  in  1756. 
In   1757   he  took   Aksu,   and  in  1758  relieved  Tarkand,  receifing 
a  title  on  the  suppression   of  the  rebellion  in   1759.   In  1761  hi 
returned  to  Peking  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  w 
in   the   next  year  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  government  whili 
the  Emperor  went  on  tour.  In  1768  he  went  as  CommissioDtf  to 
Yunnan,  the  Burmese  having  broken  out  into  open  warfim;  W 
he  failed,  and  was  degraded  in  consequence  and  sent  to  Ush,  whflM 
he  received  the  Turguts  in  1771  when  they  fled  from  Btunannlii 
as  described  by  De  Quincey  in  his  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tmim%^ 
Returning  to   Peking  he  filled  various  high  posts,  and  died  kiM 
with  honours.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 
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Bhn  Tft  ^  H  or  SbenShU  1$  ^.  The  elder  of  two  legendary  1738 
brothers  (tee  Yq  Lu)  said  to  have  power  o? er  evil  demonSj  whom 
thoj   bound   with   reeds  and  gave  as  food   to   tigers.  Their  names 
are  posted  upon  the  doors  of  Chinese  houses  as  a  safeguard  against 
wicked  spirits. 

BDtlll  YtL  JJBl^.  Younger  brother  of  Prince  J^  Ch'«ng  of  the  1739 
Cbou  dynastj,  B.C.  1115.  One  day,  the  latter  cut  a  leaf  from  a 
i^mmg  tree  into  the  shape  of  the  gem-token  given  to  feodal 
ptinem  as  a  symbol  of  power,  and  handed  it  to  Shu  Yd.  ''When 
irill  your  Majesty  perform  the  ceremony  of  investment?**  asked 
Choa  Kang.  ''Why,  I  was  only  joking!**  replied  the  prince.  ''Nay/' 
Mud  Choa  Kung;  "a  prince  never  jokes.  His  words  are  written 
down  as  history,  take  shape  as  ceremonial  rites,  or  are  set  to 
^vae  and  snng.'*  Shn  YH  was  accordingly  invested  with  the  fief 
fcnwrly  held  by  Yao,  with  the  title  of  ^  ^. 

■hUii-yen-pao    ^H^.    A.D.    1651-1694.    Second    son    of  1740 

Bs>fii,  and  for  many  years  Director  General  of  Grain-Transport, 

i^to  the  administration  of  which  he  introduced  many  reforms. 

■him  f^.  UC.    2317-2208.    A    native    of   J^  ^    Va-mu    in    1741 

BotsBf    whence  he  came  to  be  called    j^  ^ .   His   family   name 

^^  JH^   Yao.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 

^ftir  Ka-soa,  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Emperor    |j^  3^ 

^^iu  Hsfl,   took  a  second   wife,   by   whom    he   had  a  son  named 

Vttg.   Qradaally    the    father    became    very    fond   of  Hsiaug  and 

*ii€«ved  a  great  dislike  for  Shun ,  and  on  several  occasions  attempts 

made  to  take  his  life,  but  he  was  in  each  case  miraculously 

.  In  spite  of  this,  he  continued  to  exhibit  such  exemplary 

towards  his   father  and  stepmother  that  he  has  since  been 

MloDed   among  the   24   examples  of  filial  piety.  At  the  age  of  20 

ks  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  who  forthwith  set  aside 

kit  own  unworthy  son^  Tan  Chu,  and  made  Shun  his  heir,  giving 
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fMnmant,  8o-ni  wts  recalled  to  oflBce,  and  was  oue  of  four 
gente  appointed  under  his  Majesty's  will.  He  was  ennobled  as 
ikt  by  K'ang  Hii  on  his  accession ,  and  canonised  as  ^  j^  • 
^^mUa  i^^AM'  ^'^'  1303-1323.  Son  of  Ayuli  PalpaU,  1744 
MHB  he  saceeeded  in  1320  as  fifth  Emperor  of  the  Yiian  dynasty, 
iitrary  to  the  agreement  between  his  father  and  the  latter*s 
Qlber  Kaison.  His  mother  placed  H^  >4^  ^  I2»  Timuteer,  a 
muiie  of  hers,  at  the  head  of  affairs;  but  after  about  two  years 
m  Emperor  became  disgusted  with  his  persecution  of  rivals  under 
m  last  reign,  and  dismissed  him  from  office.  Buddhism  continued 
cost  fast  sums,  one  single  image  consisting  of  500,000  catties 
biODie.  In  1323  the  Dynastic  Institutes  were  drawn  up,  and 
Hpila  was  preparing  to  reform  the  administration  generally,  when 
i  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  chamberlains.  Canonised  as 

VUning  Shu    f!)  ^  B5'   (T.    ^^ ).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  natife   1745 
f   H  ^   Kuang-p'ing    in    Chihli,    distinguished    as    a    poet   and 
•dal  under  the  Pang  dynasty.  One  of  the   "j"  tJ'  "T*   Ten  Men 
t  Geuos  of  the  pericKi  A.D.  766-779. 

hfrmaCtaao    fj  ||  ^    (T.    -7*  Jl).   A.D.   211-265.   Son  of  1746 
^mtk  I,  and  Blinister  to  the  third  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty 
i^tposed  A.D.  254)  who  created  him  Prince  of  Chin.  He  was  cauoniseil 
^  Us  son   Ssd-ma   Yen,   first   Emperor  of  the   Chin    dynasty,   as 

khna  Chdng  f!)  ||  ^  (T.  ^jE).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  1747 
if  Bo»Bsi  in  Honan,  who  distinguished  himself  iis  an  historical 
Qilsr.  Author  of  the  ^  fB  ^  ^  *  ^^^  exegetical  work  on  the 
IhHiim/  Becanl  of  SsH-nia  Ch'ien,  and  also  of  the  ^  ^  gg, 
■iag  with  the  times  of  the  three  great  legendary  Emperors,  Fu 
■,  Skfa  Nnng,  and  Huang  Ti.  He  called  himself  yj\  ^  Jj^  the 
8s1l-ma»  iu  contradistinction  to  Ssti-ma  Cb'ien. 
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1748  Ssti-ma  Ch^eng-cheng  fj  .^  ^  ^   (T.   -^  tK  )•   '">  ^"^ 

8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Lo-chou  in  Honan,  who  studied  the 
black  art  under  j^  BlB  IE  ^'^^  Shih-ch6ng,  and  then  settled  on 
the  ^  "j^  T4en-t^ai  mountains  in  Chehkiang.  As  he  began  to 
gain  a  reputation  the  Empress  Wu  Hon  sent  for  him ,  but  he  did 
not  obey  the  summons.  Later  on  the  Emperor  Jui  Tsung  caosed 
him  to  be  brought  to  Court,  and  held  a  long  conference  with  hin 
on  the  art  of  ruling  a  State.  He  declared  that  it  was  governed 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  one's  own  body  is  goyemed,  viz.  bj 
keeping  absolutely  and  dispassionately  negative,  and  by  falling  into 
a  natural  harmony  with  one's  environment.  The  Emperor  Hiug 
Huang  also  summoned  him  to  Court,  and  availed  himself  of  Ssfi" 
ma's  great  calligraphic  skill,  all  the  time  treating  him  with  nQcl> 
distinction.  He  died  at  the   age  of  89,  and  was  canonised  as  j| 

1749  Ssti-ma  Chien  ^  s%'^.  3rd  cent.  A.D.  Son  of  SsQ-ma  Chnng, 
second  sovereign  of  the  E.  Chin  dynasty.  He  was  veiy  precodonii 
and  when  only  five  years  of  age  drew  back  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  Wu  Ti,  who  was  watching  a  fire,  into  a  dark  oorneTt 
for  fear  lest  the  features  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  should  be  expo*' 
to  the  public  gaze.  He  was  poisoned  by  the  Empress  Chia  Hob 
and  canonised  as 

1750  Ssti-ma  Ch'ien  fj  ||  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Born  about  B.C.  145, 
and  died  between  B.C.  86—74.  A  native  of  Lang-mta  in  moden 
Shensi ,  and  son  of  Ssu-ma  T^an.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  already 
a  good   scholar,   and  at  twenty  set  forth  upon  a  round  of  travd 
which   carried   him   to   all   parts  of  the  empire.  Entering  into  thi 
public  service,   he   was  employed   upon   a  mission  of  inspectioo  1^- 
the   newly-conquered   regions  of  Ssdcb^uan  and   Tilnnaii;  and  wir 
long  after  his  return  from  this,  B.C.  110,  his  father  died  and  W 
stepped    into    the    hereditary    post    of    Onnd    Astrologar.    AlW 


J 
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levotiag  some  time  and  energy  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
!•  now  took  op  the  historical  work  which  had  been  begun  by 
lit  fiithar,  and  which  was  ultimately  giTen  to  the  world  as  the 
jfc  3K  Huiarical  Bicord.  It  is  a  history  of  China  from  the 
nrliMi  ages  down  to  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
«a,  with  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  days, 
BOfwing  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years.  In  such  esteem 
is  this  work  justly  held  that  its  veiy  words  have  been  counted 
md  feand  to  number  526,500  in  all.  Seien  years  later  Sstt-ma 
i9i*isn  fell  into  disgrace  o?er  the  defeat  and  defection  of  Li  Ling, 
vkoB  he  tried  to  rindicate;  and  he  was  subjected  by  the  angry 
Bapiior  to  the  punishment  of  mutilation,  a  harsh uchs  of  treatment 
vldcb  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  at  once  regretted.  He  was 
wtusquently  appointed  Minister  of  State,  and  held  the  post  until 
^  diath.  From  the  place  of  his  birth  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
■a  **Laog-mto,**    and   from    his  office,  as  the  Grand  Astrologer  or 

(^1^  ^ll^iSt  ^^'  SIS)-  ^'^'  283-313.  The  1751 
of  the  twenty-fiTe  sons  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  (-bin 
^iHly,  and  one  of  the  three  surviving  after  the  internecine  struggles 
^  the  rngo  of  the  Emperor  Hui  Ti.  He  succeedetl  to  the  throne 
^  S06,  and  fought  with  small  success  against  the  new  State  of 
^At  which  finally  took  Lo-yang  and  destroyed  the  library  of  Wu 
B  n  811.  The  Emperor  was  carried  away  to  Shausi,  and  was 
mtti  to  aerre  as  cupbearer  to  Liu  Ts'ung,  until  he  was  put  to 
biL  OanoDiied  as  :^^M^- 

drang   f)  iSI  il    (T.    JEJ^  ).  A.D.  259-806.  Son  of  1752 
Yen,  whom  he  succeeded  in  290  as  second  sovereign  of  tlie 
L  Ckim  dynasty.  He  devoted  himself  to  sensual  pleiisures,  leaving 
•  jpwrnment  to  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Chia  Ch'ung,  who  used 
W  pofwor  to  gratify  private  enmities  and  to  forward  selfish  aims. 


V. 
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After  murdering  her  mother-in-law  aad  the  Heir  Presnmptifef  slf  slie 
was  herself  slain  in  300  by  Sstt-ma  Lun,  Prince  of  Chao,  who  [•►'^^ior 
a  short  time  usurped  the  throne.  The  Emperor  was  dragged  abo'  ^=DQt 
by  contending  Princes,  until  at  last  he  was  poisoned.  Canonised  ^ 

1753  Ssti-ma  Hsiang-ju   ^  J^i^fia  (T.  -^  ^).  Died  B.C.  11 

A    native    of    Ch^£ng-tu    in  Sstich^oan.   In   his  youth  he  was  fo-i^  ^j 
of   books    and    sword-play,    and    early    distinguished   himself  as>     ^ 
poet.    His  personal  name  was  originally   ^  -^    P^PPJi   *"*'  ^^*'is 
changed    by    him    to    Hsiang-ju,    from   his  admiration  of  the  cbj. 
racter    of   Lin    Hsiang-ju.    After    holding    office    for  a  short  time 
under    the    Emperor    Chiug  Ti,   who   reigned   B.C.    156  —  140,  be 
joined   the   establishment  of  Prince   ^   Hsiao   of  Liang,  bat  tu 
ere  long  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  post;  and  the  Prince 
dying  about  the  same  time,  he  was  left  almost  penniless.  Waaderiog 
homewards,  he  reached  Lin-chiung,  where  he  was  hospitably  receifed 
by  the  Magistrate    ^  "^    Wang  Chi,  and  introduced  to  a  wealtbj 
man,  named    ^  £ 'j^   ^^^    Wang-sun,    who   entertained  him  >^ 
a  banquet.  When  the  wine  had  circulated  freely,  Ssfl-ma  begin  to 
play   and   sing;  by  which  he  so  captivated  Cho*8  daughter   y^fi 
W§n-chiin,   a  young   widow,   that  she  left  her  father's  house  tbit 

__  ■ 

very    night  and  threw   herself  upon   Sstt-ma*s  protection.  The  ptf 
fled  to  Ch^eug-tu;  but  having  nothing  to  live  upon,  they  returned 
to    Lin-chiung  and  set  up  a  small  wine-shop,  in  which  she  serve! 
the  customers   while   he,  dressed  in  the  short  drawers  of  a  oodBei 
washed   the  cups.   His  father-in-law,   unable  to  bear  the  shame  oi 
this,  g<ivo  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  wentbiA 
again   to   Ch^eng-tu   and  lived  in  affluence.  Meanwhile  the  &1M 
Sstk-ma  as  a  poet  reached  the  Emperor  Wa  Ti,  who  was  hsoMtd 
by  his  -^  1^  1^ .  The  author  was  summoned  to  Coort  and  appcnatrf 
to   high  office,   from   which   he  was  dismissed  for  receiving  bribSi' 
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»  be  shortly  afkerwardi  re-instated.  His  declining  years  were  clouded 
r  ill-heftUhy  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  time  to  address  to 
«  Bniperor  a  fiimons  remonstrance  against  the  folly  of  wasting 
■moos  time  in  hunting.  In  addition  to  his  poetry,  he  left  behind 
a  a  treatise  on  the  great  sacrifices  to  Heafen  and  Earth,  as  well  as 
ibort  philological  work  based  on  the  ^  ^  of  Li  SsA,  and 
awn  M    X,  4(. 

B^^-n^  I  ^  iil  tt  (I"-  #  M)-  ^'^'  178-251.  A  native  of  1754 
!•  JEL  ^^^  District  of  Honan,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
right,  defer  youth,  and  in  211  took  service  under  the  great  Ts'ao 
b^ao.  When  the  latter's  son  came  to  the  throne  as  first  Emperor 
ff  tks  Wei  dynasty,  he  ennobled  8sti-ma  as  Marquis  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  army,  a  post  which  he  held  for  many 
under  three  successive  Emperors.  He  skilfully  opposed  even 
Qm4d  Liang;  and  at  length  by  constantly  refusing  battle,  he  so 
BliUed  that  famous  commander  that  the  latter  contemptuously  sent 
a  present  of  a  woman's  headdress.  He  was  canonised  at  his 
s  jj^  ^ ,  but  when  his  grandson  Ssii-ma  Yen  came  to  the 
lie  canonised  his  grandfather  as  ^  _^  ^ . 
^  ^  ^  ^  CI"-  %  £&)-  ^-^  342-886.  Seventh  sovereign  I7r>5 
rflhs  E.  Chin  dynasty.  He  succeetled  his  childless  elder  brother, 
blaperor  Ai  Ti,  in  365.  Huan  W6u,  who  had  suffered  a  disastrous 
in  Honan  in  368,  but  in  371  had  recovered  ^  -^  Shou- 
u  Anhui  in  spite  of  the  ChSn  and  Yen  States,  ileposed  him 
year  on  a  charge  of  grave  disorders  in  the  harem.  He 
Duke    of    f^  ^    Hai-hsi    in    Kiangsu,   and    is   known    in 

Koang  %Skit  (T-  ?l"  It-  H.  ^^  -^l  A.IX  1019-   17.W 

A  Dative  of  Hsia  in  Honan,  who  graduated  as  rhiu  $h\h  in 
IB  sad  entered  upon  a  public  career.  He  rose  rapidly  to  high 
bSf  and  ultimately  became  a  Minirtter  of  State.  To  the  Emperor 
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Jen  Tsung  he  yentored  to  submit  five  rules  of  conduct:  —  Gnird 
your  patrimony;  Talue  time;  keep  sedition  at  a  distance';  be  caatioiu 
over  details.;  aim  at  reality.  But  he  was  a  zealous  opponent  of 
Wang  An-shih  and  his  ^'innovations;**  and  when  in  1070  the 
Emperor  refused  to  part  with  the  latter,  he  resigned  and  weot 
into  private  life  at  Lo-yang.  He  then  g^ve  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  famous  history  of  China,  of  which 
a  part  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Throne  as  far  back  u 
1064.  It  was  completed  in  1084,  the  period  covered  extending  from 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  10th  cent.  A.D.,  and  was  published  under 
the  title  of  ^VJ^S^.  In  1085  he  determined  to  return  to 
public  life;  but  he  had  not  been  many  months  in  the  ctpitali 
labouring  as  usual  for  his  country's  good ,  before  he  succumbed  to 
an  illness  and  died,  almost  universally  honoured  and  regretted. 
Especially  was  he  lo?ed  by  the  people  of  Lo-yang,  who  weie 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  with  respectful  familiarity  as  ^  j^ 
ij/Q  ^ ,  and  also  as  ^  ^  ^  "^  the  People's  LiviDg  Baddhi. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  devoted  student,  and  used  a  kind  of  loood 
wooden  pillow,  which  roused  him  to  wakefulness  by  its  mofemeBt 
every  time  he  began  to  doze  over  his  work.  He  had  a  large  librtfji 
and  was  so  particular  in  the  handling  of  his  books  that  efen  afte 
many  years*  use  they  were  still  as  good  as  new.  He  wonld  tA 
allow  bis  disciples  to  turn  over  leaves  by  scratching  them  np  «>■ 
the  nails,  but  made  them  use  the  forefinger  and  second  finger* 
the  right  hand.  On  one  occasion ,  in  childhood ,  a  small  eompaaiei 
fell  into  a  water-kong  and  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  tklj 
presence  of  mind  of  SstL-ma  Euang.  He  seised  a  huge  stonSf 
with  it  cracked  the  jar  so  that  the  water  poured  out.  In 
to  his  history,  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  |§  "^  |D^«  an 
work  covering  a  period  from  twenty-five  oentorieB  before  Ghiiil 
ten  centuries  after  Christ;  of  the  dictionary  known  as  the  HI 
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opon  the  Shuo  Win^  and  containing  OTer  31,000  characten 
nrnnged  under  544  radicals;  and  also  of  a  large  collection  of 
liaeeUftneoofl  writings.  He  was  canonised  as  ^  j£ ,  and  in  1267  his 
lUei  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

U-ma  Lun  f!l  ||  ^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  301.  Ninth  son  1757 
t  8stl-ma  I.  He  was  ennobled  as  Prince  of  Chao  by  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  and  was  much  trusted  hy  ^  ^ 
be  Empreas  Chia,  wife  of  the  second  Emperor  and  Tirtual  ruler 
if  the  empire.  In  A.D.  300  he  repaid  her  confidence  by  organising 
%  piaii  to  assassinate  her,  and  this  was  duly  carried  out.  He  then 
liodsimed  himself  Emperor,  surrounding  himself  by  a  motley  Court 
ii  which  menials  held  important  offices,  jeeringly  compared,  in  a 
fkm  which  has  become  classical,  to  ^^finishing  off  a  sable  robe 
vHh  dogs*  tails.*'  But  the  Princes  combined  against  him ,  and  after 

show  of  resistance  he  was  overwhelmed  and  was  forced  to 


P'ei    f)  ||  ^    (T.    ^  d^).    A.D.    340-365.    Eldest  1758 

of  the  Emperor  Ch'Ang  Ti ,  and  sixth  soYereigu  of  the  E.  Chin 

•  He  succeeded  the  childless  Emperor  Mu  Ti  in  361,  and 

an  excellent  man  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  growing 

•f  Hoan  Wto,  the  result  being  that  Honan  was  lost.  Canonised 

lAflUlFlao  f9l|^  (T.  j(@j^).  A.D.  240-305.  Eldest  1759  , 
Bi  of  1^  Mu,  Prince  of  ^  [^  Kao-yang.  As  a  youth  he  was 
Wy  aladioas,  but  at  the  same  time  so  fond  of  women  and  debauchery 
III  his  father  disinherited  him.  Thereupon  he  gave  up  his  wild 
ilili  ABd  stock  closely  to  books,  ultimately  rising  to  a  high  post 
I  Ik*  Imperial  Library.  He  wrote  a  supplementary  history  of  the 
L  Has  dynasty,  and  other  works,  besides  publishing  au  cilition  of 
Ttfl  with  exegetical  notes. 
BlUK)    f)  iSI  j|18    (T.   ^^).    A.D.    299—325.    Eldest  1760 
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son  of  the  Emperor  Yfian  Ti,  and  second  soTereign  of  the  £.  Chin 
dynasty.  He  was  early  distingoished  for  intelligence,  good  senset 
and  love  for  literature.  He  was'  one  day  sitting  on  his  fatfaeri 
knee  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Ch*ang-an.  *^Which  is  the 
farther  off,"  asked  his  father,  "Oh'ang-an  or  the  son?*'  ''Oh,  the 
snu,  of  course,**  replied  the  boy;  ''we  have  people  coming  from 
Ch'ang-an,  but  no  one  ever  comes  from  the  snn.*'  His  fiather  wis 
so  pleased  with  this  answer  that  at  a  banquet  the  next  day  he 
gave  him  the  same  question  again ,  when  to  his  astonishment  the 
child  changed  his  reply  to  Ch'aug-an.  "How  so?**  said  his  father 
angrily;  "what  do  you  mean  by  this?"  "Well,"  replied  the  boj, 
"we  can  see  the  sun,  but  we  cannot  see  Gh'ang-an.**  Succeeding  t0 
the  throne  in  322,  he  saw  his  dominions  reduced  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  in  324  Wang  Tun  laid  siege  to  Nanking.  The  latter 
was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  and .  slain ,  but  Shih  Lo  succeeded  in 
extending    his   boundaries  down   to  the  river  Huai.    Ganoniied  li 

1761  Ssti-ma  Tan  1^  l|  Q^  (T.  |^  jji).  A.D.  342-361.  Son  ft 
the  Emperor  E'ang  Ti,  and  fifth  sovereign  of  the  E.  Chin  djna^* 
He  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  three,  and  by  the  exertioDi 
of  Huan  W^n  reigned  not  iugloriously  for  seventeen  years.  Ssftch'oa 
was  regained  in  347,  and  in  356  Yao  Hsiang  was  driven  out  ft 
Honan ,  and  all  south  of  the  Yellow  River  acknowledged  the  i**! 
of  the  Chins.  Canonised  as   ^St  ^  i|g  ^  ^^. 

1762  Ssu-ma  T'an  ^  ,%  ^.  Died  B.C.  110.  Father  of  Ssii-ma C%'iea, 
and  hereditary  Grand  Astrologer  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Wi 
Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  An  eager  student  of  philosophy,  espedaQft 
of  Taoism,  he  also  planned  and  collected  material  for  the  Hii 
Record,  which  was  completed  by  his  more  famous  son.  He 
panied  the  Emperor  (see  Liu  Ch^S)  on  his  visit  to  Mt  T^si 
Shantung    for    the    celebration    of  the    sacrifices    to    Heaven  s 
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urtht  bat  was  taken  ill  by  the  waj  and  died  at  Lo-yang. 
Ib*llia  Tao-tia  f)  iS|  ^  -7*.  A.D.  364-402.  A  scion  of  the  1763 
rineely  honse  of  Lang-yeh,  who  was  a  pure-minded,  quiet  boy, 
id  gained  the  esteem  of  Hsieh  An.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  became 
tinea  of  Lang-yeh,  and  later  on  a  boon-companion  of  the  Emperor 
Uao  Wa  Ti.  Promoted  to  the  Princedom  of  Kuei-chi,  he  took 
ks  worthless  Wang  Kuo-pao  into  friendship  and  gradually  gAie 
lay  to  habits  of  intemperance.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  he 
A  all  matters  of  State  in  the  hands  of  his  son  yf^  Ql  Vilan- 
WiBy  who,  though  only  16,  was  an  eitremely  astute  young  man. 
TtsB-hsien  was  overcome  by  the  forces  of  Huan  Hsilan  and  put 
Is  dsatk,  while  his  father  was  taken  prisoner  and  subsequently 
IMmed.  Canonised  as  f^ . 

htrina  Td  fj  llfg  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  382-418.  Son  of  the  1764 
kpwor  Hsiao  Wu,  and  tenth  sovereign  of  the  £.  Chin  dynasty. 
Is  was  little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
tf  a  K^ng  of  unprincipled  and  incapable  men  who  had  risen  to 
!•■«  uder  his  bther.  In  398,  the  year  after  his  accession,  the 
CVia  State  took  most  of  Honan.  From  399  to  402,  Cbehkiang  and 
Ikignan  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  Sun  En,  whose  defeat  was 
iriiisly  due  to  Liu  Yfl.  Then  followed  the  contest  between  Huau 
and  the  Prince  yf^  ^  Yaan-hsien.  In  410  the  capital  was 
saved  by  Liu  YH  from  two  rebels  who  had  been  allowed  to 
in  Cbehkiang  and  Kuangtung,  while  Sstlch*uau  revolted  in 
aad  was  not  recovered  until  413.  Liu  YCL,  who  in  416  became 
Minister  and  Field  Marshal  of  the  whole  empire,  recovered 
•  Ismtory  up  to  the  Yellow  River,  aud  in  417  conquered  Ch*iu, 
Bik  of  which  soon  fell  to  Hsia.  The  Emperor  was  strangled  by 
i  mimn  in  the  following  year.  Canonised  as  ^  |^  'J^* . 
ami  Td-Wdn  f!l  £^  ffi  ^.  A.D.  385-421.  Younger  brother  |;<W> 
Ik*  Emperor  An  Ti,  and  eleventh  nnd  lost  80?ereigu  of  the  E. 

43 
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Chin  dynasty.  He   abdicated  in  420  in  favour  of  Lin  Yfl,  after 
reign   of  sixteen  months,  receiving   the  title  of  Prince  of  ^  || 
Ling-ling,    and  was  pnt  to  death  in  the  following  year.  Canoniw 

1766  SstL-ma  Yao   fj  .g|  (S  (T.    g  i^  ).  A.D.  362-396.  Third  sc 
of  the  Emperor  Chien  W£n  Ti ,  and  ninth  sovereign  of  the  E.  Chi 
dynasty.    Coming   to   the  throne   in  372  as  a  mere  boy,  he  wi 
freed   by    death    from    Hnan   W6n,  and   was  fortunate  enough  t 
secure    the   services    of  several  able  men   who  served   him  loyall 
during  his  long  reign.  By  878  the  rivers  Han  and  Huai  once  m<^ 
marked    the   limits  of  the   Imperial  power;   and  in   383  the  v^ 
invading  army  of  Fn  Chien  was  utterly  routed  in  Anhui.  The  nar 
and   west   were  still  partitioned  among  rebel  States,  but  after  3& 
the  House  of  Chin  ruled  all  south  of  the  Yellow  River.  Ha  wm 
the   first  sovereign  who   professed  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  in  881 
he  built  a   monastery  inside  his  palace.  The  successes  of  his  re^ 
were  not  due  to  him,  for  he  lived  a  life  of  idle  pleasure  amongit 
his  numerous  women.  He  was  smothered  by  a  fiivonrite,  whom  ka 
had   warned  that  she  was  growing  too  old  for  his  taste.  CanoDiK' 

1767  Ssti-ma  Yeh  ^  l^fj^  (T.  ^  j^).  A.D.  270—317.  Gnndioi 
of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti,  and  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Chin  dyiuu^' 
He  wrested  Ch'ang-an,  which  he  made  his  capital,  from  the  Hii 
State,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Huai  Ti  was  prodaiov 
Emperor.  For  four  years  he  bravely  resisted  the  Hau  power,  W 
at  last  in  316,  out  of  consideration  for  the  sufferings  of  his  paoplii 
he  surrendered  to  Liu  Yao,  and  aflier  enduring  much  ignmiifi 
was  put  to  death.  The  north-west  being  now  lost,  the  eapitil  «tf 
moTed  to  Nanking,  and  the  dynasty  is  called  the  BMtem  GUft 
Canonised  ^   ^  J^^^^- 

17(>8  Ssti-ma  Yen  f^  ,R|  j^  (T.  ^  Ift).  A.D.  286-290.  EMeik  m 
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id  tiioeeMor  of  Sstt-ma  Chao,  who  had  been  created  Prince  of  Chin. 
I  265  bis  father  died,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  deposed  the 
npmtir  Ydan  Ti  and  founded  the  Chin  dynasty,  placing  his  capital 
InHymng  in  Honan.  In  280  he  deposed  the  ruler  of  Wn,  and 
dad  its  territory  to  his  dominions,  which  he  dirided  into  nineteen 
H  profinces  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  jffi  (or  p^  ) 
atariets«  He  restored  the  custom  of  twenty-seven  months*  mourning 
If  parents  instead  of  twenty-seven  days,  to  which  it  had  been 
idnesd  by  the  Emperor  W6n  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  He  was  a 
srtnm  of  literature,  and  collected  a  large  library.  But  having  achieved 
MMS,  be  began  to  abandon  himself  to  pleasure.  He  allowed  the 
my  to  be  so  much  reduced  that  the  Turkic  tribes  in  the  north- 
isl  encroached  upon  the  empire.  Already  during  the  troublous  times 
'  (hs  Three  Kingdoms  they  had  penetrated  within  the  Great  Wall, 
nd  BOW  it  was  necessary  to  buy  their  nominal  allegiance  with 
tUii  and  dignities.  No  less  than  eight  princedoms  of  important 
IMiaess  were  created,  which  proved  under  the  following  reign  to 
W  mmtm  of  infinite  trouble.  Canonised  as  {Ml  IB.  <^  M  ^^  * 
khna  Yen  W^  ]^^  i^-  ft^)-  ^-D-  320-342.  Eldest  son  1769 
>'tts  Emperor  Bling  Ti,  and  third  sovereign  of  the  £.  Chin  dynasty. 
Iiiaeeaeded  at  the  age  of  five,  under  the  Regency  of  his  mother. 
Ai  Coort  was  torn  by  factions,  and  in  327  Su  ChQn  revolted  in 
■  and  seised  Nanking  by  a  rapid  advance.  Several  officers 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  Anhui, 
^  in  828  captured  and  beheaded,  as  was  likewise  his  son  in  the 
Mlwiiig  year.  Shih  Lo,  who  style<l  himself  Emperor,  had  now 
MSBsion  of  all  the  north,  and  after  capturing  and  losing  Hsiang- 
1^  in  Hnpeb,  vainly  proposed  peace  in  333.  In  335  the  Emperor 
isk  the  reins  of  government,  and  for  seven  years  fuUmI  well  and 
MsAally,  troubled  only  by  the  hostile  operations  of  Shih  Chi-lung. 
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1770  Ssu-maYo^  ,B|  ^(T.jtt:  ^).A.D.  822-844.  Younger  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Oh^Sng  Ti,  and  fourth  soTereign  of  the  E.  Chin 
dynasty.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne,  owing  to  the  tender  age  of  his 
nephews,  in  842.  His  reign  was  occupied  with  burdensome  preparations 
against  Shih  Ghi-luug,  but  only  one  unimportant  skirmish  was^ 
fought.  Canonised  as   J^  ^  ^ . 

1771  Ssti-ma  Yil  ^  ]^  ^  (T.  ^||).  A.D.  820-872.  A  youngs 
son  of  the  Emperor  Yiian  Ti ,  and  eighth  sorereign  of  the  E.  Ck^ 
dynasty.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  871  by  Huan  Wdn,  w^||, 
thought  he  would  resign  in  his  farour  if  called  upon.  He  ^ied 
before  the  plans  of  Huan  W6n  were  mature,  leaving  the  latter 
Prime  Minister.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  |^  j(^  ^  ^ . 

1772  Su  Chang  f^^    (T.    ]||  ^).    2nd    cent.   A.D.    A   natife  of 
P'ing-ling  in  Shensi,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  youth  by  Ui 
literary  abilities  and  rose  under  the  Emperor  An  Ti  to  be  a  Priry 
Councillor.   Under   the  Emperor  Shun  Ti  he  became  GoTemor  rf 
Ping-chou  in  Chihli,  but  fell  into  disfaTour  and  was  cashiered.  He 

then    returned    home    and    led    a    retired   life,    refusing  a  fortlitf 

I 

appointment  which  was  offered  to  him.  On  one  occasion  ha  weit    j 
as  Censor  to  hold  an  enquiry  into  the  peculation  of  an  old  friend  who    ; 
was  Governor  of  Ch*ing-ho  in  Chihli.  The  latter  gave  him  a  gniri 
feast;  and  the  two  enjoyed  themselves  very  much,  until  the  Gofsntf 
said,  **A11  men  have  one  God,  while  I  alone  have  two!"  —  binting 
that  the  Censor  would   be  merciful.  But  Su  Chang  replied,  **Tkii 
feast    is    a  private  affair;   tomorrow's  business  ia   a  puUic  dntj. 
And  the  enquiry  ended  in  the  punishment  of  the  Grovemor. 

1773  SuChd  ^^  (T.  ^  ^.  H.  ^^).  A.D.  1089-Ull 
Younger  brother  of  Su  Shih.  Graduated  as  cAtn  Aik  in  1057,  vk 
entered  upon  an  official  career.  He  ineurred  the  reaeotment  rf 
Wang  An-shih,  whose  'innovations*'  he  opposed,  «nd  neaily  f^ 
into  serious  trouble,   escaping  however  with  disminal  to  a 
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indal  pott  In  1072  he  shared  the  disgrace  of  his  brother  aad 
banished  to  a  post  in  Kiangsi,  but  in  1086  he  was  recalled 
he  Emperor  Cht  Tsnng  and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board 
iifil  Oflfee.  Abont  ten  years  later  he  again  fell  into  disfavour 
was  onee  more  dismissed  to  the  provinces.  After  holding  ? arious 
I,  ha  died  at  HsO-chon  in  Honan  where  he  had  built  himself 
kraal.  He  became  a  devotee  of  Taoism,  and  published  an  edition 
be  Tao  T4  Ching^  with  commentary,  under  the  title  of  ^  -^ 
.  Ha  was  also  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  Canonised  as  j^  ^ . 
Ohln  iH'l^.  7th  and  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Lan-t'ien  1774 
BWnsi,  who  distinguished  himself  by  precocity  of  talent,  the 
■iss  of  which  was  amply  fulfilled  by  the  scholarship  of  his  later 
%  He  graduated  as  chin  Mh  in  691,  and  rose  to  be  Vice 
idsak  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  After  this,  his  career  was 
•vhat  chequered;  but  at  his  death  he  was  chief  tutor  to  the 
r  Apparent  He  was  one  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  the  Wine- 
(ise  Li  Po);  and  though  an  exemplary  Buddhist  when  sober, 
■as  apt  to  become  profime  in  his  cups. 

Chin  jUl!^  Died  B.C.  317.  A  native  of  Lo-yang.  [For  his  1775 
J  life,  see  Chang  I.]  His  first  attempt  was  to  join  the  Cb'in 
■v  bvt  he  was  repulsed,  and  had  to  return  home  in  rags  and 
n  and  with  an  empty  purse.  ^^His  wife  would  not  spin  for 
S  Us  sisier-in-law  would  not  cook  for  him;  and  his  fery  parents 
wmti  him."  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Jj^  ^  ifj^ 
fm  sttm  of  the  Taoists,  efery  now  and  again  pricking  his  le^ 
Mp  himielf  awake;  when  suddenly  the  idea  of  federating  the 
BlsAai  flashed  upon  him  as  a  means  of  opposing  the  fast-growing 
w  of  Ch^in.  This  policy  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  carrying 
aad  rose  to  an  almost  unrivalled  position  of  wealth  and  power. 
ffUBg  to  Lo-yang,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  those  who  had 
i«l   him    in   his  days   of  obscuritj;   and   the   magnanimity   he 
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displayed  in  forgetting  all  their  former  coldness  gave  rise  to 
saying  **Sa  Ch^n  is  still  Sn  Gh4D;  the  clothes  are  changed, 
not  the  man.**  The  Gh4n  State,  awake  to  the  danger  which  threaten 
now  sent  a  clever  official,   named   ^^^^ffj   Eung-san  Yen, 
the    Gh4    and  Wei  States,   and  succeeded  in   persuading  them 
attack   the  Ghao   State,   contrary   of  course  to   the   terms   of 
alliance.  Su  Gh4n  was  in  Ghao  at  the  time;  and  having  no  exf 
nation  to  offer  to  the  ruler  of  Ghao,  who  had  ennobled  him,  sooj 
refuge  in  flight,  and  retired  to  Yen  where  he  was  appointed  Minis! 
Here  he  became  involved  in  a  disgraceful  intrigue  with  the  qua 
dowager,   and  fled  to  Gh4.    He  was  once  more  Minister,  but  sc 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  assassination. 

1776  Su  Ch'iung  ^^  (T.  3^  :^ ).  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  native 
'^  ^  Wu-ch*iang,  who  rose  to  be  Qovemor  of  Ching^bo  ] 
Ghihli.  Under  his  excellent  rule  robbery  became  a  thing  of  tt 
past.  He  would  take  no  presents;  however  on  one  occasion  he  ia 
constrained  to  accept  a  few  melons  fiom  a  wealthy  neigbboiu 
Thereupon  a  number  of  other  people  hastened  to  offer  him  varioii 
kinds  of  fresh  fruit.  But  when  they  reached  his  house  they  firan 
the  melons  hung  up  to  a  beam,  untouched,  and  returned  home  i 
confusion. 

1777  Su  Ch'o  ^^  (T.  ^  ||l).  A.D.  498-546.  A  native  of  j| 
^  Wu-kung  in  Shensi,  noted  in  his  youth  for  his  love  of  eto^ 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  YtL-w6n  T'ai  and  was  rapidly  adfanei 
to  high  office.  His  unceasing  toil  for  his  country  brought  aboi 
premature  death.  In  accordance  with  his  rooted  dislike  to  diipli 
and  extravagance,  he  was  not  canonised,  and  was  buried  in  A 
simplest  manner;  but  many  thousand  mourners  followed  his  eofll 
including  his  master  and  numerous  high  officials. 

177S  Su  Chiln  ||  i^  (T.  -^^).  Died  A.D.  828.  A  native  of  « 
:|^   Yeh   District  in  Shantung,  who  graduated  as  htiao  lien  wk 
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tsslj  18  yean  of  age.  He  distinguished  himself  doriug  the  troubles 
ff  307—312  (see  SaU-ma  Chili)  by  raising  a  local  force,  and  was 
oeuUy  advanced  to  high  military  rank  by  the  Emperor  Yflan 
of  the  £.  Chin  dynasty.  Under  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  he  became 
rernor  of  ^  Q^  Li-yang  in  Anhui  and  was  ennobled  as  Duke. 
3pon  the  death  of  Ming  Ti,  all  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
IT  A  Liang  whom  Su  ChQn  regarded  as  a  mortal  enemy;  and  on 
pretext  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Rapidly  advancing, 
Tanqoished  the  Imperial  forces  under  Yii  Liang  in  person  and 
the  eapital,  modern  Nanking;  but  he  was  Hoon  driven  back 
iaio  Anhui,  captured,  and  beheadeil.  In  329  the  same  fate  befell 
Us  son,  who  had  tried  to  continue  the  struggle. 

■a  HaiaO-IudaO   j||  /\\  /\\.  llth  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  couHesan   1779 
si  HsDgchow,   and  favourite  of  the  poet  Su  Shih.  She  was  buried 
M  the  shore  of  the  Western  Lake  near  that  city. 
teHfOn  i|/9   (T.    ^  ft    H.   :^^).  A.D.  1009-1066.  A  1780 
■rtifo  of   J§  |1|    Mei-shan   in  SstLch^uau,  and   father  of  Su  Shih 
■id  8a  Chd.  He  was  27  years  old  before  he  displayed  any  zeal  for 
Inning;  and  after  about  a  year*s  study  he  went  up  for  his  degree, 
^  liuled.   He   then  shut   himself  up,   and   abandoning  his  former 
>ttanpts  at  composition,  devoted  himself  to  studying  not  only  the 
Cisfieian   Canon    but  all  the   various  schools   of  philosophy.  This 
nsa  made   him   a   ready  writer;   and   when   in   the   year    1056  he 
■Ml  with  bis  two  sons  to  the  capital,  Ou-yang  Ilsiu  recommended 
tia  for  a   post,   and  he  was  ultimately  employed  in  the  Imperial 
lAraij.  His  style  came   very   much   into  vogue  and  was  regardeil 
IB  a  model  for  students.  See    Wamj  An^ehih. 

■i  Hoi  IDK  (T.  ^  1$).  4Ui  cent.  A.D.  The  wite  of  an  official    17S1 
laoied    ^  j@    Ton    T'ao,   Su    being   her   maiden    name,    who   was 
kamhed   by   Fa  Chien   to   the   desert  of  Tartary.  She  beguileil  the 
by    embroidering    a    poetical    paliiulronie,    sai<l    to    be    the 
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first    of   its    kindj    which    she   forwarded    to   her    exiled   hosbaiK^ 
17S2  Su-k'O-sa-ha    jH^  ;^  ^  ^  -  l>i^  ^-I^-   1667-   A  distingaish^ 
Manchn  officer,  appointed  by  Shun  Chih  on  his  deathbed  to  be  o^ 
of  four  Regents.   Ao-pai,  another  of  the  Regents,  resenting  Sx> 
opposition   to   his   own    crnel   tyranny,   laid  a  fidse   accusation     ^ 
treason  against  him  in  1667;  and  he  and  his  eldest  son  were  senteocet/ 
to  the  ancient  penalty  of  disembowelment,  while  his  other  six  soof, 
his  grandson,  and  his  two  nephews  were  beheaded,  together  with 
his  kinsman  Po-6rh-ho-t^u.  His  punishment  was  altered  to  straDgoIa- 
tion;  and  in  1669,  on  the  fall  of  Ao-pai,  his  rank  was  restored. 

1783  Su-na-hai  ^itfij^.  Died  A.D.  1667.  An  able  Minister  of  the 
Emperor  Shun  Chih,  who  rose  to  be  Grand  Secretary  in  1661.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Regent  Ao-pai  in  1667,  bothii 
character  was  publicly  vindicated  in  1669,  when  he  was  Ganonised 
as 

1784  Su-pu-Vai  )£  >^  1^  .  A.D.  1176-1248.  A  Mongol,  who  me  to 
high  military  rank  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  son  Ogotai,  vA 
distinguished  himself  by  his  yictorioos  campaigns  against  the  Mntfnl- 
mans  of  Central  Asia,  the  Chinese,  (Georgians,  Russians,  is' 
Hungarians.  He  died  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  wii 
canonised  as   ^  ^. 

1785  Su  Shih  ||  $j^  (T.  ^J^.B.  ^ijfi).  A.D.  1036-1101. 8oi 
of  Su  Hsiin ,  and  elder  brother  of  Sa  Cht.  In  the  early  yam  ^ 
his  life  he  was  left  very  much  to  his  mother's  care,  aad  bii 
education  was  superintended  by  her.  In  1057  he  graduated  aieUi 
shih,  coming  out  second  at  the  .Palace  examination,  and  in  lOMi 
after  mourning  for  his  mother,  he  entered  the  public  wrrioo.  Throv^ 
Ou-yang  Hsiu  he  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Tog 
Tsung,  and  his  Majesty  at  once  began  to  take  an  interest  ia  Ui 
career.  Upon  his  father's  death  he  declined  the  money  and  dk 
sent  by  the  Emperor,  and  asked  for  an  official  port  inrtead.  AceordiB^ 
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1060  he  raeeifed  an  ap[M)intnient  as  Magistrate;  but  he  soon 
•de  an  open  enemy  of  Wang  An-shih,  whose  innovations  he 
)poaed,  and  applied  to  be  sent  to  Hangchow.  After  being  trans- 
md  to  seferal  similar  posts,  a  plot  was  formed  against  him  by 
eonple  of  Censors  whom  he  had  lampooned  in  verse,  and  in  1072 
I  was  dismissed  to  Hnang-chou.  There  he  bnilt  himself  a  hut  on 
•  I\u^f^^o  ^^eastern  slope*'  of  the  hill,  and  afterwards  took  these 
ro  words  as  his  hao  or  fancy  name.  The  Emperor  Sh6n  Tsniig 
A  a  great  partiality  for  him  and  was  often  on  the  point  of 
ealling  him,  but  his  numerous  enemies  always  found  some  means 

fVSTOnting  this.  At  length,  when  the  young  Emperor  ChA  Tsung 
ioontod  the  throne,  A.D.  108C,  he  was  summoned  to  return  to 
out  I  and  subsequently  filled  a  number  of  high  posts,  rising  by 
091  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  The  Empress  Dowager 
IB  prsaent  at  his  appointment  to  the  Han-lin  College;  and  after 
■DiBg  him  how  the  late  Emperor  had  always  admired  his  genius, 
■hi  esased  him  to  be  served  with  tea  and  sent  home  in  a  sedan- 
Avfi  escorted  by  ladies  of  the  palace  with  torches.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  once  more  into  the  provinces;  and  in  1094  he  was 
of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  late  Emperor,  and 
^  banished,  first  to  Hui-chou  in  Kuangtung,  and  afterwards  to 
1^  island  of  Hainan,  regions  which  in  those  days  were  utterly 
Msnms  and  nnknown.  In  1101  he  was  recalled  by  the  Emperor 
bi  Tsnng  and  restored  to  honour,  but  died  soon  afterwards  at 
^1  Ch^angochon  in  Kiangsu.  As  a  poet  and  essay- writer  he  stands 
^  Ihs  Tory  first  rank,  and  numerous  editions  of  his  complete  works, 
^im  die  title  of  j^  J^  ^  ^,  have  been  issuetl,  from  the  time 
^  Ifca  Song  dynasty  down  to  the  present  day.  lu  1235  his  tablet 
■  yiacad  in  the  Confucian  Temple;  and  although  he  had  nefer 
Confucianism  in  the  sense  necessary  to  merit  this  honour, 
not   until    1845   that   the  tablet  was  rcrooYeil.  He  is  better 
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known  by  his  fancy  name,  as  Su  Tung-p'o.  Canonised  as  ^^^. 

1786  SuShun-ch*in  H^ifc  (T.  -^H).  A.D.  1008-1048.  A 
native  of  :(^  Tztl-chou  in  Sstich^nan,  of  great  ambition  and  wide 
reading,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  before  he  was  21,  and  entemi 
the  public  service.  In  1040  he  memorialised  the  Throne  in  reference 
to  an  earthquake  which  had  taken  place,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  Fan  Chung-yen,  who  recommended  him  for  promotion.  He  rose 
to  high  office  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Minister  of  State;  bot 
he  became  involved  in  political  intrigues,  and  was  dismissed  to  & 
provincial  post  where  he  died.  His  poetry  had  great  vogue;  and 
he  was  also  a  calligraphist  in  the  ^^grass**  character,  of  which  be 
would  throw  off  splendid  specimens  when  a  little  elevated  with  wine. 

17S7  Su  Tai  j|^>f^.  3rd  and  4th  cent.  B.C.  Brother  to  Su  Ch'in.and 
like  him  a  politician,  but  of  lesser  magnitude.  He  was  one  daj 
advising  the  king  of  Chao  to  put  an  end  to  his  ceaseless  hostilitifli 
with  the  Yen  State.  ^This  morning,**  said  he,  *^I  was  crossiDg  the 
river  ^  I,  when  I  saw  a  mussel  open  its  shell  to  sun  itself. 
Immediately  an  oyster-catcher  thrust  in  its  bill  to  eat  the  mnffd 
but  the  latter  promptly  closed  its  shell  and  held  the  bird  ftsL  *tf 
it  doesn't  rain  today  or  tomorrow,*  cried  the  oyster-catcher,  ^tki* 
will  be  a  dead  mussel.*  *And  if  you  don*t  get  out  of  this  by  todij 
or  tomorrow,*  retorted  the  mussel,  'there  will  be  a  dead  ojiitf" 
catcher.*  Meanwhile,  up  came  a  fisherman,  and  carried  off  both  of 
them.  I  fear  lest  the  Ch4n  State  should  be  our  fisherman.** 

1788  Su  T'ien-chio   ^%^   (T.   ^|&#).    A.D.    1294-13S2.  A 

native  of   ^  ^   ChSn-ting  in  Chihli,  who  passed  first  at  a  ^g^  \ 
examination  of  students  of  the  Imperial  Academy  and  entered  QM: 
a    public    career.    He    filled    a    great    variety    of   poets,    espediQl 
distinguishing  himself  by   his  zeal   and  energy  as  Cenaor.  Ho  wj 
finally   dispatched  to  oppose  an  irruption  of  rebels  from  norilmd 
Honau ,  and  died  of  exhaustion  from  the  mental  strain.  In  his  IsM 
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an  he  became  an  ardent  Buddhist,  and  was  popularly  known  as 

t$^fc^-  Author  of  7C  18  =S  £  ^  *  ^«<««»  0/  Emment 
(otefiNM   of  the   Titan  Dynasty^  and  of  a  small  treatise  on  states- 

andiip,  entitled   j^j&^j&. 

a  Ting  H^  (T.  ^  ijj^).  A.D.  C69~726.  Son  of  a  statesman  n8» 

rho  had   been  ennobled  as  Duke  of  '^   Hsd.  Graduating  as  chin 

U   before    be    was    20,  in   710  he  came   into  his  father's   title 

nd  rote  to  be  Minister  of  State.  In  concert  with  Sung  Chiug  he 

ifauaistered    the  government  from   716  to  720,  when   their  own 

Btnane    seferity,    coupled    with    eunuch    intrigues,   brought  about 

Mr  dismissal.  Sa  T'ing  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Kites, 

m4  went   to   SsQch'nan   as  Commissioner,   where  he  succeeded  in 

■Wiwing  the  Tnrfan  and  wild  tribes  of  the  south.  He  subsequently 

MMipanied  the  Emperor  to  Mt.  T'ai,  for  the  performance  of  the 

put  sacrifices   to   Heaven   and  Earth.    His  literary  fame  rivalled 

te  of  Chang  Ydeh ,  and  the  two  were  spoken  of  as  ^  g^  ^ 

X^  the   mighty   pens  of  Yen   and   Ilstl,   Chang   YOeh   having 

■Ma  sonobled  as  Dnke  of  Yen.  Canonised  aet    ^  ^  • 

It  Tinuig.  See  Li  T'ing. 

hWei  jUjg^  (T.  Hft-gk)'  ^'^'  542-629.  Sou  of  Su  (Vo.  lifN) 
il  was  very  precocious,  and  at  5  years  of  age  mourued  for  his 
wr  like  a  grown  man.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  Vii-wdu  Hu, 
*ko  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife;  but  fearing  implication  iu 
Mitied  troubles,  he  retired  to  the  hills,  nominally  to  study.  He 
■fid  under  the  Emperor  HsQan"  Ti  of  the  N.  Chou  dynasty,  but 
kVM  onder  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Sui  dynasty  tliat  he  rose  to 
(h  office  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
In  607,  being  Senior  Grand  Cliauiberluin ,  ho  protested 
the  reckless  expenditure  of  Vang  Kuang,  and  nine  years 
tar  he  was  degraded  for  revealing  the  truth  as  to  the  state  of 
I  ooaotry   aud   denouncing   the   folly   of  n    war   with  Korea.  He 
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I  own  hand;  and  then  Wei  Lfl,  seeing  that  he  was  not  to  be 
fted  into  rabmiflrion,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  and  left  him 
ithoot  food  for  MTeral  days.  He  kept  himself  alive  by  socking 
low  and  gnawing  a  felt  rug;  and  at  length  the  Hsiong-nn,  thinking 
kit  ho  was  a  snpamataral  being,  sent  him  away  north  and  set 
im  to  tend  sheep.  Then  Li  Ling  was  ordered  to  try  once  more 
J  brilliant  offers  to  shake  his  unswerving  loyalty,  but  all  was  in 
tia*  In  the  year  86,  peace  was  made  with  the  Hsiung-nu,  and 
U  Smperor  Chao  H  asked  for  the  return  of  Su  Wu.  To  this  the 
Imag-nn  replied  that  he  was  dead;  but  ^  f^  Chiang  Hni,  who 
Hd  been  assistant  to  Su  Wu,  bade  the  new  envoy  tell  the  Khan 
ksk  the  Emperor  had  shot  a  goose  with  a  letter  tied  to  its  leg, 
hm  which  he  had  learnt  the  whereabouts  of  his  missing  envoy* 
Ail  slorj  so  astonished  the  Khan  that  Su  Wu  was  released,  and 
^  BLG.  81  returned  to  China  after  a  captivity  of  nineteen  years. 
m  had  gone  away  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  returned  a  white-haired 
^  broken-down  old  man.  He  was  at  once  appointed  Chancellor 
i  Iks  department  for  controlling  the  affairs  of  dependent  States; 
M  in  the  following  year  his  son  became  mixed  up  in  some  treasonable 
Mpnacy  and  was  beheaded.  For  a  long  time  he  retired  from 
^HIb  liio,  to  be  ultimately  restored  to  favour,  dying  at  the  age 
f  Siir  eighty  years. 

kl TtUMhlng  iHfl^^.  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  g|  j^  1793 
kao  in  SsOch^uan,  who  retired  to  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
i,  and  passed  his  time  in  gardening  and  making  straw  sandals 
r  a  fifing.  Subsisting  on  the  rudest  fare  and  wearing  the  coarsest 
,  he  gave  away  all  his  surplus  money  id  charity;  and  he 
aently  much  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  poor,  who 
him  jp^  jpf .  In  youth  he  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hsfin,  now  a  powerful  Minister,  and  the  latter  sent  him 
accompanied  by  a  letter.   The  messengers  trie<l   to 
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persuade  Su  to  return  with  them ,  and  would  take  no  refusal.  Whe& 
however  on  the  following  day  they  repaired  to  his  hut,  they  found, 
the  door  and  window  bolted  inside,  and  the  presents  on  the  table  ^ 
but  Su  had  disappeared. 

Suleiman,  The  Sultan.  See  Tn  Wen-hsiu. 

1794  Sun  Ch'ang-ju  -j^  ^  ^*  A  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  note^ 
for  his  vast  collection  of  books ,  which  earned  for  him  the  sobriqiL^ 
of    ^  ^  ^  ^     Library    Sun.    In    A.D.    1015    he    was  mMl« 
Magistrate  of  ^^    Hs^n-chou  in   Euangsi,  and  subsequentlj  roi0« 
to  an  important  office  in  the  household  of  the  Heir  Apparent 

1795  Sun  Chl-feng  -^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^  and  ^  jC .  H.  fi  g-)i 
A.D.  1583-1675.  A  native  of  Jung-ch'«ng  in  Chihli.  He  passtf 
the  examination  for  haiu  ta^ai  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  iikI 
graduated  as  chU  jen  in  1600;  but  disgusted  with  the  proipecti  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  clouded  by  the  deyelopment  of  eunuch  domiiiioD, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  study  and  retirement.  Often  innid 
to  take  office  by  Emperors  both  of  the  Ming  and  Ch4ng  dyniititft 
he  ever  steadfastly  declined;  though  in  1636  he  did  take  part  in 
the  successful  defence  of  Jung-ch*6ng  against  Li  Txtt-ch^tog.  Hi 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  Confucian  ethics,  and  bii 
works  ou  the  Four  Books  etc.  have  been  recommended  to  itodanii 
by  Chang  Chih-tung.  He  also  wrote  on  Ceremonial,  and  paUi^ 
the  lives  of  eleven  famous  Confucianists.  He  is  known  as  ^  fl  A 
^ ,  from  having  taught  in  the  college  of  that  name  near  Soochov 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  and  in  1828  be  wii 
admitted  into  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1796  Sun  Chia-kan*  ^  ^  j^  (T.  ^^  and  fg^^).  AJ).168S- 
1 753.  A  native  of  T^ai-yflan  in  Shanai.  At  the  age  of  lixlen  ki 
slew  in  prison  the  murderer  of  his  elder  brother ,  who  seemed  fitaij 
to  escape  punishment  through  the  aid  of  influential  friends.  Ho  Hi 
another  brother  then   fled,  and  managed  to  coTer  about  100  wSm 
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veniy-four  hours.  They  entered  a  city  and  purposely  smashed 
I  ware  of  a  crockery-seller,  thereby  ensuring  that  their  presence 
Id  be  known  to  the  officials.  By  this  ruse  they  were  enabled 
itablish  an  alibi  as  their  defence  to  the  charge  of  homicide, 
s  family  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  work  hard  all  day  collecting 
rood,  and  could  only  study  at  night.  In  1713  he  graduated  as 
tkih  and  rose  by  1730  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments, 
was  degraded  for  disrespect  in  taking  up  the  Emperor's  pencil 
rrite  with.  Gh^ien  Lung  however  restored  him  to  office;  and  afler 
iDg  Tarious  posts,  in  1741  he  became  Viceroy  of  Hu-Kuang,  where 
ntrodnced  the  system  of  subsidised  chiefs,  in  order  to  keep  the 
iginas  nnder  control.  He  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  recalled 
le  President  of  the  Censoratc  in  1744.  In  1745  he  nfiired,  but 
mad  office  and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  <*i?il  Office 
1752,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  honest 
I.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  • 
I  Obla-kU   ^^  ^SLWi'  ^   n«'^tivo  of  Anliui,  who  gradtiati'd  an    IVM 

Aik  in  1856  and  was  a  senior  clerk  in  the  Thuii^-II  Vuni^n 
nqipointeil  in  1869  to  be  Co-Envoy  with  Mr.  An^on  I^irlini^ann*, 
k  United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  on  a  fri<Mi'l!y  iinHMJon  to 
Iga  coantries.  It  was  as  a  forecast  of  the  renults  of  thi'^  niisHion 

Mr.  Bnrlingame  announced  the  spee-ly  appearance  of  ''a  Hhiniii^ 
I  on  every  hiir*  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  In  1871  li"  waM  niailf 
^ai   at  Ichang,  and  in   1879  Judge  in  i'Mikinu^.   In    1^H2  )i<* 

reealled  to  Peking  to  await  enipIovm*'nt. 

1  Chien  ^^  (T.  ^^)  Hiei  A.I),  nij.  A  native  <-(  IV.IS 
^  Fn-ch*un  in  (.*hehkiang.  In  early  V'^jtli  li^*  wa^  a  yanC'^i 
int,  but  at  the  age  of  sevent*-*'tj  }.•-  •Ji-itiri'jui'«l.*"l  i..rii>««'lt  m 
iftay  with  pirates  on  the  ('ij'ien-t'anj  riv*r  in  dfiii.:  ^n•J  and 
afipointe^l  to  a  petty  official  po^t.  Tl.*-  r*)M-I]iiMi  of  tr,*-  pillow 
Boon    gave    him    an    opportuit.ty    nt    •ii'«|ilay:ti,/    Pm^    'jitV 
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personal  courage,  and  for  services  against  the  rebels  at  Gh'ang-slii 
he  was  made  Governor  of  that  district.  He  joined  the  league  agaiiiBi 
Tung  Gho.,  but  afterwards  withdrew,  mostly  on  account  of  dispaiai 
over  supplies.  He  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  Liu  Piao,  leaiiog 
behind  him  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  last  of  whom  mtrnad 
Liu  Pei.  His  son  Sun  Gh^^n ,  who  became  founder  of  the  Wi 
dynasty,  canonised  him  as   ;|^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1799  Sun  Chih-tsn  -^  J^  IB.  (T.  |g  ^ ).  A  natiye  of  Hangchow, 
who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1766,  and  served  as  a  Censor.  Aatlior 
of  the  3^  ^  ^  ^ ,  a  work  on  the  discrepancies  in  tiie  vaiiooi 
editions  of  the  famous  work  by  Hsiao  T'ung;  and  also  of  the  ft 
mW^Wt^  a  hostile  criticism  on  the  now  admittedly  spoiiofli 
Family  Sayings  of  Confucius. 

ISOO  Sun  Ching  %^  (T.   ;^  Hf ).    2nd   cent.    kji.   A  native  of 
Hsin-tu  in  Ghihli,   who  was  such  an  ardent  student  that  at  ni^ 
he  always  tied   his  hair  to  a  beam  overhead,  to  prevent  hiniiv 
from  dozing  over  his  books.  From  his  habit  of  bolting  the  door«    : 
his  study  to  keep  out  intruders,  he  was  popularly  known  ai  0    j 

1801  Sun  Ch'o  %^  (T.  J^^).  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  poet  of  tk 
Chin  dynasty,  who  distinguished  himself  while  quite  a  youth  tj 
his  literary  skill,  and  after  some  ten  years  and  more  spent  0 
wandering  over  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Chehkiang  beeiai 
secretary  to  YCL  Liang.  He  subsequently  rose  to  high  office,  v 
even  ventured  to  oppose  Huan  W6n  when  the  latter  advocated  w 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Lo-yang.  He  was  considered  the  tofntm 
man  of  letters  of  his  day,  and  had  such  a  good  opinion  of  Ui  0"* 
powers  that  he  said  if  his  verses  were  thrown  down  oa  V, 
ground,  they  would  ring  like  gold.  He  died  at  the  age  of  58* 

\SiYl  Sun  Ch'u  ^^   (T.    ^^).    Died   A.D.   282.   A  natiTs 
Chuiig-iu  in   Shansi,   who  when  quite  young  wished  to 
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Inn,  and  said  to  £  j$  -^  Wang  Wa-tstt,  ''I  will  wash  my 
«th  with  the  rocka,  and  pillow  my  head  on  the  running  stream.** 
!ow  wiU  yon  manage  that?**  enquired  Wang,  smiling  at  his  slip 

the  tongue.  '^Oh/*  replied  Sun,  not  the  least  taken  aback,  "I 
U  oae  the  rocks  for  tooth-powder,  and  the  stream  to  cleanse  my 
n.**  He  had  passed  his  fortieth  year  before  he  entered  npon  an 
leial  eareer.   Rising  to  high   military  command,  he  was  received 

aa  audience  by  the  Emperor;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  kneel, 
A  woold  do  no  more  than  bow,  alleging  that  a  guardian  of  the 
knrne  should  never  let  himself  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
taaCh'flan  |^  ^   (T.   #  ^).  A.D.  181-252.  Younger  son  1803 
t  8sa  Chien,  and  brother  of  Sun   Ts^A,   to   whose  position   and    Icm^ia^'TI 


iW  he  succeeded  while  still  quite  a  youth.  After  a  long  and  *-^ 
Mnlbl  resistance  to  Ts'ao  Ts^ao  (see  Chou  Ffi),  he  sent  messengers 
I  217  to  sue  for  peace,  and  offered  to  swear  allegiance.  In  219, 
in  the  capture  and  execution  of  Kuan  Yd,  his  services  were 
BBipted  by  Ti^ao  Ts*ao  and  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  When 
Vto  Ts^ao  died  and  his  son  Ts^ao  Pei  assumed  the  Imperial  title, 
tt  Ch^flan  recognised  him  as  his  suzerain  and  was  inrested  with 
^  Prineipality  of  Wn;  but  in  229  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  and 
Hdsimed  himself  Irst  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty.  Not  very  long 
ifcie  hia  death  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  by  an  angel  to 
iMgs  the  year- title,  and  to  appoint  an  Empress,  both  of  which 
>in  he  obeyed.  Canonised  as  ^  0  ^. 

n  fe  HJyt  (T.  H  fgr).  Died  A.D.  402.  A  native  of  Ung-  18(M 
k  in  Shantung,  and  a  descendant  of  Sun  Hsiu.  He  joined  his 
ids  {|i  ||^  Sun  T*ai,  who  was  regarded  as  a  magician,  in 
luiag  revolutionary  measures;  and  when  the  latter  was  put  to 
Blh«  he  took  the  lead  himself.  At  the  head  of  a  considerable  force 
eaptnred  Koei-chi  in  Chehkiang  and  proclaimed  himself  ^j£  ^ 
\  y   Generalissimo    of    the   East,   giving    to    his    followers    the 

44 
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8un  Hao  H  ^   (T.    TC  ^).  A.D.  242—283.  Grandsou  of  San   1M»7 
Ch^Oan,   and   son   of  San  Ho.  Ennobled  as  Marqai:«  by  Sun  Hsin, 
and  peraonally  a  yonth  of  studious  and  exemplary  habits,  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  as  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Wu  dynasty  at  the 
ags  of  23.  No  sooner  howe?er  was  he  fairly  establi^hefl  in  his  new 
position,   haring  conferred   the  rank  of  Prince  on  the  sons  of  the 
Imia  Emperor,  than  he  began  to  gi?e  way  to  cruelty,  drunkenness, 
mnd  debauchery,  and  utterly  neglected  the  affairs  of  State.  In  A.D. 
280  he  was  deposed  by  the  founder  of  the  Chin  dynasty  and  sent 
to  Lo-yang,  with  the  title  of  the  Marquis  Returned  to  his  Allegiance. 
Hi#    concubines   and   female  attendants,   to  the   number  of  5,000, 
were    taken    into    the    conqueror's    seraglio.    He    is    mentioned    in 
eonncctiou    with   the  early   use  of  t^a,   which   he   is   said   to   ha?e 
<Ared  to  Wei  Chao  insteail  of  wine.  Known  in  history  as   "^  ^J^. 
tan  Ho  ^  ^   (T.   -^  ^).  A.D.  224-252.  Third  son  of  Sun   IMIH 
Ch'tUn,    who    in    242,   the  two   elder  sons  being  des'l,  appointe^l 
Un   Heir    Apparent.   But   through   a   palace   intrigu*'  against  him, 
■^  began  to  lose  fa?our  with  the  dying  Emperor  an<l  was  sent  to 
WiDg-sha  in  Hunan »  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Nau-yang.  After 
b  Other's  death,   ^1^   Sun  Hsiln.  a  son  of  Sun  Chit'n .  carrie<l 
^  Ui  seal   and   ribbon   of  office   and   then    forces)  him  to  commit 
^xids.  When    his   son   Sun   Hao  came   to   the   throne,   the    latt<.'r 
CMosised  his  father  as    ^  j^  ^  - 

*m  HBiiig-yen   H  M  f?r    (T.    '^tah  A.D    1752-1818.  A  IMHi 
••*>▼€  of  Kiangsu.  From  1795  to   1811   he  3«;rTei  wi'h  •li«»tiiiction 
tsShantaog,  where  his  honesty  was  often  iii>tji-t<?J'ul  to  Wu  dup^^riorfl. 
He  published  editions  of  several  <'lua!»ic^  aii<I  topo'^rritj.u,^^:  },*.  wrote 
■say  classical  antl  antiquarian  worki^:  hipI  h**  •ii«^i.>\>'p' 1  \h*'  \£r:iXi-n 
of  Min  Sun,  Tan-t'ai  Mi*.-h-ming.  awl    ^  J^    T-'-.j  Ti^ii.  thre*; 
sf  the  di.«ciples  of  Confucius. 
lonHlia    H  fj(c    (T.    -^  g^.    Died    A.D     2';i.    -,xih    h/.m    oI    IMO 
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San  Gh'CLan.  Ennobled  in  252  as  Prince  of  Lang-yeh,  he  lired  for 
some  years  afterwards  at  Euei-chi  in  Chehkiang,  while  his  yonnger 
brother,  Sun  Liang,  was  Emperor.  One  night  he  dreamt  that  he 
soared  to  heaven  on  a  dragon  so  hnge  that  he  conld  not  see  the 
end  of  its  tail,  and  shortly  afterwards  San  Liang  was  deposed  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne  as  third  Emperor  of  the  Wa  dynasty. 
He  took  ^  j([||C  San  Ch'6n  as  his  chief  adviser,  bat  ere  long 
began  to  saspect  his  loyalty  and  caosed  him  to  be  pat  to  death. 
He  was  very  fond  of  reading  and  also  of  pheasant-shooting,  in 
which  sport  he  wonld  spend  whole  days  from  dawn  to  dask.  Caoonised 

18U   Sun  K<ai-hua  ^  H  H  (T.  H  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  1893.  A  miliUry 
stndent    of   Hanan,    who   joined    Pao    Ch'ao*8    army    and    foaght 
bravely  against  the  T'ai-p4ng8  and  Nien  fei,  receiving  many  woands. 
He    was    rapidly    promoted    nntil    he    became  Brigade  Ghnerat  a' 
Chang-chon  in   Fnhkien  in   1866.  In  1878  he  saw  service  again^^ 
the  Formosan  savages,  bat  he  is  best  known  for  his  repnbe  of  tt:::^ 
French   at  Tamsni  in  1884.  For  this  he  was  made  a  noble  of  t 
7th  grade,  and  in    1886  became  Commander-in-CShief  in 
Thongh    a   military   officer   he   was  ezceediagly  well-read,  and    h0 
was   a   great   favourite   both   with   natives  and   foreigners.   Ordenr 
have   been  issaed  that  his  career  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  dynasty,  and  memorial  temples  are  to  be  erected  at  the  soesaf 
of  his  chief  exploits. 

1812  Sun  K'ang  ^  J^ .  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Lo-yang,  wbo 
in  his  youth  was  so  poor  that  he  conld  not  afibrd  a  lamp  toreiil 
by.  He  therefore  studied  in  winter  by  light  reflected  from  the  flioif « 
and  ultimately  rose  to  be  a  Censor. 

1813  Sun  Liang  ^  ^  (T.  ^  V^).  Died  A.D.  260.  Tonngoii  m 
of  Sun  Ch^flan ,  who  after  the  disgrace  of  San  Ho  named  him  Wr  tD 
the  throne.  In  252  he  became  Emperor,  and  later  on  a^oiatal 
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{|^j^  San  Ch'An  to  be  his  Generaliatimo.  Bat  he  soon  began  to 
mspeet  troMonable  designs  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  determined 
Id  pat  him  to  death.  Sun  Ch'6n  howe?er  got  wind  of  the  plot, 
willed  the  Emperor*s  person,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Ministers  of 
Bute  relegated  him  to  private  life,  with  the  title  of  Marqnis  of 
Kaai-chi.  Known  in  history  as   JS  ^' 

Bun  Shan  'Bli  lU  *   ^   scholar  who  came  out  last  on  the  list  of  1814 
snccessfol  gradaates.  Hence  the  phrase  "beyond  Mt.  Sun,**  as  applied 
to  ansoccessfai  candidates. 

•tin  Bhdng    H  |£    (T.    ^  H  ).  4th  cent.   A.D.   A  native  of  1815 

Cboog-ta    ID    Shansi,    whose    father    was    killed   by   bandits  while 

^^ovemor  of  Ying-ch'nan  in   Anhni.  He  was  then  only  ten  years 

^  ^g*f  And  was  forced  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  other  bank  of  the 

^aag-tne.  Entering  official   life,   he  serred  under  T^ao  E'an,  Yd 

g,  and  Haan  WAn,  accompanying  the  latter  into  Sstich^aan. 

inted    Governor   of   Ch^ang-sha,    the    poverty   of   his    family 

•  him  to  engage  secretly  in  trade;  but  although  this  breach  of 

was   discovered,    he   was   not  impeached,  because  of  the 

esteem    in    which    he    was    held.    He    finally    rose   to  be  a 

Bttpwvisiog  Censor,  and  died  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  an  ardent 

*^^dent,  never  to  be  seen  without  a  book  in  his  hand.  Author  of 

^    91  ^  $  9    *^^  ^®    W  G&  9 «   historical   works  on  ^  the 

^^  and   Chin  dynasties,   the  latter  of  which   gained  for  him  the 

^  of   ^  ^    Faithful   Historian.   Huan    VV^n    objectetl  strongly 

"^  the  passage  which  described  too  accurately  his  own  defeat,  and 

*vsitened   Sun   with   his  resentment  if  it  were  allowed   to  stand. 

QBB  indignantly   refused   to   make  any   change,    but   the   text   was 

^bseqnently  modified  without  his  knowletlge. 

Ilm  Shih    H  ^    (T.    ^7^).   A.D.   962-1033.    A   native  of  1816 
{p  ^    Po-p'ing  in    Shantung,   who   graduatinl   as   f/riii   shih  after 
attempts  and  entered  the  public  service,  rising  to  high  office 
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under  the  Emperor  Gh6n   TsiiDg.   In   1008  there  was  a  pretend^^ 
revelation   from  God  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  the  Emper^-^, 
and   his  Court  regarded  with   profound   awe.  But  Sun   Shih   sa.^^ 
*^I  have  heard  that  God  does  not  even  speak  {vide  ^  ^ ,  ch.  XI ^\ . 
how  then  should  He  write  a  letter?'*  Canonised  as   ^. 

1817  Sun  Shih-i  -^  ±  §^  (T.  :@  ^^j^.  H.  HUl ).  A.D.  1720-I79e. 
A   native  of  j^  $f(\   Jen-ho   in  Chehkiang,   who   as   a  youth  vrss 
devoted  to  study  and  is -said  to  have  kept  o£f  drowsiness  by  knociix^g 
his  head  against  the  wall.  Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1761,  hew^^ 
secretary   to  Fu-h6ng  during  his  Burmese  expedition ,  and  in  17  *30 
had   risen  to  be  Treasurer  of  Enangsi,  when  he  was  cashiered  for 
want  of  energy,  and   orders  were  given  to  confiscate  his  propec^j.    . 
Struck    with    the    fact  that   nothing  was   found   to  confiscate,    ^le 
Emperor  re-employed   him,  and  in   1788,  as  Viceroy  of  the  T^o 
Euang,  he  invaded  Annam  and  replaced  on  the  throne  ^|f|  jp 
Li    Wei-ch4,    who   had   been   driven  out  by   his   Minister   ^  jg 
Yaan    Hui.    No  sooner   had  the  Chinese  withdrawn  than  anotlier 
revolution  took  place,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  leave  Audbid 
alone.  He  was  then  sent  to  Sstlch'aan  to  see  to  the  supplies  of  tbe 
army  fighting  in  Tibet,  into  which  country  he  advanced  over  teiriU* 
mountains  as  far  as   Chamdo.   In   1792,   on  the  conclusion  of  ti>* 
war  with  Nepaul ,  the  suppression  of  the  White  Lily  rebellion  occnp^ 
his  last  days.  His  physical  powers  were  marvellous,  and  he  required 
hardly   any  sleep.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  ancient  inscriptioa*' 
Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   ^  ^. 

1818  Sun-Shu  Ao  ^yj^^.  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  Ch'o 
State,  who  thrice  became  Prime  Minister  without  feeling  yfj  ^ 
thrice  suffered  dismissal  without  feeling  resentment,  conecioiii  ^ 
his  elevation  was  due  to  his  own  merit  and  hit  degradatioD  to^ 
faults  of  others. 

1819  Sun  Shu-jan  -^  ;^  ^ .   3rd  cent  A.D.   A  native  of  |^  fc 
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in  modem  Slumtang,  who  dutiDgmahed  himself  by  his  works 
I  ike  CUancB.  He  wrote  the  f^  ^  ^  |^ ,  and  is  said  to  have 
•n  the  first  to  use  the  ^  j^  spelling  STstem .  under  which  the 
and  of  any  character  is  indicated  by  taking  the  initial  and  final 
irtiDns  of  two  other  characters,  respectively.  His  personal  name 
la  originally  jf^  Ten;  bnt  as  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  first 
mperor  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  he  was  obliged  to  substitute  his 
yl«,  Sku-jan. 

nn  BBft-k'O  1^  41  ;^  (T.  |S|[  g ).  Died  A.D.  1700.  A  Chinese  1H30 
kanarman,  noted  for  his  successes  against  the  Oelots,  against  the 
SitBai  rebels   in    1673^79,   and   againi^t   Galdan.  He  roae  to  be  a 
(Caaral,   and   was  ennobled   as   Baron.   Canonised   as    ^]i(*  And 
minded  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

iUI  Brt-miao  {^  H  i£.  Died  A.D.  682.  A  native  of  Hna-yOan  IVil  /n 
V  Shensi,  who  was  attracted  while  quite  a  boy  by  the  doctrines 
if  Lao  TsQ,  and  made  himself  so  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Anaag  TxQ  and  other  authors  of  the  kind  that  he  was  pronounced 
^  bo  *'a  dirine  child.**  He  received  an  offer  of  employment  from 
w  Emperor  Wtn  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  which  he  tleclineil,  because, 

*  be  confided  to  his  friends,  he  was  awaiting  the  iirrivAl  of  a 
'iviiliet  fifty  years  later.  The  first  Emperor  of  the  T*ang  dynasty 
^^ios  summoned  him  to  Court,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
"^  office.  He  returned  to  his  quiet  mountain  home,  and  passed 
^  time  in  gathering  simples  and  performing  mirack'S.  lie  prepared 

*  potion  called  ^  ij^  f^ ,  which  if  drunk  on  New  Year's  Day 
*Mld  give  immunity  from  pestilence;  and  he  also  made  many 
**nulerfiil   prophecies,   all   of  which   wrre   duly  fulfilleii.    Author  of 

*thor  medical  treatises.  Also  known  as   ^  ^  ^- 

Sun Tl  1^  IR  (T.  #i^.H.  ^@JK±).A.r).lOSl-1169.  lv« 

A  native  of  ^  jf^   Chin-lin({  in  Kiuugsu,  said  to  have  been  really 
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the  son  of  Sa  Tnng-p'o,  who  gave  his  pregnant  concubine  io 
marriage  to  one  J^  yj§  San  Chih.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in 
A.D.  1109,  and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Boards  of  Ciril  Office 
and  of  Revenue.  Di£ferences  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor 
Eao  Tsung  forced  him  to  retire  into  private  life,  in  which  condition 
he  amused  himself  by  farming.  A  collection  of  his  writingi  wm 
published  under  the  title  of  his  hao^  as  above. 

1823  Sun  Ts'e  J^f^  (T.  ^|&^).  A.D.  175-200.  Eldest  son  of 
Sun  Chien,  whom  he  succeeded  and  whose  work  he  carried  on. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  YOib 
Shu  who  gave  him  his  father's  command  and  advanced  bim  ai 
much  as  possible.  They  separated  when  the  latter  wished  to  loib 
himself  Emperor,  and  Sun  Ts*6  fought  against  him  as  one  of  tk 
lieutenants  of  Ts^ao  Ts'ao.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wo 
(modern  Eiangsu  and  j)art  of  Chehkiang),  and  in  198  wasinveited 
with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Wn.  He  was  slain  at  the  early  ip 
of  twenty-six  by  the  retainers  of  one  ^  ^  Hsd  Kong,  vhoD 
he  had  put  to  death.  On  his  deathbed  he  solemnly  handed  ottf 
his  territorial  possessions  to  his  brother  Sun  Ch^tlan,  who  he  ^ 
was  more  fitted  to  hold  than  to  acquire.  San  Ch'tLan  was  so  mo^ 
affected  by  his  death  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  nnfl 
^  ^  Chang  Chao  roused  him  by  saying  that  he  was  *'opeiiiog 
the  door  and  bowing  in  robbers.'*  Snn  Ts'A  married  the  frnio* 
beauty,  ^  ^  Ta-ch4ao,  daughter  of  ^  ^  Ch^iao  Kuog.  Set 
Chou   Yil,  Canonised  as   ^  ]f^  @  £  • 

1824  Sun  Wen  ^  :^  (T.  ^  j;^.  H.  ^  ^).  Known  to  fbnigMi 
as  '^Sun  Yat  Sen,"  from  the  Cantonese  pronanciAtaon  of  Us  te* 
Born  1866.  A  native  of  ^  ^|  Hsiang-shan  in  Eoangtangi  vhl 
at  the  age  of  13  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  Hawaiian  Uiaii 
and  was  placed  at  the  lolam  College  in  HonoInlDi  pMsing  at  tti 
end  of  3  years  to  the  Oabu  College.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
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)  China  and  joined  Queen's  College  in  Hongkong.  Another  Tisii 
I  IIm  Hawaiian  blands  interrnpied  his  studies,  and  on  his  return 
e  devoted  himself  to  his  own  language  until  the  age  of  21 ,  when 
e  look  to  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Canton  hospital.  In  the 
lUowing  year  he  joined  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Hongkong  and 
va  there  for  5  years.  He  then  became  mixed  up  in  some  political 
lovement  in  the  Kuangtung  province,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
rarthrow  the  ifanchn  dynasty,  and  narrowly  escaped  arrest  in  Oanton. 
[e  fled  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  London,  where  on  11  Oct.  1896 
e  wu  seiied  and  confined  in  the  Chinese  Legation  on  a  charge  of 
rasson.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Earopean  waiter  he  made  bin 
wm  known  to  the  public  and  secured  the  prompt  intervention  of 
ha  British  Government,  whereupon  he  was  released.  He  subseqnently 
wbBAed  an  account  of  his  adventure  under  the  title  Kidnapped 
■i  Ltmiam.  IT  "^    — -^-^         "  —       -  ^ 

■on  Wu  {|  jf^  or  Sun  Tsu  J^^.  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  uaUve  1833 
«f  fhe  Ch'i  State,  and  author  of  the  ^  j^  Art  of  War.  When 
W  was  disoouraing  one  day  with  Prince  Ho-lu  of  the  Wu  State, 
tts  latter  sa'd,  '*I  have  read  your  book  and  want  to  know  if  you 
*oeU  qiply  its  principles  to  women.**  Sun  Wu  replied  iu  the 
^liaaUve,  whereupon  the  Prince  took  180  girls  out  of  his  harem 
^  bade  Sun  Wu  deal  with  them  as  with  troops.  Accordingly  he 
^Mdid  them  into  two  companies,  and  at  the  head  of  each  placed 
^fcvoorite  concubine  of  the  Prince.  But  when  the  drums  sounded 
fc  driU  to  begin,  all  the  girls  burst  out  laughiug.  Thereupon  Sun 
Wa,  without  a  moment's  delay,  caused  the  two  concubines  in 
^iUmnd  to  be  beheaded.  This  at  once  restoretl  order,  ami  ultimately 
Iks  eorpa  was  raised  to  a  state  of  ^reat  rfficiency. 

tail  Tfl-tnng  {|  Bi  ig  (T.  ^  Iffl  ).  A.D.  1752  - 1834.  A  native   1S26 
i  tM  9f    Chi-ning   iu    Shantung.    He   grnduati'tl   as    rhiu  s/iih   in 
77t,  and   had    risen   to   be    Viceroy  ut  Nanking  when  in   1824  a 
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breach  in  the  Yellow  River  embankment  caused  his  dismissal.  Fo 
a  time  he  was  Governor  of  Euangtnng,  where  he  pot  down  th 
Swatow  clan-fights  and  tried  ]p  stop  the  system  of  bribing  pirate 
to  submit.  In  1802,  as  Governor  of  Enangsi,  he  induced  the  Com 
to  recognise  ^  ^  Fu  Yang,  the  de  facto  king  of  Annam,  an 
to  allow  the  country  to  be  again  called  ^  j^  Nan-yfleh.  In  181< 
he  advised  the  Emperor  Chia  Ching  to  dispense  with  the  customar 
prostrations  and  kotowing  in  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst's  Mission 
At  the  same  time  he  assured  his  Majesty  that  without  tea  thi 
English  could  not  live,  and  that  to  prohibit  its  export  from  China 
would  soon  bring  England  to  her  knees! 

1827  Song  Ch<i  ^  ^   (T.   ^f().  A.D.  918-996.  A  native  of  {S| 
Yu-chou  in  Ghihli,  who  served  in  his  youth  under  the  Later  Chu 
dynasty  until  Chihli  was  ceded  to  the  Eitans.  Graduating  as  chin  Mk^h 
drifted  towards  the  capital  and  was  employed,  first  by  the  Empenr 
Shih    Tsung    of   the    Later   Chou  dynasty   and   afterwards  by  tki 
Emperor    T^ai    Tsung   of  the  Sung  dynasty   under  whom  he  M 
raised  to   be  Minister  of  State.  His  flippancy  and  love  of  jeit  M 
to  his  dismissal ,   but  he  was  subsequently  appointed  President  cf 
the  Board  of  Civil  Office.  Canonised  as   ]^  ^. 

1828  Sung  Ch'i  ^Ic  jji|J  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D. 998-1061.  Younger  biote 
of  Sung  Hsiang,   and  known   as    yj\  ^   the  Younger  Songt  B* 
really    beat    his    brother   at    the  graduates*  examination,  bat  ^*  . 
placed  tenth  instead  of  first  by  Imperial  command  and  in  aooordtDfli 
with  the  precedence  of  brothers.  Appointed  to  the  Imperial  AcsdeVf 
he  presented  a  vigorous  memorial  on  religions  worship,  and  pnpeiil 
to  limit  the  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  prieati  and  ws^ 
But    his    career    was    chiefly  in  the  western   pxovinoei,  iriMnll' 
distinguished  himself  by  his  scheme  of  fiontier  defence  afliiail  v 
Hsia  State.  He  worked  on  the  New  Hisiorjf  of  the  T^ang  Dgml^ 
with  Ou-yang  Hsiu ,  and  the  biographical  aeetion  is  attribniad  li 
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liini  alone.  On  its  completion  in  1060,  he  became  President  of  the 

Boaid  of  Works.  He  was  also  author  of  the    0f  |S$  fB  >  ^^^  ^' 

an    axiensiTe  collection   of  pieces  in  one  hundred  chapters;  besides 

which  he  was  employed  upon   the  compilation   of  the    ^  ^ ,  a 

phcniatic  dictionary  containing  over  53,000  characters  and  intended 

to    aapersede  the    j|  j^   (see  Ch^en  P^Sng-niefi).  A  great  favourite 

ai  Coart,  it  is  related  that  he  was  once  at  some  Imperial  festivity 

whu  he  began  to  feel  cold.  The  Emperor  bade  one  of  the  ladies 

'  tha  seraglio  lend  him  a  tippet,  whereupon  about  a  dozen  of  the 

fuda  aach    offered    hers.    But  Sung  Ch^i   did   not  like  to  seem  to 

^voar  any  one,  and  rather  than  offend  the  rest  continued  to  sit  and 

Mfar.  In   his   will   he  begged  the  Emperor  to  appoint  an  heir  to 

^  aatate,   and   forbade   his  sous   to   employ  priesti^  nt  his  funeral 

■tniea.    He    wiahed    that    no   application  should   be   made   for  his 

*ttaaisatioD,   or  for  any   epitaph   or  posthumous  honours.   Chang 

'ttg-p*ing  however  obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of   ^  3!^. 

•Uc  Chih-wdn   tIc  ^t  M    C^-   ^^)'   ^'"^^  ^'^^'  71<)-  ^  ^^^^ 

^va  of  Fte-chou  in  Shansi,  whose  martial  appearuuce  marked 
b  out  for  a  military  career.  He  was  appointed  to  a  post  by  the 
iMprnaa  Wn  Hou,  but  became  mixed  up  with  Chung  I-chih  and 
^  banished.  Returning  without  leave,  be  remained  in  conceulment 
^  Lo-yang  until  he  succeedeil  in  obtaining  a  pardon  and  an 
^Ifaintaient  as  Archivist  iu  the  (*ourt  of  State  (V*renioniaI.  After 
^  iaeraiitable  career  he  was  again  banished  for  corrupt  practices 
Ibrced  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  his  day,  and  it  is  said  that  the  P]nipernr  Cliung  Tsuug 
00  one  occasion  so  please<l  with  his  verses  tliat  he  presenttnl 
Us  poet  with  his  own  Imperial  rol>e  of  silk. 

Ching   ~|cfS    (T.    ^^l   A.D.  GG2  -737.  A   native  of  IKW 
JH   Hsiog-chou    in   Chihli,    who   gra<Iuated    as    thin   »hih    and    rose 
%'be    President   of   the    Board   of  (^ivil    Office    in   710.   I'nder   the 
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Emperor    Ming    Huang   he    was    again    appointed    to    high   office , 
becoming   Minister   of  State  in  729.  Although  inflexibly  steni,  hii 
iuflnence  was  at  the  same   time  so  'benign    that  he  was  caUed  a 
'talking  spring."  In  a  preface  to  his  collected  works,  P*i  Jih-hno 
said    he    was  astonished   that  such  charming  poetry  as  he  foiud 
therein  could  be  composed  by  a  man  whose  "bowels  were  of  iron 
and    whose    heart    of   stone.*'    Taking  part  against  the  Tai-pSog 
Princess  he  was  dismissed  and  sent  to  the  provinces,  and  later  on 
to  Canton  where  he  induced  the  people  to  exchange  their  inflam* 
mable  huts  for  mud  and  tile  building^.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

1831  Sang  Chfln  ^^^  (T.  ;^  j^ ).  Died  A.D.  76.  A  natife  oT 
^  ^  Ch6n-p4ng  in  Hon  an,  who  rose  to  be  GoTemor  of  jl^ 
Chiu-chiang,  a  District  in  modem  Anhni,  much  infiasted  by  Hp^ 
There  his  virtuous  administration  caused  the  tigers  to  aom  tb 
Yang-tsze  and  seek  other  fields;  while  in  another  caae  an  enenBOH 
flight  of  locusts  no  sooner  reached  his  dominions  than  the  iitfock 
scattered  in  all  directions  and  disappeared.  In  A.D.  58  he  M 
transferred  to  Tung-hai  in  Eiangsu,  but  five  years  later  lie  ft 
into  trouble  and  was  dismissed.  The  people  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Emperor,  petitioning  for  his  return;  and  ultimately  be  M 
again  employed  as  Governor  of  Ho-nei  in  Honan,  from  which  pt' 
he  retired  in  ill-health. 

1832  Sung  Hsiang  ^^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1064.  Elder  bioto 
of  Sung  Ch'i,  and  known  as   ^  ^   the  Elder  Sung.  Wbenqiik 
small  children,  the  two  brothers  met  a  Tartar  priest,  who  wu  miA 
astonished   at  the  appearance  of  the  younger  and  declared  tkit 
was  destined  for  great  literary  triumphs.  Ten  yean  later  he 
them   again,  and  said  to  the  elder,  *'Ah!  I  now  see  that  yo« 
will  triumph  with  your  brother.**  The  fact  was  that  19  the  inl 
Sung  Hsiang  had   aided  some  ants  to  eaeapa  drowning  by 
a  piece    of   wood    to    serve    as    a  bridge  for  them,  and  had  ti 
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up    a    store    of   merit    which    was    shortly  to  staud    him    in 

stead.   Graduating   with  his  brother  as  rhin  thih,  he  rose  to 

highest  offices  of  State,  and  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  Canonised 

ft 

g  Hong   Tic  $/^    (T.    #  -^ ).    1st   cent.   B.C.  and   A.D.   A   1833 

re  of  Ch'ang-an,   who  was  in  the  public  ser?ice  before  Wang 

f  usurped  the  throne,  and  afterwards  serred  him  as  Minister 

SiUie  Works.  He  became  Minister  of  State  under  the  Emperor 

Bg  Wu   Ti,  and   in   A.D.   26   was  ennobled   as   Marquis.    His 

wkf  now  wished  him  to  pot  away  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman 

he  people,   and  many   a  Princess;  to  which  he  nobly  replied, 

B,  the  partner  of  my  porridge  days  shall  nerer  go  down  from 

halL**  Five  years  later  he  fell  into  disfavour,  and  was  compelled 

ilire  into  private  life. 

K  I  ^  Hi  -  ^^^  *°^  3^  <^°^  ^'^'  ^  Minister  of  the  Ch'u  IHU 
t,  who  when  Hsiang  Liang  was  too  elated  by  hiH  Huccesses 
ist  the  ChSns,  warned  him  not  to  give  way  to  pride.  **Pri(Io 
eommander,**  said  he,  ^'begets  negligence  among  his  troops, 
idaak  follows.**  His  words  were  fulfilled  at  the  buttlr  of  Ting- 
(see  Chang  Han)^  after  which  Prince  '^  Huh!  Ap[)ointe«l  him 
ralissimo  of  the  northern  army,  and  sent  him  to  tho  ri*lii}f  of 
Ul  For  some  unaccountable  reason  he  delayed  Iiih  troopn  no 
kfaan  forty-six  days  at  An-yang,  until  at  length  Hmang  Clii, 
second  in  command,  remonstrate<l  with  him  on  nurh  Iosr 
This  not  seeming  to  produce  any  effect,  ii^iiin^  V\\'\ 
sdod  next  day  to  his  tent  ami  cut  off  his  htMni,  iniitifiliately 
liming  himself  Comniander-in-chif*!'  in  his  Rti'ad.  Sun^  I  waM 
allied  by  his  troops  the  ^  "7*  7c£  ^  <*iviliun  SnMirr. 
r  JChOlmO  7ic>H^A3-  ^>'''l  ^•^'  ^-''-  ^  ''^'"'^1*'  »'-^><>l»r  and  ls:i:i 
rssi  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  Sh«t  was  one  of  five  rlfVfr  HiHtem, 
r  whom,   except   herself,   cntrreil    the    palace    of  tlie    Ktnperor 
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Te  Tsung.    Devoting  her  life  to   study,  she  wrote  the   "^  ^^ 
Analects  for  Women  and  other  works,  and  gained  the  title  of  ^ 
^  ;;^   Female  Scholar.  She  was  posthomonsly  honoured  with  the 
title  of   ^H^A- 

1836  Sung  Lien  ^^M  (T-   ^  M)-  ^'^'  1310-1381.  A  natife  of 

Chin-hua  in  Chehkiang,  who  declined  office  and  led  a  stadioos 
life  until  in  1367  he  went  to  Nanking  as  tutor  to  the  Heir  Apparent 
In  1369  he  was  appointed  to  edit  the  History  of  the  Yuan  Dymut^y 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  chief  framers  of  the  ^  ^  jE  ^' 
a  dictionary  arranged  under  76  rhymes.  Later  on  he  became  President 
of  the  Han-lin  College,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  Emperor'i 
confidence.  In  1380  his  grandson  was  concerned  in  the  consiarKj 
of  Hu  Wei-yung,  and  only  the  Empress's  entreaties  saved  his  own 
life.   He   died   on   his  way   to  banishment  in  Sstich'uan.  CanoniM' 

1837  SungLo  ^^  (T.  i^>(Hi.  H.  Jg^).  A.D.  1634-1714. A 

native  of  Honan ,  who  entered  the  Body-gaard  at  the  age  of  U 
and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office.  A  disiingiu>l^ 
antiquarian ,  he  published  the  ^  j^  ^  ^ ,  a  series  of  notes  oi 
the  events  of  his  time,  and  the  ^^  Wt^^^  ^°  ^^  ^ 
history  of  poetry.  He  edited  collections  of  the  poems  of  some  d 
his  contemporaries,  and  re-issued,  with  additions  and  emenditionii 
the  commentary  of  J|^  yj^  Shih  Yiian  upon  the  poetry  of  So 
Tung-p^o,  which  had  gone  out  of  print.  He  also  wrote  the  ^ 
^  ^  ($pt,  a  treatise  on  ink,  and  the  'j^  ^  ^,  on  eertm 
remarkable  stones  discovered  in  Hnpeh. 

1838  SungTe-i  ^Ic  1^  It   (T.   i^  :t)'  ^I)-  1626-1687.  AaHN 
of  Ch^ang-chou  in   Eiangsu,  who  graduated  as  ehin  shik  in  16Sii 
In    1677,   as   President  of  the  Censorate,   ha  protested  agiiDfitej 
purchase  of  office  and  the  prohibition  of  trade  with  foreign  coantriMfl 
and  finally  exhorted  the  Emperor  not  to  study  oTennnch.  Transhni'! 
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16  Board  of  Wur  in  1679,  he  procured  the  union  of  Sstich'uan 
SlMon  under  one  Viceroy,  so  as  to  harmonise  their  conflicting 
fwli.  In  1684  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary.  It  was  through 
infloence  that  the  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi  suffered  the  women  taken 
i?6  during  the  great  rebeHions  to  be  ransomed,  instead  of  being 
lad  orer  as  prises  to  Bannermen.  Canonised  as  ^  t§* 
Ig  IVA  Tao  Tic  ^  ^*  ^th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  bibliophile,  1839 

poeieaped  a  great  many  books  the  text  of  which  had  been 
hlly  ferified  several  times.  So  many  scholars  came  to  live  in 
ndighboarhood  for  the  couTenience  of  borrowing  important  works 

hoQS^rents  went  up  in  consequence. 

Ig  Wu-Chi   Tic  ^  &  •  4th  cent  B.C.  A  magician ,  who  was  1840 
Msed    to    ha?e    learned    the    black    art    from    some    legendary 
ooage  named    ^  P^  "7*  ^    Hsien-roSn  Tzti  Eao.  He  is  said 
lava  persuaded  the  Princes  of  Chi  an<l  Yen  to  send  expeditions 
Mich  for  the  Isles  of  the  Blest.  See  Htil  Shih. 
m  YH  Tic  BS .  4th  cent.   B.C.   Nephew  of  the  famous   Ch'a   1841 
Bf  and  like  his  uncle  both    a  statesman   and   a   poet.   Is  one 
kla    aathora   of   the   collection    known    as   the    ^  ^   KUgies 

tgTftn  7|^f|.  An  official  who  in  A.D.  518  was  sent  by  1843  /i* 
Smpreis  Dowager,  then  Regent  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty, 
■dia,  in  company  with  a  priest  named  Hui  Sh£ng,  to  obtain 
iUst  books.  He  travelled  to  Kandahar,  stayed  two  years  in 
wa,  mod  returned  with  175  Buddhist  works.  See  Ro,Uiiilhnrma. 
C-7fln  ij^^  (T.  $tBi$)-  ^^^'  1753-1835.  A  MonK'o],  lH4:t 
began  life  as  a  bitgeshi  or  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices, 
roao  by  1793  to  be  a  member  ol'  the  Strand  Council.  At  this 
,  aocording  to  the  Chinese  reconl,  a  tribute- bearing  mission 
ad  from  the  English  (i.  #'.  Lord  Macartney *8  Embassy),  requesting 
DOD    to    trade    at    the    ports   ot    Tientsin    and    Nin^po,    and 
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asking    for    the    grant    of  a  small  island  near  Chnsan,   and  of  a 
small   piece  of  ground   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  in  order 
to   establish  mercantile  residences,  which   proposals   were   rejected. 
Sung-yCLn  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  act  as  escort  on  the 
journey    to    Peking.    No    hitch     of   any    kind    occurred,    and    he 
was    commended    by   Decree.  After  ser?ing  as   Resident   in   Tibet, 
Gt)vernor  General  of  Sh6n-Ean  and  als6  of  the  Two  Enang,  Director 
General  of  the  Yellow   River  and  Governor  of  Hi,  with  alternate 
periods  of  honour  and  degradation,  he  was  finally  degraded  in  1819, 
in   consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  seal  from  the  Board  of  Re?enne, 
which    had    taken    place    under    his    preddency,    to    the    rank  of 
lieutenant  in  a  Manchu   Banner.   In   1820,  on  the  retnrn  of  tk 
newly-installed   Emperor  Tao  Euang  from  Jehol  accompanjing  lis 
father's  coffin   to   Peking  ^   as  his  Majesty  walked  along  the  niied 
roadway  between  thousands  of  kneeling  officials,  he  suddenly  stqiped 
aside   and   sobbing   aloud   raised  the  head  of  8nng-yf[n,  whom  b^* 
had  recognised  among  the  crowd  in  the  humble  guise  of  a  Mindin 
subaltern.  Sung-yiin  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed  MilittfJ 
Governor   of  Jehol;  and  then  proceeded  to  submit  to  the  Emperor 
his  work  on  Turkestan ,  entitled  ^  9  ^  1^  i  which  was  pnbliili^ 
by   Imperial    command.    Until    the  year   before   his   death  be  «i* 
employed  in  various  high  posts.  Canonised  as    ^  JH . 

T. 

1844  Ta  Chi  $B  Q.  12th  cent.  B.C.  The  beaniifhl  ooncnUneofCboa 
Hsin,  last  ruler  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  captured  by  him  dariitf^ 
expedition  against  the  ^  j|^  Yu-sn  tribe.  The  wild  dtbsaA^  My^ 
and  extravagance  into  which  she  led  her  not  anwilling  v>^  ftg 
ultimately  brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  house,  and  she  isdeMP^ 
in  popular  language  as  having  been  the  Cftoae  of  the  ftU  o^  ^ 
Shang    dynasty.    She    was    said    to    hare    infented    the  "i***  r^. 


•ic 
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ponishment/'  in  which  a  criminal  was  fa8teue<l  to  a  hollow  pillar 
of  copper  with  a  fire  inside.  When  taken  prisoner  by  Wu  Wang, 
her  beauty  was  still  so  entrancing  that  no  one  could  be  foand 
willing  to  deal  the  fatal  blow.  At  length  T*ai  Rung,  the  aged 
eoanaellor  of  Wn  Wang,  stepped  forward,  and  co?ering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  laid  the  enchantress  low. 

Tftpino.  See  Bddhidhanna. 

Ta  Nao   ^  |^-  A  Minister  who  ser?ed  under  the  Yollow  Emperor,   1S45 
B.C.  2698,  and  arranged  the  sexagenary  cycle. 

At  TL  See  Sun  Ch'Oan. 

At  Ytl   ;^  j^  .  Died  B.C.  2197.  The  Great  Ya.  A  nati?e  of  ;g  ]^    \SU\ 
Shih-nin  in  modem  Ssach'uan.  His  family  name  wa.s  ^j^  (T.  ^  ^ ), 
and  the  name  given  to  him  at  birth  was    ^  ^ .  His  father  was 
Kiin«   and   his   mother,  who  bore  him  after  14  months*  gestation, 
was   H^  ^    Hsiu-chi.  Among  other  things  he  is  said  to  ha?e  had 
•an    with    three    holes    in    them.    When    his    father    had  faileil  to 
drain    the   empire   from    the  great  floo<l,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Smperor   Shon    to   undertake    the    work;    and   in  B.(\  2286,  four 
days   after   his    marriage,    he    starteil    upon    this    task,   which    he 
evsatnally    accomplished    after    nine   years*    toil.  He  wore  the  very 
hftir   off   his    legs    by    his    exertions,   and   never   once   entered  his 
i>ome,  though   he    passed   by    the   door   and  heanl  the  voice  of  his 
■a&nt  son.  For  this  service  he  was  ennobled  as   ^  "f 3   ^^  ^  S« 
^d  in   B.(\   2224   he    was   associated  in  the  ^ovtTinutMit  with  the 
^Qiperor  Shun ,  whom  he  finally  succeedeil  in  2205  after  a  mourning 
^  three  years'  duration.  He  became  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Hsia 
■y^uty,  whence  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as    JJ  ^* 
^•K)h4-pu  ^  g:  ^  (T.  ^  7^),  A.D.  1810-l^r»r».  a  Manchu,    1M7 
^W)   after    serving    in    the    Imperial   ^Juurds   was    i»n)nu)teil    to   be 
••jor  for  bravery  shown  at  tlie  ilefenoe  of  <'h'aii^-sliji  a^ainit  the 
^ai-p*iiig  rebels  in   1852.   He  thus  attracted  the  att«Mition  ol' Tsdug 
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Euo-fan,  and  became  one  of  his  lieutenants.  For  a  splendid  victory 
at  1^  "j^  Hsiang-t^an  he  was  made  a  baturu  and  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  in  Hunan.  He  assisted  in  driving  the  rebels 
from  Yo-chou  and  from  Wu-ch'ang;  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Eiukiang,  before  which  place  he  died.  Canonised  as    J^  '^. 

1848  Tai  Chen  MM   ^"^MM   ^^^  ^#)-    ^'^'    1722-1777. 
A   native   of  ^   Hui-chou  in  Anhui,  and  author  of  commentaries 
on   Mencius   and   on   the  Great  Learning ^  in  which  he  opposes  the 
interpretations  of  Chu  Hsi.  As  a  mere  youth  he  declined  to  accept 
current  literary   dogmas   on   authority,   and   later   on  used  his  vast 
stores  of  learning  to  test  the  exegesis  of  the  school  of  the  Sungs.^ 
In    1744    he    published   a   work,  entitled    ^  ^,   on   the   use 
Napier*s  Bones,   a  mechanical  device  for  shortening  the 
of  multiplication    aud   division,   superseded   later  on  by  logarithi^^^ 
In  1773  he  entered  the  Imperial  Library,  and  edited  several  wo^^ 
on  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  also  wrote  essays,  notes  on  the 
Odes,   treatises  on   Rhymes,   and  issued  a  new  edition  of  the   ^ 
"^   ascribed  to  Yang  Hsiung. 

1849  Tai  Pu-ku  ^^  ir  (T.  ^^-  H.  :5^).  12th  and  ISih 
cent.  A.D.  A  poet  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  who  spent  our 
20  years  in  travelling  about  and  visiting  famous  spots.  He  diaf 
made  great  strides  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  latterly  he  was  cob- 
sidered  quite  equal,  in  point  of  technique ^  to  MAng  Hao-jaD.  Bei* 
generally  known  by  his  style. 

1850  Tai  K'uei  j^  ^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  895.  A  native  of  i 
^  Ch'iao-kuo  in  Anhui,  devoted  to  literature  and  muiie.  B' 
studied  under  Fan  HsOan,  whose  niece  became  his  wife.  SunuDOi^ 
by  the  Prince  of  Wu-ling  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  i>  * 
musician ,  he  broke  his  lute  in  the  messenger's  faoe»  saying  **Tii  An-i** 
(his  hao)  is  not  a  Prince's  mime!**  He  then  retired  to  a  Sii^ 
part  of  Chebkiang,  and  occupied  himself  with  questions  of  Gerenoii*' 
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TU  LUmg   fSi%   (T.    ^  ^ ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  nati?e  of  ^    1851 

ShtD-yftng  in  Honan,  who  waa  an  eccentric  fellow  and  fond 
of  ihocking  public  prejudices.  He  graduated  aa  hsiao  lien,  but  would 
not  take  office;  and  when  afterwards  he  recei?ed  an  appointmeut, 
be  fled  away  into  the  mountains.  He  gaTC  his  daughters  only  cotton 
clothes  and  wooden  shoes  for  their  trousseaux.  On  being  asked  who 
there  was  to  be  compared  with  himself,  he  replies],  '*Like  Confucius 
mad  the  Great  Yfl,  I  walk  alone/* 

9U  Ping   IS^  IH   (T.    3^  (f )-  1'^  ^"^'  ^*^''  ^"''  ^'^'  ^  "^^^^  *^'^ 
of  Ping-yfl  in  Honau,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the  Confucian  Canon, 

Aid  roM   to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Euang  Wu  Ti.  On  a 

SOTtain    New    Year's    Day,   when   the  great   officers   of  State   were 

Nijing   their  respects,  his  Majesty  bade  them  examine  one  another 

ft    the  Canon  and  take  precedence  accordingly.  The  result  was  that 

^■i   Ping  passed  Ofer  the   heads   of  some   fifty  of  his  colleagues, 

i^   his   knowledge  of  the  Sacred   Hooks  became  a  household-word 

^    the  capital. 

^Bhdng   Ids   (T.    3f(#).   Ut  and  2ud  cent.  B.C.  Cousin  1853 

7U  TA,  whose  work  on  Rites  he  reduce<l  to  49  sections.  It  was 

Oim   as   /J>  K^jjBv   nnd   is   now  incorporates!  in  the  Confucian 

Hon  as  the  Book  of  Rites. 

ISha-lun   ||^^    (T.    ^^).    9th   cent.    A.D.    A   nntife  1H.V4 

jPI  Jnn-chou   in   Eiangsu,   distinguisheil    as   a   poet  anti  official 

er  the  Tang  dynasty.  For  his  successful  administration  of  ^ 

*Jioa    in    Eiangsi    he   was   ennobled    as    Baron.    Under   his    rule 

iealtnre   yielded   larger  returns  every  year,  and  the  gaols  were 

f  of  prisoners.** 

Fs^ang,  who  prepared  a  work  on   Uitos  in   85  sections.   Ho  is 
as    ^  ^    the  Elder  Tai,  to  di^ttin^uish  him  from  hi.4  cousin 

§Dg. 
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Tai  Tsung.  See  (T'ang)  Li  TH;  (Ming)  ChVL  CJh'i-yii. 
\\\\     1856  Tai  T*ung   ^j^    (T.   #  j^).    13th    cent.    A.D.    A    nati?e      of 
Yung-chia  ia  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1237  Hod 
was  appointed   to   an   office  in   the   Imperial  Academy,  after  whicb 
he  became  Governor  of  T^ai-chon  in  his  native  proTince.  Then  tk^^ 
Mongols  prevailed,  and  Tai  T'ung,  unwilling  to  serve  them,  pleaJ^^ 
ill-health  and  in  1275  retired  into  private  life.  There  he  occupied  hmwrr^  -»^ 
with  the  composition  of  the  -^  ^  jjjj[  Six  Scripti^  an  examination'    *^ 
into    the    origin    and   development  of  writing,   which   according  V"    ^ 
some  was  published  about  A.D.  1250,  but  according  to  others  n»  .m(A 
until  as  late  as   the  year  1319.  He  was  over  eighty  at  his  deat^^Hi. 

1857  T*ai  Chang  ^J^  :^.  An  official  employed  by  the  Great  Ta,  B C. 

2205,  to  measure  the  earth  from  east  to  west  See  Shu  Hai. 

1858  T'ai  Ch'ang    Js:*!^.    One  of  the  Six   Minigtera  of  the  Tel^  ^i^ 
Emperor,  B.C.  2698.  He  investigated  the  configuration  of  the  ea.^^^, 

1859  T'ai  Chiang  ^^>  The  virtuous  wife  of  Tan  Fu,  and  grain^ 
mother  of  the  famous  Wdn  Wang. 

1860  T'ai  Hung  ^Jfi^.    One    of   the    Six    Ministers    of  the  Tellov      f ^ 
Emperor,  B.C.  2698.  He  investigated  the  western  region.  |^  IS 

1861  T*ai  Jen    ^  fi  •    13th    cent.    B.C.    The    mother   of  the  gK«* 
W^n  Wang.  l-^ 

1862  T*ai  Kung  :A:  ^   or  ]Jk  ^  al-    The  popular  titte  of  a  Wgk      f  ^ 
officer  of  State,  named    g  jiSj    Ltl  Shang  (T.  -^  ^),  whote*« 
his  sword  and   went  into   voluntary   exile  to  escape  the  tyrsnnotf 
rule  of  Chou  Hsin,  B.C.  1122.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Wto 
Wang  was  going  out  hunting,  it  was  foretold  that  his  quarry  wooU     l-^  :>r 
be  neither  a  dragon,   nor  a  black  horse,  nor  a  tiger,  nor  a  b0tf *     l^- 
but  a   great  Prince's  assistant.  Wdn  Wang  met  T*ai  Kong,  ^    m    ^ 
eighty  years  of  age,  engaged  in  fishing  upon  the  banka  of  the  ]il     | 
Wei,  and  carried  him  away  to  be  his  chief  counisellor.  He  oonttsK^ 
in  this  capacity  under  Wu  Wang,  whom  he  aaneted  to  OTeffti^ 


t-' 
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»   tyrmni  Choa  Hiin.  His  clao  Dame  was   ^r   Chiang;  hence  he 


sometimes  spoken  of  as  ^^  ^ - 

al-p*illg  Knng-Clia  -JJH^  ^^.    Dieil   A.D.    713.   One  of  1863 

)    two    daoghters    of   the    Emperor  Chung  Tsung  of  the  T^ang 

nastj   (see  i4ti-/o  Kung^chu).  She  joined  Li  Lung-chi,  the  future 

nperor   Ming   Hoang,   in   the  plot   which   place<l  her  brother,  Li 

in,  upon   the   throne  at  the  cost  of  her  mother's  life;  but  upon 

A   death    of   Li    Tan    she    seems    to    haye  intrigued   against  the 

leestBion  of  her  nephew,  Li  Lung-chi ,  and  as  soon  as  he  mounted 

le  throne  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death. 

%i  Bhang  Tin  ChO    ^Si  AL^^     The    sobriquet    gi?en    to  1864 

ivsslf  by  a  recluse  of  IjS^  ^  Chung-nan  in  Shensi,  who  flourished 

i  a  poet  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  but  whose  name  is  not  known. 

*^  Bib   -jjH  JH.  Wife  of  W6d  Wang,  and  mother  of  Wu  Wang,   1865 

nt  mler  of  the  Ghou  dynasty. 

^  Tkn.   See  (L.  Liang)  Chu  Wdn;  (L.  Chou)  Kuo  Wei; 

Uao)   Yeh-m  Cho-U-ohih;    (ChiD'')    Akuta;    (Sung)   Chao 

C*ilMig-3rin;  (Ming)  Chu  YtUtn-ohang. 

^  Ttang.  See  (Tang)  Li  Shih-min:  (Liao)  Teh-lii  Te-knang; 

CUn*)  Wan-yen  Sheng;  (Sung)  Chao  Huang. 

^  Wu  Ti.  See  Toba  Tao. 

BttI  ^.  Died  B.C.  226.  Son  of  Prince  igl  Hsi,  and  1 1 cir  Apparent  1864) 
^  Uie  Yen  State.  Detaineil  as  a  hostage  in  the  Cli*in  State,  he 
••■  toU  by  the  Prince,  who  was  ailerwanls  First  Emperor,  that 
"^  would  be  set  free  when  the  sky  rained  grain,  when  crows  had 
^ito  heads,  and  horses  had  horns.  These  thin^  actually  coming 
^  piSi,  the  young  Prince  efifectcd  his  escape  in  230  and  returneti 
^  Ids  country  where  he  plotted  the  assassination  of  his  enemy  (see 
^*mj  K^v).  The  result  was  that  the  Clriu  State  sent  an  expedition 
'RHBst  the  Yen  State,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  enemy.  Prince 
^  put  his  son  to  death. 
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1867  Tan  Chu  ;^  :^.  The  unworthy  son  of  the  Emperor  Yao,  B.C. 
2357,  disinherited  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Tirtuons  Shun. 
He  was  the  best  player  of  his  day  at  wet  chHj  a  game  said  to  hare 
been  in?ented  by  his  father. 

1868  Tan  Fa  ;g;  ;^,  also  known  as  "j^  ^i  and  as  ;^  3£.  Died 
B.C.  1281.  The  father  of  Chi  Li,  and  grandfather  of  W«n  Wang, 
founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  He  was  ruler  of  0^  Pin  in  Shensi; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  raids  of  the  northern  barbarians  he 
remo?ed  his  capital  to  ||^  Ch4,  and  changed  the  name  of  his  ^ 
Principality  to  Chou. 

1869  T*an  Cll*iao    H  |l|^    (T.    ^ '^).   lOth  cent.   A.D.   Son  of  ai-^ 
o£Scial  of  the  T*aDg  dynasty.  He  was  educated  for  a  similar  caree^ 
but  the   bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  Taoism  and  the  black 
and  at  length  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  those  pursuits.  He  w 
furs   in  summer  and  thin  garments  in  winter,  and  he  would  o^  ^^^ 
lie  about  in  the  snow  and  rain ,  to  all  appearances  dead.  He  6vkmJ/j 
^^attained,"   and   could  pass  through  fire  and  water  without  barm, 
haying   also   the   power  of  rendering  himself  iuTisible.   Author  of 
the    ^  ^,   a    book    on    magic,    which    he    handed   over  to  hii 
colleague    ^  ^  J^     Sung    Ch*i-ch'iu,  or    ^  ^  -^  4*i  ^^^ 
afterwards  published  it  as  his  own. 

1870  T'an  Ch'ien  $  ^ .  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  Buddhist  priest,  who  W 
the  bosom  friend  of  Fan  Yeh.  When  the  latter  was  executed  and 
every  one  stood  aloof  in  fear,  Tan  Ch'ien  came  forward  and  at 
own  expense  provided  fitting  burial  for  the  corpae.  The  Emperor 
Hsiao  Wu  Ti  hearing  of  this,  turned  to  f|^  ^  Hsfi  Yflan  and 
said,  *Tou,  sir,  are  engaged  upon  the  annala'of  oor  dynaatf! 
remember  to  give  this  incident  a  place.** 

1871  T*an  Lun    ^^  (T.    -^3®).  Died  A,D.  1677.  A  n»tiw«* 

.lit  ^   I-huaug  in   Kiangsi,   who  graduated  at  Mn  $kik  in  IS^ 
and  received  an  appointment  in  the  Board  of  War.  He  diftiiigi>^ 
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himself  by  drifing  the  Japanese  entirely  away  from  the  coast  of 
Pahkien  and  putting  a  final  stop  to  their  incursions.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Ssflch^uan  to  deal  with  a  rebellion,  and  finally  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  War.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

T'an-rai  Mieh-ming  ^^jgi^^    (H.    -J-  ^ ).  Bom  B.C.  1872 

&13.  A  natifs  of  Wn-ch'ing  in  Shantung,  and  a  disciple  of  Confucius. 

Hie  extreme  ugliness,  coupled  with  his  great  mental  endowments, 

elicited  from  the  Master  an  utterance  upon  the  fallibility  of  outward 

mppearances.   He  had   a  successful  career  as  an   official,   being   as 

lenient   towards  others   ay   he   was  exacting  towards   hin^self;   and 

lie  was  said  to  exhibit  no  joy  when  honoured,  and  no  anger  when 

alighted.  On  one  occasion  he  was  crossing  the  Yellow  River,  carrying 

with   him   his   faluable  gold   badge   of  office.   The  river-god  being 

anxious    to  become  possessed   of  this   valuable,   sent   two   dragons 

which  held  fast  the  ferry-boat.  **You  might  got  it  from  me  by  fair 

Beans/'  cried  Tan-t'ai,  '*but  not  by  foul;**  and  grasping  the  badge 

in  his  left  hand  and  his  sword  in  his  right,  he  attacked  the  dragons 

aad  slew  them  both.  Then  he  contemptuously  flung  the  badge  into 

the  nTer.  Thrice  he  threw  it  in,  and  thrice  it  rose  to  the  surface; 

finally,  he  broke   it  up  and  went  on  his  way.  AVhi'n  his  son  was 

drowned  in  the  Tang-tsze,  his  disciples  wished  to  recover  the  body 

for  burial.   ^*No,**  said  T*an-t'ai:  ''why  should  you  spite  the  fishes 

and  turtles  in  order  to  befriend  mole-crickets  and  ants?**  In  739  his 

Wdet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

Tmn  TwCHM  H  ^  H  .  Die<l  A.D.  435.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Chin-  ls73 
bsiang  in  Shantung,  who  distinguishetl  himself  us  a  military  com- 
mander and  statesman  under  the  Cliin  and  Liu  Sung  dynasitiea.  On 
ooe  occasion  he  led  an  army  against  tlie  Northern  AVeis,  hut  had 
U>  retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  a  fact  which  ht*  coucealotl  from 
the  enemy  by  preparing  bags  of  sand  with  a  little  rici*  on  the  top. 
For  these  services  he   was   loadeil   with   honour8;  lie  was  ennobled 
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as  Duke,  and  by  424  had  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  |[£ 
^(j  ^  $•  His  sons  were  all  men  of  talent,  and  his  influence 
was  such  that  he  became  an  object  of  distrust  to  Prince  §^  J^ 
I-k*aug,  who  feared  that  at  the  death  of  the  then  ailing  Emperor 
W§n  Ti  he  might  be  tempted  to  throw  ofiF  his  allegiance.  He  was 
arrested  it  was  said  by  a  forged  warrant  and  thrown  into  prison, 
together  with  several  of  his  sons  and  adherents.  Thereupon  he  flung 
his  cap  upon  the  ground  and  cried  out  **What!  Would  you  destroy 
your  Great  Wall?*'  In  spite  of  this  appeal  he  was  put  to  death 
with  all  his  sons;  at  which  the  Weis  greatly  rejoiced,  saying,  '*The 
Great  Wall  of  the  Sungs  has  faUen!*' 

1874  Tang  Chin  %  J§ .  A.D.  929-978.  A  native  of  ||  g  Ma-i^ 
in  Shansi,  who  served  under  Tu  Ohung-wei  and  later  on  rose  tc^ 
high  office  under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  H 
was  quite  unlettered,  and  knew  nothing  of  books.  His  own  na 
he  pronounced  Huif  and  declined  on  any  account  to  change  t 
pronunciation.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  animals  kept  for  m 
amusement;  and  to  a  servant  who  objected  to  his  releasing  a  ha^^i*^ 
belonging  to  the  future  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung,  he  said,  '*Tou  OLfet^xllj 
rear  this  bird,  but  you  make  light  of  the  people's  sufiFerings.  &ucb 
is  the  usual  deceit."  He  himself  supported  fiK>m  his  own  means  t&e 
ruined  family  of  his  first  patron. 

T'ang  the  Completer  See  Ch'eng  T^ang. 

1875  T'ang  Chieh  ||  ^  (T.  ^'^).  Died  A.D.  1068.  A  natife  of 
Chiang-ling  in  Hupeh,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  outspokeDOM 
as  Censor.  He  was  banished  for  denouncing  the  Minister  Wto  Ten-pOi 
who  was  said  to  have  obtained  his  position  ihroagh  palace  intrigiMt 
but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  W£n  was  cashiered.  The  riie  of 
Wang  An-shih  filled  him  with  such  grief  thai  he  developail  * 
carbuncle  on  his  back,  and  died.  Canonised  as    fj^  )^. 

1876  T^ang  Chin-ch'ao   ;^^#J    (T.   ^f^   and   g^f  i^).  ^* 
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1772—1856.  A  dktingaifthed  Peking  oflScial,  who  waa  tntor  to  the 
Empaton  Tao  Kuang  and  Haien  F^ng.  He  was  an  Aasistant  Grand 
SacreUrj  from  1839  until  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when 
he  incurred  the  Emperor *a  displeasure  by  adyising  that  Lin  Ts^-hsfl 
ahould  be  aent  back  to  Canton.  Canonised  as    '^  t^- 
T*ailg  Caiing-rang   ^  ^^.    19th    cent.    A.D.    A    nati?e   of   l^TJ 
Kuaogaiv   who  graduated   as   chin   shih  in  1865,  and  rose  by  1885 
to  be  Taot*ai  in   Formosa  and  Treasurer  in  1891.  In   1894,  when 
war  had  broken  out  with  Japan ,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Defence 
Commiaaioner  under  Admiral   ^  [|^  ^   Yang  Ch'i-ch6n  who  had 
fsiefioualy  distinguiahetl  himself  in  Tongking;  and  in  October  of  that 
year   be  became   Acting  Goteruor.    In   May    1895   the  Chinese   in 
Ponnoaa,    refusing    to    be    handed    over  to   Japan,   appointed   him 
Prendent   of   the    Formosau    Republic,    with    Tcheng    Ki-tong    as 
Ifiaiater    for    Foreign   AfiSurs.    Seeing   however   that   he  could   not 
1m)U  the  island,  he  fled   about  a   month  later,   the  German  gua- 
IltU   silencing   the  Tamsui   forts    while    a  German   steamer 
ivtyed  him  safely  away.  He  proceeded  to  Amoy  and  then  on  to 
dttaghai,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ordere<l  to  retire. 
Y'ittig  Chiang   ^  jf^ .    A    i7iii  jen   of  Eneichou ,    who   kept  his   1^78 
l^iitriet  in   SaQch^uan   free   from    the  T*ai-p'iiig  rebels,  and  by  his 
8*>^   administration    earned    the   nickname    ^  ^  f^    'I^Ang   the 
Peiee-giver.  In  1883  he  had  risen  to  be  Governor  of  Yilnnan,  but 
^  1885  waa  sentenced  to  death  for  having  returne<i  to  his  province 
^  Uie  previous  year  instead  of  fighting  the  French.  At  the  end  of 
*S86  he  was  aent  to  assist  in  Ydunan,  without  pay;  and  in   1887 
^  Was  put  in  charge  of  the  Yduuan  mines,  with  the  brevet  rank 
^  Oevemor. 

^WK  ChA    ^  J^.  A  famous  physiognomist  of  old.  1S79 

^*lHgHo    ^5(iD   (T.    iIHE).    A.D.    1326-13%.    A    native   of  ISM) 
9^  Hao^hou  in  Anhui,  who  joined  Chu  Yiiun-chung  in  1353  and 
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teUe  gained  for  him  the  nickDame  of  ]§  j^  j|^  Bean-curd  Tang. 
He  wrote  a  Tifpography  of  Sui^chou^  besides  a  large  collection  of 
enajB  and  some  poetry,  and  also  aided  in  compiling  and  editing 
the  Institutes  of  the  dynasty.  Canonised  as  ^  jH «  ^^^  ^^  ^^^3 
admitted  to  the  Confucian  Temple. 

T*ailg  8ai-erh  H  ^  ^ .  A  witch  of  0  ^  Pu-t'ai  in  Shantung.  1H83 
Originally  a  eerring^maid  at  an  inn,  in  1420  she  deluded  ?ast 
nnmben  into  rising  against  the  Government.  Although  by  a  pretended 
offsr  to  surrender  she  lulled  the  Imperialist  General  ^  ^  Lin 
Shing  into  carelessness  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  by  night, 
her  followers  were  finally  dispersed.  She  herself  however  escaped 
captare. 

Vang  T'ing-aha  M^%  (T.   :^M)-  A.D.   1822-1892.  18M 

Cenuttonly  known  as  Tong  King-sing.  He  began  life  as  an  assistant 
in  a  Hongkong  auctioneer's  office,  was  afterwards  an  interpreter  at 
^  Polioe  Court,  and  then  for  many  years  in  the  employment  of 

m 

Msars.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.  After  two  years  in  Europe,  he 
tek   a    part   in   starting  the   China  Merchants*   Steam   Navigation 
OoBpuiyi  ^®  K'ai-p4ng  coal-mines,  and  the  Tientsin  railway,  and 
altogether   a    man    of   enlightenment   with    a    real  desire   for 
ive  measures.  He  held  the  rank  of  expectant  Tuot'ai. 
ttegTin   ^Hf    (T.    -^;g.  II.  ^6  SI).    AD.    1470-1523.   1HH5 
A  icholar   and  artist  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Author  of  the    ^  4f^ 
K  ^  EUmsnts  of  History ^  and  also  of  some  poetry  of  a  high  order. 
IhoAn  ^^.    Died   A.D.   885.   A    Buddhist   priest   of    1^  \\\    1HM> 
A'Mg-ahan   in   Chehkiang,    who   belonged   to   a   family  of  scholars 
hMiag  the  surname  Wei\  He  was  very  mean-looking,  but  possessed 
■  aarvallons  memory,  being  able  to  repeat  any  work  that  he  had 
Md  twiee.  He  made  his  way  to  the  capital  in   llonaii  and  became 
As  diadple  of  Fo-t*u-ch'£ng;  but  when  di8onU*r  broke  out  ho  crossed 
Tang«tne  with   400   disciples   to   Hsiang-yang   in   llupeh,  and 
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there  preached  and  corrected  the  errors  by  which  the  Sacred  Books 
were  disfigured.  He  altimately  went  to  the  Ch'in  State  (see  Yuo 
Hsing)  where  he  died  before  he  could  meet  KomarajiTa  who  fully 
reciprocated  his  intense  desire  for  friendship. 

1887  Tao  Chih  or  Che  ^  ]%  or  ^  g^.  A  famous  brigand  of  the 
Robin  Hood  type,  contemporary  with  Confucius. 

1888  Tao  Hsin  ^  ^ .  A.D.  580  -  651.  The  fourth  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs  of  Buddhism,  surnamed  ^  S^  Sstt-ma.  In  592  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Sdng  Ts'an,  and  nine  years  later  was 
appointed  as  his  successor.  In  his  zeal  for  religion  he  is  said  neyer 
to  have  lain  down  for  sixty  years.  In  617  he  and  his  disciples, 
by  inducing  the  townsfolk  to  recite  the  Prajna  Paramita  Sutra  ^ 
raised  the  siege  of  Chi-chou  in  Shansi,  the  rebels  being  terrified 
by  the  appearance  of  immortal  warriors  on  the  battlements.  In  624 
he  returned  to  j^  Oh4  in  Hupeh,  where  he  met  the  fifth  Patriarch, 
Huug  Jen.  In  643,  after  thrice  declining  Imperial  inritaiions  to 
the  capital,  he  was  threatened  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal.  Thereupon  he  calmly  ofiFered  his  neck  to  the  en  Toy;  and 
when  this  was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  finally  left  in  peace. 

1889  Tao  Kuang  ^jft     A.D.   1781-1850.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of    §    (or   ^)   ^   Mien-ning,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Cbia 
Ch'ing.  He  succeeded  in   1820,  unfitted  by  Uie  secluded  life  he  had 
led   to  face   the   problems  of  go?ernment;   and  thongh   he  did  hif  .^ 
best  to   purify   the  Court,   his  natural  indolence  stood  in  the  waj 
of   any  real   reform.   In    1825   the  Grand   Cktnal   was  blocked  an 
tribute-rice  was  sent  by  sea.  Risings  in  Kashgaria^  Hainan « Form 
and  Euangtung,  cost   Tast  sums;  and  in  1834  there  was  a 
of   Tls.    34,000,000.    The    abolition   of  the  East  India  Company* 
prifileges  in   China  in    1834   led   to  friction  between   the  Gaatc^Ji 
officials  and  the  new  Superintendents  of  Trade;  and  the  eombio^ 
ignorance  and  patriotic  zeal  of  Lin  TsA-hail  ultimately  bronght  « 
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war  with  England  in  1840.  The  collapae  of  China  forced  from  her 
the  Nanking  Treaty  of  1842,  by  which  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  were  opened  to  foreign  trade. 
The  cost  of  thia  war  and  the  payment  of  a  substantial  indemnity 
fianned  the  discontent  caused  by  official  corruption;  and  secret 
societies  and  pirates  seised  this  favourable  opportunity  for  doing  all 
in*  their  power  to  harass  the  (lOTernment  and  disturb  the  country. 
Cuonised  as  "M^  fSt  M,^ 

Tao  TSnng.  See  Teh-lH  Hung-obl. 
Tte  Wu  Tl.  See  Toba  Euei 

Tte  YtUtn  ^  H .  A  Buddhist  priest  of  ^jj^  Ts'aug-chou  in  1890 
ChiUi,  who  in  965  A.D.  set  o£F  for  India.  After  eighteen  years  he 
letum^  to  the  capital,  in  company  with  an  envoy  from  Ehoten, 
bearing  relics  and  Sanscrit  sutras  written  on  palm-leaves.  He 
obtained  a  private  audience  and  was  questioned  as  to  his  journey, 
neeiving  a  porple  robe  and  other  rewards. 

Tte  Tan  ^  (ft.  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  clever  niece  of  the  famous  1891 
Hsieb  An,  and  daughter  of  ^^  Hsieh  I  of  the  Chin  dynasty, 
vbo  when  her  brother  likened  a  snow-storm  to  salt  sprinkled  in 
^  air,  corrected  his  feeble  similitude  by  saying  it  was  rather  to 
kt  compared  with  willow-catkins  whirled  by  the  wind.  She  married 
Vvaiig  Ning-chih,  but  left  him  because  he  was  such  a  fool. 

»^Cai1eii  l^ff  (T.  Kl-^H    i#^4  »"••  4|jf|f   1«»3 

%  ^).   A.D.   365-427.   Great-grandsou   of  T'ao  K'an.  A  youth 

Wide  reading  and  great  ambition,  he  was  compelled  by  poverty 

t^Qcome  an   official    underling;  but  after  a  few  days  he  resigned 

^^    went   home,    where   he   made   himself  ill    by   overwork    in   the 

^Wa.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  magistrate  at    |^  ^  P'^ug- 

^  in   Kiangsi,  whence  he  is  sometimes  callotl  T*ao  P*^ii^-ts4.  He 

■^  the  post  however  only  for  83  days,  objecting  to  rtveive  a  superior 

^'Boer  with  the  usual  ceremonial  on  the  ground  that  *Mie  could  not 
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crook  the  hinges  of  his  back  for  fire  pecks  of  rice  a  day,**  such 
being  the  regulation  pay  of  a  magistrate.  He  then  retired  into 
private  life  and  occupied  himself  with  poetry,  music,  and  the  culture 
of  flowers,  especially  chrysanthemums  which  are  inseparably  associated 
with  his  name.  In  the  latter  pursuit  he  was  seconded  by  his  wife, 
who  worked  in  the  back  garden  while  he  worked  in  the  front,  near 
five  willow-trees  from  which  he  took  one  of  his  fancy  names  abo?e. 
His  poem  on  retirement,  entitled  ''Home  Again,**  is  considered  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  language.  His  personal  name  was  originally 
2^  19  Yttan-ming;  he  changed  it  to  Ch'ien  upon  the  accession 
of  the  Liu  Sung  dynasty  in  A.D.  420. 

1893  T'ao  Ching-ohieh    |^il||f|f.  2nd  cent.  A.D.  One  of  the   18 
members  of  the  White  Lily  Society.  See  Liu  I^min. 

1894  T'aoCaiu    |^  v^   (T.   •^^.  H.   H^T).  A.D.  1777-1839. 
Graduated  in   1802  and   rose  in   1823  to  be  GoTernor  of  Anhai, 
where   he   improved    the   waterways   and   established   granaries.  Id 
1825  he  was  transferred  to  Kiangsu,  and  there  succeeded  in  canying 
through   the  sea-transport  of  tribute-rice  and  placing  it  upon  id 
economical  basis.  In  1828  he  dredged  the  Woosung  Bar.  In  18S0, 
as  Viceroy  at  Nanking,  he  reformed  the  salt  administration,  entbliog 
government  salt   to  compete  with  the  unlicensed  article.  He  wrote 
various    works,    among    others    an    account   of  his   wanderings  io 
Sstlch^uan,    where    he   was    Examiner   in    1810,   under  the  iiU«  ^^ 
-HIS  0  IE-  Canonised  as   ^|§g, 

1895  T'ao  Han  |!^  ^.  A  native  of  Eiangsi,  distinguished  as  i  IK«^ 
under  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Between  A.D.  713  and  742  he  wtf  * 
second-class  secretary  in  the  Board  of  Rites,  but  gave  up  hii  F^ 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  aged  mother.  He  was  an  tf*^^ 
votary  of  the  cult  of  Tao. 

1896  T'ao  Hung-ohlng  |^  $/i  :^  (T.  IglQ).  A.D.  45i-53(.A 
native   of    |^  |^    Mo-ling  in   Eiangsn.  Jost  before  his  Urth  ^ 
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mother  dreamt  that  a  green   dragon   issued   from   her  bosom,  and 
that  two  angels  came  to  her  house,  holding  in  their  hands  a  bronze 
eeoaer.   An   eccentric  child  from  his  youth  upwards,  at  the  age  of 
ten  he  got  hold  of  the  writings  of  Eo  Hung,  and  forthwith  began 
to  "pound  drugs'*  with  a  riew  to  discofering  the  secret  of  immor- 
tality.   He    was    handsome,    1  ft.  A  in.  in   height,   an   omnirorous 
reader,   and   an   excellent  performer  on  the  lute.  Before  he  reached 
manhood   he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Kao  Ti  of  the  Ch*i 
dyaaaty  to  be  tutor  to  the  Imperial  princes.  In  A.D.  492  he  resigned 
hia  office  and   retired  to  the   mountains,  where  he  built  himself  a 
retreat  and  called  himself  the   ^  Hfr  ^  ^    Hermit  of  Hua-yang. 
Hia  abode  took  the  form  of  a  three-storey  tower,  on  the  top  floor 
of  which  he  li?ed  himself,  lodging  his  disciples  on  the  middle  floor, 
aad  Tiaitors  on  the  floor  below.  Among  the  former  was  the  Emperor 
Wn  TI  of  the  liang  dynasty,  before  he  mounted  the  throne;  and 
iikar  his  aocemion  in   502,   he  oflFered  to  make  T^ao  his  Minister. 
The  latter  howoTer  would   not  re-enter  the   world.   On  matters  of 
iBportanee  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  Emperor,  from  which 
k  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  the    il|  ^  ^  >|>S    Minister  in   the 
VoaataiDS.    He    passed    his    long    life    in    alchemistic    and    similar 
i^iisarehes,    practising   the   peculiar   system    of  breathing   which   is 
^opposed    by    the    Taoists    to    conduce   to   immortality,   and   trying 
^    Ufa  without  food.    His  chief  amusement  was  to   listen   to   the 
blowing  through  the  pines,  to  which  end  he  had  his  court- 
T^H  thickly  planted  with  those  trees.  Author  of  tho  7J  M^^  ^ 
^*^Usti  on  the  manufacture  of  famous  swords ,  and  iilso  of  an  im- 
^^tlant  work  on  materia  me<lica,  entitled  ^  ^  9')  i^*  ^  Anonisetl 

*^  K*VX   jf^iJiiT.   ±  tf  )•  A.D.  259-334.  Son  of  a  militerj    lS97 
*Vcul  tUtioned  iu    Kiangai,  who  died  leuvin^  tlio  taniilj  in  great 
K*ertj.  One  day  when    ^  ^    Fan  K'uei  came  to  mh'  them ,  and 
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Uhiit  temple  aod  remained  in  seclnnon  antil  the 

1  the  following  year.  While  there  he  stodieil 

preilicted  that  "a  prince  wonld  ariae  oat  of  Haa," 

became   u  Saparrising  Cenmr  under  the  new  dynaaty 

lubaeqaently  aerrsd   under  the  ChoD  and  Sung 

dng  to  l>«  Preaident  of  the  Boards  of  Poniahment  and 

out-  occaiion  he  bade  a  newly-purchased  waitiog-maid 

iDiJ  iDftke  tea  in  honour  of  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 

nwhut   pompooslj,  "Watt  that  the  custom  in  your  old 

)  ^rl  replied;  "they  were  a  rough  lot.  They 

u  gol<Uap1aahed  awning,  and  had  a  little  mnaic  and 

E-t  1^  ^ 'K  c^-  ii^)-  ^*^  <»°^  ^■^-  A  °«^"  '^)*' 

mil  ITasDg-yeu  in  Chehkiang,  who  was  so  disgusted  by 
^  at  his  first  nttempt  to  gradaate  aa  cAi'n  ahih  that  he  retired 

pivate  life.  Tlu'ni  in  the  interrsls  of  &nning  he  put  together 
nbsr  of   tnisc^llatieooa  jottings,   published   in    1368  under  the 

of  fH  ^  ^ .  I'hese  jottings  consist  of  notes  on  the  orerthrow 
It  UoogoU,  atiil  of  remarks  on  poetry,  painting,  porcelain,  etc. 
ihswrotfl  thB  H  JH  ^  IS<  <^°«)  *'1>»  ^  ^'  '  collection  of 
ili  from  all  departments  of  literature.  A  man  of  few  words 
lihaij  life,  he  would  talk  for  hoars  at  a  time  on  archeology 
Uadnd  topics.  In  fine  weather  he  would  take  a  kettle  of  wine 

kuB   into  the   garden,   and   ait   there   crooning  orer   his  own 

■  Bad  mbbing  his  hands  and  laughing  aloud  with  glee. 

iTIng   W  ^-^  ^^'^  <»o^-  B.C.   A  widow  of  the  Lu  State,  1900 
lifcaad  a  aecond  husband   on   the   ground   that  she  could  not 

■  faithful  than  the  crane,  in  wliicli  sense  she  is  said  to  have 
Hid  the  song  known  as  the   H  ^  ^> 

I  Tftan-ming.  See  T'ao  Chien. 

■K  Ki-tong    d  ^  ^    (T.    ^ita)-  f^  native  of  Koochow,   1001 
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who  is  an  Expectant  Colonel  and  Breret  Brigade  General.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Paris  and 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  He  was 
accused  of  swindling  some  French  banks  out  of  about  200,000  jr., 
and  recalled;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  charge  was  tramped 
up.  Author  of  Les  Chinoia  Feints  par  Eux^mSme$j  Chin^Chin^  and 
other  works. 

1902  Te-leng-t'ai  ^  ^^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1809.  A  Mongol  Bannerman , 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  Chin-ch^uan  and  in  the 
Nepaulese  wars,  and  also  in  the  Formosa  and  Eueichon  rebellions. 
He  aided  0-lo-t£ng-pao  to  suppress  the  western  insurrection  of  1797 
to  1804.  He  held  many  high  offices,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
was  ennobled  as  Duke.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  included  in  the 
Temple  of  Patriots. 

Te  Tsung.  See  (T'ang)  Li  Kua;  (W.  Liao)  Yeh-ltl  Ta-shih. 

1903  Teng  Ai   ||  ;^  (T.    :i:  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  263.  A  native  of  j^ 
^   Chi-yang  in  Honan,  who  was  at  first  prevented  by  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  from  entering  upon  an  active  career,  but  who 
afterwards  did  good  service  as  a  military  commander  by  reducing 
modern  Sstlch'uan  (see  Liu  Ch^an)  and  was  ennobled  as  Malrquis  hj 
the  Emperor  Shao  Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  As  a  youth,  he  is  said 
never  to  have  seen  a  hill  or  a  marsh  without  at  once  considering 
the  strategical  value  of  the  position.  He  was  accused  of  treason  b 
Chung  Hui   and  put  into  a  cage,  from  which,  upon  Chung  Hoi 
rebellion  and  death,  he  escaped,  only  however  to  fall  by  the  han 
of   a    party    of   soldiers  sent  to  dispatch  him.    Appearing  on  o 
occasion  before  the  Emperor  to  report  his  successes,  he  was  una} 
from  his  unfortunate  trick  of  stammering,  to  pronounce  his  < 
name  other  than   "Ai-Ai-Ai;**   at  which  his  Majesty  laughed, 
asked   him  if  there  were  more  ^^Ai*s*'  than  one.  ^'No  mon/ 
replied,    ''thau    there    are  two  phoBuizes  in   the  Confuciaii  f 
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O  phtpnijt!  Q  phwnixr  By  this  retort  he  scored  heavily,  the  impli- 
cation being  of  course  that  he  himself  was  that  rare  and  pre-eminent 
ereatare. 
T&ng  Bhao-liaag  H  jjtS  H  (^-   £  >&)•  ^'^'  1800-1858.  A  1904 

■uecetsfiil  Imperialist  general,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the 
'Pai-p'ing  rebellion  and  rose  to  be  Commander-in-chief  for  (^hehkiang. 
He  was  ultimately  hemmed  in  by  the  rebels,  and  committed  suicide. 
Canonised  as   J^  ;§(. 

Tdng  "Ping-ohgng  ^  M  f^  (T.  AH^  ^).  A.D.  1775-1846.  A  1905 
DatiTe  of  Nanking,  who  was  Viceroy  at  Canton  when  the  great 
dispote  with  England  on  the  opium-question  arose.  Superseded  by 
Lin  TsftohsCl  he  was  transferred  to  Foochow,  and  after  the  war 
with  England  was  banished  to  Hi  for  a  year.  He  rose  later  on  to 
be  GoTemor  of  Shensi.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  acumen  in 
jidicial  matters. 

Tteg  T^U-tsd   ^  ft  •^.  A  high  official  of  the  Ch'u  State,  who  1906 
oSended  Sung  TQ,  and   was  lampooned  by  him  as  a  man  of  eyil 
life.    Hence    the    phrase    ^  ft  "^  ^  S^    a    dissolute    fellow,    a 
dehaochee. 

•*n«  YU    gjj^    (T.    i^^Y    Died    A.D.    326.    A    native    of  1907 

Haiang-ling  in   Shansi,   who  rose   to  be  Governor  of  Ilo-tung.  He 

fcU   in    312   into  the  power  of  Shih   Lo   and   was   forced   to   take 

under  him.    So   soon    however   as   Shih    Ix>   crosseil  the  river 

Sttt,  he  fled.  Some  bandits  robbed  him  of  his  horses  and  oxen, 

*nd  he  was  obliged  to  continue  his  flight  on  toot,  carrying  his  own 

•on  tad  his  nephew  on  his  back.    At  length,  f(*elin|r  that  he  could 

^•^  lave  them  both,  he  tie<l   his  own  chihl  to  a  tree  an»l  proceeded 

•**  Us  way    with   only  his  brother's  son  atul  his  wife.  *'Kor/'  said 

■•  to  the   latter,   **my   brother   is   dead:   and    were   my    iiepliew    to 

^•'Wi,    there    would    bo    no    one    to    eontinu*'    my    brother's    line, 

^fc«»«a8  I  may  have  another  son.*'  The  Emperor  Viian  Ti  appointed 
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him  Governor  of  Wo-hsing  in  Ghehkiang,  where  his  administration 
was  so  mild  that  the  people  could  not  bear  to  part  with  him;  and 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Ciyil  Office, 
they  escorted  him  some  hundred  miles  on  his  journey.  He  was 
ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  is  commonly  known  as  ^^;  but 
after  all  he  left  no  son. 

1908  Teng  Yli  H  ^  (T.  #  ||).  A.D.  1-58.  A  natiye  of  Hsin-yeh 
in  Honan,  who  at  the  age  of  13,  while  studying  at  Ch*ang-an, 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Liu  Hsiu,  and  aided  him  to 
establish  the  E.  Han  dynasty.  For  his  numerous  brilliant  yietories 
over  the  forces  of  Wang  Mang  he  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  in  A.D.  26,  and  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  EQs  portrait  was 
the  first  of  the  twenty-eight  portraits  of  generals  placed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  in  the  ^  ^ ,  a  special  gallery  for  those 
heroes  by  whose  valour  his  line  had  been  founded.  Canonised 
as   JQ. 

1909  T'eng  YUan-fiEi  ^  TC  ^  C^-  ^  ^)-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^  °<^^>^^ 

of  Tung-yang  in  Chehkiang,   whose  personal  name  was  originally 
"^    Fu,    Yiian-fa    being    his    style.    He    attached    himself  to  the 
establishment  of  Fan  Chung-yen,  but  led  a  wild  harum-scarum  life, 
generally  coming  home  at  night  more  or  less  drunk.  On  one  occasion 
Fan   sat  up  reading  in  the  library,  intending  to  receive  him  witiu^ 
an  admonition.  T^Sng  however  boldly  entered  the  room,  and  enquire^^ 
with  a  low  bow  what  book  the  great  man  might  be  reading.  "Th    ^ 
History  of  the  Han   Dynasty ^^^   replied  the  latter,  gravely.   "AhL 
cried  T'Sng;  *Vhat  sort  of  a  fellow  was  the  old  founder?**  At 
Fan  got  up  and  retired  in  confusion ,  remembering  that  an 
of  his.  Fan  Ts'Sng,  had  advised  the  assassination  of  that  monar^^d 
T^Sng  graduated  as  chin  shih  and  entered  official  lifis.  He  oppo^^M 
Wang  An-shih  and  his  reforms,  and  became  the  trusted  advisee*    o 
the    Emperor   ShSn    Tsung;    and   with   some  npa  and  downs  t       ^ 
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oontinaed  to  hold  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Gh6  Tsang.  Canonised 

Ti  Ch*illg  lit  H  (T.  g|  g  ).  Died  A.D.  1057.  A  natiye  of  gg  j^    1910 

Hfli-ho  in  Shanii,  who  entered  upon  a  military  career  and  between 

1038   and   1042  fonght  no  less  than  25  battles  against  the  rebels 

onder  Chao  Tdan-hao.  He  was  eminently  successful,  partly  owing 

to  bis  great  physical  courage.  On  one  occasion,  with  his  hair  flowing 

looM  behind  him  and  a  copper  mask  oyer  his  face,  he  figoroosly 

ehftrged  the  enemy  and  struck  consternation  into  their  ranks.  Fan 

Chaog-yen    made   a  great   deal   of  him,  and  gaye  him  a  copy  of 

Tso^^a  Ming*s  commentary  on  the  Spring  and   Autumn  Annals^ 

after  which  Ti  ChHng  devoted   himself  closely  to  books.  Between 

1049  and   1054   he  entirely   suppressed  the  dangerous  rebellion  of 

Id  i^  '0^    Nung   Chih-kao  in   Euangsi;  but  although  the  latter 

was  reported  to  haye  perished,  Ti   Ch^ug  refuse<I  to  memorialise 

Uie  Throne  to  that  effect,  on  the  ground  of  mere  rumour,  for  his 

own  glorification.  He  was  always  much  esteemed  as  a  general;  for 

U  mTariably  shared  the  hardships  and   dangers  of  his  men,  and 

vasefer  ready  to  transfer  the  credit  of  success   from    himself  to 

hk  nbordinates.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

n  HttUm.  See  liia  Hstlan. 
n  L  See  Ssb-ma  L 

TI  Jen-Chieh  |ltir  fl|  (T.  '^  ^).  A.D.  629-700.  A  native  1911 
•f  Skansi,  who  became  Minister  umler  the  Empress  ^Vu  Hon.  While 
'^^  a  schoolboy,  learning  his  lessons,  one  of  the  family  servants 
^^  injured  and  there  was  a  magisterial  inquiry.  Kverylnxly  was 
**W  up  and  readily  gave  ovi<lenee,  except  Ti,  who  kept  aloof 
T^og  over  his  books.  On  the  Magistrate  Hoohiiii^  hiui  lor  this 
■•■^^ieur,  he  cried  out,  **I  am  ocoupie«l  with  thr  ancient  sa^es  of 
'■•  Sscred  Books;  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  hamijin^  wonls 
^^  a  mere  oflBcial.**    After    holding   various    provincial    posts,    in 
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which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  judicial  acumen  and  his 
energetic  measures  against  immoral  establishments,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Empress  Wu  Hon  by  Lai  Chiin-ch*6n  and  soon  rose  to 
favour.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  Empress  appointed 
Prince  j^  |^  Lil-ling  to  be  Heir  Apparent,  and  set  aside  her 
own  favourite,  Wu  San-ssti;  for  he  pointed  out  that  aunts  have 
no  place  in  the  ancestral  temple  where  mothers  are  enshrined  for 
ever.  On  one  occasion  the  Empress  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
denounced,  and  asked  if  he  wished  to  know  the  name  of  his  accuser. 
"If  your  Majesty  thinks  I  have  erred,"  he  replied,  **it  will  be  my 
duty  to  amend  my  conduct;  if  not,  so  much  the  better  for  me. 
I  have  no  desire  to  learn  who  has  accused  me.*'  He  was  a  filial 
son;  and  at  his  mother's  death,  white  birds  —  in  the  garb  of 
mourning!  —  came  and  nested  around  her  tomb.  He  was  ennobled 
as  Duke,  and  canonised  as    ^  ]^. 

Ti  Ping.  See  Chao  Ping. 

1912  T'i-jring  ^^  §^ .  The  heroic  daughter  of  Ch'un-ya  I,  who  when 
her  father  was  sentenced  in  B.C.  167  to  mutilation,  threw  herself 
at  the  Emperor's  feet  and  pointed  out  that  the  family  had  no  male 
issue,  at  the  same  time  offeriug  to  become  a  public  bondservant 
in  his  place.  Her  father  was  pardoned. 

1913  Tiao  Ch'an  |g  ^ .  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  singing-girl  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  Wang  Yjin.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  presented  her,  it 
her   own   instigation,   to  Tung  Cho,  and  then  to  have  told  Ld  Po   m 
that  she  had  been  really  intended  for  him  but  that  Tung  Cho  had^ 
carried   her  off.  By  this  ^device  Lfi  Pu  was  so  inflamed  with  anger  c 
that  he  readily  consented  to  carry  out  the  murder  of  Tung  Cho. 

1914  Tien  Mu  ^  -^.  The  Goddess  of  Lightning,  known  in  Taoii 
books  AS  ^  ^  ^  Hsiu  W£n-ying.  She  holds  a  looking-glass  in  hi 
hand,  with  which  she  flashes  a  ray  of  light  on  to  the  intendi 
victim ,  thus  enabling  the  God  of  Thunder  to  strike.  See  Lei  Kw 
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Pien  Cha.  See  Yeh-m  Yen-hsi. 

Tnen  Cll'ailg    QQ  '^.  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  noble  of  the  Ch'i  State,   1915 
who  in  481   drove   Duke    ^    Ghien  from   the   throne  and,  when 
the  Dake  was  killed  by  one  of  T^ien   Chiang's  party,  set  up  the 
latter's  yonnger  brother  in  his  stead,  with  himself  as  Minister.  His 
grandson    Q]  $ffi    T^en  Ho  went  a  step  farther.    He  dispossessed 
the  reigning  Duke,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  throne. 
Tiien  Chdn    Q)  ^ .    6th  cent.   A.D.  One  of  three  brothers  ( g|    1916 
and    jl ),  who  lived  under  the  Sui  dynasty.  On  their  proposing  to 
divide    the    family    property,   a  Judas-tree  in   the    court-yard  split 
into  three,  and  before  evening  had   withered  away.  They  accepted 
the    omen    and    gave  *up  their  plan,   whereupon   the  tree  became 
floorishing  as  before. 

!nen  Heng   Bi^-   ^^^  ^^"^  3^^  <^e»^-  B-^-  (^<>u^°  ^  '^^^^  ^^1^ 

JuDg.    He    proclaimed   himself  ruler  of  Ch4,   but  so  soon  as   Liu 

Pang   mounted  the  throne  as  first  Emperor   of  the   Han  dynasty, 

he  fled  with  some  500  followers  to  an  island.  The  Emperor  invited 

him    to  Court,   and   he   accepted   the  invitation,   taking   with   him 

two  attendants,  but  committed  suicide  on  the  way.  Liu  Pang  allowed 

lUm  to  be  buried  with  the  rites  due  to  a  Prince,  and  his  attendants 

^^preesed  their  grief  in   a  dirge  (from  which  the  custom  of  dirges 

^t  funerals  is  said  to  have  arisen),  after  which  they  too  committed 

^^icide  at  their  master's  grav<\  And  when  the  news  of  T'ieu  H6ug*s 

^«ath   reached   the   main   body   of  his   retainers,  they  likewise,  one 

^.nd  all,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  on  the  spot. 

TKMen  Jao  gg  ^.  Minister  to  Duke  ^  Ai  of  Ln.  B.C.  494-467.   1918 
[e   said   that  a   cock    has   fi?e   excellent   cliaracteri.siics:   —   Like  a 
•ivilian  he  wears  a  cap  (comb):  like  a  warrior  he  wears  spurs;  he 
brave   in   fight;    he   is   kind   to   his   hens,    calling  them  to  share 
^VmxI;  and  he  is  faithful  in  keeping  the  watches  of  the  night. 
iMen  Jung    flj  ^.    3ni   cent.    B.C.   Cousin  to  T1en  Tan,  upon    1919 
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whose  defeat  and  death  he  collected  the  remains  of  the  army,  and 
after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  placing  the  latter's  son  upon  the 
throne  of  Ch'i,  with  himself  as  Minister.  His  refusal  to  aid  Hsiang 
Liang  against  Chang  Han  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  former.  This,  coupled  with  his  usurpation  of  the 
Princedom  of  ^  :((^  Ghi-pei,  so  incensed  Hsiang  Chi  that  he 
organised  a  campaign  against  him.  T4en  Jung  was  completely 
beaten  and  fled  to  P4ng-y^an ,  where  the  people  put  him  to  death. 
1920  T*ien  Ling-tzu  ffl  ^  |S:  (T.  #  ^Ij ).  Died  A.D.  893.  A  eunuch 
of  Sstlch'uan,  originally  named  ^  Ch*6n,  who  had  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Hsi  Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty 
before  that  monarch  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  even  accustomed 
to  share  his  sovereign's  bed.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  sole  direction 
of  a£fair8,  while  the  young  Emperor,  who  playfully  called  him 
''Daddy,**  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  Knowing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear,  he  sold  important  official  posts  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  issued  commissions  without  waiting  for  the  Imperial 
sign-manual.  He  used  power  to  gratify  his  personid  spite,  and 
concealed   from   his   master  the   disturbed  state  of  the  empire.   At 

• 

length  the  approach  of  Huang  Ch'ao  in  880  necessitated  a  flight 
from  the  capital,  and  the  Court  took  refuge,  flrst  of  all  at  ELsing- 
yUan  in  Shensi,  and  afterwards  in  Sstlch'uan.  He  was  then  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  and  ennobled  as  Duke.  Upon  the  collapse  of 
the  rebellion,  the  Emperor  returned.  But  in  885,  when  clamours 
for  yengeance  against  T'ien  were  heard  on  all  ndes,  and  la  E'o- 
yung  was  hastening  up  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  former  proposed 
to  the  Emperor  again  to  take  refuge  at  Hsing^yHao  in  Shensi.  And 
when  the  Emperor  refused,  T'ien  seized  his  person  by  night  and 
carried  him  off,  together  with  the  Imperial  seal.  The  joorney  was 
one  of  considerable  suffering.  His  Majesty  was  for  a  long  tune 
without  food   and   was  compelled  to  sleep  by  the  roadside  with  hit 
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head  on  Wang  Ohien's  lap.  Gradually  howeyer  T4en*8  enemies 
prevailed,  and  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  declined.  In  887  he 
was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  emoluments,  and  banished  to  Euangtuug. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Chao  Tsuug,  he  was  allowed 
to  return,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  his  adopted  son  Li  Mao- 
chto,  and  held  oflBce  as  Military  Superintendent  in  Honan.  In  803 
he  was  executed  by  Wang  Chien  for  attempted  conspiracy.  **I  haye 
been  Commander-in-chief,**  said  he  to  the  executioner,  not  without* 
dignity;  '*at  least  let  me  die  as  becomes  my  rank.**  Thereupon  he 
tore  a  strip  from  his  silk  robe  and  showed  the  man  how  to  strangle 
him;  and  when  the  final  act  was  completed,  it  was  noticed  that 
his  features  had  undergone  no  change.  A  few  years  later  his  title 
and  honours  were  restored. 

Tien  Tan    B]^.  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  descendant  of  the  old  kings  1921 
of  Ch*i,  who  revolted  in  B.C.  209  aud  set  himself  up  as  sovereign 
of  the    kingdom    of   Ch4.    He    ruled    wisely   for   a   time,   and   his 
sabjecta   prospered.    At  length   he  led  an  army  to  relieve  the  king 
of  Wei,    who   was   hemmed   in    by    the   great    Imperialist  general 
Cbaog  Han.  The  latter,  having  gagged  hi.«  soldiers  to  prevent  them 
Arom  talking  in  the  ranks,  surprised  him  by  a  night  attack,  defeated 
^0  troops  of  CbS,  and  left  T'ieu  Tan  dead  upon  the  field. 
'J^n  Tan    Q  ||.    3rd   cent.   B.C.    A   petty   official   at    gg  g"    11«2 
•K«iii«txfl   in   the  Ch'i   State  (modern   Shantung),  who  never  showed 
particular  ability   until   his  country   was   attacked  by  the  Yen 
under   Yo   I.    He   then   adviseil   his  clunsmcn   to  shorten  the 
j^cting  axle-trees   of  their  carts,  and  cover  the  ends  with  iron; 


^^      result    being    that    in    the   Might   before   the   conquering   army 
•*■'     carts   got   safely   away.    At   length   only    twp  cities,     jVj     Lfi 


UP  ^    Chi-mo,    remained,    in    the   latter  of  wliirh   T*ien  Tan 
^***    taken  refuge  and  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Yen.  To  raise 
^     siege,   he   contrivetl   the   following   plan.    Getting    1,000   oxen. 
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he  dressed  them  in  strips  of  coloured  cloth,  and  tied  sharp  blades 
to  their  horns  and  well-greased  bundles  of  rashes  to  their  tails.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  lighted  the  rashes  and  drove  the  oxen 
oat  of  a  number  of  holes  he  had  pierced  in  the  city  walls,  backing 
them  up  with  5,000  armed  men.  The  result  was  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  enemy  and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  some  70  cities, 
for  which  services  T'ien  Tan  was  ennobled  as   ^  ^  jj^ . 

1923  T*ien  Ts'ung  ^^.  A.D.  1591-1643.  The  year-titie  of  the 
fourth  son  of  Nurhachu,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1626,  though 
it  was  only  in  1685  that  he  called  himself  Emperor  of  China.  In 
1629  he  pressed  Peking,  repeating  his  incursions  in  1636  and  1638. 
In  1633  he  was  joined  by  ^  ^  ^  E'ung  Yu-td,  the  Shantung 
rebel,  and  from  this  date  the. commanders  of  captured  cities  began 
to  join  the  Manchus.  In  1634  Chahar  was  subdued,  and  three 
years  later  Korea  was  annexed.  The  capture  of  ^  Chin-chou  in 
1642  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Chinese  power  beyond  the  Great 
Wall.  In  this  same  year  the  Manchus  offered  peace,  an  offer  which 
the  Ming  Emperor  was  prevented  from  accepting,  partly  by  the 
misdirected  zeal  of  Censors,  and  partly  by  his  own  despair  at  the  . 
state  of  the  empire.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

1924  T4en  Ts^ung-tien   ffl  fjg  ^   (T.   ;^  S  •  H.   Ajllil ).  A.D. 

1651-1728.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Yang-ch'tog  in  Shansi,  who 
graduated  as  chin  aliih  in  1688  and  after  nine  years*  success  as  a 
provincial  Magistrate  went  to  Peking  as  a  Censor.  In  1725  he 
became  a  Grand  Secretary,  retiring  three  years  later  with  the  highest 
honours  and  a  present  of  TU.  5,000.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  ^ 
funeral,  and  by  special  Decree  was  included  in  the  Temple  ofS^ 
Worthies.  Canonised  as    "^  j^ . 

1925  T'len  Yen-nien   BB  &  #  C^"*  ^  ^  )•  ^^  ^^^  ^C-  ^  ^^^'  ^ 
of    ^  1^   Yang-ling  in  Shensi,   who  attracted  the  notice  of  H. 
Euang    and   was   advanced  to  high  office.  ]ie  distinguished  hii 
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'  by  his  bold  action  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Chao  Ti,  by 
which  the  Prince  of  ^  ^  Ch^ang-i  wad  prevented  from  carrying 
cot  hit  design  of  usurpation  and  the  Emperor  Hsflan^  Ti  was 
placed  securely  upon  the  throne.  He  was  ennobled  as  Marquis  and 
became  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  new  monarch.  Later  on  he 
was  indicted  for  corruption  by  a  powerful  clique,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  house,  pacing  up  and  down  with  his  arm  bared  and  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand;  and  so  soon  as  be  heard  the  drums  of 
the  lictors  coming  to  arrest  him,  he  committed  suicide. 
rien  Ytl  09  H^  (T.  g  ^).  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  ld36 
^'  ^  ISK  Yung-nu  in  Chihli,  who  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Liu  Pei,  but  afterwards  served  for  many  years  under  the  first 
two  Emperors  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  operating  successfully  against 
rebels  in  Liao-tuug  and  also  against  the  Hsiung-nu.  Refused  leave 
to  retire  when  already  an  old  man,  he  cried  out  that  it  was  like 
striking  the  watches  or  making  the  clepsydra  run  when  the.  night 
was  already  spent  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Minister  of  State,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  82. 

Tien  Yu-yen  Bi  M^-  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Ch*ang-an,  1927 
who  entered  oflicial  life  about  652,  but  shortly  afterwards  retired 
te  the  mountains,  together  with  his  mother  and  wife  who  were 
^lao  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind.  After  a  second  brief  spell  of  oflBce 
^^  pleaded  sickness  and  took  up  his  abode  on  Ml.  ^  (*hi,'near 
shrine  of  Hsd  Yu,  culling  himsolf  pj  ^  ^'|).  There  the 
peror  Kao  Tsung  visited  him,  and  was  received  by  him  in  his 
ic  clothes  but  with  much  dignity.  Fie  was  ultimately  persuadeil 
take  up  his  abode  at  Court,  and  the  Emperor  wrote  the  following 
ice  to  be  aflBxe<l  to  hi.s  door:  —  **This  is  the  abode  of  the 
■Tmit  Tien  Yu-yen."  He  finally  returned  to  his  old  haunts  on 
**^«  hills. 
"***en  Ytteh  gj  fft.  A.D.  750-7S4.  Nephew  of   UJ  ^^  fi^  Tien   11«8 
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Ch^§Dg-8sti,  lieutenant  under  An  Ln-shan.  Upon  the  submission  of 
the  former  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  portions  of  Shantung  and 
Chihli,  and  at  his  death  in  779  T'ien  Yfleh  succeeded  to  his  uncle 
in  what  was  practically  an  independent  Principality.  In  781  he 
threw  off  his  allegiance  and  styled  himself  Prince  of  Wei;  and 
although  his  forces  were  defeated  by  Ma  Sni  and  he  was  even 
besieged  in  his  capital,  he  managed  to  hold  out  and  was  left  in 
peace  until  he  voluntarily  returned  to  his  allegiance  in  784.  He 
was  assassinated  by  his  first  cousin  Q  j|^  T4en  Hsii. 
1929  Timur  Khan  ^  ?K  j^-  A.D.  1267-1307.  Grandson  of  Kublai 
Ehan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1294.  He  was  an  honest  ruler  and 
energetic  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  people,  until  falling  into 
ill-health  he  became  a  prey  to  flatterers  fuid  the  Court  was  torn 
asunder  by  rival  aspirants  to  the  throne.  He  laboured  to  improve 
the  administration,  reforming  the  system  of  selecting  officials,  curbing 
the  tyranny  of  the  great  nobles,  punishing  bribery,  and  bringing 
all  land  owned  by  wealthy  proprietors  or  by  temples  under  taxation , 
which  he  fixed  in  1298  at  3.3  per  cent.  He  sent  special  Commis- 
sioners throughout  the  empire  to  correct  abuses,  and  they  succeeded 
in  1303  in  expelling  18,473  corrupt  officials.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  coufined  to  his  bed,  and  all  power  was  engrossed  by  the  palace 
ladies  or  by  the  high  officers.  Korea  caused  some  trouble;  and  in 
1301  Heyduk  renewed  his  inroads,  but  was  beaten  and  died.  An 
ill-advised  expedition  against  a  tribe  in  Tflnnan  led  to  a  general 
rising  in  that  province  and  Kueichou,  which  was  suppressed  with 
much  difficulty  two  years  later.  In  1302  the  fitvourite  Ministen 
were  found  guilty  of  a  wholesale  system  of  bribery,  and  in  the 
following  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  nepotism  prevalent 
at  the  capital  by  ordaining  that  metropolitan  officials  Bfaonld  after 
a  certain  term  exchange  posts  with  provincial  officials.  Many  supers 
fluous   offices  were  at  the  same  time  abolished.  Oomtant  scarcity 
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eaated  the  distillatioQ  of  spirits  to  be  prohibited  in  1301;  as  a 
oompensatioii,  the  rigour  of  the  fishing  aud  hunting  laws  was  relaxed. 
Canoniied  as  J^  ^ . 

Ting  Ohleh    T  ,1*    (T.  ff-  |Sf  a°^  ^h  7E  )•  Oradaated  in  A.D.  1930 
1781,  and  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Canon  of  Changes 
and  the  Book  of  Rites,  as  well  as  of  a  collection  of  essays. 
TingHo-nieh  f  ^  ^   (T.    ^  J^).    AD.    1835-1424.    A  1981 
celebrated    Mahomedan    poet,    whose   ancestors   came   from    ('entral 
Asia,  his  graud£ither  having  served  under  Eublai  Khan.  His  father 
lived  and  died  at  Wu-ch*ang  in  Hupeh;  and  when  that  city  was  * 
attacked  in   1364   by   the   Mings,   the  sou  fled  with  his  mother  to 
Chinkiang.  There  she  died,   aud   for  five  years   he  abstained  from 
regular  food;  hence  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "J^  "^  -^  Ting 
the   Filial.  Thence  he  proceeded   to   Chehkiang;  but  from  dread  of 
Fang  Eao<K:h£n  he  went  on  to  Kiangsi,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
By    this   time   the   empire   was  once  more  at  peace,  and   he   was 
invited  to  return  to  Wu-ch*ang  and  take  oflBce;  but  umid  the  ruins 
of  his  old  home  he  could  ouly  think   of  the  depose<l  dynasty  his 
family  had  served  so  long,   and  gave   vent  to  his  sorrow  and  his 
patriotism    in    a  collection    of    poems    known    as    the    j^  ^  J^. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  became   a  devout  Buddhist,  and 
lived  in  a  hut  by  his  father's  grave. 

Ting  Htien-chih  T  f ill  :^    8^^  <:eut.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^    1932 

JfSf  Ch'Cl-o  in  Kiangsu,  who  graduatetl  as  'hin  shih  aud  was 
dittinguished  as  a  poet  and  official  under  the  T'an^  dynasty. 
Ting  I  T  #i  (T.  jE  iS  )•  2nd  and  3rd  c<*nt.  A.D.  A  native  1933 
of  Pei  in  modern  Kiangsu,  who  was  blind  of  one  eye.  His  abilities 
howcTer  were  of  a  high  onler,  and  the  gnsit  Ts'ao  Ts*ao,  hia  patron, 
decided  to  take  him  as  son-in-law.  To  this  Ts'ao  PNu  demurred, 
on  the  ground  that  his  sister  might  object;  but  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  roaretl 
out  that  even   if  Ting  I  had  no  eyes  at  all  the  girl  should  marry 
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him.  Later  on,  when  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  wished  to  make  Ts'ao  Chih  his 
heir,  Ting  I  supported  the  idea,  thus  deeply  offending  Ts^ao  P^ei, 
who  on  mounting  the  throne  tried  to  force  him  to  commit  suicide. 
Ting  I  resisted;  whereupon  he  was  thrown  into  prison  upon  some 
trifling  charge,  and  executed. 
1934  Ting  Jih-ch'ang  T  0  §   (H.   ^  ^).  A.D.  1823-1882.  A 

native  of  Euangtung,  who  graduated  as  hsiu  ts^ai  and  rose  to  be 
Taot'ai  at  Shanghai  in  1865.  In  1867  he  was  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  in  1868  Governor,  of  Eiangsu.  He  was  at  one  time  Super- 
'  intendent  of  the  Soochow  arsenal,  and  in  1870  he  was  a  ([Commis- 
sioner for  the  settlement  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  Tientsin 
Massacre.  In  1874  he  was  Naval  Commissioner  at  Foochow,  and 
in  1875  he  was  summoned  to  Tientsin  to  assist  Li  Hung-chang  in 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  after  which  he  became  Governor 
of  Fuhkien.  In  1878  he  was  sent  to  Foochow  to  settle  a  serious 
missionary  difficulty  in  connection  with  some  building  operations 
upon  i^  ^  \\\  Wu-shih-shan ,  and  on  the  completion  of  this 
task  he  retired  into  private  life,  carrying  with  him  a  spotiess 
reputation. 
1936  Ting  Ju-ch'ang  T  tft"  §  (T.  ^3^).  Died  1895.  Known  to 
foreigners  as  '^Admiral  Ting.'*  A  native  of  Wu-hu  in  Anhui,  who 
entered  the  army  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  fought 
under  Li  Hung-ch^ng  against  the  T'ai-p4ng  rebels,  and  rose  to  be 
a  colonel.  In  1880  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  of 
gunboats,  and  is  said  to  have  soon  learnt  as  much  of  navigation 
and  seamanship  as  was  known  by  his  officers  who  had  been  speciaUy 
trained.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Brigade  Greneral, 
and  in  1884  was  sent  to  England  to  bring  out  some  new  cmitert. 
In  1888  he  was  made  an  Admiral,  and  in  September  1894  he 
fought  the  Japanese  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yala  river.  After  a 
disastrous  naval  action  he  retired  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  to 
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Port  Arthur,  which  he  abandoned  on  its  inyestment  by  the  Japanese, 
retiring  to  Wei-hai-wei.  There  he  remained  until  it  was  folly 
infested  by  the.  enemy,  when  he  surrendered  the  place,  he  and 
four  of  his  officers  committing  suicide.  '*Chief  among  those  who 
bate  died  for  their  country,**  wrote  (7aptain  M*Giffin,  his  braye 
American  colleague,  *4s  Admiral  Ting  Ju-ch*ang,  a  gallant  soldier 
and  troe  gentleman.  Betrayed  by  his  countrymen,  fighting  against 
odds,  almost  his  last  official  act  was  to  stipulate  for  the  liyes  of 
his  officers  and  men.  His  own  he  scorned  to  save,  well  knowing 
that  his  ungrateful  country  would  proye  less  merciful  than  his 
honourable  foe.  Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  the 
old  wounded  hero  in  that  midnight  hour,  as  he  drank  the  poisoned 
eup  that  was  to  giye  him  rest.**  From  the  fact  that  Wei-hai-wei 
was  surrendered  before  Admiral  Ting  committed  suicide,  the  much- 
eoTeted  honour  of  canonisation  has  been  withheld. 

Ting  Kung   T  ^   ^^  Ting  Ku   T  @.    Died  B.(*.  202.  A  1936 

general  who  served  under  Hsiaug  Chi  against  Liu  Pang.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  pressing  the  latter  closely,  when  Liu  Pang  cried 
ont,  "Why  should  two  worthy  men  imperil  one  another?'*  Thereupon, 
Ting  Kung  retired.  However  when  later  on  lie  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Liu  Pang,  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  as  a 
warning  to  traitors,  for  it  was  through  him  that  Hsiaiig  Chi  had 
lost  the  throne. 

Ting  Lan  T  ISI-  ^^^  c^"^-  ^-^^  ^  i^»^^^^  ^^  Ho-nei  in  Honan,  1037 
who  on  the  death  of  his  mother  carved  a  figure  of  her  in  wooil 
^  continued  to  wait  upon  it  as  though  it  were  his  mother  in 
J^  flesh.  One  day  a  neighbour  came  in  to  borrow  something,  and 
™  wife  consulted  the  figure  which  shook  its  hea<l:  whereupon  the 
"wighbour  in  a  great  rage  struck  it  over  the  face.  When  Ting 
**n  came  in  he  notice^l  an  expression  of  gri«'f  on  the  figure's 
"Mtiures,  and  on  hearing  wliut   had  happened  at  once  went  off  and 
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gave  the  neighbour  a  thrashing.  This  led  to  a  charge  of  assault, 
but  when  the  constables  came  to  arrest  him,  tears  were  seen 
trickling  down  the  face  of  the  figure.  Ting*s  filial  piety  being  thus 
recognised  by  the  gods,  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  the  Emperor 
even  sent  an  order  for  his  portrait. 

1938  Ting  Ling-wei  T  ^  ;^  *  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Liao- 
tung,  who  studied  the  black  art  on  the  ^  ^  Ling-hsfl  mountain. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  thousand  years  he  changed  himself  into  a 
crane  and  flew  home  again,  to  find,  as  he  mournfully  expressed  it 
in  Terse, 

City  and  suburb  as  of  old , 

But  hearts  that  loved  us  long  since  cold. 

1939  Ting  Pao-chen  T  |Sf  1^  •  Died  A.D.  1886.  A  native  of  ^  j|g 
P4ng-yi3an  in  Eueichou,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1853,  and 
being  well-to-do  devoted  several  years  to  stady.  On  the  outbreak 
of  rebellion  in  his  native  province  in  1856  he  raised  a  force  of 
Tolunteers,  but  was  forced  for  want  of  funds  to  disband  them.  He 
then  ofifered  his  services  to  the  Imperialist  commanders  in  Hunan, 
and  was  made  Prefect .  of  Yo-chou ,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  T*ai-p*ings.  The  city  was  ultimately  taken,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  denunciation  and  death.  At  the  end  of  1862,  after 
serving  against  the  Nien  fei,  he  became  Acting  Jadge  of  Shantung, 
in  which  province  he  remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
rising  to  be  Governor  in  1867.  He  successfully  protected  the  French 
missionaries  at  the  dangerous  crisis  in  1870,  sending  his  eldeit  son 
and  fifty  soldiers  to  live  with  Bishop  Cozi.  He  repaired  the  dykes 
of  the  Yellow  River  well  and  economically,  and  desired  to  open  up 
the  mineral  resources  of  Shantung.  TranaSBrred  as  Yiceioy  to 
Sstlch'uan  in  1881,  he  governed  wisely  and' left  behind  him  an 
honourable  name.  Included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies.     * 

1940  Ting  Ta-ch'tLan   T  i^  ^   {T.   ^  H).  Died  A.D.  1268.  A 
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natiTe  of  Chiukiang,  remarkable  for  his  blue  face.  He  gradnated 
w  €k\fi  Mh  in  1238,  and  through  his  relationship  to  the  favonrite 
eoncobine  of  the  aged  Emperor  Li  Tsung  managed  to  obtain  great 
power «  which  he  used  to  enrich  himself  and  tyrannise  over  his 
fellows.  In  1258  he  became  Junior  Minister,  but  his  greod  and 
his  deceit  in  concealing  from  his  master  the  truth  as  to  the  Mongol 
adTance  led  to  his  degradation  in  1259.  In  1262  he  was  banished 
to  Kueichou.  Here  he  was  falsely  accused  of  fomenting  a  rising  of 
the  aborigines,  and  wan  transferred  to  Hsin-chou.  A  memorial  was 
then  presented  by  an  enemy,  asking  that  he  might  be  laude<l  on 
a  desert  island;  and  finally,  as  he  was  quitting  his  post,  he  was 
pushed  overboard  and  drowned. 

TiDg  Tu  T  ^  (T.  ^  f|).  A.D.  990-1053.  A  native  of  K'ai-   1941    /  ^ 

ftng   Fu   in   Honan,   who   graduated   as   rhvi   shih  about  1012  and 

rote  by  1046  to  be  a  Minister  of  State.  He  is  especially  known  for 

fait  labours  on  the    ^  ^ ,   a   phonetic  dictionary  by  Lu  Fa-yen. 

He  also  compiled  under  o£5cial  patronage  the  JJrS  r^  ^  ^  >  which 

has  ever  since  been  the  standard  authority  on  rhymes,  the 

^I9r     W^««    of   the    Ch'imj'H    Period   (1041  -1049),    and   other 

important   works.   His  grandfather   had   spent   a   fortune  on  books, 

declaring    that    some    day    a   scholar   would   arise   from    among   hi» 

descendants.  Canonise<l  as    ^  ||^ . 

Ting  Wei    T^    (T.    ^  ^;  originally    g^  :2l)-    A'^-   ®^^-    1*42 
1040.  A  native  of  Ch^ang-chou  in   Kiangsu,  who  gratluated  as  vhiu 
'M  in   092   and   entered   upon   an   official  career.    In  early  life  he 
^^^iigoished    himself    on    a    campaign    against    the    aborigines    of 
8«lich'uan,  aud  by  1017  was  President  of  the  IWnl  of  Civil  Office. 
**  Was  through  his  agency  that  K*ou  Chun  Wiis  for  :i  seeond  time  sent 
^i^lo   banishment.   E*ou    Chun    hiul   pre?i(>usly   been   liis  patron,  and 
Mng  Wei  had  once  distin^uishe*!   himself  by  servilely   wiping  !«ome 
*^p   from    the   great   man's    Ix'ard.    He  then   became  a   Minister  of 
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State  in  E'ou  Chan's  place;  but  his  rule  was  oppressive,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  disgraceful  behaviour  and  execution  of  one  of 
his  creatures,  upon  the  representations  of  Wang  Ts'Sug  he  was 
degraded.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  accuse  him  of  witchcraft, 
and  he  was  sent  into  banishment  and  passed  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  at  proyincial  posts.  The  people  used  to  sing  some  doggerel 
▼erses  culling  for  the  restoration  of  E'ou  Chun,  and  ending  thus: 

If  the  empire*8  peace  you  prize, 

Take  this  Ting  (=  nail)  out  of  our  eyes. 

Was  one  of  the  Five  Devils  (see   Wang  Ch^in^jo). 

1943  To-lung-o  ^  |^  p^  (T.  j|9  ^).  AJD.  1817-1864.  A  Mongol, 
who  was  associated  with  S6ng-ko-lin-sin  in  repelling  the  T'ai-p'ing 
advance  upon  Peking  in  1852.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  Hupeh, 
and  afterwards  with  Pao  Ch'ao  besieged  An-ch4ng.  On  the  fall  of 
Au-ch'iug  he  was  appointed  Tartar  General  at  Ching-chou,  and 
in  1862  he  was  sent  as  Imperial  Commissioner  to  clear  the  rebels 
out  of  Shensi.  When  this  work  was  on  the  point  of  accomplish- 
ment, he  was  wounded  at  an  assault  upon  a  small  city,  and  died 
of  the  wound.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  quite  unable  to  read 
or  write,  though  admittedly  a  very  skilful  strat^^.   Canonised  as 

1944  T*o-t*o    flg;  jjfe    (T.    i^^).  A.D.   1313-1355.  The   son   of  a 
.     prominent  Mongol  official,  who  received  a  command  in  the  Imperial 

Body-guard  at  an  early  age  and  in  1333  was  a  State  Conncillor 
and  President  of  the  Censorate.  When  his  nnde  ^j^  0|  Po-yen 
(see  Tohan  Timur)  tried  to  obtain  supreme  control  in  the  Qovero- 
ment,  ho  leagued  himself  with  the  only  two  loyal  officials  left  in 
the  Council  and  in  1339  brought  about  the  banishment  of  Po-yen 
to  Honan.  Two  years  later  he  became  a  IGniiter  of  State  and 
reyersed  his  uncle*s  policy,  restoring  the  literaiy  examinations  and 
thereby  earning  great  popularity.  In  1344  he  retired  in  ill-health, 
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and  WM  ennobled  as  Prince.  Three  years  afterwards  he  accompanied 
his   father   into   banishment   at  Eau-chou   in   Eausuh,   and   on   the 
latter*s    death    he    was    recalled    to    Peking    as    (irand    Tutor.    In 
1850    he    again   became   a   Minister   of  State,   and    with   the   help 
^    S  fl    Chia   Ln    closed    the   long-open   breach   of  the   Yellow    ^ 
BiTer    in    Gto    months.    In    the   following  year   his  brother   failed 
against  the  rebel  ^  fiB  ifi   ^^^  Fu-t^nng,   and   To-t'o  punished 
twelve  Censors  who  demanded  his  degradation.  In  1352  he  defeated 
the    rebels   and  captures!   tlie  stronghold   of  Hsd-chou  in   Kiangsu 
by   means  of  powerful  ballistae.   Owing  to  the  machinations  of  a 
rifal  his  campaign  against  the  rebel  Chang  Shih-ch*£ng  was  inter*     • 
ropted  by  a  Decree  stripping  him  of  all  his  dignities,  and  in  1355  ^ 
he   was   banished   to    Vflunan    where  he  was  poisoned.  In   1363  his 
reputation   was   vindicated   and    his   rank   and   titles   were   restored. 
He   was  chief  editor  of  the    Hiatnry  of  the   Sumj   Dynaaty^  of  the 
HistOfy    of    the    Kitan    Tartars^   and    of  the   History   of  the    Chin^ 
Tariare.  The   first  is  said    to   abound   in   error;   the  second   was  a 
tioabiesome    task    owing    to    the    destruction    of  all    the   necessary 
ncords;  only  in  the  third  is  he  held  to  have  achieved  success.        "^ 
TobaChfln   |6®^.  Died  A.D.  466.  (irundson  of  Toba  Tao,   104o 
whom    he   succeeded   in    452   as   fourth   Emperor  of  the   Northern 
Wei  dynasty.    His   reign    was   uneventful,   and   the  country,  which 
Ittd  been  exhausted  by  the  foreign  wars  of  his  predecessors,  regained 
iti  prosperity.  Canonise<l  as   ^  ^  >C  j^  ^^  • 

Ttoba  Ho-nn    |6  ^  ^  f  §  .    Died   A.D.   338.  Successor  to  Toba  1»4« 
Us,  whose  throne  he  usurpetl  during  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  316. 

VobftHong    |6^^.    Died    A.D.    476.    Son    of   Toba   Chiln,    hWi 
*Ik>b  he  succeeded  in  466,  ut  the  age  of  tw«*lvo,  as  fifth  Emperor 
rf  the  Northern    Wei   dynasty,    uniler   the  regiMicy  of  the  Empress 
Dowsger.   Five  years    later    he  abdicated  in   favour  of  his  son.  and 
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ten  years  after  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  Empress  who  wished 
to  keep   the  supreme  power  in  her  own  hands.  Canonised  as 

iB.  iS^  ^  ^  •  ^®®   ^^^^   Hung^yen. 

1948  Toba  I-lu  ^^^M.*  Died  A.D.  316.  A  Ehan  of  the  % 
g^  turbaned  branch  of  the  Hsien-pi  Tartars,  who  migrated  south- 
wards and  settled  in  Shansi.  In  810  he  seized  ^  jg^  the  District 
of  Tai,  and  in  315  proclaimed  himself  king.  He  was  murdered  in 
the  following  year.  The  name  T'o-po  or  Toba  is  explained  as  j[l 
^  Earth  Lord,  earth  being  the  chosen  element  of  the  Yellow 
Emperor  from  whom  the  House  of  Toba  claimed  descent. 

1949  Toba  Euei  |g  ^  J^ .  Died  A.D.  409.  A  fugitive  from  the  Tai 
State  on  its  partition  by  Fu  Chien  (see  Toha  Shih^i-chien)^  who 
set  himself  up  in  386  as  king  of  the  Wei  State.  He  ruled  well, 
and  by  391  had  annexed  that  part  of  Tai  which  had  been  given 
to  :^  1^  J^  Liu  Wei-ch^du ,  and  had  reduced  the  nomad  tribes. 
By  395  he  had  made  himself  master  of  portions  of  Shansi  and 
Chihli,  but  the  army  he  sent  into  Houan  was  defeated.  By  397 
his  rule  extended  on  the  south-west  to  the  Yellow  River,  and 
eastwards  comprised  about  one-half  of  Chihli.  In  398  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty.  He  was  slain  by 
the  son  of  his  wife*s  sister,  and  canonised  as   ^  "^  ^^ . 

1950  Toba  Shih-i-ohien  :^^if  M^M   ^D.  315—376.  Rightful 

heir  to  Toba  I-lu.  During  the  confusion  which  prevailed  at  his 
father*s  death  he  was  saved  by  his  mother,  who  carried  him  away 
hidden  in  her  baggy  trousers;  and  it  was  held  to  augur  wdl  for 
his  future  career  that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  to  betray  himself 
while  in  that  trying  situation.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  338,  and  introduced  the  Chinese  ayitem  of  administratioii. 
In  366  he  became  embroiled  with  ^K|^j^  Ia^  Wei-ch^to,  a 
Hsiung-nu  in  the  service  of  Fu  Chien  (2),  the  result  being  that 
he  declared   himself  a  vassal  of  the  latter.   Upon   hit   murder  by 
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an    illegitimate   brother    of   hin    heir,    the    Tai    State    was    diyided 
by    Fu    Chiea    betweeu    Liu    Wei-ch'6n   and   his   nephew    ^  jSji 
^    Liu   E*u-jeD.    Toba  Kuei,   the   heir,   escapeil   and   founded   the 
Wei  State. 

Ttoba  Sstk  |g  j^  1^.  Died  A.D.  424.  Sou  of  Toba  Kuei,  whom  1951 
he  succeeded  in  409  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei 
dynasty.  lu  423  he  built  a  wall  some  600  miles  long,  from  5£. 
Hi  Wu-yOan  in  Shausi  to  :^  ||{  Ch^ih-eli'Siig  in  ( -hihli,  iu 
order  to  keep  out  the  ^  ^  Jou-jau  tribe,  by  whose  incursions 
his  reigu  had  been  disturbeil.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  V^  jj^  ^* . 
Tbba  Tao  |6$t]^-  Died  A.D.  452.  Sou  of  Toba  SsO,  whom  1952 
he  succeeded  in  424  as  third  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty. 
In  4S9  he  aunexed  the  Liang'^  State,  and  reduced  the  Yen  State 
to  Tassalage.  Military  operations  were  undertaken  against  the  House 
of  Sung,  and  iu  450  his  forces  were  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  Yang-tsse.  At  home  he  promoted  learning  and  agriculture, 
and  impnrred  the  administration  of  justice.  He  and  his  chief  Minister 
T«^ni  Hao  were  both  infatuated  Taoists,  and  believed  in  alchemy 
and  the  elixir  of  life.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  Ins  own  officers, 
•nd  canonised  as    [tt  IB.  3^  bC  *$' • 

Tohan  Timor  ^  |f^  nA  U^  05  A.D.  1320-1370.  EMrr  brother  1«5:| 
of  lie  Chepe,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1333  as  tenth  and  lust  Emperor 
^  the  Ydan  dynasty,  being  recalled  from  Kuaiigsi  by  Tup  Tiniur*s 
*idow  and  placed  by  her  upon  the  throne.  He  left  the  gurernment 
•■tirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Ministers  Po-yen  (see  T'-t^^o)  and 
fiH^  Sa-tun;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1335,  the 
*W  of  Yen  Timur  (see  Achnkp'i),  whose  tiaugliter  he  ha«]  marrietl, 
Pwed  together  to  depose  him.  The  plot  was  jletrite«l  and  the 
*Mpirator8  punished  together  with  thrjr  sister.  Po-y»'ii  became 
■w*  powerful  than  ever.  He  .sus|iend«ul  the  piil»lic  examinations 
■■til    1340,    and    devoted    thi'    nioin*y    to  thr   linp'Tial   B«»dy-guanl. 


I 
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Meanwhile  the  coontry  was  in  a  most  disturbed  condition.  In  1336 
the  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  possess  arms;  and  in  1337  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  slay  all  who  bore  the  five  common  surnames, 
^  Li,  ^  Liu,  ^  Chao,  ^  Chang,  and  ^  Wang.  Famines 
were  frequent,  and  in  1344  the  sale  of  o£Bce  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds.  The  Yellow  Ri?er  was  a  constant  source 
of  trouble;  and  as  the  rebel  chieftains  made  headway,  Peking  was 
often  short  of  rice.  Straitened  for  funds,  in  1350  the  Goyernment 
issued  inconvertible  paper-money,  a  step  that  paralysed  trade  and 
reduced  the  people  to  barter.  The  Heir  Apparent  tried  to  depose 
his  father  who  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests  and 
eunuchs.  In  1367  Chu  YiQan-chang,  who  held  the  Yang-tsze  valley, 
felt  strong  enough  to  send  an  expedition  to  conquer  northern  China. 
In  1368  Peking  fell,  and  with  it  the  Ydan  dynasty.  Canonised  by 
the  Mongols  as  ^  ^ ,  but  usually  known  as  jj^  ^ ,  a  designation 
given  to  him  by  the  Mings. 

Tong  Eing-sing.  See  T'ang  T*iDg-8hn. 

1954  Tou  Chien-te  ^  ^  ^.  A.D.  573-621.  A  successful  Shantung 
rebel,  who  in  618  set  up  as  king  of  Hsia,  a  title  confirmed  by 
the  Throne  on  his  slayiug  YH-wSn  Hua-chi.  Aided  by  P'ei  ChQ, 
he  organised  a  regular  government,  and  by  his  mild  rule  extended 
his  power  over  most  of  Shantung  and  parts  of  Chihli  and  Honan. 
He  allied  himself  with  the  Turkic  nation  and  with  Wang  Shih- 
ch^ung;  but  failing  to  relieve  the  latter,  he  was  routed  by  the  T^ang 
armies,  captured,  and  beheaded. 

1955  Tou  Hou  ^  ^.  (1)  The  Empress  Tou,  consort  of  the  Emperor 
W6n  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  B.C.  179. 

(2)  Also  of  the  Emperor  Chang  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  A.D.  79. 

(3)  Also  of  the  Emperor  Huan  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  A.D.  165. 

(4)  Also  of  the  Emperor  Eao  Tsu  of  the  Pang  dynasty,  A.D.  618 
(see  Ton  I). 
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Toa  Hflien   ff  ^   (T.  ^g  j^ ).  Died  A.D.  92.  A  great  grandson   195« 

of  Ton   Jnng,   and  elder  brother   of  the  second  Empress  Tou  (see 

Tou  Hou)^  through  whose  influence  he  received  a  military  command. 

Upon    the    death    of   the   Emperor    in    A.D.    88    he    attcmpteti    to 

aanssinate  a  prot^e  of  the  Empress,   of  whom    he   was  jealous, 

and  for  this  he  was  confined  to  the  palace  precincts.  Fearing  that 

he  would  be  put  to  death  —    his  own  father  had  been  executed  — 

he  Tolnuteered  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Turkic  tribes 

to  the  north  of  Mongolia  who  were  then  giving  trouble.  In  conjunction 

^^    SfC  f^    E^Dg   Ping,    he   inflicted   a  severe   defeat  upon    the 

Turkic    Khan    at    i^  ^  |lj    Chi-lo-shan.   He   pursued  the  fljiug 

enemy  for  a  thousand  mileq  beyond  the  frontier  and  set  up  a  trophy 

at  ff^  ff^  |i|  Yen-jan-shan ,  whore  the  following  inscription,  written 

by    the   famous  historian   Pan   Ku,  was  carved  upon  the  rock:   *- 

*K>ur  trained  soldiery  came  hither  on  a  campaign  against  barbarian 

hordes.    We  chastised  Turkic  insolence  and  restored  our  supremacy 

in   this   distant  land.    Across   these    vast   plains  they  went  back  to 

thmr  northern  home,  while  our  splendid  troops  set  up  this  trophy 

that  the  achievements  of  our  glorious  Emperor  should  be  heard  of 

ten  thousand   generations   hence.**   On    returning   to   (4iinH  he  was 

loaded  with  honours  and  met  his  nephew,  the  voun^  Emperor  Ho 

Ti,  rather  as  an  equal  than  as  a  subject.  His  ambitious  demeanour 

ilanned   the  youthful  sovereign ,  a  boy  of  bart*lj  t'ourt(*en ;  and  he 

vii  accordingly   depriveil   of  his   command    and   banished  with  his 

kinimen  to  his  feudal  possessions,  where  he  was  so  strictly  watched 

d>st  at  length  he  committed  suicide. 

'^^   Wis  (T.   55  if).  l>ied  A.D.  582.  A  militury  onmmander    1957 
isder  the    N.  Chou    dynasty,    who   in    561    was    onnoblrii  as   Duke 
ttd  in  562  became  Comniandcr-in-rliii-f.  He  hn<l  a  Ix^iiitifiil  daughter, 
who  was  veiy  fond  of  readin^^  the   /iin,mtp/iit\^  .•/'  /\tnn»us    Wi*n,iru, 
»■  581,    when    the   first    Emperor   of  the  Sui  dynasty  rlfiinie<l   the 


« 
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throne,  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
saying,  *^Why  am  I  not  a  man  that  I  could  do  somethiug  for  his 
Majesty?'*  She  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  Li  YUan,  first  Emperor 
of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

1968  Tou  Jung  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  B.C.  16- A.D.  62.  A  native  of  P*iug- 
ling  in  Shensi,  and  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Tou  Euang-kuo.  He  served  under  the  usurper  Wang  Mang  until 
the  latter*s  final  defeat,  when  he  owned  allegiance  to  Liu  Hsflan 
and  received  an  appointment  to  look  after  the  subject  nations  in 
the  far  west.  [Jpon  the  fall  of  Liu  Hsflan  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
the  new  Emperor  Euang  Wu  Ti  with  a  letter  of  submission  and 
a  present  of  horses,  in  return  for  which  he  was  made  Governor 
of  Liang^-chou  in  modern  Eansuh  and  later  on  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  In  A.D.  59,  the  year  after  the  accession  of 
the  'Emperor  Ming  Ti,  a  second  cousin  of  his  was  executed  for 
misbehaviour,  and  he  received  permission  to  retire  into  private  life. 
Canonised  as 

1969  Tou  Ku  ^  0  (T.  ^  -j^ ).  Died  A.D.  88.  Nephew  of  Tou 
Jung.  He  rose  to  high  military  command  under  the  Emperor  Ming 
Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  a  campaign  in  Central  Asia  which  the  Emperor  projected  in 
order  to  rival  the  military  exploits  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne. 
Tou  Eu  succeeded  in  capturing  the  modern  Hami,  from  which 
point  the  expeditions  of  Pan  Ch^ao  were  organised.  Canonised  as  ^. 

1960  Tou  Euang-kuo  ^  ^  g  (T.  ^^ ).  2nd  cent  B.C.  At 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  poverty,  he  was  offered 
for  sale  to  several  families  and  was  at  length  bought  by  a  charcoal- 
burner  at  ^  ^.I-y&iig  ill  Honan.  His  master  and  family  perishiog 
in  a  landslip,  he  consulted  a  soothsayer  who  told  him  that  some 
day  he  would  be  a  Marquis,  and  forthwith  set  out  for  Ch^Ang-an. 
Tliere    he   heard   that  the   new  Empress,  consort  of  the   Emperor 
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Wte  Ti|   had   ihe  same   surname   as   his  own;   in  fact  she  turned 

ont  to   be  his  sister,   to   whom  he  eventually  succeeded  in  making 

himself  known.    He   and   his   brother   were   taken   into   the   palace 

and    their    education    was  properly   attended   to,   and   in    156  Tou 

Koaog-kuo  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  Canonised  as   ^. 

Ton  Mo  "^%  {T^-  %^  or  ^^)    A.D.    1196-1280.   A  1961 

natiTe    of    flC  ^    Fei-hsiaug    in    (.'hihli,   who   at  the  end   of  the 

Chin^  dynasty    retired    to    Ta-ming   and   devoteil   himself  to  study, 

together   with  HsQ   H6ng  and    Vao  Shu.   Eublai   Khan,  while  still 

a  Priocef  sent  messengers   to   invite  him,  upon  which  he  changed 

his  name  from   ^    Ghieh  to  Mo.  lie  was  however  discovered,  and 

impressed  on  Kublai  Khan  the  necessity  of  sincerity  and  uprightness 

•0  the  foundation  of  good  government.  He  returue<I  to  Ta-ming  a 

State   pensioner,  but  on  the  accession  of  Kublai  he  was  summoned 

to   Court  and  was  appointed  an  Expositor  in  the  Uan-lin  College. 

Ha    recommended    Hsd    H^ng    and   Shih  T'ien-ts^,   and   denounced 

the  self-seeking  narrow  policy  of  the   I^Iinister    ^  ^  j^   Wang 

Wte-t*ung.  He  soon  retired  in  ill-health,  but  was  once  more^called 

to  the  capital   on  the  fall  of  Wang  WSn-t'ung  in   1262,  when  he 

mged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education.  He  was 

often  likened  to  Chi  An;  and  Kublai  said  that  if  the  heart  of  Tou 

Mo   and    the    head    of   Yao   Shu   were   united   in    one   person,    the 

itsolt  would  be  a  perfect  man.  Canonised  as    ^  ili  ■ 

Tta  Shn-hsiang  ^^^    (T.   ^  iti])    Sth   cent.   AD.  A  1963 

utive  of  ^  J||[  Fu-fSng  in  Sheusi,  who  was  a  poet  and  official 
uder  the  T*ang  dynasty.  His  eiglit  sons  were  also  poets,  and  their 
poens  were  issoed  under  the  title  of   ^  ^  ^  • 

HoaTB'an  ^  |^  (T.   ff$  4* ).    A.n.   734- Ti>3.   k   corrupt  iwa 

Viaifter  under  the  Emperor  Te  Tsnn^  of  the  T'aii^  tiynastj.  lie 
■tadied  law  in  his  youth,  and  rostr  to  l>e  u  Supervisiiiir  Censor,  a 
peit  in  which  his  bold  remonstrances  gaineil  tor  liiiii  ^reat  influence. 
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Iq  789  he  was  called  to  the  Cooncil  of  State,  where  his  want  of 
learaing  at  once  became  conspicuous.  He  distributed  posts  among 
his  relatiyes  and  by  his  inquisitorial  measures  made  himself  a  terror 
to  all.  After  four  years  of  power  he  was  impeached  for  corruption 
and  banished  to  a  petty  magistracy  in  Euangtung.  Lu  Chih,  whom 
he  had  falsely  accused ,  tried  in  vain  to  save  him  from  the  yengeance 
of  the  eunuchs;  but  they  were  too  strong,  and  he  was  forced  to 
commit  suicide. 

1964  Tou  Wu  W  ^  (T-  ;^  ^  )•  l>ied  A.D.  167.  Great  great  grandson 
of  Tou  Jung.  It  was  said  that  when  he  was  bom  his  mother  gave 
birth  at  the  same  time  to  a  snake,  which  was  set  free  in  the  woods. 
At  her  death  a  snake  was  seen  to  enter  the  house,  knock  its  head 
against  the  co£Bn,  and  after  shedding  tears  of  blood,  to  disappear 
as  it  had  come.  In  165  his  eldest  daughter  became  Empress,  and 
he  himself  was  raised  to  high  rank  as  Keeper  of  the  City  Gates. 
When  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti  came  to  the  throne  in  167  as  a  boy 
of  12,  Tou  Wu's  daughter  acted  as  Regent,  and  showered  further 
favours  upon  her  father,  ennobling  him  as  Marquis.  He  then  joined 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  powerful  eunuch  ^  |^  Ts'ao 
Chieh;  but  the  latter  got  wind  of  his  intentions,  seized  the  Empress 
and  the  Imperial  seal,  and  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Tou 
Wu,  who  thereupon  committed  suicide. 

1965  Tou  Ting  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  B.C.  140.  Son  of  a  cousin 
of  Tou  Euang-kuo,  brother  to  the  Empress  Tou  Hou  (1).  He  aerred 
under  the  Emperor  Ching  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  became  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  He  acquired  great 
influence,  and  it  was  due  to  his  remonstrances  thatCh^ao  Ts^o  was 
put  to  death.  When  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  came  to  the  throne  the 
Imperial  favour*  was  transferred  to  [Q  (^  T*ien  Fte,  who  was 
his  Majesty's  uncle,  and  Tou  Ying  found  himself  gradually  more 
and  more  neglected.    At  the  same  time  he  managed  to  incur  the 
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n0W  Minister's  resentineDt  by  openly  defending  a  colleague  who 
had  used  insoltiug  language  to  kirn;  the  upshot  being  that  ho  was 
accused  of  having  forged  the  late  Emperor's  will  and  was  put  to 
death. 

Ton  Ytt-Ohfln  W  ^  ^^^  ^  Ul )  lOth  ceut.  A.D.  A  natiye  1966 
of  Yfl-yang  in  Chihli,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Censor.  He  founde<l 
nnmerous  public  schools  and  advanced  many  poor  scholars,  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  having  had  five  sons,  ail  of  whom  took  the 
highest  literary  honours  at  the  public  examinations,  and  were  known 
It  the  £  ;|^  Five  Cassias  from  a  line  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
their  father  by  F^ng  Tao. 

Tkai  Ya   ^  ^   (T.    -^  ^ ).  Died  B.C.  480.  One  of  the  disciples  1»67 

of  Confncins.    He   was   fluent   in   speech   and   skilful   in  argument, 

bat  his  character  fell  short  of  the  standarti  of  virtui^  estal)Iislied  by 

the  Master.    Confucius  said   of  him,   *'In   choosing   a   man    for   his 

pft   of   speech,    I   have   failed   as   regards   Tsai   Yd.**    On   another 

oecasion,   finding  him   asleep   in   the  daytime,   Confucius  observed, 

''Rotten  wood  cannot  l>e  carvetl,**   —  you  cannot  mako  a  silk  purse 

out  of  a  sow's  ear.  Entering  the  service  of  the  (*h*i  State  he  became 

nixed  up  in  the  revolt  of  Ch'en  Heng  and  T'ieii  Ch'an^,  and  was 

pQt  to  death   with   all   his   family.    His   tablet   now   stands   in   the 

Conhciaa  Temple. 

ftfliCh'dn  ^«Je  (T.  #  9|)t.  If.  :^  f  an.l  ^  ^  ).  A.D.  UMlS 
1167-1230.  Son  of  Ts'ai  Vuan-tinj^.  A  native  t»f  CliitMi-yang  in 
rihkien.  He  accompanied  his  oxiled  father  to  Hunan,  and  on  tht* 
^h  of  the  latter  in  1198  he  retired  to  a  lift'  of  scilusion  and 
<Mv  among  the  mountain:).  Residi^s  t«'ncl)inir  a  lurj^o  iiuiiiUt  of 
'iieiples  he  found  time  to  write  tlie  ^^  H^-  ^-  u  oonttnentary 
■pOD  the  Cannh  of  IJisft.ru,  wliich  is  still  thr  stan«lapl  tt*xt-l)ook 
far  students.  He  also  composed  tht*  "^^  ^  'r  IH)^  P^  fiA  *  ^  ^ork 
bsed   upon    the  famous    jf^  ^     Wn'tini/  "/  A",  and  ilealin^  with 
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numbers  as  factors  in  the  universe  and  in  the  life  of  man.  He  had 

been   a   disciple,   like   his   father,  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  it  was  he  who 

soothed    the   dying   hours  of  that  great  man.  He  was  canonised  as 

^  IE »  and  in  1437  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

1969  Ts'ai  Ch'ien  ^  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1809.  A  notorious  pirate  of 
Fuhkien,  who  for  many  years  harried  the  coasts  of  Chehkiang, 
Fuhkien,  Euangtung,  and  Formosa,  raiding  important  cities  and 
fighting  pitched  battles  with  the  Imperial  Admiral  Li  Ch'ang-k^ng. 
Owing  to  the  traitorous  supineness  of  the  Fohkien  authorities  he 
obtained  fine  ships  and  ample  supplies,  and  he  was  aided  until 
1800  by  the  Annamese. 

1970  Ts'ai  Ching  ^  jj^  of  >^  P^  Hsd-m^n.  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  man 
of  the  people,  in  whose  dwelling  Wang  YQan  took  up  his  abode 
when  he  wandered  eastwards  to  seek  a  hermit's  life.  Under  Waug*8 
teaching  he  attained  to  the  condition  of  an  Immortal.  See  Ma  Ku. 

1971  T8*ai  Ching  ^  ]^  (T.  jt^)-  A.D.  1046-1126.  A  native  of 
fill  ^  Hsien-yu  in  Fuhkien,  and  elder  brother  of  Ts'ai  Pien. 
Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1070,  he  rose  to  be  Prefect  of  E'ai- 
fSng  Fu.  In  1085  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
by  supporting  her  regency,  and  that  of  Sstl-ma  Eaang  by  his 
skilful  administration  of  the  corv4e  system  in  his  Prefecture.  In  1094 
he  became   President  of  the  Board   of  Revenue,   and  immediately 

I, 

■ 

leagued  himself  with  his  brother  and  Chang  Tun  to  min  Ssfl-ma 
Euaug  and  his  party;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Hui 
Tsuug  he  was  ordered  to  the  provinces  as  Prefect,  and  on  hii 
refusal  to  go  he  was  degraded.  However  in  1101  he  was  again  in 
o£Bce  and  soon  obtained  control  of  the  administration,  being 
appointed  Lord  High  Chamberlain  in  1107.  He  ruled  harshly,  filling 
all  posts  with  his  own  men,  and  making  oppressive  changes  in 
the  salt  gabelle  and  coinage,  while  his  aggressive  frontier,  policy 
led  to  expensive  wars.  He  became  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
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wiM  ennobled  ai  Dnke.  He  revenged  himself  on  his  opponents  by 
baring  their  names,  including  that  of  Sstt-roa  Euang,  engraved 
upon  a  stone  tablet  as  ^^traitors,"  and  by  debarring  their  sons  from 
holding  oflBce  near  the  capital.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  in  1106 
led  to  the  destrnction  of  the  tablet  and  to  the  nominal  degradation 
of  Ts^ai  Ching,  who  returned  however  to  power  in  the  following 
year.  After  a  further  career,  varied  by  periods  of  retirement  and 
disgrace,  in  1124  he  became  Minister  for  the  fourth  time.  Old  and 
blind,  he  left  everything  to  his  son  ^(jj^  T^ao,  who  so  mismanaged 
the  finances  that  within  a  few  months  he  was  forced  once  more 
to  retire.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  ('h'in  Tsung  he  was 
denonnce<l  and  degraded,  dying  on  his  way  to  some  petty  provincial 
post  and  leaving  behind  him  a  name  execratetl  in  history  as  ^  j^ 
:^  "g"   Chief  of  the  Six  Traitors. 

T8*ai  Ch'ing  ^  ;^  (T.  ^/^  ^.  H.  J^jj  j^).  A.D.  1453-1508.  1»72 
A  native  of  Chin-chiang  in  Fuhkicn,  who  graduateil  .is  rfiin  nhih 
in  1484  and  entered  upon  an  official  career.  ({<*  rosp  to  be  Literary 
Chancellor  of  Kiangsi  in  1506,  but  his  chief  fame  is  ^torived  from 
his  literary  achievements.  He  is  the  author  of  the  ^  ^j/^  ^  ^|  , 
an  exegetical  work  on  the  Cnuou  of  Ch'iwjt^K,  which  is  still  recognised 
as  a  standani  text-book.  He  also  wrote  the  |'l]  ^  ^  ^|  .  a  similar 
work  on  the  FoNr  Hookf.  He  was  canonised  as  '^  ^f ,  and  in 
1724  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
Tg*ai  CJh*0  ^  fit  (T.  |$jE)-  nth  cent.  A.D.  \  native  of  1973 
Chin-chiang  in  Puhkien,  who  was  renuirkahle  as  a  youth  for  his 
high  spirit  and  fearless  disposition,  ifraduatini;  as  chin  ahih  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  Want;  An-shih,  an^l 
subsequently  rose  to  \\\m\\  rank.  In  1087  he  tell  into  disgrace 
through  the  misconduct  ot'  a  y^mn^er  hrotlifr  and  w:m  Imni^hcNl  to 
Hsin-chou  in  Kuantrtun^.  whither  he  wa>4  accoinp  mied  by  hia 
son    ^  §    P*i-pa    (liuilar).    TIh'V   kept  a   v»»ry  cU  vt-r  parrot;  and 
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whenever  the  father  strack  a  gong  to  summon  his  son,  the  bird 
wonld  imitate  the  servants  and  shriek  out  *T4-pa!  P4-pa!**  But 
the  boy  died,  and  the  gong  was  no  longer  heard.  One  day  some 
one  struck  it  by  accident,  and  immediately  the  parrot*s  cry  of 
*T4-pa!**  was  heard  resounding  through  the  house.  At  this  the  old 
man  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  the  following  lines: 

The  parrot  calls  him  as  of  yore, 

Though  P4-pa's  earthly  days  are  o'er 

Together,  to  this  distant  shore. 

We  crossed,  but  shall  return  no  more! 

Ere  long  the  father  had  followed  his  son;  however  in  1094  his 
rank  was  restored  and  he  was  canonised  as  Jq»  '^ . 
1974  T8*ai  Hsiang  ^^  (T.  #^).  A.D.  1011-1066.  A  native 
of  f|l|  j^  Hsien-yu  in  Fubkien ,  who  distinguished  himself  as  poet 
and  official  under  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
He  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  was  canonised 

1976  T8*ai  Hsin  ^  |ff  (T.  3^  ^.  H.  :g  llj).  A.D.  1707—1800. 
A  nati?e  of  Chang-p^u  in  Fubkien,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in 
1736  but  soon  retired  for  several  years  to  wait  upon  hia  aged 
mother.  From  1788  to  1785  he  was  a  Grand  Secretary,  and  much 
trusted  by.  the  Emperor  Ch^en  Lung.  He  compiled  the  ^  j(^  ^, 
^  digest  of  the  teachings  of  famous  philoeopheia  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  he  also  published  a  collection  of 
poems  and  essays.  At  his  death  the  Emperor  paUidy  recorded  the 
benefit  that  he  and  his  brothers  had  gained  in  their  youth  from 
Ts^ai  Hsin's  teachings.  Canonised  as  ^  ^  i  ftod  included  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies. 

1976  Ts'ai  Luan  ^  ^ .  4th  and  5tii  cent  A.D.  Dmnghter  of  Wa  Mtog. 
She  studied  the  black  art   under   ^  ^  Haiii  Yingi  daughter  o; 
T  ^  "^'"S  1 9  ^^^  taught  her  father.  She  manied  a  aum  nam 
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^  jH    WAii   Hfliao,   and   being   very   poor  she   managed   to  earn 

m 

money  by  making  copies  of  a  dictionary  of  rhymes,  which  she 
•old.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  she  and  her  husband  went 
up  to  heaven  on  a  pair  of  white  tigers. 

TB'aiLan    ^^    (T.    ift#).    Died    A.D.    114.    A   native  of   1^77 
Kaei-yang    in    Eueichoa,    who    in    A.D.    75  entered   the   Imperial 
palace  and  in  89  became  chief  eunuch  nnder  the  Emperor  Ho  Ti. 
He   was   a  clever  fellow  and   anxious  to  study,   and   whenever  he 
was  off  duty  he  would  shut  himself  up  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
ha  who  first  substituted  silk   and   ink   for  the   bamboo  tablet  and 
stylos;   and    he  subsequently  invented   paper,  which  he  made  from 
bark,   tow,  old  linen,   fish-nets,  etc.  For  his  long  years  of  service 
the  Empress  Dowager  caused  him  to  be  ennobled  in  114  as  Marquis, 
and   he  was   also   appointed   Lord    High   Chamberlain.   He   was   no 
fiivonrite  however  with  the  Empress:  and  when  his  patroness,  the 
Empress  Dowager,  died,  the  former  began  to  intrigue  against  him. 
Thereupon    he   formally   bathed,   and   after  solemnly   adjusting   his 
hat  and  robes  of  State  he  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison. 
TlHdPien    ^  -f;     (T.    yt  M)     ^'^'    1054-1112.   Graduated   1078 
with   his   elder  brother  Ts^ai   Ching,   and  as  son-in-luw   to   Wang 
An-flhih,  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1086  he  went  on  a   mission  to 
the  Kitan   Tartars,   and   rose   by    1094   to   be   a  Minister  of  State. 
His  mild    humble  manner  concealed  a  vindictive  hatred  of  all  who 
Jingraed    with    him,    and    on    the   accession   of  the   Emperor   Hui 
I^ong   he   was   repeatedly    deuounceil   and   degraded,   but   ere  long 
^  was   again   in   high   confidential   oflSce.    In    1105  he  objecteil  to 
Uie   employment  of  the   eunuch   T'uug   Kuan   on  the  frontier,  and 
^>a   caused   him  to  be  sent  for  a  time  to  Honau:  but  after  a  few 
y^^m  he  was  placed  in  command  at    ^  jjf^    Chen-tung,  where  ho 
**d.  Canonised  as   ^  j£ . 

Shih-yHan  |g||fl:  i^  (T.   ilij  Z    H.   i^^^c^)-  »«'» 
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A.D.  1683-1734.  The  son  of  ^  ^  Ts^ai  Pi,  a  noted  educationalist 
of  Fuhkien.  He  was  for  some  years  private  secretary  to  Chang  Po- 
hsing.  In  1709  he  graduated  as  chin  shih^  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  the  youth  of  his  native  province.  In  1723  the  Emperor 
Tung  Ch^ng  summoned  him  to  Peking  to  be  tutor  to  the  young 
Princes,  and  he  discharged  his  duties  so  faithfully  as  to  receive  a 
special  memorial  notice  from  the  aged  Emperor  Ch4en  Lung  in 
1795.  He  wrote  on  ethics,  compiled  biographies,  and  edited  poems, 
his  best  known  works  being  the  collection  of  essays  entitled  ^ 
I&  ^  ^  ^.  a°d  the  :^  E  ^  ^  #  ^  #.  a  biographical 
collection  of  which  Chu  Shih  was  joint  author.  Canonised  as  ^  m  . 

1980  T8*ai  Shu  Tu  ^  ;^  ^ .  12th  cent.  B.C.  Younger  brother  of 
Wu  Wang.  He  joined  in  the  plot  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  the 
throne,   which   was   crushed  by  Chou  Eung.  See  Kuan  Shu  Hsien. 

1981  T8*ai  Shun  ^  Hg  (T.  ^  i^ ).  1st  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  An- 
ch^fing  in  Honan,  famous  as  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety. 
When  he  was  once  absent  on  the  hills  gathering  firewood,  his 
mother  happened  to  want  him  and  bit  her  finger,  upon  which  he 
felt  a  pain  in  his  heart  and  forthwith  hurried  home  (see  Tseng 
Ts^an),  On  another  occasion,  after  her  death,  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  village  and  their  house  was  threatened.  Ts*ai  Shun  flung  himself 
upon  his  mother's  coffin  and  uttered  loud  cries  to  heaven;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  fire  skipped  their  house,  while  all  the 
neighbours*  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  EUs  mother  had 
been  very  much  afraid  of  thunder,  so  whenever  it  thundered  he 
would  rush  out  and  weep  at  her  grave,  at  which  the  thunder  would 
cease.  An  official  post  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refoaed  it,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  leave  his  mother's  tomb. 

1982  T8*ai  Te-chin  ^  ^  #  (T.  f^  j^).  18th  oent.  A.D.  A  scholar 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Book  of  RiU»^  on  which 
he  published  the   ifi  IS  4^  ||,  the   jjjB  ^  :4>^  ||.  ud  the  jft 
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•  GQt  own  demeanour  was  stricilj  modelled  opoD  the  proprieties 
M  set  forth  in  this  ancient  classic. 

T**ai  Yen  ^fjfi  (T.  ;^  jJS).  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  daughter  W83 
of  the  statesman  Ts*ai  Yung,  who  when  on  her  way  to  be  married 
to  a  man  named  f^^f^  Wei  Cheung,  was  carried  off  to  the  north 
by  a  Turkic  tribe  and  remainecf  in  captivity  for  twelve  years.  She 
was  ransomed  by  Ts*ao  Ts'ao,  and  given  a  second  time  in  marriage 
to  a  captain  in  his  army  named  ^  jf^  Tung  Ssti.  The  latter 
committed  some  crime  for  which  he  was  sentence<l  to  death,  but 
he  was  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  his  wife.  She  was  specially 
noted  for  her  skill  in  music. 

Ti'ai  Yin  ^flf'.  Ist  cent.  A.D.  An  envoy  sent  to  India  by  ^^Hi 
the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  A.D.  61,  to  bring 
back  a  golden  image,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  revealed  to 
his  Majesty  in  a  dream.  He  was  accompanied  by  ^  ^  Ch*in 
Ching,  X^  Wang  Tsun,  and  fifteen  others,  and  returned  in 
67  with  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists  and  several  native 
teachers ,  including  Eashiapmadanga. 

Ti^  Ytlan-ting   il  7C  ^    (T.   ^  M     H     BS  Ul)    A.D.  1»* 

1135 — 1198.  A  native  of  Chien-yang  in  Fuhkieu.  Declining  to 
enter  upon  a  public  career  he  spent  his  life  over  books  as  a  friend 
and  fellow-worker  of  the  great  Chu  Hsi.  Hia  teachings  however 
nised  up  enemies  against  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  propagating 
fijae  doctrines.  He  was  banisheil  to  Tao-chou  in  Hunan  and  proceede<l 
thither  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  his  son  Ts'ai  Cli*en.  He  was 
eanonised  as  ^  |[|| ,  and  in  1530  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the 
Confucian  Temple. 

TWd  Yung   ^  g     (T.    >fg  P^).    A.D.    133-192.   A    native   of  1«S« 
Cb*to*liu   in   Honan,    said  to  have  been  a  re-iiuarnation  of  Chang 
Btog,    the    features    of    the    two    being    so    niuoli    alike.    He    was 
distinguished   as  a  youth  for  his   filial  piety  ami  In.^  love  of  study. 

4» 
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Entering  public  life  he  rose  by  170  to  be  a  Reviser  in  the  department  of 
historiography.  He  was  employed  among  other  things  in  superintending 
the  work  of  engraving  the  authorised  text  of  the  Five  Classics^ 
which  he  wrote  out  on  stone  in  red  ink  for  the  workmen  to  cut. 
In  175  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  cabal,  and  being  accused 
of  magical  practices  was  thrown  into  prison  and  condemned  to 
death.  This  punishment  was  commuted  to  that  of  having  his  hair 
pulled  out,  coupled  with  banishment  to  Eansnh.  He  reached  £ 
1^  Wu-yiian  in  Inner  Mongolia;  but  it  was  represented  to  the 
Emperor  that  his  work  on  the  annals  of  the  E.  Han  dynasty  had 
been  very  valuable,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  pardoned. 
He  then  appears  to  have  led  a  wandering  life,  mostly  as  a  refugee 
in  the  Wu  State,  until  the  year  189  when  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti 
died  and  Tung  Gho  summoned  him  to  take  office.  At  first  he 
declined  on  the  ground  of  sickness.  Tung  Cho  however  would  hear  of 
no  refusal  and  forced  him  to  accept  office,  rapidly  promoting  him 
to  the  highest  posts  and  transferring  him  firom  one  to  another  in 
an  unprecedented  manner.  He  had  just  been  ennobled  as  Marquis 
when  Tung  Cho  himself  fell,  and  for  words  of  regret  which  he 
thoughtlessly  uttered  he  was  once  more  thrown  into  prison  where 
he  died  in  spite  of  great  efforts  to  obtain  his  release*  He  was  a 
hard  drinker  and  consumed .  daily  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
wine,  earning  for  himself  the  nickname  of  the  Drunken  Dragon. 
He  was  an  excellent  musician,  on  one  occasion  £uhioning  a  lute 
out  of  a  half-burnt  firebrand,  on  another  a  flute  out  of  a  bamboo 
lance-handle.  See   Wang  T$^an. 

1987  T8*an  Ts'ung  ^  |^  -  A  descendant  of  the  Tdlow  Emperor.  He 
became  the  first  king  of  ^   Shu,  modem  Ssttch'iian. 

1988  Tsang  Li-t*ang   ^|g^    (T.    I^fii).    18th    oent    A.D.    A 
brother  of  Tsang  Yung,  and  an  enthuaiastio  atndeiit.  He  wrote  on 

the  Shno  Wen  (see  Hsu  Shin)  and  publiflhed  •  volume  of  ezamplet 

* 
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of  filial  piety,  gaining  a  great  repataiion  by  his  own  kind  treatment 
of  his  parents  whom  he  supported  when  in  poverty. 
Tumg  Ua    ^^    {T.    l^ij^).    A.    native    of    Kiangsu    who  1989 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  A.D.  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  upon  the  Classics. 

Tteng  Tung    ^J^    ( ^-  ^  )•    18^>i    ^^^^^    A.D.   Grandson   of  1990' 
Tsang  Lin,  and  a  Toluminous  writer  on  classical  subjects. 
Tto'ang  Chiell    ^  ^ .    The    legendary    inventor    of   the  art  of  1991 
writing,  also  known  as    ^  j^  •  He  is  said  to  have  had  four  eyes 
and  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  a  written  language  from  the  markings 
of  birds*  claws  upon  the  sand.  Previous  to  this,  mankind  had  no 
other  system   than  a   rude  method   of  knotted  cords  for  recording 
events  or  communicating  with  each  other  at  a  distance.  Upon  the 
aehievement  of  his  tasl^  the  sky  rained  grain  and  evil  spirits  mourned 
by   night   He   and  Chfl  Sung  are  now  worshipped  as   ^  fj/jf   the 
patron  saints  of  written  characters. 

Tliimg  Wu  Wang.  See  Liu  YH. 

Tmo  Fa  ^  ^.  B.G.  lOOO.  The  charioteer  of  Mu  Wang,  whose  1992 
eight  steeds  he  drove  on  his  master's  famous  journey  to  the  west. 
TMU>  Chi-ludang  ^  ^  jfp^..  Died  A.D.  1461.  A  eunuch  of  1993 
^Pl  Lnan-chou  in  Ghihli,  who  rose  through  Wang  ('bdn,  and  in 
1436  went  as  army  inspector  on  campaigns  against  the  rebels  of 
H  jll  Lu-ch'uan,  J[]  H  ^  Uriaugha,  and  Fuhkien.  In  1457 
he  aided  Shih  HAng  to  re-instate  the  Emperor  Ving  Trtuug  and  so 
obtained  equal  power  with  Shih.  The  two  waged  war  against  the 
Cenaors  and  attacked  Li  Hsien  and  his  friends,  which  estranged 
ilie  Emperor  from  them.  The  fall  of  Shih  H^iig  terrifitMl  Ts'ao  into 
plotting  rebellion  with  his  adoptetl  sou  Ts'ao  ^  Ch'iti.  The  plot 
was  revealed  just  in  time,  and  after  a  night's  fighting  at  the  palace 
gaff  their  forces  deserte<l  them.  Ts^ao  Ch'in  coinniitteil  suicide, 
aiui  his  father  was  seized  and  publicly  disembowelled. 
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^  1994  Ts'ao  Chih  l|f  ;fj|  (T.  -f-^).  A.D.  192-232.  Third  son  of 
Ts'ao  Ts'ao.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  already  excelled  in  composition , 
so  much  so  that  his  father  thought  he  mast  be  a  plagiarist;  but 
he  settled  the  question  by  producing  off-hand  poems  on  any  given 
theme.  Hsieh  Ling-yiin  said  in  reference  to  him,  '*If  all  the  talent 
in  the  world  were  represented  by  10,  Ts'ao  Ghih  would  have  8, 
I  should  have  1,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  1  between  them.*'  There 
is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion ,  at  the  bidding  of  his  elder  brother 
Ts^ao  P'ei  who  was  then  first  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  he 
composed  an  impromptu  stanza  while  walking  only  seven  steps; 
and  his  name  and  that  of  Ts^ao  Ts'ao  have  been  added  by  courtesy 
to  the  list  of  the  Seven  Geniuses  of  the  Chien-an  period  (see  Hfii 
Kan).  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  father,  until  he  made  a 
serious  mistake  on  a  campaign  against  Sun  Ch^tlan  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  Under  the  reign  of  his  brother  he  was  ennobled 
as  Prince,  but  was  never  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public  aflEairs 
and  died  of  chagrin  in  consequence.  Author  of  the  ^IQ  ~|^  — *  ^ , 
a  work  on  the  sounds  of  characters.  He  was  canonised  as  J^  ^. 
and  is  sometimes  known  as   ^  J^  ^ . 

1996  Ts'ao  Ching-tsung  ^  ^^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  457-508.  A 

native  of  Hsin-yeh  in  Honan,  who  as  a  youth  distinguished  himself 
by  his  boldness  in  the  hunting-field  and  entered  upon  a  military 
career.  After  serving  under  the  Liu  Sung  and  Southern  Ch*i  dynasties, 
in  502  he  aided  Hsiao  Yen  to  mount  the  throne  as  first  Emperor 
of  the  Liang  dynasty,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  high  office; 
and  for  farther  brilliant  services  against  the  Northern  Weis  he 
was  ultimately  ennobled  as  Duke.  Canonised  as  j(jt» 
1996  T8*ao  Fang  W  ^  CI"-  M  ^^  ^l^-  2S1-274.  Adopted  son 
of  Ts'ao  Jui,  whom  he  succeeded  in  240  as  third  Emperor  of  the 
Wei  dynasty.  His  real  origin  was  never  known,  the  strictest  secrecy 
being    preserved   in  the  palace  as  to  his  fiunily  and  antecedents. 
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On  reaching  manhood  he  sank  into  utter  sensaalism,  and  in  254 
he  was  quietly  deposed  as  unfit  to  rule.  He  then  reverted  to 
his  title  of  Prince  of  Ch4,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  ^ 
|§|^  ^ .   He   was  canonised   as    j|^  ^ ,  and   is  known  in  history 

Tk^ao  Fa-h8iDg  ^  %  H-  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  nati?e  of  the  1997 
Principality  of  Wu,  who  was  reckoned  the  greatest  painter  of  his 
day.  Commissioned  by  Sun  Ch'dan  to  paint  a  screen  he  accidentally 
made  a  blot  on  it,  and  then  turned  the  blot  into  a  fly  so  skilfully 
thai  Sun  Ch^tian  tried  to  fillip  it  away.  He  painted  a  picture  of  a 
red  dragon  which  he  had  seen  playing  on  the  surface  of  a  riter; 
and  later  on,  during  a  time  of  drought,  this  dragon  was  brought 
forth  and  cast  into  the  ri?er,  the  result  being  that  rain  fell  immediately 
in  great  quantities. 

Tk'ao  Hon  ^  jg.  Died  A.D.  1079.  The  Empress  Ts'ao,  wife  1998 
of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  During  the 
illness  of  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsung,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
•he  was  appointed  Regent  and  directed  public  aflfairs  with  great 
wisdom,  conferring  with  her  Ministers  from  behind  the  protection 
of  a  curtain.  She  struggled  to  retain  her  power  too  long,  but 
wae  ultimately  forced  to  give  it  up  by  the  unyielding  firmness  of 
Emn  Gh4. 

Ts'ao  Hiien  li^  ^.  6th  and  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  centenarian  of  1999 
Chiang-tu  in  Eiangsu,  who  held  a  literary  appointment  under  the 
Soi  dynasty  but  declined  to  serve  in  a  like  capacity  under  the 
Emperor  T^ai  Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  preferring  a  life  of 
stndy  at  home.  If  however  the  Emperor  met  with  a  difficult  word 
or  phrase  in  his  reading,  he  used  to  send  a  special  messenger  to 
Ti*ao  Hsien  in  order  to  have  it  explained.  Ho  was  celebrated  for 
hie  learning,  especially  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Cliinese  language, 
and   wrote  the    ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  a  treatise  on  etyniolopry,  and  other 
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works.  He  was  also  a  most  successful  teacher,  Li  Shan  being  among 
his  pupils. 

2000  Ts'ao  HsUeh-ch'in  ^  ^  ^ .  1 7th  cent.  A.D.  Reputed  author 
of  the  famous  novel  known  as  The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber. 

2001  Ts'ao  Huan  W  ^  (T.  :^  ^)-  A.D.  245-802.  Grandson  of 
Ts^ao  Ts^ao.  He  succeeded  Ts^ao  Mao  in  260  as  fifth  and  last 
Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  but  was  displaced  by  Sstl-ma  Ten, 
founder  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  who  relegated  him  to  obscurity  as 
Prince  of  Ch'Sn-liu  in  265.  Canonised  as   y^  ^. 

2002  Ts'ao  Jen-hu  W  t^  J^  (T.  |5  ^  ^ .  H.  f^  3^).  Bom  A.D. 
1782.  Graduated  in  1761,  and  rose  to  be  a  Reader  in  the  Grand 
Secretariat.  He  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  mother.  Author 
of  the  -J^  -p  Zl  ^  ^ ,  a  work  on  the  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  seasons,  and  of  a  collection  of 
impromptu  verses,  entitled  ^J^jfe^* 

2003  Ts'ao  Jul  1|f  ^  (T.  tC  #)•  A.D.  205-240.  Son  of  Ts'ao  Pei, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  227  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty. 
As  a  child  he  was  dignified  and  intelligent,  and  quite  won  the 
heart  of  his  famous  grandfather  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  who  declared  that  his 
line  was  safe  for  three  generations.  •  He  was  kind  of  heart;  and 
once  when  out  hunting  with  his  fathec  they  came  across  a  hind 
with  its  fawn ,  and  Ts^ao  P^ei  shot  the  hind  and  bade  his  son  shoot 
the  fawn,  the  latter  burst  into  tears  and  said  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  so.  He  grew  into-  a  handsome  man,  and  when 
he  stood  up  his  beard  touched  the  ground.  But  he  stammered  in 
his  speech  and  spoke  little.  The  country  prospered  though  he  was 
not  fond  of  the  duties  of  government.  Under  his  reign  women  were 
for  the  first  -time  admitted  to  official  life,  and  teTeral  actually  roae 
to  high  office.  No  women  officials  however  have  been  known  since 
the  eighth  century.  Canonised  as    V^  ^  ^. 

2004  T8*ao  Kuo-chiu   9  H  ji  •  ^^^  ^^^  10th  cent  AJD.  One  of  the 
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Eigbt  Immortals  of  Taoism,  of  whom  nothiDg-is  known.  See  Chuvg-li 

Tb'BO  Mao    Hr  ^    (T.    ^  ±).  A.D.   241-260.   Grandson  of  20O5 
Ts'ao    Pei.    At    the    age   of  four  he  was  created   '^^^^, 
and    in   254  he  succeeded   Ts^ao  Fang  as   fourth  Emperor  of  the 
Wei  dynasty*   Known  in  history   by  the  above  title,   and  also  as 

Tk'ao  Mo  9  ^  or  T8*ao  Kuei  ^  j^lj.  7th  cent.  B.C.  A  2006 
general  under  Duke  ^  Chuang  of  the  Lu  State ,  who  was  defeated 
in  three  battles  by  the  forces  of  the  Ch*i  State,  the  result  being 
surrender  of  territory  in  order  to  make  peace.  Howe?er  at  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  States  he  succeeded  in 
frightening  Duke  Huan  (see  Huan  Kung)  into  restoring  the  lost 
territory. 

Tto«aO  O  K^  ^ .  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Daughter  of  a  magician  who  3007 
was  accidentally  drowned,  when  she  was  only  fourteen,  in  the  river 
near  j|^  ^  Shao-hsing  in  Cbehkiang.  After  wandering  for  seventeen 
days  on  its  banks,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  her  father's  corpse, 
■he  threw  herself  into  the  river  and  put  an  en^l  to  her  existence. 
Several  days  later  her  dead  body  rose  to  the  surface,  clasping  in 
its  arms  that  of  her  beloved  father. 

Tt*ao  P*Oi    ^2E    (T.    -^Jjg).   A.D.   188-227.  Son  of  Ts^ao  2008 
Ts^ao.  On   his  fathers  death  in  220  he  declareil  himself  Emperor, 
and   the   throne  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  imbecile  monarch  Hsien 
"n  who  died  in  234.  He  adopteil  Wei  as  the  style  of  his  dynasty, 
and   set   to   work  to  organise  the  odmiuistratioii .  arranging  among 
other  things  the  grades  of  official  rank.  Canonised  as    ^  ^i^*. 
TTaO  Fin    ^^  ^    ('^'     HH^*    ^-^^    930-999.    A    native    of  2009 
Ling-shqu   in  Chihli.  When   a  year  old  his  parents  took  a  forecast 
of  his   future  career   by   placing  before   him   a    variety   of  articles. 
With   his   left   hand    he   clutched    at    a   spear   and    shield,  with  his 
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right  at  a  sacrificial  vase ,  and  shortly  afterwards  caught  hold  of  an 
ofiBcial  seal.  Serving  for  some  years  under  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Later  Chou  dynasty,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  founder 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  whose  empire  he  materially  helped  to  consolidate. 
Prom  A.D.  961  he  followed  the  campaigns  of  ^  ^  j^  Wang 
Ch'Qan-pin,  accompanying  him  in  964  upon  his  expedition  into 
modern  Sstich^uan  and  distinguishing  himself  both  by  military  skill 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  sought  for  books  while  others  were 
intent  upon  ordinary  plunder.  In  975  he  was  seut  to  reduce  Nanking, 
then  held  by  Li  Yii;  but  he  did  not  hurry  on  his  operations,  hoping 
all  the  while  that  Li  Yii  would  surrender.  At  length,  when  all 
was  ready  for  an  attack,  Ts'ao  Pin  pretended  to  fall  ill.  His 
lieutenants  were  in  the  utmost  consternation  and  hastened  to  his 
tent  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  ^*If  only  you  will  all  promise 
me,**  he  said,  "not  to  slay  any  one  unnecessarily  in  the  assault 
upon  this  city,  I  shall  soon  be  well  again.**  The  promise  was 
formally  given;  whereupon  Ts^ao  Pin  arose  from  his  sick  bed,  and 
the  next  day  the  city  was  taken  without  bloodshed.  Ennobled  as 
Duke,  and  canonised  as    |i^  ]^. 

2010  Ts'ao  Shan-t8*ai  'gf  :^  7)^ .  A  famous  guitar-player  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty. 

20U  Ts'ao  Shuang  W  H  (T.  flS  >f|&  ).  Died  A.D.  249.  A  scion  of 
the  Imperial   House  of  Wei,   who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Ming  Ti   while  the   latter  was  Heir  Apparent,  and 
who  was  subsequently  raised  by  his  Majesty  to  high  office.  Persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  seek  military  renown,  he  led  an  expedition  against 
the  rival  House  of  Shu ,  but  was  forced  to  beat  an  ignominioua  retreat. 
After  the-  death  of  Ming  Ti  he  gave  himself  up  to  extravagance  and 
riotous  living,  even  appropriating  some  of  the  concnbinea  of  the  late 
Emperor.  He  also  mixed  himself  up  in  some  treasonable  conspiracy,  on 
the  discovery  of  which  he  was  put  to  death  togetiier  with  all  his  £unily. 
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Tto«ao  Tto'an  ^  $i  (T.  >f|^  tg^).  Died  B.C.  190.  A  natire  of  2012 
Pei  in  Kiangsu.  After  serviDg  as  a  gaol  official  ander  the  Ch^in 
dynaaty,  he  joined  the  fortuues  of  his  fellow-coantrymaD,  Liu  Pang, 
who  WM  then  Duke  of  P^ei.  Serving  with  him  all  through  his 
adfentoroas  career,  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  State  and  was 
ennobled  as  Marquis.  On  the  death  of  Hsiao  Ho  he  took  the  latter'i 
place  as  chief  Minister  and  continued  his  policy  with  unswerving 
fidelity..  He  positively  declined  to  consider  any  deviation  from  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  his  great 
predecessor;  and  when  any  one  came  to  deliberate  in  such  a  sense, 
Ts*ao  Ts*an  would  ply  the  visitor  with  wine  until  he  was  too  drunk 
to  begin  the  subject.  Canonised  as   ^. 

Tto'ao  T8*ao    ff  ^  or  Ts'ao  Chi-U  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ .  2013 

Baby  name  [1^  ^)*  A.D.  155  —  220.  A  native  oi'  Pei  in  modern 
Kiangsu,  whose  father  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  chief  eunuch  of 
the  palace  under  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  In  his 
youth  he  was  fond  of  coursing  and  hawking,  but  managed  by  the 
age  of  twenty  to  take  the  degree  of  hsiao  lien.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  in  a  campaign  undertaken  A.D.  184  against  the  Yellow 
Turban  rebels.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  a  mass  gathering  of 
various  officials  who  determined  to  raise  an  army  of  volunteers  to 
fight  for  the  Right,  purge  the  empire  generally,  and  especially 
direct  their  efforts  towards  subduing  Tung  Cho,  then  in  power. 
This  assembly  of  jealous  men  accomplished  nothing.  Step  by  step, 
however,  Ts^ao  Ts*ao  overcame  many  chieftains,  including  Lfl  Pu, 
once  Tung  Cho*s  lieutenant,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Wang  Ydn 
had  become  the  assassin  of  his  master.  Tit'ao  I's'ao's  longest  struggle 
was  with  Ydan  Shao  and  his  sous  ^j^.  Tan  ami  ^  Shang,  the 
latter  of  whom  fled  to  the  Hsiung-nu  and  was  the  cause  of  an 
expedition  into  the  desert  of  Sha-mo  against  that  race.  In  208  he 
was    appointed    Minister    of    State,    and    in    210  was  ennobleil  as 
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Prince.  By  degrees  the  supreme  power  passed  into  his  hands;  and 
the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti,  who  had  relinquished  one  by  one  all  Imperial 
prerogatives,  became  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  The  Empress 
"^  ^  Fu  Hou,  who  from  the  ranks  of  her  own  family  endearoured 
to  form  a  party  against  him,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
This  unhappy  lady  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  upon  her  death, 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,'  Ts'ao  Ts^ao's  own  daughter  was 
proclaimed  Empress.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Z?C  P'ei,  who  became  the  first  Emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Wei, 
and  ruled  over  that  portion  of  the  empire  now  known  as  Shantung. 
Ts'ao  Ts^ao  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  bold  bad  Minister, 
and  of  a  cunning  unscrupulous  rebel*  His  large  armies  are  proverbial, 
and  at  one  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  so  many  as  a  million  of 
men  under  arms.  As  an  instance  of  the'  discipline  which  prevailed 
in  his  camp,  it  is  said  that  he  once  condemned  himself  to  death 
for  having  allowed  his  horse  to  shy  into  a  field  of  grain,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  severe  regulations  against  any  injury  to 
standing  crops.  However  in  'lieu  of  losing  his  head,  he  was  persuaded 
to  satisfy  his  sense  of  justice  by  cutting  off  his  hair.  At  least  one 
generous  act  is  recorded  of  him.  When  he  dealt  the  final  blow  to 
Ydau  Shao,  he  seized  all  his  rival's  papers,  plans,  etc.,  including 
a  list  of  many  of  his  own  officers  who  were  in  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  This  list  he  burnt.  Many  marvellous  stories  are 
told  of  this  wonderful  man,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Hi$tory  of 
the  Wei  Dynasty  and  in -the  {U^  |^  ^  ^*  ^^  ^^  faXaX  illness 
which  preceded  his  death,  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  is  said  to  have  called  in  the 
famous  physician  Hua  T*o,  who  declared  Uuit 'hifl  august  patient 
was  suffering  from  wind  in  the  brain,  which  he  propoaed  to  get 
rid  of  by  opening  the  skull  under  an  anseathetio.  Bat  Ti^ao  Tt^ao 
saw  in  this  suggestion  the  treacherous  design  of  some  enemy.  He 
imprisoned    the   unfortunate  doctor,   who  died  in  gaol   within   ten 
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days,  and   ahortlj   afterwards  saccumbed  to  the  diseane.  CanoDised 
**    jSi  jffi.  T^  ^  ^«  ^^^   Tariously   known   as    |^  "^ ,    ;^  ^ 

TTaO  Tk'Ang  'QT  ^  (T.  >f|g  |i| ).  Ist  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  2014 
Chi-jin  in  Shantung,  who  rose  to  be  a  Censor  and  was  noted  for 
his  filial  piety.  To  safe  ancient  records  from  perishing  in  a  time 
of  disorder,  he  bailt  a  stone  Taolt  in  which  to  preserve  them,  and 
this  was  known  as  ^  ^^  ^  the  book-granary  of  Ts*ao,  now 
nsed  in  the .  sense  of  a  large  library.  He  is  said  to  hare  obtained 
portions  of  the  Canon  of  IlUtory  from  Ou-yang  Hsi,  and  to  hare 
had  a  following  of  3,000  disciples. 

TTao  Tuan  W  flS  (T.  IE  ':^.  H.  ^  )\\ ).  A.D.  1376-1434.  2015 

A  natife  of  ^  j|^  Mien-ch^h  in  Honau,  who  entered  upon  a 
public  career  and  rose  to  bo  Director  of  Sta<Iies  at  ^  Ho-chon 
in  Shansi.  Author  of  many  commentaries  upon  the  (lassies,  and 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings.  Also  specially  notable  for 
knowledge  of  ceremonies  and  ancient  music.  In  1860  his  tablet 
placed  ip  the  Confucian  Temple. 
Tk'dn  Lun  J^^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  {$  Tdng-cbou  2016 
in  Honan,  who  rose  to  be  a  Vice  President  of  the  Grand  Council 
bni  threw  up  his  post  and  went  into  retirement.  Ultimately  he 
wandered  away  to  the  famous  j|^  ^  liO-fou  mountain  near 
Canton,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Li  Po,  and  was  popularly  known  as   -^  ^  ^  • 

Ti'dn  Tk*an  ^|^.  A  native  of  Ho-nei,  who  graduate<l  as  2017 
Mm  9hih  between  A.D.  742  and  756.  Ho  wus  a  Censor  under  the 
Emperor  Su  Tsung  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  finally  rose  to  l)e 
Govemor  of  Chia-chou.  He  distin^uishe<l  himself  us  a  poet,  and 
also  by  his  tsoutributions  to  the  reform  in  prosody  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  Popularly  known  as  >^  -^  "p  • 
TiTdn  Ya-ying   ^^%     I)ie<l    A.D.    ISSD.    A    native   of    jf^    201S 
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by  ibe  Marqais  himself.  Id  Aagust  1878  he  was  appointed  Envoy 
to  England  and  France,  and  he  started  for  his  post  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  He  went  a  great  deal  into  society,  and  otherwise 
showed  himself  to  be  decidedly  a  member  of  the  party  of  progress. 
In  1880  he  was  further  appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  sub- 
Director  of  the  Court  of  Revision.  In  the  former  capacity  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  by  which  Euldja  was  restored  to  China,  gaining  great 
credit  on  all  sides  for  his  diplomatic  skill.  In  1881  he  became  Vice 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  War.  In  1885  he  arranged  the  Opium  Convention  with 
England,  and  was  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  new  Admiralty 
Board.  In  1886  he  returned  to  Peking  and  joined  the  Tsung-li 
Yamto.  In  1887  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
with  special  control  over  the  coinage  department.  In  1889  he  became 
Director  of  the  ^  3^  ^  Peking  College  and  die<l  at  the  capital 
in  the  following  year,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  foreigners  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  thrown  into  contact.  Apart  from  his  official 
career  and  linguistic  studies,  he  achieved  considerable  distinction  as 
a  calligraphist,  even  the  Emperor  being  anxious  to  secure  specimens 
of  his  skill.  He  was  accustomed  to  sign  himself  ^^ Hereditary  Marquis 
K.  T.  Oearkhan  of  Ts£ng,**  the  E.  T.  standing  for  the  initials,  in 
toathern  BCandarin,  of  his  personal  name,  aud  Gearkhan  being  his 
*'style**  expressed  in  English  sounds  taken  by  himself  from  Nuttall's 
dictionary. 

Tsdng  KucMJh'ttsn  ^  H  ^   (T^  ;/L    H.  ^JTC  B! ).  A.D.  2020 

1820—1890.  Younger  brother  of  Ts§ng  Kuo-fan.  under  whom  he 
served  against  the  'Pai-p'ing  rebels.  Graduating  as  /mim  ^Vai,  he 
roie  to  be  Judge  in  Chehkiaug  in  1862,  (lovernor  of  various 
provinces,  Viceroy  of  Shensi  and  Eansuh  in  1881,  acting  Viceroy 
of  the  Two  Euang  in  1882,  and  in  1884  Viceroy  of  the  Two 
Kiang.  For  his  services  against  the  rebels,  especially  at  the  capture 
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of  An-ch^ng  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis  and  was  honoured  with 
a  doable-eyed  peacock's  feather.  He  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
integrity,  and  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  Nanking  went  into 
mourning  when  he  died.  Canonised  as  J^  ^ ,  and  included  in 
the  Temples  of  Patriots  and  Worthies. 

2021  Tseng  Kuo-fan  ^i^  g  ^  (T.  ^^^ ).  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1811- 

1872.  A  native  of  the  '^  ^  Hsiang-hsiang  District  in  Hunan, 
who  graduated  as  38th  chin  shih  in  1888.  In  1848  he  was  Chief 
Examiner  for  Ssdch^uan,  and  in  1849  Junior  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Rites.  In  1851  he  was  Chief  Examiner  of  military  graduates. 
In  1852  he  was  forced  to  go  into  retirement  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  mother.  On  reaching  Hunan  he  found  the  pro? ince 
suffering  from  invasion  by  the  T*ai-p4ng8,  who  were  already  in 
possession  of  Wu-ch'ang  in  Hupeh  and  of  all  the  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yang-tsze.  In  1858  he  was  ordered  by  special  Decree 
to  assist  the  Goyernor  of  Hunan  in  organising  a  Tolunteer  force 
to  act  against  the  rebels.  After  building  a  fleet  he  attacked  the 
enemy  in  1854,  but  was  defeated.  His  lieutenants,  ho weyer,  among 
whom  was  included  P'Sng  Y^-Iin,  drofe  the  rebels  from  Gh^ang- 
sha,  and  destroyed  their  fleet.  Chasing  the  enemy  before  him, 
TsSng  Euo-fan  recofered  Wu-ch'ang  and  Han-yang,  for  which 
serrices  he  was  appointed  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  after  a  great  fictory,  he  laid  siege  to 
Eiukiang.  In  Jan.  1855  he  was  made  a  b(Uuru  and  was  decorated 
with  the  yellow  riding-jacket.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  retaken 
Wu-ch'ang  and  had  burnt  his  fleet,  which  caused  him  to  remain 
inactiye  for  some  months;  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
cleared  them  from  the  Po-yang  lake  and  had  captured  Hu-k'ou. 
In  1856  Shih  Ta-k*ai  ravaged  Eiangsi,  but  was  driyen  oat  in  1857 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Ts^ug  Euo-fan  and  Pdng  Tfl-lin.  In  March 
1857  his  father  died,  and  he  went  into  moaniing.  In  Jane  1858 
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he  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  in  ChehkiaDg,  and  to  aid  in 

operations  against  the  rebels  in  the  province  of  Fuhkien.  The  latter 

tried   to  establish  themselyes  in  Eiangsi,  but  were  driven  in  1859 

into  Honan,  whence,  by  way  of  Euangsi  and  Eueichou,  they  made 

for  Ssach^nan,  Tsfing  started  in  pursuit,  but  was  stopped  by  orders 

to   dear  Anhui  of  rebels;  in  consequence  of  which  he  submitted  a 

plan  for  an  advance  on  Nanking,  which  was  approved  and  ultimately 

carried  ont  In  July   1860  he  became  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang, 

and    also    Imperial    War    Commissioner   in   Eiangnau  and  Anhui. 

After  the  recapture  of  An-ch4ng  and  other  places  in  1861 ,  Chehkiaug 

was  added  to  the  provinces  under  his  control.  He  recommended  for 

the  acting  Oovemorships  of  Chehkiang  and  Eiangsu,  respectively, 

Tso  Tsang-t'ang,   who   had   been   actively   engaged  in  the  attempt 

to  relieve  Hangchow,  and  Li  Hung-chang,  at  that  time  in  command 

of  the  fleet  on  the  Huai  and  the  Yang-tsze.  In  Feb.  1862  he  became 

Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  and  then  requested  that  no  more  favour 

ahoald    be    shown    to    his  family   until  Nanking  was  retaken,  his 

joanger  brother  Ts6ng  Euo-ch'Qan   having  been   appointed  Judge 

for  Chehkiang  in  1861.  With  An-ch4ng  as  his  headquarters,  siege 

was  forthwith  laid  to  Nanking,  and  the  relieving  forces  of 

jf^    Li   Hsiu-ch'tog  were  repelled.   By  June   1863  the  Yang^tsae 

was  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  Feb.  1864 

the   investment  of  Nanking   was   complete.   Tiie   city    tell  in  July, 

And   IMng  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  besides  receiving  the  double- 

ajed  peacock's  feather.  In  May  1865  he  was  sent  to  Shantung  to 

take  eommand  against  the  Nien  fei,  the  Mongol  general  S4ng-ko- 

lin-sin  having  fallen  in  battle.  He  carried  on  a  series  of  successful 

operations  until  Aug.  1866,  when  on  application  for  ^ick  leave  he 

was  sent  back   to  the   Viceroyalty   at  Nanking  an«l  his  place  was 

taken  by  Li  Hung-chang.  In  1867  a  tenth  of  the  Shanghai  Customs* 

rarenne  was  allotted  to  him  tor  the  purpose  of  building  gunboats 
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after  the  European  pattern.  In  1869  he  became  Viceroy  of  Chihii, 
and   devoted   himself  to  measures  of  reform.  In  June  1870  came 
the  Tientsin  Massacre,  when  he  strongly  advocated  a  steadfast  policy 
of  peace  with  foreign  nations,  thereby  incurring  the  odium  of  the 
more    fanatical    of   the    literati.   In   Sept.   1870  he  was  transferred 
back  to   Nanking^   and   in  1871  he  was  nominated  Imperial  Com- 
missioner for  International  Trade.  His  writings,  official  and  other, 
have   been  published   under  the  editorship  of  Li  Hung-chang,  and 
are  greatly  admired.  A  faithful  and  energetic  servant  of  his  country, 
he  lived  incorruptible  and  died  poor.  As  stated  in  the  memorial  by 
1$  ^  HS    Mei   Chi-chao,   **When   his  wardrobe  was  examined  to 
find  some  suitable  garments  for  the  last  rites,  nothing  new  could  be 
discovered.  Every  article  of  dress  had  been  worn  many  times;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  rigid  economy  for  himself 
and  in  all  the  expenditure  of  his  family.**  Canonised  as    "^  J^ . 
2022  Tseng  Ts'an  ^  ^  (T.   ^  $^).  B.C.  505-487.  A  native  of 
Wu-ch*Sng  in  the  Lu  State;  hence  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Lu  Ts'an.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius, 
and  is  said   to  have  drafted  or  sketched  the  outline  of  the  Great 
Learning  (see  K^ung  Chi).  The  Canon  of  Filial  Piety  is  also  ascribed 
to   his  pen,   he  himself  being  one  of  the  twenty-four  examples  of 
that  virtue,  whiffh   he  declared  to  consist  in  serving  one's  parents 
when  alive,  burying  them  at  death,  and  worshipping  ever  afterwards 
at  their  tombs.   He  further  maintained  that  with  the  possession  of 
wife  and   children  the  earnestness  of  la  pious  son  would  be  likely 
to  wane.  In  youth,  he  was  weeding  some  melons  when  he  acci* 
dentally  cut  the  root  of  a  plant;  upon  which  his  &iher  beat  him 
so  severely  that  he  fainted.  Confucius  blamed  Tstng  for  not  getting 
out  of  the  way;  ^^for,*'  said  the  Sage,  ^*by  quietly  sahmitliDg  to  a 
beating  like  that,  you  might  have  caused  your  &thsr  to  kill  you, 
and  what  unfilial  conduct  could  have  been  worse  thu  that?'*  Again, 
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when  ht  wm  fcUowing  Confocius  as  a  disciple,  he  suddeulj  felt 
his  heart  throb;  whereupon  he  at  once  took  leafe  and  went  home. 
'*Ah!**  cried  his  mother,  when  he  told  her  of  the  heart-throb,  '^I 
was  longing  to  see  jon,  so  I  just  bit  my  finger.**  On  another 
occasion ,  he  absolutely  refused  to  enter  a  Tillage ,  because  its  name 
was  H^  -^  Better-ihan-a-Mother;  and  later  on  he  diforced  his 
wife  for  serring  up  to  her  mother-in-law  some  badly-stewed  pears. 
Similarly,  although  his  father  had  used  him  yilely,  yet  after  the 
death  of  the  former  he  could  ne? er  bear  to  eat  a  date-plum ,  because 
his  Cstiier  had  been  fond  of  that  fruit;  neither  in  mature  life  could 
he  eTer  read  that  section  of  the  Book  of  Rifes  which  treats  of 
ceremonies  for  the  dead  without  bursting  into  tears  at  the  thought 
of  his  lost  parents.  He  did  not  prepare  food  more  than  once  in 
three  daysr  nor  did  he  hafe  new  clothes  oftener  than  once  in  ten 
years.  Yet  he  was  always  happy.  He  spared  the  life  of  a  crane 
which  had  been  wounded  by  a  sportsman,  and  cured  its  injuries. 
The  bird  flew  away,  only  however  to  return  with  its  mate,  each 
bearing  in  its  bill  a  valuable  pearl ,  which  they  presented  to  Ts6ng. 
In  1267  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple  (see  Ven 
Hmi)f  and  in  1330  the  epithet  ^  ^  Model  Sage  was  conferred 
vpoo  him. 

TkdngTa   ^If  (T.    ^^.   H.    ^  Ul).  12th  cent.  A.D.  A  t»K» 
diatiiigiiished  poet  and  o£Bcial  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
Tto-Oh'ia  Ming   ^1^^.  Author  of  the  famous  commentary  20tM 
opon   the   Spring  and   Autumn    Anmds^   known  as  the   TVo  Otuan. 
Ha  has  been  ranked  among  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  but  nothing 
is  really  known  about  him.  Some  maintain  that  his  name  was  Tso 
Gh'ia-ming.  The  balance  of  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  double  surname.  He  is  popularly  known  as    ^  _^  ^  j|^ 
the  Father  of  Prose,  and  in  A.D.  647  bis  tablet  was  placed  in  the 
Confoeian  Temple. 

4'^ 
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2026  Tso  Ju  i  "^ .  A  man  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  who  interceded  with 
Prince  Hsaan*,  B.C.  827-781,  on  behalf  of  his  friend  ift^^  To 
Po,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  remonstrauce  he  had  addressed 
to  the  Throne.  Prince  Hsiian*  in  a  fit  of  anger  ordered  Tu  Po  to 
be  put  to  death;  whereupon  Tso  Ju  committed  suicide,  rather  than 
live  under  such  a  ruler. 

2026  Tso  Ssti  :i  J^  (T.  ^  j^ ).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  scholar  and  poet 
of  the  Chin  dynasty.  He  stammered,  and  was  so  ugly  that  when 
he  appeared  in  the  streets  the  girls  used  to  spit  at  him  as  he 
passed.  In  order  to  produce  good  poetry,  he  had  his  house  fitted 
at  every  turn  with  tables  and  materials  for  writing;  and  when  any 
idea  occurred  to.  him ,  he  would  instantly  commit  it  to  paper.  Thus 
he  spent  ten  yearn. over  a  poem  on  the  Three  Kingdoms;  but  when 
it  was  finished,  Chang  Hua  said  vrith  a  sigh,  *'Your  compositions 
will  hardly  find  favour  in  the  present  age."  However  he  took  his 
poem  to  Huang- fu  Mi,  who  wrote  a  laudatory  preface;  the  result 
being  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  a  scarcity  of  paper  in  Lo- 
yang  from  the  number  of  copies  required. 

2027  Tso  Tsung-fang  i^j^(T.  ^'^).  A.D.  1812-1885.  A 
native  of  Hsiang-yin  in  Hunan,  who  graduated  as  ckH  jen  in  1832 
and  served  under  TsSng  Euo-fan  in  Hu-Euang,  1852—1854.  At  the 
close  of  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Chehkiang,  of  which  province  he  became  Governor  in  1862.  He 
fought  a  stubborn  campaign  against  the  T^ai-p^ng  rebels,  whom 
he  gradually  drove  out  of  the  cities.  In  May  1863  he  became 
Viceroy  of  Fuhkien  and  Chehkiang,  in  addition  to  his  GtoTemordiip. 
In  1864  Hangchow  was  taken,  and  by  October  1864  Chehkimng 
was  entirely  recovered  from  the  T^ai-p^ngSy  for  which  aerriees  he 
was  ennobled  as  Earl.  In  July  1865  Chang-chou  in  Fuhkien  was 
taken;  he  was  further  entrusted  with  the  command  in  Eiangsi 
and  Euangtung;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion 
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QT«r.  In  1866  he  adfocated  the  establishment  of  an  arsei 
Pagoda    Anchorage;   but  the  Nien   fei  and   the  Mahomedan  reWls 
won  tiien  giving  great  caiue  for  anxiety,  and  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Shensi  and  Kansnh.  Haying  dri? en  away  the 
Nien  fei  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hankow,  he  entered  Shensi  and 
defeated  them  in  BCay  1867.  By  August  1868  he*  was  not  far  from 
lieotsiny  and  then   succeeded  in   utterly  routing  these  rebels.  He 
feUowed  this  up  by  such  ? igorous  operations  against  the  Mahomedans 
in  Shensi  that  by  the  end  of  June  1869  that  province  was  completely 
pacified,  and  by  April  1870  the  enemy  was  drifen  beyond  the  Great 
Wall.  In  1871,  in  spite  of  diflBculties  for  want  of  funds,  and  local 
oatbreaks  and  mutinies  in  his  rear,  he  invested«Su-chou  inKansuh, 
and  it  fell  in  Nofember   1873.  By  the  end  of  1874  his  adfance- 
gnard    had    reached    Hami,  and   settled  down  to  raise  a  crop,  as 
foppliee   were  yery  uncertain.  In   1875  he  was  appointed  Imperial 
Commissioner  for  the  New   Dominion  (Turkestan)  trith  Chin-shun 
as  assistant  Commissioner.  Di£Bculties  in  regard  to  money  and  supplies 
delayed   his  further  progress   for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
April   1876  that  his  main  body  advanced  beyond  the  Great  Wall. 
By  the  middle  of  August  Drumtsi  and  ^  ^  Ti-hua  were  recovered, 
and  Manas,  the  southern  city  of  the  rebel  stronghold,  was  taken. 
Winter    stopped    all    operations,    but    next  year   liis  patience   was 
erowned  with  complete  success.   On   the   20th  April  1877    |i^  J^ 
Pi-chan  was  taken,  and  six  days  later,  Turfan.  Afti*r  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered,  Harashar  was  taken  on  the  10th  October;  J^  ^ 
KHi-chil  on  the   19th;   Aksu   and    J^  >ff   Wu-shih  by  the  end  of 
the   month;  and   Yarkand,  Yingishar,  and  Kashgar  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Khoten  fell  on  the  2nd  January  1878.  Aiter  this  splendid 
campaign,   which   may   be  compared  with  the  most  brilliant  efforts 
of  Western  commanders  and  which  in  3  years  cost  some  27  millions 
of  taob,  Tso  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  In  1878  he  started  a  woollen 
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factory  at  |^  Laa-chou  Fu  in  Eansuh,  but  it  lasted  ooly  for 
some  five  or  six  years.  In  1880  he  suggested  the  introduction  of  the 
provincial  system  into  the  New  Dominion.  Early  in  1881  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Saperintendeut  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  on  reaching 
Peking  he  joined  the  Grand  Council  and  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n.  In 
October  1881  he  was  transferred  as  Viceroy  to  Nanking,  and  in 
1884  as  chief  director  of  military  operations  against  the  French  to 
Foochow,  where  he  died  in  September  1885,  worn  out  by  a  life 
of  toil  and  warfare.  His  Memorials  to  the  Throne  have  been  published, 
and  are  remarkable  for  directness  and  simplicity.  He  was  generally 
considered  to  be  very  hostile  towards  foreigners,  yet  while  in 
Chehkiang  he  readily  recommended  the  employment  of  foreign 
officers.  He  was  included  in  the  Temple  of  Patriots  and  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies,  and  was  canonised  as   3flCSI* 

2028  Tso  Tz'ii  :^  jg  (T.  7C  3^)-  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  natife 
^^  iS  ^  Lu-chiang  in  Anhui,  who  studied  the  black  art  and 
became  a  magician.  The  great  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  was  anxious  to  learn  his 
methods,  but  Tso  Tz'ti  told  him  he  would  hafe  to  be  perfectly 
pure  and  perfectly  passive  before  he  could  begin.  Offended  by  this, 
Ts*ao  Ts^ao  determined  to  put  him  to  death,  whereupon  he  straightway 
disappeared  through  a  wall.  Later  on  he  was  seen  in  the  market- 
place, and  TsW  Ts'ao's  myrmidons  would  have  seised  him  had  he 
not  rapidly  mingled  with  the  crowd,  every  man  in  which  suddenly 
became  so  like  him  in  every  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
one  from  another.  He  was  once  more  seen  on  a  hill-tide,  when  he 
at  once  changed  himself  into  a  sheep  and  ran  among  a  flock,  thoa 
escaping  detection. 

2029  Tsou  Han-hsiln  ^^^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1806-1854.  A 
native  of  Hunan,  noted  for  his  mathematieal  atfadnmentB.  He 
graduated  as  hsiu  ts^ai  in  1887,  and  than  spent  sdTeoral  yean 
travelling  about  and  editing  local  topographiea.  At  the  outbreak  of 
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Uw  T*ai-p4ng  rabellion  he  was  at  Nanking  and  enrolled  himself 
•■  a  Tolonteer,  rising  to  the  rank  of  sub-Prefect.  He  perished  at 
Uw  capture  of  Lu-chou.  When  all  was  lost,  with  a  swonl  in  one 
hand  and  a  goblet  of  wine  in  the  other,  he  awaited  the  rebels; 
and  then  rushing  upon  them  with  a  wild  cry  succeeded  in  killing 
WTaral  of  them  before  he  himself  was  cut  down.  He  wrote  notes 
on  seyeral  of  the  Classics,  also  essays,  and  a  collection  of  poems. 
Ttam  Ten  Hf^.  4th  cent.  B.C..  A  native  of  the  Chi  SUte,  2030 
who  took  o£Bce  under  Prince  ^  Chao  of  the  Yen  State.  He  is 
said  to  haye  so  improved  the  climate  of  a  certain  cold  valley  that 
millet  grew  readily  there  ever  afterwards.  He  wrote  on  cosmogony 
and  the  five  elements,  and  was  very  fond  of  discussing  astronomical 
problems;  hence  his  sobriquet  of  ||[  (or  ^)  ^  ^.  Prince 
Chao  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  and  built  for  liim  a 
palace  of  granite;  but  his  successor,  Prince  ]^  Ilui,  listening  to 
•iiTious  slanderers,  dismissed  him  from  office  and  put  him  in  prison. 
Ai  this,  Tson  looked  up  to  heaven  and  wept;  whereupon,  although 
it  was  midsummer,  snow  fell  in  large  quantities. 
TiKm  Ti-koai  ^--^  (T.  j^  j^ .  H.  y^  Uj  ).  A.D.  1080-  9i)31 
1766.  A  native  of  Wu-hsi  in  Eiangsu,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih 
IB  1727  and  rose  to  be  a  Censor.  Famous  as  an  artist,  he  was 
•bo  the  author  of  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  >J>  |lj  ^  J^ . 
Tta  Jung  H.  ^  (T.  7C  #  )•  0th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Fan-  3032 
jang  in  Chihli,  who  was  so  precocious  that  at  eight  years  of  age 
he  koaw  both  the  Odes  and  the  Cation  of  Iliston/  by  heart,  and 
people  cdled  him  the  ^  y|^  52.  Little  Prophet.  In  528,  when 
the  Board  of  Music  was  burnt  down  by  the  soldiery  and  everything 
destroyed ,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
■ew  set  of  instruments,  a  tusk  which  was  completed  within  three 
jean.  He  was  then  raised  to  high  office  and  ennobled  as  Earl. 
T^tt  T*i    H  ig;    (T.    ±  fl ).  3nl   and   4th   cent.    A.I).   A   native  tWm 
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of  Fan-yang  in  Chihli,  who  rose  under  the  Emperor  Yilan  Ti  of 
the  Chin  dynasty  to  be  Governor  of  Yfl-chou.  In  youth  he  preferred 
military  exercises  to  book-learning,  and  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  Liu  Eun.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  against 
Shih  Lo;  and  as  he  crossed  the  Tang-tsze,  he  struck  the  water 
with  an  oar,  saying,  *'If  I  come  back,  not  having  purged  my  country 
of  its  foes,  may  I  flow  away  like  this  river  I"  His  campaign  was 
completely  successful,  Shih  Lo's  troops  being  beaten  in  several 
engagements.  But  the  dissensions  between  Wang  Tun  and  Liu  Wei 
caused  him  to  fear  that  his  achievements  would  prove  fruitless,  and 
he  fell  ill  from  mortification  and  died. 

2034  Tsu  Ttmg  JRi.^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Lo-yang,  who 
graduated  as  chin  shih  about  730,  and  was  advanced  by  Chang 
Tfleh  to  be  secretary  in  the  Board  %f  Bites.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  graceful  poetry. 

2035  Ts^ni  Hao  H  ^  (T.  >f|^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  450.  A  statesman 
and  scholar,  also  noted  for  his  feminine  beauty.  Ha  served  under 
the  Emperor  T'ai  Wu  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty,  and  roM  by 
481  to  be  Minister  of  Instruction.  In  436  he  was  ordered,  together 
with  Kao  Tiln,  to  prepare  the  history  of  the  dynasty;  but  his  plain 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  earlier  rulers  involved  him  in  serious 
trouble.  He  was  executed,  and  his  whole  family  was  exterminated. 
Himself  an  infatuated  Taoist,  in  446  he  discovered  a  secret  store 
of  arms  in  a  Buddhist  temple  at  Ch*ang-an;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  priests  were  put  to  death,  their  books  and  images  destroyed, 
and  for  a  time  the  Buddhist  religion  was  prohibited. 

2036  Ts'ui  Hao  f^  :i^.  A  native  of  Pien-chou,  who  graduated  as 
chin  shih  about  A.D.  780  and  was  noted  for  his  love  of  wine  and 
gambling.  It  is  related,  in  reference  to  his 'skill  as  a  poet,  that 
the  great  Li  T'ai-po  had  intended  to  write  an  ode  on  the  Tellow- 
Crane  Pagoda  at  Wu-ch'ang  Fu;  but  chancing  to  read  the  lines 
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oa  thif  sabjeei  by  Ts'ui  Hao,  he  was  so  ionched  by  their  beauty 
thmt  he  at  once  abandoned  his  design. 

Ta'ui  Hsin-ming  ^^V^.  6th  and  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  nati? e  2037 
of  I-tu  in  Hupeh.  He  waH  born  on  the  5th  of  the  5th  moon  at 
midday,  and  a  strange  bird  sang  in  the  courtyard  at  the  time; 
whioh  circumstances  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  would  distinguish 
himself  in  literature,  but  not  in  official  life.  In  618,  when  Ton 
Chien-tA  set  up  as  king  of  Hsia,  he  was  magistrate  of  ^  ^ 
Yao-ch*tng  in  Anhui  and  was  strongly  urged  to  give  in  his  allegiance 
to  Too;  but  he  scornfully  resented  the  idea  that  he  would  make 
capital  out  of  rebellion  i  and  at  once  went  into  seclusion.  In  632 
he  received  an  appointment  under  the  T^ang  dynasty,  and  died  at 
his  post.  Having  written  a  poem  containing  a  very  beautiful  line, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  proud,  a  rival,  named  ^  (Hi  f^  Ch6ng 
8hih-i,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  it.  After  reading  it  through, 
the  latter  exclaimed  that  his  expectations  had  been  disappointed, 
and  threw  the  poem  into  the  river  and  walkeil  away. 
TTui  Euang  H  ^ .  One  of  the  Four  Gray-heads  (see  Tang  2038 
BkHan^lang),  He  took  the  name  of   J^  ^  ^ . 

Tk'ni  Kuang  H  5t  0^-  Mi^^  A-^-  450-523.  Son  of  an  20:» 
oflBcial  of  the  Liu  Sung  dyutisty,  who  as  a  youth  ftirmeil  by  day 
and  studied  by  night.  He  graduated  in  482,  and  quickly  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  Wei  Emperor  Hsiao  Wr*n ,  who  changed  his  name 
fipom  j^  "f^  Hsiao-po  to  Kuang.  Besides  other  offices  he  was 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  dynastic  annals,  and  rose  by 
520  to  be  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Grand  Tutor  to  the  Heir 
Apparent.  Author  of  many  poems  and  e.^^says.  He  received  a  public 
funeral,  and  was  canonised  as    '^*W,- 

Tirai  Euo-yin  |M  H  S-  ^'^^'^  ^'^'  ^^^^'  '^  ^^"^^^^^  of  Anhui.  2040 

In    Jane   1887    he   was   appointed    Minister   to   tlie    United    States, 
Spain,    add    Peru,   and    held    the    post    until    180^^,    when    he   was 
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impeached.  In  the  following  year  he  arrived  in  China  to  defend 
himself,  but  died  before  his  trial  came  on. 

2041  Ts'ui  Li-Ohih  H  it  ^  (T.  |Pf  JL  )•  8th  and  9th  cent.  A.D. 
A  magistrate  of  Lan-t4en  in  Shensi,  who  used  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  reciting  poetry  underneath  some  fine  trees  in  his  courtyard. 
When  any  one  came  to  see  him,  he  would  say,  **I  am  engaged 
on  o£Bcial  business;  please  excuse  me." 

2042  T8*ai  Lieh  H  ^!(.  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  scholar  and  official  of  the 
E.  Han  dynasty,  who  having  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
purchasing  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office,  asked 
his  son   ^  ^   Ts'ui  Chtln  what  people  said  of  him.  'They  say," 

•  

replied  his  son,  '^that  you  stink  of  copper."  About  A.D.  190  his 
son  joined  Tflan  Shao;  whereupon  he  was  seized  by  Tung  Cho  and 
thrown  into  prison.  At  the  latter's  death  he  was  released  and  placed 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Ch*ang-an,  where  he  was  slain 
by  the  soldiery  at  the  entry  of  Li  Ts'ui.  See  Fu  Ch^ien, 

2043  T8*ui  Lin  H  ^.  8th  cent.  A.D.  An  official,  who  rose  to  be 
Minister  of  State  under  the  Emperor  lling  Huang  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  His  knowledge  of  afiairs  gave  rise  to  the  following  saying: 
''About  ancient  times,  ask  "^  "fljt  ^  Eao  Chung-shu  (a  colleague); 
about  the  present  day,  enquire  of  Ts'ui  Lin."  His  two  brothers 
also  held  high  office,  and  the  three  were  known  as  ^  ^  ^  J^. 

2044  T8*ai  Ning  |g  ^.  A.D.  718-779.  A  descendant  of  a  literary 
family,  who  was  attracted  to  a  life  of  action  and  followed  Li  Pi 
upon  his  campaign  in  Yunnan  as  a  mere  soldier  of  fortane.  He 
ultimately  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsung  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  but  fell  a  victim  to  intrigue.  He  was  aecnsad  of 
treason  and  summoned  to  Court,  where  he  was  led  behind  a  cnrtain 
and  strangled  by  two  hired  assassins. 

2046  Ts'ui  Pao  -g  ^.  4th  ceit.  A.D.  Author  of  the  "j^  4^  i^t  a 
well-known  work  on  historical  antiquities. 
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1!li^  ^  ^  d  (T.  -^  eg),  nth  cent.  A.D.  A  distinguished  2016 
punier  of  the  Sang  dynasty,  famous  for  his  pictures  of  ducks, 
geeee,  flowen,  and  bamboos.  He  was  summoned  to  Court  by  the 
Emperor  Jen  Tsung;  and  his  efforts  meeting  with  approfal,  he 
was  i^pointed  to  the  |^  ^  Academy  of  the  day.  He  and  Wu 
Tflan-wu  were  the  founders  of  a  new  school,  opposed  to  that  of 
Hoang  Ch'flan  and  his  sons. 

TkliiSha  |Ki£  (T.  ji^jfc.  H  yUfS^Y  A.D.  1739-1816.  8047 
A  natiye  of  Chihlit  who  in  1796  was  magistrate  of  J|^  )^  Lo-yfian 
in  Fohkien  and  afterwards  in  the  Hangchow  Customs,  but  fell  into 
oSeial  diagrace.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty-four  works,  of  which 
the  ^^  §Sk^  ^  critical  examination  of  ancient  history,  is  the 
best  known.  He  is  thought  to  ha? e  combined  the  minute  investigation 
of  the  Han  scholars  with  the  subtle  speculati? e  genius  of  the  Sungs. 

Tk'ni  TBung-ehih  H  ^  :;2! •  ^^^  <^»^-  ^I^-  ^"^  o^  ^®  ^^B^*  ^^ 

Immortals  of  the  Wine-cup  (see  Li  Po)^  celebrated  for  his  great 
beraiy.  He  succeeded  in  719  to  the  hereditary  Duke<lom  of  his  father, 
wiio  bad  been  ennobled  by  the  Empress  Wu  Hou. 
Timi  Ten   |K  gP  (T.    ^  i^).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  natife  of  Wu-  3049 
ch^ing  in  Shantung,  noted  for  his  filial  piety.  He  was  a  yery  handsome 
jooog  man,  but  held  himself  aloof  from  intimate  acquaintanceship 
witii  any  one.  On  being  apppointed  in  826  to  Euo-chou  in  Honan, 
ht  diatinguisbed  himself  by  the  leniency  of  his  rule,  not  a  single 
eriminal  being  bambooed  for  a  whole  month;  whereas  on  his  transfer 
to   ^    0-chou  in  Hnpeh  he  showed  himself  excessively  severe.  He 
axplained    this    change    by   saying  that  the  soil  of  Kuo-chou  was 
onfertile  and  the  people  hail  hard  lives,  while  that  of  0-chou  was 
rich  and   the  people  were  inclined  to  be  Tolatile.  He  subsequently 
roM  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Kites.  Canonised  as   ^^. 
Tmmg  Ch*l0    ^1^    (T.    JC  #)•    Died   A.D.  465.  Nephew  of  2<C>0 
Tsoog  Ping,  who  once  asked  him  what  he  woulil  like  to  do  when 
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he  grew  up*  "I  should  like,"  replied  the  boy,  "to  ride  upon  the 
gale  and  break  up  the  waves  on  distant  seas/'  "You  will  break 
up  the  family,"  sneered  his  uncle,  "if  you  do  not  succeed  in  your 
official  career."  Appointed  Governor  of  Tii-chou,  he  complained  that 
such  a  limited  jurisdiction  gave  him  no.  scope  for  his  ability.  He 
subsequently  rose  to  high  military  command,  and  led  an  expedition 
into  Cochin  China.  The  king  of  that  country  made  immense  efforts 
to  resist  him,  and  employed  elephants  with  housings,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  his  troops.  Thereupon  Tsung  Ch4o  prepared  a  number 
of  imitation  lions,  which  terrified  the  elephants  and  gave  him  an 
easy  victory.  Enormous  spoils  of  gold  and  jewels  were  taken,  of 
which  Tsung  appropriated  not  so  much  as  "an  autumn  spikelet." 
He  conducted  several  other  campaigns,  until  in  460  he  broke  his 
leg  out  hunting.  Ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  canonised  as   j^. 

2051  Tsung  Ping  ^^  (T.  ^ '^).  A.D.  375-448.  A  native  of 
Nan-yang  in  Honan,  who  was  most  carefully  brought  up  by  his 
mother  and  graduated  as  hriu  ts^ai,  but  who  firmly  refused  many 
offers  of  official  employment.  He  spent  his  time  wandering  about, 
playing  on  the  guitar  and  enjoying  fine  scenery,  often  forgetting 
to  return  home.  In  this  be  was  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  was 
also  of  a  very  romantic  temperament.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
a  hut  upon  Mt.  HSng  in  Hunan;  but  when  he  began  to  grow 
old  he  returned  to  civilisation,  saying',  "I  can  no  longer  see  the 
hills;  I  must  visit  them  in  imagination  from  my  couch."  His  house 
was  hung  with  paintings  by  himself  of  numerous  favourite  haiints. 

2052  Tsung  Shih-lin  ^  fU:  ;^  •  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  contemponiy 
of  the  great  Ts'ao  Ts'ao,  for  whose  unscrupulonftieis  he  coneeivad 
an  abiding  hatred,  and  vnth  whom  he  steadily  refused  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  When  Ts'ao  Ts'ao  rose  to  be  Minister  of  State, 
he  approached  Tsung  Shih-lin  with  the  remark  that  poHiUy  now 
he  would   no   longer  decline   to  be  friends.  But  the  latter  merely 
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replied  I  *^he  resistance  of  the  fir  and  the  pine  remains  what  it 
e?er  was.**  Hence  he  is  spoken  of  as  ^  ^  ^  >|^  • 
TtungTse  ^^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1059-1127.  A  native  of  2053 
I-wa  in  Chehkiang,  whose  mother,  the  day  before  his  birth,  dreamt 
that  her  body  was  illumined  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  A  high-spirited 
youth,  he  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1091  and  entered  upon  an 
official  career.  He  objected  to  the  plan  of  using  the  Chin^  Tartars 
to  crash  the  Eitans  (see  Chao  (7At),  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
firaoght  with  much  trouble  to  the  empire.  He  spent  his  life  fighting 
against  the  Chin^  Tartars,  defeating  them  in  no  less  than  13  pitched 
battles;  and  when  the  two  Emperors  were  carried  off  to  the  north, 
he  defoted  efery  energy  to  secure  their  return.  Baffled  howe?er  in 
all  his  efforts,  and  supplanted  by  unworthy  men  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung,  he  ga?e  way  to  grief  and  despair.  A 
carbonde  laid  him  on  his  deathbe<I ,  but  in  his  last  hours  he  obtained 
from  his  sorrowing  generals  a  promise  that  they  wouhl  continue  to 
fight  in  the  trae  cause.  When  they  had  left,  he  recited  the  following 
Uiies: 

To  dio,  with  victory  umlccideil  vet! 

'  •  • 

This  makes  the  hero*s  breast  with  weopin^  wet. 

He  made  no  reference  to  his  own  family  affairs;  and  on  the  next 
day,  after  shouting  three  times  ^H^ross  the  Ri?er!**  he  quietly  breatheil 
his  last.  Greatly  feared  and  respected,  he  was  popularly  known  us 

^Ha^Si'  ^®  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  recognise  the  genius  of  Yo 
Fei,  and  gafe  him  a  command  which  proved  the  foundation  of  a 
brilliaot  career.  Canonised  as  j^  fffj  • 

TkongTs'd    ^i|lj    (T.    IfttS)-   Died    A.n.   495.   A    native  of  UKA 
Nan-yaog,   who  graduated  as  hsiu  (s^ai,  but   was  entirely  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  leading  a  hermit*s  life  and  refused  9ev<Tal  important 
poets.  He  Bnally  retire<l  to  Mt.  fj^  Lu  in  Sstii:h*u:in.  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  Taoism,  living  upon  berries  and  clothing 
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himself   with    leaves.    The    Marquis    of    ^  ^    Ya-fu  took   large 
presents  and  went  to  pay  his  respects;  TsuDg  howefer  declined  the 
gifts  and  refused  to  see  him.  Later  on  the  Marquis  Stole  upon  him 
unawares,  but  even  then  he  refused  to  open  his  mouth.  He  was  a 
skilled  painter,  especially  of  his  own  portrait.  Author  of  the  histories 
of  Mt.  Lu  and  of  Mt.  H£ng  in  Hunan. 
.  2066  Tu  Ch'in  ^  ^   (T.   -^  ^).   Ist  cent.  A.D.  A  man  oi  good 
family,  who  had  only  one  eye.  He  was  distinguished  from  a  contem- 
porary,  ^J^  Tu  Yeh,  who  happened  to  have  the  same  ^^style  ,'* 
as  *^One-eyed  Tu.'*  Objecting  to  this,  he  caused  his  hats  to  be  made 
yery  small;  after  which  he  came  to  be  known  as  *^Small-hat  Tu.** 
He    was  advanced   to  high   o£5ce  by   Wang  F£ng;  but   when   the 
latter   was  denounced   by  Wang  Chang,  it  was  he  who  compelled 
him  to  confess  all  to  the  Emperor.  Upon  Wang  F6ng*s  re-instatement 
he  retired  from  office  and  spent  the  rest  of  a  long  life  in  travelling. 
2066  Tu  Chung-wei    ^  M  j^  •   ^^   ^-^^   ^^8-  Brother-in-law   to 
Shih  Ching-t^ang,  under  whom  he  rose  to  high  military  command. 
In  946  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Eitan  Tartars ,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Liu  Chih-y^an,  first  Emperor  of  the  Later  Han 
dynasty.    When   the  latter  died   Tu   attempted   to  keep  the  hci  a 
secret;  whereupon  the  Ministers  of  State,  fearing  his  designs,  caused 
him  to  be  executed. 

2057  TuFn  ^^  {T.  :J^^).  Died  A.D.?  86.  A  natife  of Chien- 
wei  in  Sstich^uau.  He  studied  under  ^  |^  Hsieh  Han  at  ]f||  ||^ 
Huai-yang,  and  later  on  edited  his  ^  j||^  ^  •  Afterwards  he 
returned  home  and  obtained  over  1,000  pupils.  Between  A.D.  57 
and  62  he  was  called  to  the  capital,  and  wis  employed  by  the 
Emperor  Ming  Ti  in  his  Board  of  War  and  as  oflBoer  in  charge 
of  memorials.  Author  of  the  ^  S  ^  ^i  and  popniarly  known 
M   ^  ^  /i   Tu  the  C!ommentator. 

2058  Tu  Pu  ;y;  "^  (T.   ^  H).  A.D.  712-770.  One  of  China's  most 
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frmoos  poets,  ranking  e?en  with  the  great  Li  Po,  the  two  being 
jointly  fpoken  of  as  the  chief  poets  of  their  age.  He  had  indeed 
such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  poetry  that  he  prescribed  it  as  a 
cure  for  malarial  feTer.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Hsiang-yaog 
in  Hnpeh;  bnt  he  himself  was  born  at  Ta-ling  in  Shensi,  wlience 
he  is  often  spoken  of  as  ^  |i||  Shao-ling  or  Tu  Shao-ling.  Of 
brilliaut  promise  in  early  yonth,  he  failed  to  distioguish  himself  at 
the  pnblic  eiaminations,  and  took  to  poetry  as  a  profession.  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  a  position  at  Court.  There  his  popularity 
emboldened  him  to  apply  for  an  increase  of  salary,  which  was 
rsadily  granted,  the  first  year  being  paid  in  advance.  But  at  that 
time  (A.D.  755)  occurred  the  revolution  which  drove  Ming  Huang 
from  his  throne  and  Tu  Fu  into  exile,  from  which  he  returned  at 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Su  Tsung  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
duties  of  Censor.  The  honest  fulfilment  of  these  duties  brought  him 
evmitoally  into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  appointed 
Oovemor  of  a  town  in  Shensi,  which  was  practically  a  sentence 
of  banishment.  Tu  Fu  regarded  it  as  such;  and  on  arriving  at  his 
post,  formally  resigned,  and  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Sstich^uan, 
wherv  for  some  time  he  spent  a  wandering  life.  In  spite  of  this, 
lie  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  connection  with  the  grain  supply; 
and  on  his  refusal  of  the  same,  to  a  more  congenial  post  as  secretary 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  in  reference  to  which  he  is  sometimes 
qpoken  of  as  f^  JC  'n^-  1*his  he  held  for  six  years,  but  finiilly  went 
baek  to  his  old  wandering  life.  He  persisted  in  going  alone  to  visit 
certain  old  mins  in  Hu-Euang,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
inundation  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  a  deserted  temple,  living  for 
some  ten  days  on  roots.  From  this  perilous  position  he  was  saved 
bj  the  exertions  of  the  local  magistrate,  but  he  succunibed  next 
day  to  the  effects  of  eating  roast  beef  and  drinking  white  wine  to 
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excess  after  so  long  a  fast.  He  is  known  as  ^  1^  the  Elder  Tu , 
to  distingnish  him  from  the  poet  To  Mu. 

2059  Tu  Hsiin-hao  5|?t  ^  1^  (T.  ^  ;2l  )•  9*^  ce^t-  ^.D.  Son  of 
the  poet  Ta  Mu,  by  a  concubine.  Before  his  birth  Tu  Mu's  wife 
turned  the  concubine  out  of  doors,  and  the  latter  married  an  artisan 
of  ^  ;|^  Ch*ang-lin  in  Hupeh.  When  seyen  years  old,  some  one 
of  the  family  bade  him  lend  a  hand  and  work;  to  which  the  child 
scornfully  replied  that  he  was  not  a  ploughman.  He  graduated  as 
chin  shih  about  850,  and  subsequently  rose  to  be  a  Doctor  in  the 
Han-lin  College.  He  made  himself  famous  by  his  poetry,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  distinct  school.  Also  known  as  ^ 
i^  |1|  ^  1  a  sobriquet  conferred  by  himself  in  memory  of  the 
scenes  of  his  youth. 

2060  Tu  I  ^  X  (T.  5/1  3S).  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  type  of  manly  beauty. 
He  had  a  complexion  like  lard  and  eyes  like  black  lacquer.  He 
rose  to   high  ofiSce  and  was  ennobled  as  Marqois,  but  died  young. 

2061  Tu  Ju-hui  ^  ^  R$  (T.  %V^Y  Died  AD.  680.  A  native 
of  Tu-liog  in  Shensi,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  statesman 
under  the  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung  of  the  T*ang  dynasty.  When  the 
latter,  still  Prince  of  Ch4n  (see  Li  Shih^min)^  was  appointed  Chief 
Guardian  of  the  empire,  he  placed  Tu  first  among  the  eighteen 
scholars  whom  he  brought  together  to  assist  in  promoting  good 
gOYernment  after  the  troubles  attending  upon  a  change  of  dynasty. 
In  629  he  was  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  acted  as  a  colleague 
of  Fang  Hsdan-ling  in  the  direction  of  public  afimirB.  Fang  was 
supposed  to  plan,  while  Tu  decided  as  to  the  feasibility  of  each 
suggestion.  Hence  the  two  are  often  spoken  of  as  ]^  jjdl*  He  was 
ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as 

2062  Tu  K*aug  ^  j^ .  ?  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  man  of  the  Ghoa  dynasty, 
who  was  skilled  at  making  wine.  He  died  on  a  {^  yii  day  of  the  month; 
consequently  those  days  haTe  always  been  obeerred  asaaorad  bydiafcillen. 
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Tald-tft  H^iH^  (T.  )^— ).  A.D.  1611-1691.  Graduating  2063 
as  chin  shih  in  1643,  he  rose  to  be  a  Superfising  Censor  and 
attracted  the  Emperor's  notice  by  declaring  that  the  essentials  of 
good  gofernment  were  reverence  for  Heaven,  imitation  of  the 
ancients  I  and  love  for  mankind.  He  rose  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  Punishments,  and  the  Emperor  Shun  Chih  said  of  him  that 
he  never  unlawfully  took  a  cash  from  any  one  nor  wrongfully  put 
a  man  to  death.  In  1669  ho  became  a  Grand  Secretary,  and  was 
the  first  Chinese  Grand  Secretary  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Emperor's 
presence.  Canonised  as    ^  Ji^  • 

Ta  Un  ;|tt  ;|^  (T.  >f|g  ill ).  Died  A.D.  47.  A  scholar  of  Mou-  2064 
ling  in  Shensi,  who  was  for  some  years  kept  in  honourable  captivity 
by  Wei  Hsiao.  In  A.D.  30  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  funeral  of 
his  brother,  and  the  assassin  sent  after  him  by  Wei  was  so  struck 
bj  his  appearance  that  he  refused  to  kill  him.  He  lived  as  a  (-ensor 
at  the  Emperor's  Court,  and  was  treated  with  the  respect  his  conduct 
and  learning  deserved.  A  deep  student  of  the  ancient  literature, 
he  obtained  while  in  captivity  a  copy  of  the  "^  ^  ^  ^ 
Canon  of  History  in  the  ancient  script,  and  this  he  studied 
with  Wei  Hung  and  other  scholars.  In  46  ho  became  Minister 
of  Works. 

TuMn  i^tj^  {T.  ^:^.Yi,  ^  )\\ ).  A.D.  803-852.  A  native  2065 
of  Lo-yang,   who   graduated   as   chin   shih   about   830,  aud  rose  to 
be  m  secretary  in  the  Grand  Council.  As  a  poet  ho  achie?ed  considerable 
distinction  and  is  often  spoken  of  as   ^  j|iil    the  Younger  Tu,  to 
distinguish  him  from  Tu  Fu. 

Tu  Shen-yen  ;|±  ^  ^  (T.  iJl^  j||j ).  7th  un.l  stli  cent.  A.D.  2«W 

A  native  of  Hsiang-yang  in  Hupeh,  grandfather  of  the  t'umoua  poet 
Tu  Fu.  Graduating  as  r/<t>i  shih^  he  gained  some  distinction  as  a 
poet  aud  was  appointeil  to  a  post  at  liO-yaiig.  llieve  he  got  into 
troable  and  would  probably  ha?e  lost  Ins  life,  but  for  the  heroirtui 
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of  his  son ,  a  boy  of  13 ,  who  slew  the  accuser.  He  ultimately  became 
an  Archivist  in  the  Imperial  Academy. 

2067  Tu  Shou-fien  tt  ^  ffl  (T.  ^  ;g|).  AD.  1787-1852.  A  native 
of  ^  Pin-chou  iu  Shantung,  who  graduated  as  fourth  chin  shih 
in  1823  and  served  in  literary  and  educational  posts  until  in  1836 
he  became  tutor  to  the  future  Emperor  Hsien  F£ng.  Canonised  as 
^  jE  1  ^^^  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Tu  Tsung.  See  Chao  Ch'i. 

2068  Tu  Tzii-0h*an  i^^  ^.  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  A.D.  A  native 
^^  $0^  1^  Eou-shih  in  modem  Honan.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scholar,  aud  published  an  edition  of  the  ^  jjJlQ  Ritual  of  the  Chou 
State.  In  647  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

2069  Tu  Wen-hsiu  i^^^.  Died  A.D.  1872.  Commonly  known  as 
Sultan  Suleiman  of  the  Panthays  of  YtLnnan.  A  Mahomedan  of 
Ta-li  Fu ,  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity  among 
the  Mussulmaus  who  formed  one-third  of  its  population.  He  came 
to  the  rescue  of  his  co-religionists  when  in  Blay  1856  an  attempt 
was  made  to  massacre  them.  Chosen  as  their  Sultan ,  he  sent  agents 
to  Burmah  to  buy  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  secure  in  the 
natural  fortress  of  Ta-li,  he  was  soon  master  of  all  western  YtLnnan 
up  to  the  frontier  of  Burmah.  In  1868  he  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
two  armies  ffent  against  him  from  the  provincial  capital;  and  five 
years  later,  on  the  invasion  of  Ma  Hsien  becoming  a  rout,  he  laid 
siege  to  Yiinnan  Fu,  until  famine  and  disease  forced  him  to  retire. 
The  end  of  the  T'ai-p*ing  rebellion  set  free  the  whole  resoarees  of 
the  empire  against  him,  and  he  remained  inaetive  while  the 
Imperialists  leisurely  advanced   westward.  In  1871  ha  tried  vainly, 

■ 

by  sending  his  son.  Prince  Hassan,  to  obtain  aid  from  England; 
and  the  following  year  saw  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Ta-li.  The 
treacherous  surrender  of  its  Lower  Barrier  foUowedf  «id  aftar  many 
vain  sorties  a  promise  of  peace  was  obtained  at  tha  piioa  of  Ta't 
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head  and  an  enormons  indemnity.  On  Jan.  15,  1873,  his  family 
baring  aH  committed  suicide,  the*  Sultan  passed  for  the  last  time 
throogh  the  crowded  streets  of  Ta-li  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of 
Ts*£n  YCL-ying.  He  arrived  there  senseless  f  having  taken  poison 
before  setting  forth.  His  corpse  was  beheaded  and  his  head  was 
forwarded  to  Ydnnan  Fq  and  thence  in  a  jar  of  honey  to 
Peking.  His  dying  request  to  the  Imperialist  general  was  **Spare 
the  people!" 

Ta  Yu  ;^  ffe  (T.  #  ^).  Died  A.D.  812.  A  native  of  Wan-nien  2070, 
in  Shensi ,  who  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Author 
of  the  m  ^ ,  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  constitution ,  divided 
into  eight  sections  under  Political  Economy,  Examinations  and 
Degrees,  Grovernment  Offices,  Rites,  Music,  Military  Discipline, 
Geography,  and  National  Defences.  Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised 

Ta  Yti  jj^  ^.  A  descendant  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  who  ruled  2071 
under  the  Chou  dynasty  over  the  region  now  known  as  Sstich'uan 
and  was  locally  styled  ^  '^i^*  Wang  Ti.  His  territory  having  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood ,  he  owe<l  the  recovery  of  the  dry  land  to  the 
exertions  of  a  personage  named  ^  ^  Pieb  Ling,  who  cut  a 
passage  through  the  Wn  mountains  and  draine<i  oil'  the  water.  This 
paMage  is  now  known  as  the  famous  Wn  Gorge  on  the  Yang-tsxe, 
and  is  700  li  in  length.  Tu  Yd  at  once  resigne<I  the  throne  to  his 
deliverer  and  went  into  retirement,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  such  success  that  he  was  finally  changed  into  a  goatsucker 
or  nightjar. 

Pu  Ytt   ;y:  ^   (T.    7C  g|l).  A.D.  222-284.  A  native  of  Tu-ling  2072 

1    Shensi,    who    inherite<i    the   title    of   Marquis  and  rone  to  high 

Bca   under   the   first   Emperor  of  the  (*hiu  dynasty.   Van^  Iln  on 

I  deathbed  recoinm(^nde<l  that  he  should  be  employe<l  in   his  own 

ad  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Wn  dynasty,  a  task  which  he  carried 

50 
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out  with  complete  success.  Heuce  he  is  sometimes  known  as  fj£ 
^.  He  was  also  called  >^  ^  j$  Tu  the  Arsenal,  as  being  fnli 
of  resources  and  always  ready.  He  was  a  deep  student,  especially 
of  Tso-ch^u  Ming's  commentary  to  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals. 
On  one  occasion"  he  was  telling  the  Emperor  that  ^  ^  Wang 
Chi  had  the  ^^horse  disease,"  and  that  Ho  Ch'iao  had  the  ''money 
disease.*'  ''And  what«  disease  have  you?**  asked  the  Emperor.  "Oh, 
I  have  tlie  Tso-ch'iu's  Commentary  disease,"  he  replied.  Canonised 

2073  T'u-an  Ku   ^  j^  ^  •   6th  cent.  B.C.   A   Minister  under  Duke 
Ching   of  the  Chin   State,   who  plotted  the  extermination  of 

the  family  of  Chao  Ts'ui.  After  the  slaughter  of  all  the  male 
descendants  had  been  accomplished,  the  Wife  of  ^  1f^  Chao  So, 
son  of  Chao  Tun,  gaye  birth  to  a  son;  on  hearing  which  Tu-an 
Eu  at  once  sent  to  find  the  child,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
carried  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  a  fEuthful  serrant  of  the 
family,  named  ^  ^  ijl^  j^  Euug-sun  Ch'u-chiu,  hid  himself  on 
the  hills  with  another  child,  while  ^  ^  Ch'ing  Ting,  an  accom- 
plice, informed  T'u-an  Eu  where  the  supposed  orphan  of  the  house 
of  Chao  was  lying  hidden.  Eung-sun  Ch'u-chiu  and  the  child  were 
accordingly  slain,  but  the  real  heir  escaped,  and  was  named  ^ 
^  Chao  Wu;  and  when  he  grew  up  he  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
his  family  by  slaying  T'u-an  Eu  and  exterminating  his  race.  Upon 
this  story  is  based  the  famous  tragedy  known  as  ^  J%  fiii  ]% 
and  partly  translated  by  Julien  under  the  title  of  UOrphelin  de 
la  Chine. 

2074  T*a  Chii  ^  g% .  Died  B.C.  218.  A  general  employed  by  the 
First  Emperor,  and  appointed  first  (royemor  of  Nan-hai  or  modem 
Euangtung.  He  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  aboriginee,  who 
routed  his  troops  with  great  slaughter. 

2075  T*a-erhko   g  ]^  ^.  A.D.  1595-1645.  ESgbili  eon  of  O-yi-tu, 
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and    filmed    as  a  daring  and  successful  warrior  against  the   Ming 
armies.  Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   J^  ^. 
THl-fik  U-lU-ku   ^^MMM'  I)i^>  A.D.  401.  Brother  and  207ft 
toecessor  to  T'a-fa  Wu-ku.   He  saved  Tuan  Yeh  from  Lfl  Tsoan, 
and   rooted  LCL   Long   whom   he  afterwards  aided  against  Chii-ch*ii 
MAng-hsfin. 

T^-fik  Nu-t'an   ^  ^f^^.  Died  A.D.  414.  Brother  to  Ta-fa  2077 
li-lu-ku.  By  tendering  his  allegiance  to  the  Later  Ch^in  State,  he 
obtained  the  Qofernorship  of  what  had  been  the  Later  Liang*  State; 
and  in  408,  after  defeating  the  forces  of  Yao  Hsiug,  he  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  the  S.  Liang*  State.  lu  411  he  was  himself  defeated 
by  the  N.  Liang*  State;  and  in  414  the  W.  ChSns,  taking  advantage 
of  a  rebellion,  annexed  his  territory  and  put  him  to  doath. 
T^O-fik  Wu-ku    ^^  UM'    Died    A.D.    398.    Chief   of   the  307H 
Htien-pi,  a  Turkic  tribe  which  settled  in  Kansuh.  In  394  he  was 
appointed  by  LCL  Euang  to  be  Viceroy  of  I-chou  in  Ssttch^uan  and 
was  ennobled   as  a   Prince.   In  397  he  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
the  8.  Liang*  State,  with  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^,  and  defeateil  the 
forces  of  LtL  Euang,  adding  new  territory  to  his  dominions. 
T^-hai   ^it$  (T.   }Sf^m\).  Died    A.D.   1681.   A  Mnnchu,  who  3079 
rapidly  rose  from  the  position  of  clerk  to  be  a  Minister  of  State.  He 
was   employed   in   revising   the  statutes   and   also   in  preparing  the 
dynastic    annals.    In    1672    he   became   President    of  the    Board  of. 
Berenne.   In    1675   he   aided   in   suppressing   the   Ch'aha   rebellion, 
and  in  1676  he  succeedetl  in  repressing  an  outbreak  in  Shensi.  for 
which    he    was  ennobled   as    Duke.   Canonised    as    "^  |p|,   and   in 
1724  u  ^  jg. 

T*a-lai    0  j||.  A.D.  1600-1646.  Sou  of  Fei-ying-tuii^;.  He  was  2«>M) 
greatly  distinguished  for  valour  in  the  war  witli  tlie  Min^s  and  in 
the   invasion   of  China   and  pursuit  of  Li  Tzti-clron^.  Ennobletl  as 
Dnke,  and  canonised  a<9   j]^  ^. 
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2081  Tuan  Ch*eng-shih   ^^^  (T.  ^^  "jt ).  Died  A.D.  863.  A 

scholar  and  ofiScial  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  He  rose  to  be  a  sub- 
Director  of  the  Court  of  Sacrificial  Worship,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  a  well-known  miscellany  on  the  sights  and 
wonders  of  the  ancient  capital  Lo-yang. 

2082  Tuan  Hsiu-shih   Jgj  ^  5lf   (T.   Jgg  ^ ).   Died  A.D.   783.   A 

native  of  /ff  ^  Ch^en-yang  in  Shensi,  who  threw  aside  books 
and  adopted  a  military  career.  After  successful  campaigns  against 
An  Lu-shan  and  later  on  against  the  Turfans  he  rose  by  779  to 
be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  and  was  ennobled  as  Prince; 
but  in  the  following  year  his  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  Yang 
Yen  to  fortify  J^  Ydan-chou  in  Shensi  caused  him  to  be  dismisseil. 
In  783  Ghu  Tz^tl,  thinking  that  Tuan  must  be  disappointed  and 
disaffected ,  invited  him  to*  join  in  his  rebellion.  Tuan  feigned  com- 
pliance,  and  at  an  interview  he  made  an  heroic  attempt  to  brain 
the  rebel  with  a  heavy  ivory  tablet.  He  was  overpowered  and  slain. 
The  Emperor  recognised   his  patriotism,   and  he  was  canonised  as 

2083  Tuan-mu  Tz«u   i^  tK  ^   (T.    ^  M)-   ^^  ^C-  520.  One 

of  the  foremost  among  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  to  whom  he 
showed  extreme  devotion  and  among  whose  Four  Friends  he  is 
reckoned.  Confucius  spoke  approvingly  of  the  quickness  displayed 
.  by  this  disciple  in  appreciating  his  teachings,  and  declared  that 
with  such  a  man  he  could  speak  freely  on  the  Odea.  He  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  Sage  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  during  which  a  number  of  the  other  disciples 
mourned  near  the  Master's  tomb,  he  remained  for  8  years  longer. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Analects  it  is  inferred  that  he  occupied 
himself  with  trade;  hence  the  phrase  j^  jl^  ^  {j^  is  used  of  a 
livelihood  earned  in  commercial  pursuits.  But  he  appears  to  have 
held  ofiSce  as  magistrate  at  ^  ^  Hsin-yang;  and  on  one  oocaaion 
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undertook  a  diplomatic  mission  by  which  the  Lu  State  was  saved 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  T4en  Gh*ang.  Posthumously  ennobled 

Tnan-BUn  Shih    ll^^^Ji    (T.    -^  ^ ).    One  of  the  disciples  2084 
of  Confucius,  classed  among  the  Four  Friends  of  the  Master. 

Toan  Tsung.  See  Chao  Shih. 

Toan  Wen-ch'ang  IS:  ^  g  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  835.  A  2085 

prot^^  of  the  powerful  Wei  Eao,  who  rose  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  War  and  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  He  was  remarkable  for 

•  

his  loTe  of  good  cookery,  and  **Hall  for  the  Refinement  of  Pearls** 
was  inscribed  abofe  his  kitchen  door.  Over  a  hundred  maid-servants 
were  employed  in  preparing  his  meals,  nine  of  whom  were  entrusted 
with  general  management  and  the  secret  of  the  recipes.  He  wrote 
a  cookery-book   in   fifty   chapters,  popularly  known  as   ^  ^ -^ 

Toan  Teh   1^|P|.   Died  A.D.  401.  Governor  of   ^  j$   Chien-  30M; 
k'ang  in  Kiangsu,  who  in  897  founded  the  N.  Liang^  State  in  Eansuh, 
with   Chii-ch*fl   Ming-hsUu   as   his   Chancellor.   In   398   he  took  the 
title  of  king,  and  three  years  later  ho  was  murdered  by  Mdng-hsdn. 

Tuan  Ttt-ts'ai    IK  3S  it    (T-    ^^    an<l    <J^  ^ ).    A.D.  «W7 

1735 — 1815.  A  native  of  ^  i^  Chin-t*an  in  Kiangsu.  He  graduated 
as  rh^  jen  in  1760  and  served  as  Magistrate  in  Kueichou  and 
Sfflch'uan  until  1781  when  he  retired  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 
He  was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  voluminous  writer,  but  the  one 
work  by  which  he  is  known  is  an  edition  of  the  Shiw  Wen  under 

the  title  of  Ij^^m^'^- 

Tung  An-yH    ^  5^  -J^.  A  worthy  of  old.  wlio  because  he  was  24)8S 
of  a  sluggish  disposition  always  carried  about  with  him  a  l)Ow-string, 
to  stimulate   him   towards   that  rapidity  of  action   which  the  string 
may  be  said  to  symbolise.  He  became  involved  in   political  troubles 
and  sacrificed  himself  for  the  fi^ood  of  his  State  by  committing  suicide. 
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2089  Tung  Cli*i-ch*ang  H^g  (T.  7C  ^)-  ^.D.  1555-1636. 
A  metropolitan  ofiScial  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  a  celebrated 
calligraphist.  Inventor  of  the  style  of  writing  known  as   ^  ^. 

2090  Tung-ch'ing-fa  i^^jM-  Died  A.D.  1748.  Sou  of  Tung-kuo- 
wei.  He  rose  to  be  Viceroy  of  varions  proTinces  and  in  1745  he 
became  a  Grand  Secretary.  He  was  cashiered  in  1747  for  falsely 
reporting  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  escaped  chief  of  ^  ^  ^ 
Ta-chien-lu  in  Sstich^uan ,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordered 
to  commit  suicide. 

2091  Tung  Cho  H  J^  (T.  #  |j|).  Died  A.D.  192.  A  native  of  Qg 
^|(  Lin-t^iao  in  modern  Eansuh.  As  a  youth  he  travelled  among 
the  Tanguts  and  other  border  tribes,  where  he  made  many  friends. 
Some  of  these  following  him  home,  in  order  to  entertain  them  he 
slew  his  farm  oxen.  This  proof  of  a£Pection  so  touched  their  hearts 
that  on  their  return  these  friends  sent  him  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  as  a  present.  He  was  skilled  in  military  exercises  and  knew 
something  of  the  art  of  war.  His  first  distinction  was  gained  in  an 
attack  on  P4og-chou  in  modern  Chihli.  The  reward  for  this  service, 
consisting  of  9000  rolls  of  silk,  he  distributed  among  his  comrades. 
Later  on,  for  failure  in  his  operations  against  the  Yellow  Turbans, 
he  was  disgraced ;  but  when  ^  ^  Han  Sni  rebelled  he  was 
recalled,  and  by  his  successes  soon  obtained  restoration  to  favour. 
He  was  then  sent  against  the  turbulent  border  tribes,  whom  he 
overcame  rather  by  strategy  than  by  hard  fighting.  When  Ho  Chin, 
uncle  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  together  with  Yflan  Shao  and  others, 
determined  to  interfere  in  the  succession,  they  invited  Tung  Cho 
to  the  capital;  but  before  he  could  arrire  Ho  Chin  had  faUen  a 
victim  to  the  revenge  of  the  eunuchs,  who  in  the  confiinon  carried 
off  the  youthful  Emperor.  Tung  Cho  was  pwtly  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  latter  to  his  throne;  but  soon  after,  when  mutual 
jealousies  had  left  him  master  of  the  situation,  he  deposed  the  boy- 
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Emperor  Hneh  Ti  and  set  up  the  still  more  youthful  Prince  of  ^ 
^  Ch'£n-liu  under  the  style  of  Hsien  Ti.  After  this,  his  cruelty 
and  arrogance  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  went  to  Court  boote<l  and 
armed;  he  did  not  use  his  personal  name  when  a^Idresaing  the 
Emperor;  he  made  officers  of  high  rank  kneel  to  him,  while  he 
himself  did  not  deign  to  return  their  salutes.  On  one  occasion  he 
•ent  his  soldiers  to  a  village  at  the  time  of  the  spring  gathering, 
•lew  all  the  men  and  gave  the  women  to  his  soldiers.  In  A.D.  190 
he  burnt  the  capital,  Lo-yang,  with  all  its  palaces  and  temples, 
and  remofed  the  Emperor  to  Ch*aug-au.  His  tyranny  was  so  complete 
that  men  were  terrified  into  silence,  only  ?enturing  to  exchange 
glances  as  they  passed  along  the  street.  He  destroyed  the  brouse 
images,  using  the  metal  to  coin  debaseil  cash.  He  built  for  his 
clansmen  the  city  of  ^[Sil^  Mei-wu,  said  to  be  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  capital.  At  length  Wang  Yiin  and  others  succeetled  in 
persuading  Tung.Cho*s  trusty  lieutenant  Ld  Pu  to  join  them,  and 
thia  last  assassinated  him  in  the  palace.  His  corpse  was  cast  out 
and  exposed  to  the  worst  indignities  in  the  market-place. 

Tung  Chong-flhu  ||#^  (H.  ;|$||).  2n(l  cent.  B.C.  A  3(M^> 

native  of  Kuang-chou,  who  was  such  an  eager  student  that  he 
drew  down  his  blind  and  for  three  years  never  looked  out  into  the 
garden.  Under  the  Emperor  Ching  Ti  he  became  a  Doctor  of  the 
Academy  of  Learning,  and  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils.  Under 
the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  he  was  appoiuteil  Minister  at  Ciiiang-tu,  the 
modern  Yang-chou  in  Kiangsu,  to  the  Enipen>r*9  brother,  the 
Prince  of  ^  I,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  post  long.  He  then 
wrote  a  book  on  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  was  shown  by 
a  jealous  rival  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  subiuitteil  it  to  a 
conclave  of  scholars;  and  one  of  them,  a  liiAeipk*  of  Tung's,  not 
knowing  that  the  work  Wii.s  from  his  master's  pen,  denounced  it 
•8   foolish.   Tung  was   condemned)    to  death,  but   wtis  panlonetl  and 
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afterwards  became  Minister  to  the  Priuce  of  J^  @  Chiao-hsi.  His 
name  is  associated  with  the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  t  &u<l 
other  works  on  this  his  favourite  study.  In  1330  his  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
2093  Tung-fang  So  ^-^  ^  {T.  ^  ^).  Born  160  B.C.  A  native 
of  P^ng-yuan  in  Shantung.  In  B.C.  138  an  Imperial  proclamation 
was  issued,  calling  for  men  of  parts  to  assist  in  the  government 
of  the  empire,  and  in  response  thereto  Tung-fang  So  sent  in  an 
application  which  closed  with  the  following  words:  —  ^*I  am  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  am  nine  feet  three  inches  in  height. 
My  eyes  are  like  swinging  pearls,  my  teeth  like  a  row  of  shells. 
I  am  as  brave  as  M^ng  P6n,  as  prompt  as  Ch*ing  Chi,  as  pure 
as  Pao  Shu-ya,  and  as  devoted  as  Wei  Sh^ng.  I  consider  myself  fit 
to  be  a  high  ofiScer  of  State;  and  with  my  life  in  my  hand  I  await 
your  Majesty *s  reply."  He  received  an  appointment  and  ere  long 
was  promoted  to  be  Censor,  after  which  he  was  upon  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  Emperor,  amusing  bis  Majesty  with  humorous 
sallies  and  earning  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  f^  ^  the  Wit. 
On  one  occasion  he  drank  off  some  elixir  of  immortality  which 
belonged  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  latter  in  a  rage  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  But  Tung-fang  So  smiled  and  said ,  '*If  the  elixir 
was  geuuine,  your  Majesty  can  do  me  no  harm;  if  it  was  not, 
what  barm  have  I  done?*'  Legend  has  been  busy  with  his  name. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  widow,  who  became  pregnant 
by  a  miraculous  conception  and  removed  from  her  home  to  give 
birth  to  her  child  at  a  place  farther  to  the  eastward;  hence  the 
name  Tung-fang.  The  boy  himself  was  said  to  be  the  ineamation 
of  the  planet  Venus,  and  to  have  appeared  on  earth  in  previous 
births  as  F^ng  Hon,  Wu  Ch'«ng  Tztl,  Lao  Tstt,  and  Fan  Li.  Besides 
this  he  was  credited  with  divine  wisdom  and  sapernatnral  powers, 
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and  it  laid  to  haye  thrice  stolen  from  Hsi  Wang  Ma  the  famous 
peaches  of  immortality  which  ripen  only  once  in  3,000  years.  Later 
on  he  fell  into  disfavour  and  vented  his  feelings  in  ensays  on  the 
wilfolnees  of  princes.  He  also  wrote  poetry;  and  a  work  on  the 
sopernatural,  entitled  jj^  ^^i  ^^b  been  attributed  to  his  pen. 
Tang  Feng  H  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A  famous  physician  of  old,  who  2094 
would  take  no  fees  but  made  each  rich  patient  whom  he  cured  plant 
five  apricot-trees  and  each  poor  patient  plant  one.  In  a  few  years 
be  had  a  fine  orchard;  and  when  the  fruit  was  ripe  he  exchanged 
with  his  neighbours  a  measure  of  apricots  against  a  measure  of 
grain,  leaving  it  to  the  honour  of  each  only  to  take  the  right 
amount.  One  mean  fellow  who  carried  off  more  than  his  due  was 
at  once  pursued  by  a  tiger,  and  spilt  so  many  apricots  on  the  way 
that  by  the  time  he  reached  home  he  had  only  a  fair  equivalent 
for  his  grain. 
Tung  Fdng-ts'ai  i^  ^^   (T.   ^  ^  ).  Died  A.D.  1677.  A  3A»5 

distinguished  provincial  administrator,  who  re-organised  Kuangsi, 
Ssttch*uan,  Honan,  and  Kueichou  in  the  early  years  of  Manchu 
rule.  Canonised  as   ||||  'jl^ . 

Tong  Ha  H^.   6th  and  7th  cent.   B.r.    A   (^rand   Astrologer  2<>96 
of  the  Chin  State,  whose  fearless  entries  in  the  public  annals  excited 
the  admiration  of  Confucius. 

Tong-han  Hon.  See  Hsiao  Pao-chtian. 

Tang  Eao  H^  (T.  Kf^J^Y  A.D.  1738-1818.  A  native  of  a»7 
gp  ||^  Fu-yang  in  Chehkiaiig,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1763 
and  soon  attracted  the  £mperor*s  notice  by  his  skill  as  a  poet  and 
an  artist  and  by  his  learning.  In  1779  he  entered  the  li rand  Council, 
and  in  1790  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary.  Canonised  as  5!^  Iff » 
and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Tang  Kao-Ch*i  f^  H  ]^^  (T.  g<i  \\\  ).  A.D.  1620-  1060.  Grand  2«98 
nephew    of   Tung    Yaug-hsin^.    He    did    good    service    in    reiiucing 
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Chehkiang  to  order  in  the  early  days  of  Manchu  rule,  and  also  captured 
Chdug  Ghih-lung  and  defeated  his  son  Eoxinga. 

2099  Tung-kuo-kang  |^  S  |P|.  Died  A.D.  1690.  Son  of  Tung-t'u-lai. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  E^ang  Hsi  to  fix  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Russia,  and  in  1679  he  and  ^  |^  Q  So-o-t'u, 
a  Chamberlain ,  met  the  Russian  envoy  ^  ^  ^  jj|^  Feodor  Grolovin 
at  Nertchinsk  and  agreed  that  the  rivers  Argun  and  Gerbitza  should 
form  the  frontier.  Was  killed  by  a  gunshot  in  1690,  during  the 
expedition    against   Gald^n,    the   Kalmuck   chieftain.   Canonised   as 

2100  Tung-kuo-wei  |^  S  H-  Died  A.D.  1719.  Brother  of  Tung- 
kuo-kang.  He  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  Wu  San-kuei*s  son  in  1674, 
and  in  1682  rose  to  be  a  Minister  of  State.  In  1689,  on  his  daughter 
becoming  Empress,  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  Next  year  he  shared 
in  the  expedition  against  Galdan  and  was  degraded  for  remissness, 
but  subsequently  recovered  his  position. .  Later  on  he  incurred  the 
Emperor*s  wrath  by  heading  a  joint  memorial  advising  the  substitution 
of  a  younger  son  for  the  Heir  Apparent  who  was  suffering  from 
mania.  Canonised  as   j{^  )^ . 

2101  Tung  Shih  H  ^ .  The  virtuous  wife  of  Chia  Chih-yen  of  the 
T^aDg  dynasty.  When  he  was  banished,  he  advised  her  to  marry 
some  one  else;  but  she  bound  up  her  hair  into  a  knot,  and  swore 
to  him  that  ODly  he  should  ever  again  unloose  it.  Returning  after 
a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he  found  the  knot  untouched. 

2102  Tang-t*u-lai  |^  @  ^.  A.D.  1606-1658.  A  Manchu,  who  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  conquest  of  China.  In  1648  he  wai 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  the  south,  and  drove  the  Mingi 
out  of  Hunan  and  defeated  them  in  Euangri.  By  special  permission 
his  father  retained  his  original  Manchu  natioDalitj,  though  Tung 
YaDg-hsing*s  branch  of  the  family  were  reckoned  Chinese  Banneimen. 
Ennobled  as  Viscount,  and  canonised  as   jtt  |||, 
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Tang  Yang-Chia  i^  #  ^  (T.  f^  |^).  17th  cent.  A.D.  Coasiu  2103 
of  Tmig  YaDg-hfing.  He  accompanied  the  invading  army  of  Manchos, 
and  as  acting  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Euang  took  (.-anion  by  stratagem 
and  skilfnlly  overthrew  the  various  Ming  leaders.  In  1647,  being 
Viceroy  and  also  Governor  of  Euangtong,  he  tmccessfnlly  defended 
Canton  with  only  100  soldiers  and  the  local  volunteers  against  a 
large  pirate  force,  and  also  against  a  desperate  attack  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Mings.  He  was  subsequently  slain  by  his  lieutenant 
^  ^  Jft  ^^  Ch*tog-tung,  who  had  joined  the  Mings  because  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  advancement. 

Tang  Yang-hsing  f^^"^.  Died  A.D.  1647.  A  native  of  2104 
Liao-tung,  who  removed  to  Fu-shun  in  Shipgking  and  became  chief 
trader  and  a  leading  man  there.  Imprisoned  on  account  of  his 
Manchu  leanings,  he  fleil  to  the  Emperor  T^ai  Tsu  who  ennobled 
him,  gave  him  a  princess  to  wife,  and  appointed  him  head  of  the 
Chinese  Bannermen.  In  1631  he  was  entrusted  with  the  forging  of 
cannon,  and  as  commander  of  the  Manchu  artillery  did  good  service 
until  his  death.  Canonised  as   Hd  ]^- 

Tang  Ytlan-sa   H  Tt  ^'     ^^^^  <^ent.   A.D.   A   magician   at  the  21<»5 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Hsiian'^  Tsung  of  the  T*ang  dynasty. 
Tang  Yang   H  |fc-    2nd   cent.  A.D.  A  native  of   -^  ^    Ean-  2106 
ch'^ng  in  Hupeh  and  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety.  When 
his  father  died,   there   was  no  money  to  pay  for  funeral  expenses. 
Accordingly  he  borrowed  tbe  necessary  amount  upon  condition  that 
if  be    could    not  repay   it   he   would   become   the   Imndsmau   of  his 
creditor.   On  returning  from  the  funeral  he  met  a  young  lady  who 
asked  him  to  marry  her,  and  they  went  together  to  his  creclitor  to 
arrange  about  the  debt.  The  latter  said  he  would  require  300  pieces 
of  silk;    whereupon    the    young   lady   sut   to    work,    and    within    a 
month  she  had  conipleteil  the  tale.  Then  she  turned  to  Tung  Yung 
and  said,  **I  am  the   j^  ~Jg^    Spinning  Damsel  {x   Lyra').  <*od  sent 
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me  to  help  you  as  a  reward  for  your  filial  piety."  With  that  she 
soared  up  to  heaven  and  disappeared,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
was  thenceforward  changed  to  ^  J|| . 
2107  T^ung  Chih  j^  yj^.  A.D.  1856-1875.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  ^  }^  Tsai-shun,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  Hsien  F^ng.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1861,  under  the  regency  of  the  two  Empresses 
Dowager  who  were  ahly  assisted  by  his  uncle,  Prince  Eung.  The 
title  at  first  adopted  for  his  reign  was  '^  ^ ;  it  was  changed 
after  the  successful  coup  d'etat  which  seated  him  firmly  upon  the 
throne  (see  Kung^  Prince).  The  T*ai-p*ing  rebellion  was  finally 
suppressed  in  1864  (see  Tseng  KuO'fan).  It  was  followed  by  a  rising 
of  mounted  banditti,  known  as  Nien  fei,  who  after  doing  much 
mischief  in  more  than  one  province  of  the  north ,  and  even  threatening 
the  capital,  were  at  length  dispersed.  Meanwhile  the  Maritime 
Customs  had  been  organised  under  the  management  of  foreigners, 
and  had  proved  successful.  Not  so  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  ready- 
made  fleet,  known  as  the  Lay-Osbom  flotilla,  for  which  phina  was 
quite  unable  to  pay  and  which  Great  Britain  obligingly  took  off  her 
hands.  In  1868  the  former  sent  her  first  mission  to  foreign  countries. 
It  was  headed  by  Mr.  Burlingame,  late  American  Minister  at  Peking, 
and  its  object  was  to  show  that  China  would  be  ready  at  an  early 
date  for  western  civilisation.  As  a  commentary  upon  this  text,  the 
year  1870  brought  with  it  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  in  which  many 
Catholic  sisters  and  other  foreigners  lost  their  lives  (see  Clt^ung 
Hou  and  Ch^en  Kuo-jui),  In  1872  the  Emperor  was  married  to  a 
young  Manchu  lady,  named  A-lu-t6.  In  1873  the  foreign  Ministers 
were  received  in  audience,  and  the  great  Panthay  rebellion  in 
Yilnnan,  which  had  lasted  eighteen  years,  was  brought  to  an  end 
with  the  tragic  death  of  Tu  W6n-hsiu.  In  1874  the  Japanese 
landed  a  force  upon  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  order  to  punish  the 
savages  —  China  having  declared  herself  incapable  of  doing  so  — 
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for  the  murder  of  shipwrecked  Japanese  subjects.  The  force  was 
ultimately  withdrawn,  upon  payment  by  China  of  an  indemnity  of 
TU.  500,000.  During  the  same  year  the  disgraceful  coolie*trade 
from  Macao  was  finally  stopped.  The  Emperor  died,  without  issue, 
on  the  13th  January  1875,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  to 
the  gra?e  by  his  young  wife,  around  whose  fate  hang  not  altogether 
groundless  suspicions  of  foul  play.  Canonised  as  i^  ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
T'nng  Kuan  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1126.  A  fine-looking  and  crafty  2108 
eunuch,  who  won  the  favour  of  Ts*ai  Chins  and  rose  in  1108  to 
be  Commandant  at  ^  ^  Fdng-ning.  After  the  disgrace  of  his 
patron,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  he  was  placed  in  supreme 
command  on  the  western  frontier  and  was  appointed  Governor  of 
several  provinces.  He  caused  the  war  with  Hsia,  the  results  of 
which  he  concealed,  and  later  on  induced  his  sovereign  to  enter 
into  the  league  with  Chin*^  which  overthrew  the  Liao  State.  In 
1123,  having  failed  to  take  Peking  unaided,  he  bought  it  by  great 
eonceasions,  only  to  find  it  emptied  of  wealth  and  inhabitants.  In 
1125  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and  sent  as  envoy  to  the  encroaching 
Chins*.  The  utter  collapse  of  the  Imperial  armies  before  the  Tartar 
hordes,  and  his  own  precipitate  flight,  led  to  his  disgrace.  He  was 
slain  on  the  way  to  his  place  of  banishment  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  the  capital. 

rung  Ts'an   ^  |^ .   Bom  A.D.  923.  A  native  of  |^  ^   On-  3109 
ning   in   Fuhkien.   He   was   alive   and   vigorous   when  the  Emperor 
Jen  Tsung  of  the  Snug  dynasty  came  to  the  throne  in  1023,  and 
wai    appointed    by    his    Majesty  to  high  office  as  a  reward  for  his 
virtuous  life. 

Tup  Timnr   @lhiiB^.  I^-    A.D.    1304-1332.    S<Tond    son    of  3110 
Eaisun,  and  brother  to  Hosila  whom  he  succeiMltMl  in  1329  as  tnghth 
Emperor  of  the  VQan  dynasty  and  whose  death  he  was  accused  of 
compassing.  He  reposed  full  confidence  in  Yen  Tiiuur  (see  .l(7ii{/7>(i) 
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and  allowed  him  to  put  to  death  all  rivals  who  fentured  to  cron 
his  path.  He  wasted  large  sums  upon  a  new  Buddhist  temple  at 
Nanking  and  appointed  a  priest  to  the  post  of  Imperial  Preceptor. 
In  1329  new  Institutes  were  issued,  and  in  1830  the  parents  of 
Confucius  aud  the  Sage's  chief  disciples  were  ennobled.  Aboriginal 
outbreaks  in  Hunan  and  Yilnnan  gave  some  trouble,  while  famines 
and  other  national  calamities  were  not  infrequent.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

2111  Tzu  Ch'ing  -f^^-  A  famous  physiognomist  of  old,  noted  for 
having  pronounced  upon  the  features  of  Confucius. 

2112  TztiL  Eu  Hsien  j^  $jSf  Jil|  -  The  name  given  to  a  female  deity, 
worshipped  on  the  15th  day  of  the  1st  moon  as  the  JH^  Jftjf  Goddess 
of  Latrines,  and  also  at  other  times  by  young  girls,  of  whom  she 
is  the  patron.  The  ceremony  of  ^'inviting  the  prescBce"  is  performed 
by  laying  a  suit  of  girls*  clothing  upon  a  chair  and  making 
obeisance  before  it,  and  is  occasionally  practised  at  the  present  day. 

Tzii  Yeh.  See  Liu  Yeh. 

2113  TzH  Ying  ^||.  Died  B.C.  206.  A  son  of  Fu  Su,  who  after 
the  murder  of  the  Second  Emperor  at  the  instigation  of  the  eunuch 
Chao  Eao,  was  proclaimed  by  the  latter  king  of  Ch^in,  thus 
relinquishing  the  universal  dominion  which  had  been  claimed  by 
his  grandfather.  Finding  out  that  Chao  Kbo  had  only  elevated  him 
to  the  throne  as  a  temporary  measure,  being  all  the  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  Liu  Pang  as  to  the  partition  of  the  Ch^in  territory 
between  themselves,  he  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  have  Chao 
E[ao  assassinated,  and  soon  afterwards  tendered  his  own  sabmianon 
to  Liu  Pang.  A  few  days  later  he  was  himself  murdered  by  Hnang  Chi. 

2114  Tz^-an-1iian-ytl-k'ang-oh*mg-oliao-ho-ohiiaiig-<flii^ 
Huang  T'aiHou  ^  ^  «ft  |gt  J^  Sfl8  5^^  «  M* 

Jg.  A.D.  1835—1881.  The  Eastern  Empress  Dowager,  actual  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Hsien  Fdng.  She  was  associated  in  the  Begency 
with  the  stronger-minded  Western  Empress,  bat  plajad  no  real  part 
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in  the  politics  of  her  day.  Mach  reapected  for  her  womanly  firtues, 
•he  was  canonised  as   ^^^^Igfg^lR^^lfli 

Twfti  Fei  ^  ^ .  A  famous  warrior  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  2115 

TB*1i-  hsi-  toaa-yu  -  k'ang  -hsi-chao-y ti-ohuang-ch^eng-shou-  2116 
knng-oh'in-hsieii-oh'ang-hsi  Huang  T*ai  Hon    ^If^  tljji 

A.D.  1835.  The  Western  Empress  Dowager,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
T^ang  Chih,  secondary  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hsien  Fdng  and  annt 
by  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Euang  HsQ.  On  the  death  of  Hsien 
FSng  at  Jehol  in  1861,  eight  members  of  the  extreme  anti-foreign 
party  claimed  to  have  been  appointed  Regents  for  the  boy-Emperdir. 
She  espoused  the  cause  of  Prince  Rung  who  was  in  Peking  negotiating 
with  the  English  and  French,  and  with  the  aid  of  Prince  Ch^nn 
the  reactionary  leaders  were  seized  and  either  put  to  death  or 
allowed  to  commit  suicide.  She  and  the  Eastern  Empress,  aided  by 
Prince  Enng,  administered  the  go?ernment  until  T'ung  Chih  ascended 
the  throne,  and  on  his  death  they  put  Kuang  UsQ  on  the  throne 
without  waiting  for  the  birth  of  the  posthumous  child  of  'Fung 
C9iih.  In  1887  she  consented  to  continue  to  advise  Kuang  Haii ,  now 
of  age,  and  in  March  1889  she  relinquisheil  the  administration  to 
him,  though  she  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  State  councils. 

V. 

▼adiiramatl.  See  Chin  Rang  Chih. 

W. 

Wan  An   H  ^   (T.    ^  ^  ).  Died   A.D.   1488.  A  native  of  J@     2117 
Mei-chon  in   Sstich*uan,   who   gnuhmt^d   a.s   rfun   ahih  in   1448  and 
obtained  rapid  promotion  through  the  frieu<lship  of  the  adopted  sou 
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of  the  eunuch  ^  ^  Ch^dug  Gh'aag.  Attaching  himself  to  the 
low- bom  but  powerful  concubine  !j^  Wan,  whose  nephew  he 
professed  to  be,  his  influence  became  paramount;  and  when  in  1471 
a  comet  at  last  terrified  the  weak  Emperor  into  giving  audience, 
he  broke  up  the  conference  by  crying  out,  ^^Long  life  to  his 
Majesty!"  and  so  earned  the  contemptuous  nickname  of  Minister 
Long-Life.  His  twenty  years  of  power  were  disgraced  by  jobbery 
and  corruption,  for  which  posterity  has  not^d  traces  of  Divine 
vengeance  in  the  early  extinction  of  his  line  by  the  premature 
deaths  of  his  son  and  only  grandson.  Canonised  as    ^  j^ . 

2U8  Wan  Ching  :j|^  jj^  (T.  ;^—  and  fy,  ^).  k.\).  1660^1743. 

Son  of  Wan  Ssti-ta.  Graduated  in  1703,  and  entered  the  Han-lin 
College.  Became  Literary  Chancellor  in  Eueichou,  but  was  disgraced 
and  reduced  to  poverty,  in  which  he  supported  himself  by  selling 
specimens  of  calligraphy  in  the  li  style.  He  was  a  profound  student 
of  metaphysics  and  history.  He  wrote  the  V^  J^  j^  ^ ,  a  history 
of  China  under  the  Mings,  completed  his  &ther*8  work  on  the 
Spring  and  Autumn ^  and  also  a  work  by  his  cousin.  Wan  Yen, 
on  the  historical  notabilia  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
2119  Wan  £rh  ^  j^ .  7th  and  8th  cent.  A.D.  Daughter  of  an  official 
named  _|;^  ^  Shang-kuan.  During  pregnancy  the  mother  dreamt 
that  a  giant  appeared  and  handed  to  her  a  large  steel-yard,  saying, 
*^With  this  you  will  weigh  the  empire.*'  A  month  after  the  child 
was  born  she  playfully  said  to  it;  "Is  it  you  who  are  going  to 
weigh  the  empire?*'  to  which  the  little  Wan  Erh  replied  with  an 
affirmative  guggle.  When  she  grew  np  she  was  found  to  have  great 
beauty,  and  was  taken  into  the  harem  of  the  Emperor  Chung  Trang 
.  of  the  T^ang  dynasty;  and  in  708  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
the  Lady  ^  ^  Chao  Jung,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
administration.  One  evening,  when  feasting  with  the  Emperor,  she 
decided    which    was    the    best   of  a  number  of  impromptu   poems 
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composed  for  her  amuaement,  by  throwing  them  from  a  lofty  balcony. 
AU  fell  flattering  to  the  ground  except  two,  by  Sung  Chih-wdn 
and  Sh^n  Ch'Oan-ch'i;  but  after  a  while  that  by  the  latter  poet 
went  to  join  those  down  below.  Sung's  poem  was  found  to  end 
with  the  two  following  lines: 

Ah,  grieve  not  that  the  moon  has  dimmed  her  lij^ht; 
Her  place  ii  taken  by  the  Pearl  ot*  Night! 

allading  of  coarse  to  the  presence  of  (yhao  Jung. 

Wan  Kuang-fai  H  *  ^  (T.  ^If  ^ .  H.  fe  Jtjj^  ).  Graduated  2120 
in  A.D.   1736.   Author  of  the    l^^^^t   &  work  containing 
details  of  families  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  N.  Wei  Dynasty^ 
and  of  a  collection  of  poems  published  under  the  title  of  >fig  i^ 

Wan  Fao-Oh'ang  ^  ^  '^.  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  famous  musician,    2131 
whoae  skill  was  such  that  after  a  banquet  he  would  often  delight  the 
gaetts  by  playing  with  his  chopsticks  upon  the  dishes  and  bowls  in 
which  their  food  had  been  served.  Author  of  the   |J^  Hf  • 
Wan  8Btl-ta  ^1j^^  (T.   ;^^).  A.D.  1632-1683.  A  natiTe  2122 
of  Chehkiang,  distinguished  as  a  critic  and  writer  on  classical  and 
historical   subjects.   His   edition    of  the  Spring  ami  Autumn  Annals 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  iiro.  He  set  to  work  to  replace  the 
manascript,  and  had  made  great  progress  with  tho  work  when  he 
died.  It  was  completed  by  his  son,  Wan  Ching. 

WanSsa-t^UDg  H^^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1642-1702.  A  2123 
natife  of  Chehkiang,  of  precocious  talent,  who  dcvoteil  his  energies 
to  the  study  of  history,  especially  that  of  the  Minu;  dynasty.  In 
1679  he  was  employed  in  Peking  as  a  private  assistant  on  the 
historical  commission.  Every  point  wiis  submitttMl  to  him,  his 
marrellous  memory  supplying  exact  references.  He  wa^  the  owner 
of  a  large  library,  and  wrote  several  historical  and  Moirraphical 
works.     He    was    known     to    his     pupils    as    the     >j^  [^  ^  ^* 
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and    at    his    death    they    informally    canonised    him    as     ^  ^. 

2124  Wan  Yen  ^^  (T.  ^  — .  H.  ^^).  18th  cent.  A.D. 
Cousin  to  Wan  Ghing.  Was  known  from  his  youth  upwards  as  a 
diligent  student  of  ancient  literature.   Assisted   in   the   preparation 

of  the  History  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 

2125  Wan-yen  Hsiin  ^j||f^.  Died  A.D.  1224.  Eldest  grandson 
of  Wan-yen  P*ou.  He  succeeded  Wan-yen  Yfln-chi  in  1213  as 
eighth  Emperor  of  the  Chin^  dynasty.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
rebellion  in  Shantung  and  by  Mongol  attacks  from  the  north. 
Peking  was  several  times  besieged,  and  ultimately  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Yellow  River  from  Shantung  to  the  Passes  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Canonised  as 

2126  Wan-yen  Kung  ^  j^  f  f  •  Died  A.D.  1209.  Grandson  of 
Wan-yen  P^ou,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1190  as  sixth  Emperor 
of  the  Gbiu^  dynasty.  A  well-meaning  youth,  he  soon  took  to 
drink  and  loose  living,  and  left  the  government  to  women  and 
eunuchs.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Mongols  encroached  upon 
the  north,  while  the  House  of  Sung  was  emboldened  to  attack 
its  ancient  enemy,  now  reduced  to  a  policy  of  defence.  Canonised 
as 

2127  Wan-yen  Liang  ^  j^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1161.  Grandson  of  Akuta, 
and  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Chin^  dynasty,  to  the  throne  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  1149  upon  murdering  Wan-yen  Tan.  For  twelve 
years  he  ruled  from  Peking  as  his  capital,  and  at  length  in  1161 
organised  a  great  attack  upon  the  Sung  empire;  but  failing  to  cross 
the  Yang-tsze,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  generals.  Known 
in  history  as   |^  |^  ^ . 

2128  Wan-yen  P*ou  ^  jH  ^ .  Died  A.D.  1190.  Brother  to  Wan- 
yen  Liang,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1161  as  fifUi  Emperor  of  the 
Chin^  dynasty.  Of  an  exceptionally  gentle  disposition,  his  reign  was 
marked  by  a  mildness  which  gained  for  him  the  •ofariqnet  of  ^Hhe 
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litUe  Yao-and-Sban.'*  He  waa  neglectful  however  of  his  frontier 
defences,  and  thus  left  a  legacy  of  much  annoyance  to  his  successors. 
Canonised  as  fg;  ^ . 

Wan-yen  Sheng  ^MB.-  ^^^  ^'^*  ^^^^'  Brother  of  Akuta,  2129 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1123  as  second  Emperor  of  the  Chin^  dynasty. 
Bjm  reign  was  one  long  struggle  with  the  House  of  Sung,  resulting 
in  considerable  accession  of  territory  to  the  Chins*.  In  1126  the 
capital,  now  K'ai-fSng  Fu  in  Honan,  was  twice  besieged;  on  the 
first  occasion  for  88  days,  when  a  heavy  ransom  was  exacted  and 
some  territory  was  ce<led;  on  the  second  occasion  for  40  days, 
when  it  fell  and  was  given  up  to  pillage.  In  1127  the  Sung 
Emperor  Ch'in  Tsung  was  carried  away  to  the  north,  and  Chang 
Pang-ch'ang  was  set  up.  In  1129  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  was 
forced  to  move  his  capital  to  Hangchow;  but  that  too  fell,  all 
Sbantnng,  Honan,  and  Eiangnan,  having  been  previously  overrun 
by  the  victorious  Chins*,  (/anonised  as   "Jj^  ^ . 

Wan-yen  Shoa-hsti  ^  jif  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  1234.  Third  son  2130 
of  Wan-yen  Hsiln,  whom  he  succeetled  in  1224  as  ninth  Emperor 
of  the  Chin^  dynasty.  Failiug  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Mongols 
he  was  besieged  in  the  city  of  E'ai*f(§ng  Fu  in  Honan.  Escaping 
from  this  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  mo<leru  ^  ^  Ju-ning  Fu; 
and  there,  after  an  heroic  defence,  he  committed  suicide.  He  entrusted 
the  Imperial  regalia  to  j^  1^  (-h^^ng-lin,  one  of  his  generals, 
■omeiimes  called  ^  ^ ,  who  was  slain  at  the  assault  on  the 
citadel   by  the   allied   forces  of  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Canonised  as 

Wan-yen  Tan   ^M^^   Died  A.D.  1149.  EMest  grandson  of  2131 
Aknta   and   third   Emperor  of  the   Chin"  ilyuasty.  to  the  throne  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  1134.  In  1137  peace  negotiations  were  opened 
with   the   House  of  Sung,    and    in    1139   Shensi    and    Honan    were 
restored  to  the  latter.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  calamities 
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and  rebellions,   until  at  length   he   was   slain  by  Wan-yen  Liang. 
Carbonised  as    ^  ^. 

2132  Wan-yen  Yiin-Chi  ^  |^  yfc  ^ .  Son  of  Wan-yen  P*ou  and 
uncle  to  Wan-yen  Euug,  whom  he  succeeded  in  A.D.  1209  as 
seventh  Emperor  of  the  Chin^  dynasty.  During  his  short  reign  the 
Mongols  twice  laid  siege  to  Peking,  and  much  land  remained 
untilled  owing  to  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity.  In  1213  he  was 
deposed  by  Wan-yen  Hsiin,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  assassinated. 
Known  in  history  as   ^  j^  ^ . 

2133  Wang  An-kuo  £  ^  S  (T.  ^  ]^).  11th  cent.  A.D.  Younger 
brother  of  Wang  An-shih.  After  failing  several  times  for  his  degree, 
he  gave  up  competing  and  spent  three  years  mourning  by  his 
mother's  grave.  In  1068  he  received  a  degree  by  an  act  of  Imperial 
grace,  and  was  appointed  Director  of  Studies  to  the  Heir  Apparent 

'  at  the  western  capital.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
went  to  Court,  and  in  consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  great 
Innovator  he  was  honoured  with  an  audience.  The  disparaging 
remarks  which  he  made  on  his  brother's  policy  displeased  the 
Emperor,  who  however  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  While  at  the  western  capital  he  had  been  a  great  deal 
too  fond  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery,  in  consequence  of  which 
Wang  An-shih  had  advised  him,  in  the  words  of  Confucius,  to 
avoid  the  ^^music  of  ChSng;"  to  which  Wang  An*kuo  retorted  by 
advising  his  brother  to  beware  of  ^^smart-tongued  flatterers.**  Upon 
the  fall  of  Wang  An-shih|  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunei  of 
3  ^  ^  Lii  Hui-ch'ing;  but  he  got  into  tronble  over  tbe  attacks 
upon  the  government  made  by  ^  "j^  Gh6ng  Oiieh,  and  was 
cashiered. 

2134  Wang  An-shih  ^  ^  ;5  (T.  ^  ]^ .  H.  ^  llj ).  A,D.  1021- 

1086.  A  native  of  Lin-ch^uan  in  Eiangsii  and  son  of  a  secretary  in 
one  of  the  Boards.  He  was  a  keen  student,  and  in  composition  hi 
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pen  seemed  to  fly  OTer  the  paper.  Some  of  bis  early  writings  attracted 
the  attention  of  "^  ^  Ts^ng  EuDg,  who  showed  them  to  Ou-yang 
Hsin,  by  whom  they  were  highly  praised.  Graduating  as  chin  ahih 
be  was  drafted  into  provincial  employ  and  became  Magistrate  of 
the  IJP  Yin  District  in  Chehkiaug,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
improfing  the  embankments  and  generally  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  people,  for  which  ho  was  recommended  to  the  Throne  by 
W6n  Yeu-po.  In  1060  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was 
subsequently  inrited  to  Court  by  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsung,  but  did 
not  proceed.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Sh^n  Tsung  in  1068 
he  became  Prefect  of  Chiaug-ning,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
appointed  Expositor  in  the  Han-lin  College.  In  1069  he  was 
appointe<l  State  Councillor.  He  became  at  once  the  confidential 
•dfiser  of  the  Emperor,  and  entered  upon  a  series  of  startling 
reforms,  said  to  be  based  upon  certain  new  and  more  correct 
interpretations  of  portions  of  the  (-lassies,  which  ha?e  griven  him 
a  unique  position  in  the  annals  of  China.  The  chief  of  these  were: 
(')  ^  M  ^*  ^  system  under  which  local  produce  was  no  longer  * 
to  be  forwanled  to  the  capital  for  sale  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Imperial 
exchequer,  possibly  for  much  less  than  its  market  value  and 
eonsequently  at  a  loss  to  the  forwaniing  locality.  (2)  ^  j^Sf  j£-  ** 
A  system  of  State  advances  to  cultivators  of  laml  on  the  sf^cnrity 
of  growing  crops.  (3)  ^  ^  ^.  A  system  of  tithing  for  military  »  •  *  '-'J 
purposes,  under  which  every  family  having  more  than  two  males 
wai  bound  to  supply  one  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  (4)  f^  ^  ^.  A 
system  under  which  money  payments  were  substitutiMl  for  the  old- 
fiMhioned  forced  labour.  (5)  TJT  '^  j^-  ^  systt»ra  under  which 
dip6t$  for  bartering  and  hypothecating  goo»ls  and  property  were 
established  all  over  the  empire.  (<>)  fi^  ,ll^>  ^-  A  system  for  ■ 
gomranteeing    a   supply    of   cavulry-liorsfs    in    rasr    of   netvl,  every 
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family  being  compelled  to  keep  a  horse  which  was  supplied,  together 
;.^J  ^t^^(^  -^  5'^  with  its  food,  by  the  government.  (7)  ^'^^  BS  i^^^-  ^ 
^  system    under    which    land    was   remeasured  and  the  incidence  of 

taxation  was  more  equitably  distributed.  In  addition  to  the  above 
leading  measures  of  reform,  Wang  abolished  all  restrictions  upon 
the  export  of  copper,  the  result  being  that  even  the  common  copper 
cash  were  melted  down  and  made  into  articles  for  sale  and  exportation. 
A  panic  ensued,  which  Wang  met  by  simply  doubling  the  value 
of  each  cash.  All  through  his  career  he  had  been  opposed  by  eminent 
adversaries,  such  as  Su  Hs^n  and  his  two  more  famous  sons,  and 

* 

by  Han  Ch4  and  Ssti-ma  Euang,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
ultimately  superseded.  Towards  the  end  of  ShSn  Tsung's  reign  he 
fell  into  disfavour  and  was  banished  to  Nanking  as  Governor  (see 
ChSng  Hsieh)  and  though  re-instated  ere  many  months  had  passed, 
he  retired  into  private  life,  shortly  afterwards  to  die,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  the  whole  of  his  policy  reversed.  As  a  man, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  frugality  and  his  obstinacy.  He  wore 
dirty  clothes  and  did  not  even  wash  his  face,  for  which  Sa  Hsfln 
denounced  him  as  a  beast.  He  was  so  cocksure  of  all  his  own 
views  that  he  would  never  admit  the  possibility  of  being  wrong, 
which  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  :^  iJIQ  ^  the  Obstinate 
Minister.  As  a  student,  *'I  have  been,**  said  he,  *'an  omnivorous 
reader  of  books  of  all  kinds,  even,  for  example,  of  ancient  medical 
and  botanical  works.  I  have  moreover  dipped  into  treatises  on 
agriculture  and  on  needlework,  all 'of  which  I  have  found  very 
profitable  in  aiding  me  to  seize  the  great  scheime  of  the  Canon 
itself."  He  attempted  to  reform  the  examination  aystem,  requiring 
from  the  candidate  not  so  much  graces  of  style  as  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  practical  subjects.  "Accordingly,"  says  one  Chinese  writer, 
"even  the  pupils  at  village  schools  threw  away  their  text-books  of 
rhetoric,    and  began  to  study  primers  of  history^  geography^  and 
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political  economy.**  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^,  a  work  on 
the  written  characters,  with  special  reference  to  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more,  the  meanings  of  which 
taken  together  determine  the  meaning  of  the  compound  character. 
In  1104  bis  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple,  but  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  later  it  was  removed.  Canonised  as  ^ . 
Wang  Chang  ^  ^  (T.  fl}l  ^).  1st  cent.  B.C.  An  official  of  2135 
the  Han  dynasty,  who  was  so  poor  in  early  life  that  he  and  his 
wife  bad  to  sleep  with  only  straw  for  bed-clothes.  He  rose  to  be 
^  Censor,  and  under  the  Emperor  Ch*£ng  Ti,  B.C.  32—6,  he  became 
GoTemor  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  Although  originally  brought 
forward  by  Wang  F6ng,  he  was  now  opposed  to  that  statesman; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse,  he  impeached  him  for  malpractices 
and  demanded  his  execution.  His  wife  remonstrated  with  him  on 
this  ambitious  step,  reminding  him  of  the  days  when  straw  had 
•erred  them  for  bed-clothes,  but  in  vain.  The  Emperor,  howe?er, 
could  not  part  with  Wang  Fdng.  Wang  Chang  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Wang  Ch'ang  ^  ;^Q  (original  personal  name  i^  IQ ).  Died  2136 
A.D.  939.  Eldest  son  of  Wang  Lin,  whom  he  succeeded  in  935  as 
fourth  ruler  of  the  ^  Miu  Principality.  In  937  he  sent  tribute 
to  the  reigning  House  of  Chin,  and  in  return  was  forniully  invested 
as  Prince  of  Min.  In  the  following  year  he  raised  to  share  his 
throne  the  slave-girl  who  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  his  father's 
death.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Taoism,  and  besides  appointing 
Ml  ^  7C  ^^'^^  Shou-yOan  to  the  office  of  *Tope'*  (see  Ouwa 
Taa^ling)^  he  kept  a  magician  in  constant  attendance  and  consulted 
a  golden  image  of  Lao  Tzti  on  all  important  questions.  A  slight 
to  ^  ^^  ^  Lien  Ch^ung-yiif  one  of  his  generals,  caused  the 
latter  to  set  the  palace  on  fire.  Wang  Ch'an^  tlt^l  with  bis  family 
and  passed    the   night   in   the  open,  whither  thiv   were  pursued  by 
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order   of  his  uncle  and   successor,   Yen   Hsi^   and   were  all  put  to 
death.  Canonised  as   j^  ^ . 

2137  WangCh'ang  ^^B  (T.  WilS-^-  ^^  »^^MM^ 

^).  A.D.  1724  —  1806.  Known  even  in  early  youth  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  he  graduated  as  chin  shili  in  1753  and  rose  by  1768 
to  the  post  of  Senior  Secretary  in  a  Board.  He 'was  then  cashiered 
for  revealing  official  secrets  and  sent  with  0-kuei  to  Burmah.  Up 
to  1776  he  served  in  the  west  as  military  secretary  against  the 
rebels  in  Chin-ch^uan ,  and  gradually  rose  until  in.  1787  he  came 
to  Peking  as  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  whence 
he  is  often  spoken  of  as  ^  ^  ^ .  Having  had  to  seU  all  his 
goods  in  order  to  make  his  accounts  balance  when  in  charge  of  the 
copper  administration  in  Tiinnan  (on  which  he  wrote  a  comprehensive 
work),  he  lived  after  his  retirement  in  1798  upon  the  charity  of 
friends.  He  was  said  to  be  equally  proficient  in  classical,  critical, 
and  poetical  scholarship,  and  equally  skilled  whether  in  literary 
research,  in  military  strategy,  or  in  civil  government.  He  was  a 
deep  metaphysician  and  had  a  following  of  some  two  thousand 
disciples.  He  was  employed  in  editing  various  Topographies  and 
Imperial  compilations,  besides  being  himself  the  author  of  many 
volumes  of  essays,  poetry,  and  historical  studies,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  ^  ^  ^  ^^ ,  a  collection  of  inscriptions  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  13th  century. 

2138  Wang  Ch*ang-ling  ^  g  g&  (T.  ^i^).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A 
native  of  Chiang<ning,  who  graduated  as  chin  Bhih  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  at  the  capital, 
but  fell  into  disfavour,  and  was  finally  sent  to  |^  i^  Lung-p^iao 
in  Hunan.  When  An  Lu-shan  broke  into  rebellion,  he  retoroed  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Censor  jQ  J^ 
\jfL  Cb'iu-hsiao.  The  latter,  when  caught  by*  ^  ^  CStang  Hao, 
pleaded   hard   that  his   life  should  be  spared,  on  the  ground  that 
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there  would  be  no  one  left  to  nourish  his  aged  parents.  *'And  who 
is  left/*  enquired  Chang  Hao,  sternly,  ^^to  nourish  the  aged  parents 
of  Wang  Chiang-ling?**  From  the  name  of  his  birthplace  he  is 
sometimes  called  Wang  Chiang-ning. 

Wang  Chen  BE^-  ^^^  ^•^-  l^^d-  ^  native  of  ij^  Ya-chou  31-K» 
in  Chihli,  and  a  pnpil  at  the  palace  school  for  eunuchs  established 
by  the  Emperor  Hsflan^  Tsuug  in  1426.  He  was  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  when  the  latter  succeeded  to 
the  throne  he  adopted  Wang*s  advice  to  conceal  his  inexperience 
by  being  very  strict  with  his  Ministers,  who  were  thus  driven  to 
buy  Wang*s  good  o£5cc8.  The  prohibition  against  eunuchs  holding 
official  poets  (see  Chu  Ydan^chang)  was  still  enforced;  and  so 
long  as  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  three  Yangs  were  active, 
Wang  feared  to  bid  for  power.  But  in  1442  only  Yang  P^u  was 
left  in  office,  and  he  was  old  and  worn.  Wang's  ambition  now 
had  full  scope.  He  set  the  Emperor  to  build  palaces  and  temples; 
and  being  desirous  of  military  fame  he  brought  on  the  j^  }\\ 
Lo-ch^nan  war  and  stirred  up  trouble  in  the  south-west,  his  opponents 
being  sent  to  prison  and  even  executed  without  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  by  the  Emperor,  while  office  was  openly  sold  or  obtained 
by  obsequiousness  to  the  all-powerful  eunuch,  whom  even  Princes 
addressed  as  ^  ^  Venerable  Father.  In  1449,  having  worked 
np  a  quarrel  with  the  Oira<ls,  he  took  the  Emperor  on  un  expedition 
sigainst  their  chief  -(^  ;5t  Yeh-hsien.  The  whole  army  was 
overwhelmed  on  its  retreat,  and  Wang  was  slain  liy  the  routed 
soldiery.  His  vast  wealth  was  confiscated,  and  his  fiimily  exterminated. 
Id  1457  his  honours  were  restored,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  Imperial  command. 

Wang  Chen   3E  ^   (T.   |||li|).   A.D.  1824-1857.  A  famous  2140 
Imperialist  leader,  who  started  as  a  volunteer  captain  of  trainbanils. 
He  aided  considerably  in  clearing  the  T'ai-p'ing  rcbi'ls  from  Hunan, 
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Hupeh,   and  Eiangsi,   and  was  popularly  known  to  the  enemy  as 
"Tiger  Wang."  Canonised  as   Jjt  ^^ . 

2141  WangCh'eng  3E  ift  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  273-817.  A  native 
of  Shansi,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  youthful  talents  and  was 
favourably  noticed  by  Wang  Ten.  About  the  year  801  he  was 
driven  by  the  prevailing  anarchy  to  the  south, *but  soon  afterwards 
became  Governor  of  Tung-hai  in  Kiangsu.  Resigning  this  post  before 
very  long,  he  quietly  made  his  way,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  the 
road,  to  the  modern  Nanking,  where  he  accepted  office  under  the 
Emperor  Yilan  Ti  and  aided  in  consolidating  the  E.  Chin  dynasty. 
See   Wang  Hsi-chih. 

2142  Wang  Chi    3^  g    (T.    >f|^  ||).    Died   A.D.   261.  A  native  of 

^  ^  Ch^ii-ch^dng  in  Shantung,  who  being  left  an  orphan  was 
most  carefully  brought  upi  by  an  uncle.  He  rose  to  high  office 
under  Ts'ao  P'ei ,  first  Emperor  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  whose  excessive 
leanings  towards  Buddhism  he  did  not  hesitate  to  censure,  pointing 
out  that  water  which  enabled  ships  to  fioat  was  also  an  instrument 
of  their  destruction.  He  opposed  the  innovations  of  Wang  Su  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Canon  of  Changes  and  also  in  State  ceremonial, 
the  result  being  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  provincial  post. 
But  he  came  again  to  the  front  and  was  ennobled  as  Marquis  by  the 
Emperor  Shao  Ti.  Author  of  the  H$  ^  ||^,  a  work  on  the  political 
needs  of  the  day.  Canonised  as 

2143  Wang  Chi  '^^  or  ^ffy  {T.  ^  ^).  6th  and  7th  cent 
A.D.  A  native  of  Lung-mdn  in  Shansi,  who  as  a  youth  was  of  a 
wild  and  unconventional  disposition.  He  objected  to  perform  the 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  greetings,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
family  condolences  or  congratulations.  He  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  but  disliked  the  restraint  of  Ooort  and 
was  moreover  always  getting  drunk.  The  conntry  too  was  in  confusiou 
from  the  rebellion  of  Li  TUan,  founder  of  the  T^ang  dynasty;  and 
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when  Wang  Chi  was  impeached  he  retired  into  private  life  and 
amosed  himself  by  keeping  poultry  and  growing  millet,  from  the 
latter  of  which  he  producetl  an  ardent  spirit.  He  visited  the  Tung- 
kao  mountain,  and  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  dubbed  himself  J^ 
1^  -^  the  Philosopher  of  Tung-kao.  Under  the  Twangs  he  became 
Probationer  in  the  Han-lin  College,  but  drunkenness  once  more 
brought  about  his  fall.  He  was  also  known  as  ^  jj^  ^  ^  and 
as  ^  ^Y  ^  ^  1  ^^^^  ^^^  great  capacity  for  liquor.  He  foretold 
his  own  death,  and  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  his  fondness  for  wine  and  his  consequent  loss  of  office.  Author 
of  many  beautiful  poems,  and  of  a  short  skit  entitled  Sf^  |$  §Q 
Note  on  Drunk^land. 

Wang  Chi    ^  ^0^ .   A  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  to  whom  is  2144 
ascribed  the  first  application  oi  feng  ahni  to  housebuilding  (see  Kuo 
P^o).  The  theory   of  the  interaction   of  the  five  elements  has  also 
been  credited  to  him. 

Wuig  X3]li   3E  i^ •  1  ^^h  ^^^^'  ^I)-  ^  i^A^i^e  of  )fi  T'ung-chou  3145 
in  Chihli,  who  wrote  some  famous  verses  on  ^*Goil  is  going  to  use 
Confucius  as  a  bell  to  rouse  mankind,'*  which  gained  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  BE  tK^* 

WangCh'i  3^^  (T.  ^3S)-  nth  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  214« 
Gh*tog-tu  in'Ssttch'uan,  who  graduated  as  chin  fhih  and  was  appointetl 
Archivist  at  Chiang-tu  in  Eiangsu.  There  he  distinguisheil  himself 
by  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor  on  State  afifairs,  and  was  taken 
into  favour.  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  at  a  banquet  his  Majesty 
called  upon  the  high  officials  for  a  poem,  Wang  (Mfi's  verses  were 
the  only  ones  which  received  the  Imperial  approval.  Sent  as  envoy 
to  the  Kitan  Tartars,  he  returned  home  invaliiied;  the  Emperor 
however  fancied  he  was  shamming,  and  dismissed  him  to  a  provincial 
post  He  ultimately  rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  BoanI  of  Rites. 
la  chiefly  known  as  a  poet. 
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2147  Wang  Chia  3E  H  (T.  ;^  ^ ).  A  native  of  Ho-chuDg  in 
Shansi,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  890  and  rose  to  be  a  secretary 
in  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  was  a  distinguished  poet,  and  gave 
himself  the  sobriqaet  of  tJ-  ^  ;^  ^ . 

2148  Wang  Ch*iang  ^  ^  (commonly  known  as  fl^  ^  Chao  ChQn). 
Ist  cent.  B.C.  A  lady  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Emperor  Ydan  Ti  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  who  was  bestowed  in  B.C.  83  upon  the  Khan 
of  the  Hsiung-nn  as  a  mark  of  Imperial  regard.  The  following  is 
the  popnlar  version  of  this  story:  —  The  Egiperor  Ydan  Ti  had 
so  many  concubine^s  that  he  did  not  know  them  by  sight.  He 
therefore  commissioned  a  painter,  named  Mao  Ten-shoa,  to  paint 
all  their  portraits;  and  in  order  to  secure  pleasing  likenesses,  the 
ladies  bribed  the  painter.  Chao  ChCln,  however,  the  beauty  of  the 
harem,  refused  to  do  so;  of  course  with  disastrous  results  to  her 
own  portrait.  Later  on  when  it  became  necessary  to  present  a 
bride  to  the  great  Turkic  chieftain,  Chao  Ghfln  was  selected  as 
the  victim  because  of  her  ugliness!  The  Emperor  saw  her  only 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  at  once  fell  violently  in  love  with  her, 
actually  sending  a  camel  laden  with  gold  to  negotiate  her  repurchase. 
But  the  Khan  refused  to  part  with  his  treasure.  She  became  his 
queen,  with  the  title  of  "^  ^  Hu  Ning.  At  her  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  also  refused  to  allow  her  body 
to  be  taken  back  to  China  for  burial.  The  mound  over  her  grave 
remained  always  green,  even  when  the  country  around  was  devoid 
of  vegetation.  Another  account  says  that  the  Ehan  invaded  China 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Chao  Chfln,  whooe  portrait  had  been 
shown  to  him  with  that  object,  and  that  Chao  Chfln  flung  herself 
into  the  Amoor,  rather  than  be  carried  farther  towards  the  wild 
barbarian  steppes. 

2149  Wang  Ch'iao  3E  #  •  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^'^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  Ho-tung  in 
Shansi,  who  became  Magistrate  of  the   ^   Sh6  District  in  HoDan, 
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As  he  used  to  come  regularly  to  Court,  but  had  no  chariot  or 
horses,  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti  instructed  the  Grand  Astrologer  to 
find  oat  how  he  managed  to  travel  such  a  long  distance.  The 
Astrologer  discovered  that  Wang  rode  upon  a  pair  of  wild-ducks, 
which  bore  him  rapidly  through  the  air.  Accordingly  he  lay  in 
wait  and  threw  a  net  over  the  birds;  but  when  he  went  to  seize 
them,  he  found  only  a  pair  of  official  shoes  which  had  been  presented 
to  Wang  by  the  Emperor.  One  day  Wang  suddenly  announced  that 
Gk>d  had  sent  for  him,  and  after  duly  bathing,  he  lay  down  in  a 
jade  coffin  and  died. 

Wang  Chieh  ^  ^   (T.  f$  A-  H.  H  |a   and   H  ^).  21M) 

A.D.  1724-1805.  A  native  of  ^^  Han-ch*dng  in  Shensi,  who 
graduated  first  at  the  Palace  examination  in  1760,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a  Minister  of  State  and  chief  tutor  to  the  Princes  in  1785. 
In  his  retirement  he  corresponded  with  the  Emperor  Cbia  Ch'ing. 
Author  of  two  collections  of  essays,  entitled  ^  Hg  [^  ^  and 
m  @  ^  ^  •  Canonised  as  ^  Ji^  t  and  included  in  the  Temple 
of  Worthies. 

Wang  Chien  £  ^  .  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  famous  general  2151 
who  served  under  the  First  Emperor.  In  B.C.  23G  he  besieged  and 
captured  the  city  of  g^  ||  Yil-yU  in  the  Chao  State,  aud  by  229 
he  had  completely  reduced  the  whole  territory  of  Chao.  He  was 
then  employed  against  the  Yen  State,  and  subsequently  led  600,000 
men  against  the  Ching  State,  in  both  cases  with  great  success. 
He  slew  the  Ching  general  ^  j^  Ilsiang  Yen,  father  of  Hsiang 
Liang,  and  within  a  year  took  prisoner  ^  ^  Fu  (1i'u,  Prince 
of  Ching.  By  the  year  221  he  had  succeeded  iu  subjugating  the 
Tarious  States,  which  his  master  consolidated  into  the  empire  of  Cbiua. 
Wang  Chien  ^j^  (T.  #f^).  A.I).  452-4S9.  A  native  of  21.V2 
Un-i  in  Shantung,  whose  father  J  ff^  ^  Wan^  Senix-th*o  fell 
a  victim   to  political   intrigues.   Ho   was   brought   up   hv    liis  uncK* 
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BE  f^  ^  Wang  Sdug-ch4en ,  and  after  taking  his  father's  title 
of  Marquis  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti 
of  the   Sung  dynasty.   The  latter   was  much  taken  with  him,  and 

gave  him   a  princess  in  marriage  and  appointed  him  to  office.  He 

•  *.  .  . 

subsequently  served  in   various  capacities  under  the  first  Emperor 

of  the  S.   Gh4  dynasty.  He  catalogued  the  Imperial  Library,  and 

the  education  of  the  Heir  Apparent  and  other  Princes  was  entrusted 

to  him.  The  organisation  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  S.  Ch4 

dynasty  was  also  his  work,  and  he  was  a  great  authority  on  etiquette 

and  ceremony.   Author  of  the    "j^  ^  ^  ^  ^  g^,  a  work  on 

the  mourning  garb  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  also  of  essays, 

etc.  Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   ^^• 

2153  Wang  Chien  £  ^  (T.  #  %7 ).  8th  and  9th  cent.  A.D.  A 
native  of  Ying-chou  in  Anhui,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  A.D. 
775.  Between  827  and  835  he  was  Oovemor  of  |^  Sh6n-chou  in 
Honan;  but  by  his  sharp  criticism  he  offended  an  Imperial  clansman, 
and  his  official  career  was  abruptly  cot  shori  Distinguished  as 'a 
poet,  he  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^  "^  "j^,  and  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Han  Yd  and  Chang  Chi. 

2154  Wang  Chien  £  ^  (T.  5^  g ).  Died  A.D.  918.  A  native  of 
1^  ^  Wu-yang  in  Honan,  who  after  a  youth  spent  in  smuggling 
and  robbery  was  adopted  by  a  eunuch  under  the  Emperor  Hsi 
Tsung  of  the  T^ang  dynasty.  Subsequently,  aa  a  reward  for  the 
recapture  of  several  places  in  SsOch'uan,  he  was  made  Prince  of 
Shu,  after  which  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  maintained  his 
independence   until   his  death.   Canonised  as  the  Emperor    j|i||  ]§( 

M^^^^M  ^^  ^^^  Earlier  Shu  State,  with  the  temple 
name  of  ^  |§^ . 

2155  Wang  Chih  3^  ^ .  4th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  f|f  Gh'ii-choa 
in  Chehkiang,  who  was  one  day  cutting  wood  on  the  hills  when 
he  came  to  a  cave,  within  which  two  boys  were  plajing  at  im  cAS*. 
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He  threw  down  his  axe  and  watched  their  game,  and  one  of  the 
boje  g^?e  him  something  like  a  date-stone  to  eat,  which  prevented 
him  from  feeling  hungry  or  thirsty.  At  length  one  of  them  said, 
^*Yoa  ha?e  been  here  some  time;  you  had  better  go  home.*'  So  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  his  axe,  but  the  handle  had  mouldered  into 
dost;  and  when  he  got  home,  he  found  that  all  his  friends  and 
kinsmen  were  dead,  for  he  had  been  absent  several  hundred  years. 
Therenpon  he  returned  to  the  hills,  and  lived  as  a  Taoist  recluse, 
subeeqnently  attaining  to  immortality. 

WangChih  ^^  (T.  -^  fj  and  ^  ^l  10th  and  nth  2156 
cent.  A.D.  A  scholar  and  o£5cial  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  After  studying 
under  Yang  I,  he  graduated  as  chin  ahih^  and  entered  upon  a 
public  career.  He  served  in  various  important  provincial  posts,  and 
earned  a  wide  reputation  for  justice  and  probity.  On  one  occasion 
he  rebuked  the  Governor  of  Soochow  for  rejoicing  that  he  had 
captured  some  hundred  coiners  of  eash^  "for  these  men,'*  said  he, 
"wiU  be  done  to  death.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
a  humane  administration  to  rejoice  over  that?**  When  Fan  (*hung- 
yen  was  banished,  he  alone  of  all  the  officials  at  Court  went  to 
see  him  off.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  a  dangerous 
proceeding,  and  that  ho  might  fall  under  suspicion  of  being  one 
of  Fan's  party.  "Fan  Chung-yen/*  he  replied,  *'is  of  all  men  in 
the  empire  the  most  worthy.  I  dare  not  raise  my  face  to  his.  Were 
he  to  regard  me  as  one  of  his  party,  I  should  be  honoured  indeed." 
To  hear  him  discourse  on  antiquity  was  said  to  bo  like  reading  a 
famous  passage  by  j||^  ^  7^  Li  Tao-yilan  in  his  commentary  to 
^®  5f^  iK  Water  Classic,  where  **every  drop  of  spittle  turns 
to  pearls." 

WangChih    VdE  iS-    15*l»    ^o"^-    A-^-    One    ot    the     ^     Yao   2157 
aborigines  of  Kuangtaug,   who  gained   favour  as   a  vunuch  in  the 
honiehold   of  the   Imperial   concubine    ^^    Wan.    In    1477  he  was 
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placed  at  the  head  of  the  @  j^  Western  Office,  a  department 
intended  to  watch  the  doings  of  the  regular  administration.  He 
behaved  with  such  arrogance  that  the  Emperor  was  forced  by 
remonstrances  to  close  the  Office,  and  he  retorned  to  his  palace 
duties.  The  Office  was  soon  re-opened  under  him,  and  his  chief 
opponents  were  dismissed.  In  1479  he  went  on  a  mission  to  inspect 
the  frontier,  and  made  a  show  of  intending  to  lead  an  expedition 
to  the  west.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Brigade  General  at 
Ta-t^ung  in  Shansi;  but  from  this  date  his  power  declined,  and 
presently  the  Western  Office  was  abolished  and  he  was  disgraced 
(see   Wang  Yueh). 

2158  Wang  Chin  3t  0  (T-  M^)-  ^'^^  ^-I^-  781.  Younger  brother 
of  Wang  Wei,  and  also  gifted  with  great  abilities  which  secured 
his  advancement  to  high  office.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Buddhism , 
and  hiff  faith  increased  with  age.  It  was  he  who  converted  the 
Emperor  Tai  Tsung  and  instigated  his  Majesty  to  waste  such  vast 
sums  of  money  on  the  Buddhist  priests  and  nuns  who  overran  the 
palace.  He  was  however  found  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  sentenced  to  death;  which  punishment  the  Emperor,  in  pity 
for  his  great  age,  commuted  to  banishment  to  ^  Eua-chou  in 
Ghehkiang,  where  he  died. 

2159  Wang  Chin-pao  Ul  gf  (T-  H^).  A.D.  1625-1685. 
Distinguished  as  a  general  in  the  repression  of  the  rebellion  of  Wu 
San-kuei.  Canonised  as  J^  ^  i  and  included  in  the  Temple  of 
Worthies.     . 

2160  Wang  Cli*in-jo  .  3E  |fc  ^  (T.  ^  g ).  Died  A.D.  1024.  A 
native  of  0f  1^  Hsin-yi!  in  Eiangsi.  His  grand&ther  was  an 
official  at  Wu-ch*ang  in  Hupeh  at  the  time  of  an  inundation,  and 
the  family  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fiunooB  Tellow-Siork 
Pagoda.  One  night  a  man  in  Han-yang,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
river,  noticed  a  bright  light  hanging  about  the  pagoda;  and  on  that 
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night  WaDg  Ohin-jo  was  born.Gradaating  as  chin  $hih  he  entered 
upon  a  public  career,  and  for  his  ser? ices  against  the  Kitan  Tartars 
in  1004  was  rapidly  promoted  to  high  posts.  He  quarrelled  with 
E'on  Chan,  and  sncceeded  in  bringing  about  that  statesman's 
downfall.  He  also  came  even  to  blows,  and  in  the  Emperor's 
presence,  with  i||  ^  ^  Ma  Ghih-chieh,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
influence  and  openly  twitted  him .  with  his  physical  defects.  For 
Wang  was  very  short  of  stature,  and  had  a  huge  tumour  on  his 
naok,  from  which  he  was  known  as  the  Goitre  Minister.  In  1005 
he  was  associated  with  Yang  I  on  the  commission  which  produced 
the  historical  encyclopaedia  known  as  the  jj^  Jj^  7^;  fj^.  He,  and 
Ting  Wei,  jj^  ^  Lin  T'd,  Ch'«n  P«ng.nien,  and  $Q|  j|c  j^ 
Liu  Gh^Ang-kuei,  were  known  as  the  £  J^  Five  Devils.  Canonised 
as    ^i|||.  See   Wang  Tan. 

Wang  Cbing   '^^   (T.   #  j|£).  Died  A.D.  83.  Distinguished  2161 
in    youth    as  a   student,   especially   of  the   Canon   of  Changes ^  he 
iubaequently  devoted    his   attention  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
Ha   was  employed  in  the  Public'  Works  department,   and   rose  in 
70  to  be  a  Censor. 

Wang  Cbing-wen  BE  :^  3^-  ^^^  ^I^-  472.  A  native  of  Lin-i  2162 
in  Shantung,  who  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor  W£n 
Ti  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  whose  sister  married  his  Majesty's 
eleventh  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti.  Under  the  latter 
he  rose  to  high  rank,  and  in  465  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Civil  Office.  He  was  ennobled  as  Marquis  and  appointed  Governor 
of  Tang-chou.  But  the  Heir  Apparent  and  his  brothers  were  quite 
■mall  children,  and  the  Emperor  began  to  doubt  if  the  succession 
was  secure  to  his  family.  Among  others  Wang  Chiug-wen  fell 
under  suspicion.  He  at  once  resigned  his  post  and  soon  afterwards 
was  taken  ill,  at  which  juncture  lie  receivtHl  orders  to  commit 
■nicide.   It  was  evening,   and    he  was  playing  chess  with  a  friend. 

52 
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After  having  read  the  Imperial  mandate,  he  finished  his  game  and 
put  the  board  away.  A  bowl  of  poison  was  brought  to  him;  and 
then  turning  to  his  friend  he  remarked  jestingly,  ^^I  am  airaid  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  join  me!"  and  quietly  drained  the  bowl. 

2163  Wang  Ch'ttan   3^1^  C""-   ^  !&)•   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^•^• 

Elder  brother  to  Wang  Hsi.  He  was  a  handsome  youth,  and  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  His 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  those  of  his  brother,  but  he  excelled 
in  filial  piety;  and  when  his  mother  was  ill  he  became  so  emaciated 
as  to  be  unrecognisable,  while  at  her  death  he  wept  so  bitterly 
that  he  seriously  injured  his  health.  He  and  Wang  Hsi  were  known 
^   B&  ^  ^  ^   ^^^  J^^^  Brother  and  the  Oolden  Friend. 

2164  Wang  Chun-ohih  3£  ?^  :^  (T.  tc  ^  )•  Died  A.D.  483.  A 
great  grandson  of  Wang  Piao-chih,  who  rose  to  high  office  under 
the  first  and  second  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  Court  ceremonial,  and  was  said  to 
possess  many  valuable  family  documents  on  the  subject,  which  he 
kept  in  a  famous  '^black  box.**  Although  held  in  esteem  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  declared  that  ''with  two  or  three  such 
men  as  Wang  Chun-chih  the  empire  would  be  at  peace,*'  he  never 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

2166  Wang  Chung  y^E  4*  (T-  ^  W)-  ^D.  1743-1794.  A  native 
of  Kiangsu,  who  began  life  as  a  servant  in  a  village  school.  There 
he  picked  up  the  beginning  of  an  education,  which  he  supplemented 
by  borrowing  books  from  a  bookseller.  Although  his  scholarship 
soon  attracted  attention,  he  never  entered  upon  an  official  career. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  classical  commentariefl  and  antiquarian 
works,  in  the  former  of  which  he  declared  himself  a  foUowar  of 
the  Han  scholars.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Baddhinni  Taoism, 
and  of  all  religious  superstition. 

2166  Wang  Ch'unfir   gf  ^  (T.  #  fi).  A.D.  27-97-  A  native  of 
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Shang-yti  in  Ohehkiang,  who  studied  under  Pan  Piao,  proving 
himself  an  apt  but  eccentric  pupil.  It  is  recorded  that  he  used  to 
•troll  about  the  market-place,  reading  the  books  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy,  hia  memory  being  so  retentife  that  a  single  perusal  was 
sufficient  to  fix  the  contents  of  a  ?olnme.  After  a  short  spell  of 
official  life,  he  retired  dissatisfied  to  his  home  and  there  composed 
hit  great  work,  the  ||^  ^i  in  which  he  tilts  against  the  errors 
of  the  day  and  even  criticises  freely  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
Menciua.  Once  more  he  entered  upon  a  public  career,  and  once 
more  threw  up  his  appointment.  Then  a  friend  recommended  him 
to  the  Emperor  Chang  Ti;  but  ere  he  could  take  up  the  port 
which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  he  fell  ill  and  die<l.  He  ia  ranked 
as  a  heterodox  thinker.  He  showed  that  the  soul  could  neither  exiat 
after  death  as  a  spirit  nor  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  lifing. 
When  the  body  decomposes,  the  soul,  a  phenomenon  inseparable 
from  vitality,  perishes  with  it  He  further  argue<l  that  if  the  souls 
of  human  beings  were  immortal,  those  of  animals  wouM  be  immortal 
likewise;  and  that  space  itself  would  not  suffice  to  contain  the 
oountlesa  shades  of  the  men  and  creatures  of  all  time. 
Wang  Fdng  3^  Jgi, .  Died  B.C.  26.  Maternal  uncle  to  the  Emperor  2167 
Ch'£ng  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  His  advance  to  power  caused  great 
diacontent,  and  nearly  led  .to  his  own  overthrow  (see  Wang  Chang 
and  Tu  ChUn);  and  his  tenure  of  office  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  harshness  and  injustice.  Cauoniseil  as    I^J^* 

Wang  PU  3E  ^  (T.  ^jl  ^).  2ncl  cent.  A.O.  A  native  of  Jj^  2168 
j^  Lin-ching  in  Kansuh,  who  distinguished  himself  in  youth  by 
hia  learning  and  ambition,  and  became  intimat«*  with  Ma  Jung, 
Chang  H£ng,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  He  was  too  honest 
and  straightforward  to  take  office  under  the  existing  regime,  and 
apent  his  life  in  seclusion.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  vices  of  the 
age,   which   he   published    anonymously  as   )ff  ^  ^    Kuay$  by  a 
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Hermit;  and  thus  he  himself  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  The  Hermit. 

2169  Wang  Pu  y^J^  (T.  j^  A  ^^^  ^  "M)-  l^th  cent.  A.D.  A 
contemporary  of  Chiang  Tung,  who  was  taught  the  elements  of 
classical  learning  by  his  mother  at  the  same  time  that  poor  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  earn  his  living  in  menial  employment. 
He  became  a  profound  student  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  on  the 
Classics  and  on  music,  besides  publishing  volumes  of  poems  and  essays. 

2170  Wang  Pu-chih  3E  ^  ^  (T-  tfi  :^ .  H.  ft  ^ ).  A.D.  1627  - 

1679.  A  native  of  Hunan,  who  fled  from  the  invading  Manchus 
into  Euangsi.  Beturning  to  his  native  province  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  hiding,  at  length  settling  on  the  hills  near  Hdng- 
yang,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  volumi- 
nous commentaries  upon  the  Classics,  besides  works  on 'the  Shuo 
W&n^  history,  Lao  Tzti,  Chuang  Tzti,  and  essays  and  poems.  Forty 
years  after  his  death  his  manuscripts  were  shown  to  the  high  autho- 
rities, and  his  commentaries  on  the  Canona  of  HUiory  and  Poetry^ 

m 

and  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn  j  were  included  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  His  collected  writings  were  first  published  in  1840,  and 
were  republished  by  Tsdng  Euo-ch'dan  in  1863. 

2171  Wang  Ho  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  1st  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  Censor 
under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Being  sent  to  put 
down  brigandage  in  Shantung,  his  extreme  clemency  involved  him 
in  serious  trouble.  A  report  was  sent  to  the  Throne  that  he  had 
killed  and  beheaded  only  so  many  thousand  stones,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign.  In  B.C.  80  he  retired  to  yf^  ^  Ttlan-ch^Ang  in 
the  same  province,  where  he  lived  much  esteemed  by  thd  people. 
Duke  ^  Chien  said,  ''When  the  Sha-lu  moontain  oollmpsed  (B.C. 
645),  the  Grand  Augur  predicted  that  645  years  later  holy  women 
would  abound  in  this  part  of  the  country;  but  now  that  Wang  Ho 
has  come  to  live  amongst  us,  ere  the  remaining  80  yeaiB  have 
elapsed  the  whole  empire  will  abound  in  good  women/* 
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Wang  Hsi  £  j@  (T.  ^  Qg).  A.D.  499-534.  Brother  to  Wang  2172 
Ch'Qan.  His  mother  was  a  princess,  and  at  sefen  or  eight  years 
of  age  he  accompanied  her  to  the  palace,  where  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti  by  his  precocity,  having  already 
injured  his  right  eye  by  over-study.  Later  on  he  was  placed  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
24  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  oflBces  of  State.  He  then  declared 
that  true  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  gratification  of 
ambition,  and  that  his  honours  had  rather  been  thrust  upon  him 
than  sohght  by  himself.  He  accordingly  retired  into  private  life. 
Canonised  as   J^. 

Wang  Hsi  gE  St  (T.  -T- %  and  >g]g.  H.  ^^).  k.D.  2178 
1628—1708.  Graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  1647,  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  Manchu  rose  rapidly  until  in  1660  both  he  and  his  father  were 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  drafted  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
Shun  Ghih ,  and  was  consulted  on  all  questions  by  the  four  Regents 
(see  S<Mn).  In  1666  he  became  President  of  the  Censorate,  and 
protested  against  the  growing  independence  of  the  three  Feudatories, 
Wn  San-kuei,  King  Ching-chung  and  Shang  E^o-hsi.  As  President 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  1673,  he  instigated  the  execution  of  the 
son  of  Wu  San-kuei,  a  step  which  drove  the  father  to  despair.  He 
was  the  first  Chinese  to  be  admitted  in  1676  to  what  became  the 
Orand  Council.  Canonised  as  3^  ^,  and  admitted  into  the  Temple 
of  Worthies. 

Wang  H8i-0htti  ^^:t  (T.  j&  ^^)-  A.D.  321-379.  A  2174 
nephew  of  Wang  Tao  (see  Ch^i  ChUen)^  whose  cleverness  attracted 
the  notice  of  Chou  I.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Classics  and  of  history,  and  rose  to  be  a  Brigade  General;  hence 
he  is  often  mentioned  as  £  >^  ^  •  But  it  is  for  his  marvellous 
skill  with  the  pen  that  he  is  now  remembered,  his  writing  in  the 
li  script  being  ^iight  as    floating    clouds,    vigorous    as   a  startled 
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dragon.*'  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  modern  clerkly  style;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  made  a  copy  of  the  Tao  Ti  Ching  for  a  Taoist 
priest,  receiving  in  return  the  present  of  a  flock  of  rare  geese.  He 
was  the  father  of  seven  sons,  two  of  whom,  Wang  Hui-chih  and 
Wang  Hsien-chihy  rose  to  distinction.  One  of  his  chief  delights  was 
to  play  with  his  grandchildren,  whom  he  used  to  carry  about  and 
stuff  with  sweets.  He  and  Wang  Gh*£ng  and  Wang  T^eh  were 
known  as  the    ^  ^  ^  /j^ . 

2175  WangHsiang  3E  jj^  (T.  ^'^).  A.D.  185-269.  A  native 
of  Lin-i  in  Shantung,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  24  examples  of 
filial  piety.  His  stepmother  was  extremely  fond  of  fresh  fish;  and 
once  when  owing  to  a  frost  there  was  none  to  be  got  from  the 
pond,  he  went  and  laid  himself  down  naked  on  the  ice  in  order 
to  thaw  a  hole.  The  ice  opened,  and  out  jumped  two  beautiful 
carp  which  he  carried  home  in  triumph.  And  to  this  day,  whenever 
that  pond  freezes,  the  silhouette  of  a  man  can  be  distinctly  traced 
on  the  ice.  He  was  appointed  to  a  magistracy  by  §  ^  Lfi  Ch^ien, 
who  gave  him  a  wonderful  sword  which  he  said  would  lead  its 
owner,  if  deserving,  to  success.  He  ultimately  rose  to  high  office 
under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty  and  was  ennobled 
as  Duke.  Canonised  as   7^. 

2176  Wang  Hsien-chih  ^  0  Jj^T  (T-  ^V^Y  A.D.  344-388.  Son 
of  Wang  Hsi-chih,  and  like  his  father  famous  as  a  calligraphist 
and  a  scholar.  He  used  to  visit  the  great  Hsieh  An,  who  predicted 
his  celebrity.  ^'Successful  men  are  generally  sparing  of  their  words/* 
he  said;  ''and  Wang  Hsien-chih  does  not  talk  much."  He  was  a 
great  reader  and  had  a  large  library.  As  he  could  not  cany  it 
about  with  him,  he  had  miniature  copies  made,  whieh  lie  packed  in 
a  cloth  case;  hence  the  proverbial  expression  T  J6  ^  t|^  ^  !^. 
On  one  occasion  robbers  broke  into  the  study  where  he  was  sleeping. 
^'Gentlemen ,'*  said  he,  pointing  to  a  square  of  felt  earpet  used  by 
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teachers f  '*that  rug  is  an  heirloom  in  my  family.  I  shoald  feel 
obliged  if  yon  woald  leave  it.*'  He  was  employed  for  some  time  in 
the  department  of  historiography.  Canonised  as 
Wang  HsiU  £  |i^  (T.  ;^  yj§ ).  2nd  and  3rd  cent  A.D.  A  2177 
native  of  ^  [^  Ying-ling  in  Shantung.  At  the  death  of  his 
mother,  which  occurred  on  the  Mulberry  and  Sugar-cane  Festifal, 
he  was  only  seven  years  old;  yet  he  wept  bitterly  for  a  whole  year, 
so  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  the  neighbours  decided  to 
forego  the  usual  ceremonies.  Between  190  and  193  he  served  under 
E'ung  Jung,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved  his  life.  YOan 
Shao  appointed  him  to  a  magistracy;  and  later  on  he  served  under 
Ts*ao  Ts*ao  and  Ts'ao  P*ei,  both  of  whom  entrusted  to  him  important 
posts.  At  the  taking  of  ^  ^  Nan-p*i  in  205  his  house  was 
broken  into,  but  nothing  was  found  save  books. 

Wang  Hstl-ling    3E  ^  fS&    (T-    li^  ±.   H.    i|  jl^).  A.D.  2178 

1641—1725.  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1676,  and  rose  by  1718  to 
be  a  Grand  Secretary.  On  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  graduation  as  rhu 
jen^  he  became  senior  tutor  to  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  styled  himself 
4^  ^  y^  ^  *  ^^^^  ^  complimentary  poem  given  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  a  year  before  his  death.  Author  of  a  collection  of  essays 
etc.,  entitled   IH:  j@l  ^  ^-  ('auouised  as    ^  ^^. 
Wang  Hstian    £  ^  •   2nd   cent.  BX\  A  scholar  who  retireil  to   2179 
the   mountains   and   lived   as  a  hermit,  declining  on   two  occasions 
to  take  oflSce.   Finally,   the  £mperor  Chiog   Ti   visiteil   him  at  his 
retreat,  and  ennobled  him  as  Marquis.  Hence  the  name  of  ^  |l| 
Marquis  Hill. 

Wang  HB(ian-mo  i  i;  ^  (T.  ^^J.  A.D.  386-467.  A  2180 

native  of  T'ai-yiian  in  Shansi,  who  took  office  under  the  Emperor 
Wu  Ti  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  fought  for  Liu  Chiln,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  Ti,  against  his  brother  Liu  Shno.  His  success 
against   the   rebels    won    him    a   title,  but  his  concealment  of  booty 
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led  to  his  temporary  degradation.  As  Governor  of  Yung-chou  he 
introduced  many  reforms,  but  his  severity  gave  rise  to  the  saying, 
**The  eyebrows  of  HsQan-mo  never  relax.'*  He  was  summoned  to 
the  capital  by  the  Emperor,  who  nicknamed  him  /^"^j^  the  Old 
Rogue.  In  466  he  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  southern  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti ,  who  made  him  Governor  of  Chiang- 
/  chou  and. loaded  him  with  honours.  Canonised  as  ^.  T 

t  2181  Wang  Hstlan-ts'e  BE^^*  7th  cent.  A.D.  An  official  sent 
in  646  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Eanyakubdja.  He  only  arrived 
however  in  the  year  655,  just  as  the  king  died;  and  being  dismissed 
by  a  usurper  named  Jj^  j^  ^  ^  A-lo-na-shun  he  retreated  into 
Tibet,  where  he  succeeded  in  raising  an  army.  He  then  attacked 
the  usurper,  and  took  him  prisoner;  and  after  capturing  several 
other  petty  kings  and  carrying  off  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  he 
returned  in  661  to  China  to  lay  his  captives  and  loot  at  the  feet 
of , the  Emperor.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  previous  expedition 
into  India  in  648,  on  which  occasion  he  measured  the  abode  of 
Yimalakirti  at  Yais^li;  and  finding  it  to  be  ten.  feet  square  he  caUed 
it  a  ^  ^ ,  a  term  now  applied  to  a  Buddhist  abbot. 

2182  WangHu  £  ^jSf  (T.  ^  M).  Died  A.D.  1008.  A  native  of 
Ta-ming  in  Chihli,  whose  literary  compositions  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Sang  Wei-han.  Entering  the  public  service,  he  rose  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  had  three  sons,  and  before 
his  door  he  planted  three  huai  (Sophora  japoniea^  L.)  trees,  in 
token  that  they  would  all  rise  to  be  Ministers  of  State.  Hence  the 
family  was  known  as  the   ^  ;^  ^  ^ .  See  Wang  Tan. 

2183  Wang  Hoi  £  )l$  or  3£  ^  (T.  ;g  ^).  A.D.  1682—1720. 
A  native  of  Chehkiang,  and  a  left-handed  painter,  popularly  known 
as  ^  -^  £  f  who  could  place  upon  a  fan  landseape  to  a  diatuiee 
of  about  8,000  miles!  He  was  also  famous  for  hm  pietorea  of  priaats, 
and  for  his  figures  of  men  and  animals. 
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Waag  HHi-ohih  ^  #  :^  (T.  -^^).  Died  A.D.  888.  Son  2184 
of  Wang  Hri^chih  the  calligraphist.  He  li?ed  in  retirement,  sarronndiDg 
himself  with  bamboos,  for  which  he  had  a  great  fondness.  '^How 
ean  I  pass  a  day,'*  said  he,  ^^ without  this  gentleman?*'  —  alluding 
to  the  bamboo,  which  is  now  often  spoken  of  as  ^Hhis  gentleman.**  On 
one  occasion  he  went  in  the  snow  to  visit  a  friend ,  named 
Tai  Ta-k'nei;  bat  on  reaching  the  door  he  turned  round  and  went  home 
again.  Being  asked  the  explanation  of  this  behaviour,  he  replied ,  '*! 
started  full  of  spirits;  when  they  were  exhausted,  I  came  back.** 
Wang  Hung-hstl  ^i^^  (T.  ^^  H.  JH  f|).  Died  2185 
A.D.  1728.  Graduating  as  second  chin  shih  in  1673,  he  rose  to  be 
President  of  the  Censorate  in  1687,  but  in  1680  he  was  denounced 
by  Euo  Hsiu  for  jobbery  and  was  dismissed.  In  1694  he  was 
summoned  to  Peking  for  literary  work,  and  soon' rose  to  be  President 
of  a  Board.  His  share  in  the  attempt  of  pif  ^  pif  0-ling-o  in 
1709  to  alter  the  succession  to  the  throne  caused  his  further  dismissal; 
bat  in  1715,  on  completion  of  his  biographies  for  the  History  of 
tii  Ming  Dynoity^  he  was  again  recalled.  Author  of  a  collection  of 
essays  etc.  entitled   #11  UJ  A  ^• 

Wang  Hang-hstUtn   3E  ^  ^  (T.   ^  ^  a"^^  Ul  A)  ^  2*^ 

famous  calligraphist  of  the  17th  cent.  A.D.  Author  of  the  |Jj  J^, 
a  collection  of  notes  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  ancient  and  modern. 
Wang  Jen-ytl  I  fr  fgJ  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  880-956.  A  native  2187 
of  ^^  Tien-shui  in  Eansuh,  who  as  a  youth  amused  himself 
with  horses  and  dogs,  and  neglected  his  books.  Only  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fife  did  he  begin  to  study  in  earnest.  Ho  dreamt  that  he 
was  cut  open  and  his  viseera  washed  with  water  from  Eiangsiy 
after  which  his  literary  powers  were  much  increased  and  he  became 
distinguished  as  a  poet.  He  served  under  scterul  Emperors  of  the 
Five  Dynasties,  finally  becoming  President  of  the  Board  of  War 
under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty. 
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2188  Wang  Jung  J  5^  (T.  ^  i^Y  A.D.  235-306.  A  native  of 
Lin-i  in  Shantung,  and  brother  to  Wang  Yen.  He  was  a  clever 
child ,  and  could  look  at  the  sun  without  being  dazzled.  When  only 
seven  years  old  he  refused  to  join  his  companions  in  eating  some 
plums  from  a  roadside  tree.  *^They  must  be  bitter/*  he  said  scorn- 
fully, '^or  they  would  not  have  been  left  there.*'  At  fifteen  he  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  YUan  Chi,  although  the  latter  was 
twenty  years  his  senior,  and  was  ranked  with  him  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Worthies  of  the  Bamboo  Grove  (see  Hsiang  Hsiu).  He  rose 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  0£5ce,  and  instituted  a  system 
under  which  the  administrative  powers  of  men  were  tested  before 
they  were  actually  appointed  to  office.  Later  on  he  got  into  trouble 
and  was  cashiered,  but  was  re-instated  by  the  Emperor  Hui  Ti. 
He  died  at  a  provincial  post  in  Honan.  His  meanness  and  parsimony 
were  proverbial.  He  even  caused  the  stones  of  a  rare  species  of 
plum,  which  he  had  in  his  orchard,  to  be  bored  through  before 
being  sent  to  market  for  sale,  lest  some  one  might  try  to  raise 
the  same  kind  and  so  spoil  his  monopoly.  He  and  Ho  Gh4ao  being 
in  mourning  for  their  parents  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  wept 
bitterly  but  still  managed  to  perform  all  the  proper  ceremonies, 
while  he  himself  lay  in  bed  and  became  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
^^Wang  Jung,"  said  ^  "(ijl  tjj^  Liu  Chung-hsiung  to  the  Emperor 
Wu  Ti,  '*is  the  one  to  be  commiserated.  Ho  Ch'iao's  is  the  filial 
piety  of  life;  Wang  Jung's  is  the  filial  piety  of  death.*'  Canonised 
as   Tt;. 

2189  Wang  K*ai  J  i§  (T.  #  ^ ).  8rd  cent  A,D.  Brother-in-law 
to  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin  dynasty.  He  was  a  wild  young 
man,  and  yet  he  did  good  service  in  the  field  and  was  ennobled 
as  Duke.  He  was  fond  of  display,  and  his  rivalry  with  the  powerful 
Shih  Cheung  ultimately  brought  him  into  trouble.  He  was  impeached, 
and  would  have  suffered  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor. 
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After  this  his  arrogance  and  vile  conduct  knew  no  bounds.  Canonised 

the  Blackguard. 

Wang  Kuei  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  551-604.  A  native  of  2190 
Tai-yflan  in  Shansi,  who  spent  his  youth  in  roaming  about,  and 
reached  the  age  of  20  without  learning  to  read.  Then  he  set  to 
work,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  memory  soon  became  a 
proficient  scholar  and  learnt  in  addition  something  of  the  art  of 
war.  In  585  he  vanquished  a  Libationer  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
in  an  argument  held  before  the  Emperor  on  the  Classic  of  Filial 
Piety  ^  and  was  mmle  a  Doctor  of  the  Academy.  Later  on  he  lost 
office,  and  was  forced  to  serve  for  several  years  on  the  southern 
frontier.  He  encouraged  g]^  Liang,  Prince  of  Han,  in  his  rebellious 
deeigns;  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Yang  Su  he  sought 
refuge  in  flight,  accompanied  by  his  son.  At  length,  driven  to 
extremities,  he  committed  suicide  and  his  boiiy  was  buried  in  a 
cave.  The  son,  after  wandering  for  some  days  without  food,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  His  father's  Ixxiy  was  recovered  and 
publicly  decapitated,  and  the  head  was  exhibited  at  the  gates  of 
T'ai-yflan.  Author  of  the  3£  if^  3^  ^  f  <^  treatise  on  the  Five 
Classics^  and  of  some  miscellanies,  the  manuscripts  of  which 
d]8appeare<l  in  the  confusion  of  the  times. 

Wang  Kung  ^^  (T.  ^i^).  4th  cent.  A. 0.  Son  of  Wang  21»1 
Yfin,  and  elder  brother  of  )^  ^  the  Empress  Ting,  consort  of 
the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  Ti.  lie  was  a  very  handsome  and  able 
young  man,  with  such  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  talents  that  he 
declined  a  secretaryship  in  the  Grand  Couocil  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  Minister  of  State.  He  wa>  conipare<l 
by  one  to  a  spray  of  willow  in  spring,  and  attracted  much  attention 
by  roaming  about  in  snowv  weather  covered  from  liead  to  foot 
with  a  robe  of  swans'-down.  He  subsequently  rose  to  high  rank, 
and    was    responsible    for    tlie    <Ieath    of   Wang  Kiio-pao;  not  long 
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after  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  political  intrigue  and  was 
put  to  death.  His  character  was  afterwards  cleared  by  Hnan  Hs^an, 
and  he  was  canonised  as   J^  |^ . 

2192  Wang  Kung-tsao    lii^i  (T.  ^$.  H.  fl^  jt^). 

A.D.  1079—1154.  A  native  of  ^  J^  T«-hsing  in  Eiangsi,  who 
gained  considerable  distinction  as  a  poet. 

2193  Wang  Kuo-pao  £  H  9-  4th  cent.  A.D.  Son  of  Wang  T'an- 
chih,  and  son-in-law  to  Hsieh  An.  He  was  a  very  wild  fellow,  and 
a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  his  father-in-law.  *A  cousin  of  his  was 
concubine  to  Ssti-ma  Tao-tzti,  Prince  of  Euei-chi;  and  this  led  to 
a  close  intimacy  between  the  two  young  men  and  to  the  ultimate 
appointment  of  Wang  Euo-pao  to  high  o£5ce,  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  Principality.  At  length  Wang  was  impeached,  nominally  for 
dressing  in  women's  clothes  and  other  irregularities;  and  through 
the  influence  of  Wang  Eung,  then  in  power,  he  was  forced  to 
commit  suicide. 

2194  Wang  Lai  *^  ^   (T.  ^  ^ ).  A  distinguished  mathematician  of 
the   18th  cent.  A.D.,  familiar  with  the  systems  both  of  China  and 
of  Europe.  He  was  also  a  deep  student  of  the  Classics.  His  |||  ^  ^ 
<y  T  a  treatise  on  trigonometry,  was  published  in  1802. 

2195  Wang  Lang  3^^  (T.  :^J^).  Died  A.D.  228.  A  native  of 
Tung-hai  in  Eiangsu,  who  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Classics  received 
an  appointment  as  secretary  to  a  Board ,  and  later  on  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  and  was  invested 
with  high  military  command.  He  suffered  however  a  severe  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Sun  Ts*d,  and  finally  entered  the  service  of  Ts'ao 
Ts^ao.  Under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  Wei  dynasty  he  was 
raised  to  the  highest  offices,  and  wa^  ennobled  as  Marquis.  He 
published  editions  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  AnnaU^  of  the  Canon 
of  Filial  Piety  J  and  other  works.  Canonised  as  j^.  See  C4ira^  Tu. 

2196  Wang  Liang   BE  M  *  ^  famous  charioteer  of  old. 
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Wangldeh  ^'^  (T.  ^:JSr).  A.D.  142-219.  A  native  of  2197 
T^ai-yfian  in  Shansi,  who  studied  under  Ch*£n  Shih  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  for  probity.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to 
refer  their  diaputee  to  him,  and  many  were  so  affected  efen  by 
the  tight  of  his  house  in  the  distance  that  they  agreed  to  some 
compromise  there  and  then.  One  man,  who  had  been  caught  stealing 
an  oz,  offered  to  suffer  any  punishment  so  long  as  his  disgrace  was 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Wang  Lieh;  and  wlien  the  latter  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  the  culprit  a  present  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  thereby 
completing  his  reformation. 

Wang  Lin  JSHt  (T.  -^*ff)-  ^-D.  526-573.  A  natite  of  2198 
Shan-yang  in  Chehkiang,  whose  sisters  were  in  the  Imperial  harem. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  crushing  Hon  Thing  in  552,  and 
was  appointed  Goyernor  of  Hsiang^chou  in  Hunan,  where  he  was 
Tery  popular.  Wang  Sdng-pien,  fearing  he  would  rebel  with  his 
10,000  ez-banditti,  summoned  him  to  Chiang-ling  in  Hupeh,  but 
his  men  compelled  the  authorities  to  restore  him  to  his  post.  The 
Emperor  howefer  soon  sent  him  to  Canton,  whence  he  was  recalle<I 
in  554  to  defend  the  capital  against  the  Weis.  On  arriving  at  Ch^ang- 
sha  he  heard  of  his  sovereign's  death,  and  in  555  he  rose  in  Hunan 
against  the  new  Ch*£n  dynasty,  setting  up  a  Prince  of  the  Liang 
House  whom  the  Ch4  State  had  released.  After  some  successes  his 
fleet  was  badly  beaten  near  Wuhu,  owing  to  a  sud<Ien  change  of 
wind,  and  in  560  he  and  his  protege  took  refuge  in  Ch'i.  He  was 
ennobled  as  Prince  by  that  State  and  led  its  armies  ag^iinst  Ch'^n, 
until  in  573  he  was  taken,  after  a  stubborn  defence,  at  Pa-ling  in 
Hunan  and  put  to  death,  the  noise  made  by  tlioso  who  mourned 
Us  fate  being  loud  as  rolliug  thunder.  Canonised  a^  ^  b(- 
Wang  Lin  £  |^.  Died  A.D.  935.  Second  son  of  Wang  Sb^n-  2199 
ehih.  After  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Wang  Ven-han,  he 
succeeded    to    the    throne    as  third    ruler  of  the   Min   Principality. 
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Before  very  long  Wang  Yen-ping  rebelled,  bat  in  931  he  took  him 
prisoner  and  pat  him  to  death.  He  then*applied  to  be  named  Minister 
of  State  under  the  T^ang  dynasty;  and  when  this  was  refused,  he 
threw  off  all  allegiance  and  styled  himself  Emperor.  Two  of  his 
sons  quarrelling  oyer  the  possession  of  one  of  his  slave-girls,  the 
elder,  Wang  Gh'ang,  determined  to  kill  the  other.  In  the  confusion 
which  ensued  upon  this  attempt,  Wang  Lin  himself  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  one  of  his  own  women,  pitying  his  sufferings,  put 
him  out  of  his  agony.  Though  a  cruel  and  immoral  man,  he  was 
a  very  devout  believer  in  Buddhism.  Canonised  as    ^  ^  ^ . 

2200  Wang  Ling  ^  |^.  Died  B.C.  184.  A  native  of  P'ei  in  Eiangsu, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  between  Liu  Pang  and  Hsiang 
Chi,  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 
Thereupon  Hsiang  Chi  seized  Wang's  mother  in  the  hope  of  securing 
her  son's  aid;  but  the  old  lady  at  once  solved  the  difficulty  by 
falling  upon  a  sword  and  putting  an  end  to  her  life.  Wang  Ling 
was  subsequently  ennobled  as  Marquis  and  advanced  to  high  office; 
however,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hui  Ti  he  offianded  the 
Empress  Ltl  Hou  by  opposing  her  wishes  in  regard  to  the  succession , 
and  retired  into  private  life. 

2201  Wang  Ling-yen  BE  ^  W  -  ^^^  ^°^  "^^^  ^°^-  ^•^-  ^  famous 

musician  who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Yang  Ti  of  the  Sui 
dynasty.  One  day  he  was  waked  from  sleep  by  a  new  tune  played 
by  his  sou.  Starting  up  in  great  alarm,  he  declared  that  the  dying 
away  of  the  ^  kung  note  (=  C)  indicated  the  final  departure 
of  his  Majesty,  who  was  in  fact  assassinated  immediately  afterwards. 

2202  Wang  Lnn   ^^  (T.   jE  ^)*  Died  A.D.  1144.  A  native  of 
the   ^   Shdn  District  in  Shantung.  His  family  was  poor,  snd  he 
had  no  means  of  advancement;  in  consequence  of  which  he  took 
to  a  roving  life  and  soon  acquired  a  swashbuckler  xeputatioti,  often 
breaking  the  law  but  always  managing  to  escape  the  penalty.  In 
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1126,  when  the  capital  was  threatened  (see  Chao  Chi)  and  the 
popnlace  in  confusion,  he  rushed  into  the  Emperor's  presence  and 
Toluuteered  to  quell  the  disturbance.  His  Majesty  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  aud  on  the  spot  appointed  him  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  War;  and  armed  with  this  authority  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
his  promise.  He  was  sent  afterwards  on  several  occasions  as  en  Toy 
to  the  Chin^  Tartars;  in  1138,  to  bring  back  the  remains  of  the 
two  Emperors  who  had  been  carried  into  capti?ity;  and  again  in 
1140,  when  the  Tartars  had  repudiated  the  treaty  and  were  violating 
Chinese  territory.  The  Ghiu^  Emperor  wished  Waog  Lun  to  take 
service  under  him;  but  the  latter  proudly  replied  that  he  was  an 
envoy  and  not  a  renegade.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  coerce 
him,  and  at  length  orders  were  given  to  have  him  strangled.  Wang 
bribed  the  messengers  to  wait  awhile;  and  then  dressing  himself  in 
his  hat  and  robes,  he  made  obeisance  towards  the  south  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate.  His  body  was  afterwards  given  up  to  his  son, 
and  he  was  canonised  as    J^^  ^{f . 

Wang  Mang  J^  (T.  g  ^).  B.C.  33- AD.  23.  A  nephew  22«3 
of  the  consort  of  the  Emperor  YOau  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and 
commonly  known  as  ^Hhe  Usurper.**  Through  the  influence  of  his 
aunt  he  was  appointed  to  high  office,  and  ennobleii  in  B.C.  16  as 
Marquis.  In  B.C.  6  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  but 
got  into  trouble  over  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Ai  Ti,  and 
rmgned.  He  was  soon  restorcil  to  favour,  and  together  with  the 
Empress  Dowager  arranged  in  A.D.  I  the  succession  of  the  Emperor 
Ping  Ti,  who  was  only  nine  years  old.  Five  yenrs  later  he  married 
his  daughter  to  this  boy,  and  thus  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  Empress, 
he  himself  being  further  ennobled  as  Duke.  In  A.D.  6.  upon  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  P'ing  Ti,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned, 
he  placed  upou  the  throne  the  two-year-oM  ^rent-gramlson  of  the 
Emperor  Hsflan    Ti,    who   ia   known    in    history    as    fj^  -^  )^   .Tu 
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Tzti  Ying,  and  he  himself  took  the  post  of  Regent.  Three  years 
later  he  set  aside  this  child,  giving  him  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^y 
and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  under  the  style   of   ^  ^  ^ ; 

hence  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  ^  BE  ^^  |l^  ^  BE  ^  *  ^^^ 
a  prolonged  contest  with  Liu  Hsiu  and  other  insurgents,  in  which 
his  troops  were  repeatedly  defeated,  he  was  at  length  driven  from 
power.  The  army  of  E£ng  Shih  entered  Ch'ang-an  in  triumph, 
and  Wang  Mang  was  killed  in  a. revolt  of  his  own  troops.  His 
head  was  cut  off  by  a  man  named  ^  ^  Tu  Wu,  and  forwarded 
to  the  victor. 

2204  Wang  Meng  ^  S&  (T.  ;^  J^).  A.D.  825-375.  A  native  of 
^  Chi  in  Shantung,  who  was  a  poor  .basket-seller,  but  of  a 
martial  disposition  and  fond  of  reading  works  on  military  subjects. 
He  retired  into  seclusion  on  the  Hua-yin  mountains  in  Shensi,  and 
when  Huan  Wdn  passed  through  with  his  army,  he  visited  him^ 
dressed  in  rough  serge  clothes;  and  all  the  time  they  were  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  age,  he  sat  there  quietly  cracking  lice.  Refusing 
to  accompany  the  general  on  his  campaign ,  he  subsequently  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Fu  Chien  (2),  who  was  said  to  have  been  as 
overjoyed  at  securing  his  services  as  Liu  Pei  was  when  he  secured 
the  aid  of  Chu-ko  Liang.  He  remained  for  many  years  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  latter  potentate,  holding  under  him  the  highest  offices 
of  State.  When  he  fell  sick,  Fu  Chien  went  in  person  to  visit 
him,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  future.  Wang  Mtog  begged 
him,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  to  cease  from  hostilities  against 
the  House  of  Chin,  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  advice  has  been 
attributed  the  disastrous  downfall  which  ensued.  He  was  deeply 
lamented  by  Fu  Chien ,  who  cried  out  in  his  grief,  *^If  God  wanted 
me  to  give  peace  to  all  within  the  six  points  of  the  compass,  why 
did  He  rob  me  of  Wang  Mdng?'*  Canonised  as   ji^. 

2205  Wang  Ming-sheng  BE  RH  ^  C^-  Al#-  H.  gg  jiL).  A.D. 
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1720—1798.  A  native  of  Eiangsu,  distinguished  as  a  poet,  and  a 
writer  on  classical  and  historical  subjects.  He  served  from  1754 
to  1769  in  the  Grand  Secretariat,  but  then  retired  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  strict  seclusion  at  Soochow.  His  cyclopaedia, 
entitled  jf^  ||^  j||^ ,  may  be  ranked  as  a  considerable  literary 
SQGoesi,  and  his  -|^  ^  ^  j]^  f^  Criticism  on  the  Seventeen 
Djfnattie  Biitariei  is  also  much  admired.  Was  popularly  known  as 

Wang  Ning-Ohih  '^^:^.  4th  cent.  A.D.  Son  of  Wang  2806 
Hti*chih,  and  husband  of  Tao  Yilu.  He  showed  some  talent  as 
a  ealligraphist,  but  appears  to  ha?e  been  a  worthless  fellow  and 
was  deserted  by  his  wife.  When  Euei-chi  was  attacked  by  Sun 
£n  he  refused  to  make  any  defence,  and  after  spending  some 
time  in  prayer  he  declared  that  the  gods  would  fight  against 
the  rebels.  The  result  was  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  he  was 
pot  to  death. 

Wang  Fa  BE  ^  ('^-  1SI  #  )•  ^^^  ^®"^'  B-^-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^°^-  ^'^*  '^"^^ 

Ad  official  under  the  last  Emperors  of  the  W.  Han  dynasty,  who, 
when  Wang  Mang  usurped  the  throne,  threw  up  his  appointment 
and  retired  into  seclusion.  In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Euang  Wu  he  again  entereil  public  life,  but  after  a  short 
time  he  pleaded  sickness  and  resigned.  He  became  a  hermit,  and 
lifed  in  a  rush  hut  to  the  end  of  his  long  life. 

Wang  Pa  3E  |g  (T.  ft  iti )  Died  A.D.  58.  A  nati? e  of  jgj  ii»S 
|p|r  Ying-yang.  in  Anhui,  who,  when  Liu  Hsiu  passed  through 
the  District,  raised  a  volunteer  force  and  joined  \m  8t4Uidard.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Liu  Hsiu^s  army  was  retreating  before  Wang 
Lang,  he  pretended  that  the  river  ahead  of  them  was  frozen 
hard,  and  thus  encouraged  the  troo]H  to  press  on.  Tradition  has 
embroidered  this  story  by  adding  tliat  the  army  passed  over  on  the 
iee,    which    became    unsafe    immediately    after    tliey    had    crosseil. 

&3 
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Upon  the  eleyatiou  of  Liu  Hsiu  to  the  throne,  he  received  a  high 
military  post  and  in  88  he  was  finally  ennobled  as  Marqnis.  Later 
on  he  was  employed  against  the  Hsiung-nu,  with  whom  he  fought 
many  bloody  battles. 

2209  Wang  Fa  ^  ^ .  6th  cent.  A.D.  An  alchemist  of  the  Liang 
dynasty,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  modern  Fuhkien.  During  a  yery 
severe  famine  he  used  to  make  quantities  of  gold,  with  which  he 
bought  rice  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor. 

2210  Wang  Pi  ^  $35  (T.  ^  g^).  A.D.  226-249.  A  native  of  Shan- 
yang  in  Eiangsu,  contemporary  with  Chung  Hui.  He  was  a  great 
student,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Canon  of  Changes  and 
another  on  the  lao  TS  Ching,  then  known  as  Lao  TzU.  At  the 
early  age  of  24,  he  had  risen  to  be  secretary  in  a  Board. 

2211  Wang  Piao-chih  3E  ^  ^  (T.  ^fe  :^).  Died  A.D.  377.  A  loyal 
statesman  under  the  Emperor  Ghien  Win  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  and 
a  steadfast  opponent  of  the  great  Huan  W£n.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty,  his  beard  and  whiskers  were  white,  from  which  he  was 
popularly  known  as  ^  ^  ^*  It  was  he  who  secured  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu,  and  he  acted  subsequently  as  joint 
Minister  of  State  with  Hsieh  An.  The  latter  declared  that  he  knew 
no  one  of  equal  capacity  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  questions  of 
State.  Canonised  aa    ^ . 

2212  Wang  Fo  ^^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  648-676.  A  native  of 
Ghiang^-chou  in  Shansi.  He  was  a  most  precocious  scholar,  already 
composing  at  the  age  of  six,  while  at  nine  he  had  studied  the 
History  of  the  Han  Dynasty  by  Ten  Shih-ku  and  had  pointed  out 
not  a  few  defects.  At  sixteen  he  took  his  degree.  His  talenti  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  the  dynastic  annals;  but  he  ineurred  his  Majesty's 
displeasure  by  a  satire  upon  the  cock-fighting  propenaitiea  of  the 
Imperial  princes.  Dismissed  from  office  he  took  r«fii^  in  Stilch'aan, 
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and  filled  op  his  leisure  by  composing  many  beautifnl  poems.  He 
nefer  meditated  on  these  beforehand,  but  after  having  prepared  a 
quantity  of  ink  ready  for  use,  he  would  drink  himself  tipsy  and 
lie  down  with  his  face  covered  up.  On  waking  he  would  seise  his 
pen  and  write  off  verses,  not  a  word  in  which  needed  to  be 
changed;  whence  he  acquired  the  sobriquet* of  ^  ^  Belly-Draft, 
meaning  that  his  drafts  were  all  dpne  in  his  head.  And  he  received 
so  manj  presents  of  valuable  silks  for  writing  odes  etc.,  that  it 
was  said  ^^he  spun  with  his  mind.*'  Later  on  he  got  into  trouble 
by  killing  a  slave,  and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped 
through  a  general  pardon.  He  was  drowned  when  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  father  who  had  been  banished  to  modern  Cochin  China 
upon  the  disgrace  of  his  son.  Three  of  his  brothers,  two  of  whom 
were  possessed  of  exceptional  abilities  and  were  known  with  himself 
as  the  Tree  of  Three  Pearls,  were  all  put  to  death  for  political 
disaffection.  Is  ranked  as  one  of  the  Four  Heroes  of  the  T^ang 
dynasty  (see  Yang  Ch^iung). 

Wang  Fo  £^  (T.  ^  §ji).  Died  A.D.  831.  A  native  of  2218 
Tang-chou  in  Eiangsu,  who  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  785  and  rose 
to  be  Minister  of  State.  While  still  unknown  to  fame  he  went  one 
day  to  the  ;ifc  |0  Mu-lan  monastery  at  Yang-chou,  and  dined  in 
the  refectory  with  the  priests.  The  latter  took  a  dislike  to  him, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  swallowed  the  meal  gave  a  signal  on  a 
big  bell,  at  which  he  was  left  alone.  Taking  a  pen  (see  Wei  FeA), 
he  wrote  upon  the  wall. 

The  meal  is  o'er:  each  "long  rol>o"  »ceks  his  cell. 
Fleeing  the  shamefacotl  jrne«t  at  sound  of  Ih»II. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  on  revisiting  the  monastery,  he  found  his 
yerses  carefully  covered  op»  whereupon  he  wrote  beneath, 

Linra  which  for  vears  tlirouiilj  tlnst  were  scarct'lv  seen 
Are  now  protectetl  hy  a  silken  screen ! 
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22U  WangPo  ^i^  (T.  ^  :^.  E.  #  ^).  A.D.  1197-1274. 
A  native  of  Ghehkiang.  He  was  in  youth  eager  for  military  fame; 
hence  the  sobriquet  ^  |^  which  he  bestowed  upon  himself,  referring 
to  the  low  whistling  of  the  great  martial  hero,  Ghu-ko  Liang,  when 
he  lived  alone  in  his  mountain  hut.  But  finally  he  settled  down  to 
a  literary  life,  and  became  a  prolific  writer  of  commentaries  upon 
the  Classics.  He  was  canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  and  in  1724  his  tablet 
was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

2216  Wang  !P*OU  '^^  (T.  i$  JZ)-  3rd  cent  A.D.  A  man  of  the 
Chin  dynasty,  whose  father,  Wang  "^  I,  was  beheaded  for 
remonstrating  with  Ssti-ma  Chao  and  attributing  to  him  a  defeat 
inflicted  by  the  troops  of  Wu.  From  that  day  forth  Wang  P*ou 
would  never  sit  facing  the  west,  in  token  of  his  withdrawal  of 
allegiance  from  the  House  of  Chin.  He  lived  in  retirement,  taking 
pupils;  and  used  to  lean  against  a  pine-tree  near  the  grave  to  give 
vent  to  his  grief,  until  his  tears  caused  the  tree  to  decay.  His 
mother  was  always  very  much  afraid  of  thunder;  accordingly,  after 
her  death,  whenever  it  thundered  he  would  run  out  to  her  grave 
and  cry  out,  ^^I  am  near  you!*'  On  reading  the  Odes  he  would  always 
weep  when  he  came  to  the  passage,  "0  my  father  and  my  mother, 
how  toilsome  was  my  birth  to  you!'*  His  pupils  always  skipped  the 
$  ^  Ode,  refenriug  to  the  death  of  parents,  for  fear  of  awakening 
his  grief.  He  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  examples  of 
filial  piety. 

2216  Wang  P*u  ^^  (T.  ^1^).  A.D.  922-982.  A  native  of 
Ping-chou  in  Chihli,  who  graduated  as  chin  9hih  in  948  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Imperial  Library.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a 
great  collector  of  books,  and  rose  to  be  Minister  of  State  under 
the  Emperor  Shih  Tsung .  of  the  Later  Chon  dynasty*  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  high  office  under  the  first  two  Emperors 
of   the    Sung    dynasty,   being  ennobled  in  976  as  Dnke.  He  was 
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noted  for  his  filial   piety,   and   would   wait  on   hii  father,  a  petty 
oflBcer,  at  featte.  CaDonised  as   ^J|J^* 

Wang  Sdng-plen    BE  ft  lif  (T-  #  7^).  Died  A.D.  555.  The  2217 
son  of  a  high  military  oSBcial,  who  had  risen  to  be  Prefect  at  ^  ^ 
Hsin-ts*ai  in   Honan   when   Hon   Ching  rerolted.  Taking  the  field, 
he  stubbornly  defended  Pa-ling  in  Hunan  and  so  broke  the  rebel's 
power.  Honours  were   showered  upon  him,  and  in  554  he  became 
Commander-in-chief.  He  accepted  the  Prince  known  as  Ch£ng-yang 
Hon,   to  the  exclusion  of  the  Emperor  Ching  Ti.  This  racillating 
policy   was  disapproved   of  by   Ch*£n   Pa-hsien,   who  surprised  and 
put  him  to  death,  thus  removing  a  dangerous  riral. 
Wang  Shang    £  j^   (T.   -^  |£ ).   Ist  cent.   B.C.  A   native  of  2218 
1^  ^   Li-wu    in    Chibli,    who    inherited    a   Marquisate  from  bis 
fiither  and   rose  to   high   office  under   the  Emperor  Ch*dng  Ti  of 
the  Han  dynasty.   He  was   8   feet  in   height,  and  of  such  martial 
appearance   as   to   strike   terror   into  the  heart  of  the  Khan  of  the 
Hsiung-nu,   who  had  come  to  Court.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
wild   report  of  a  great  flood  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  empire; 
whereupon    Wang    F£ng    advised    the   Empress   Dowager   and   the 
Emperor  to  get  on  board  ship  at  once.  But  Wang  Shang  declared 
that  the  story  was  only  idle  gossip,  and  as  such  turnecl  out  to  be 
the  case 9  Wang  F£ng  was  put  to  shame.  Wang  Shang  then  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Wang  Fdng,  who  after  failing  to  establish 
a  trivial  charge,  seised  on  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
to  impeach  him  for  disloyalty.  His  seal  and  insignia  of  office  were 
taken   from   him,   at   which   he   was   so   chagrined  that  he  vomited   * 
blood  for  three  days  and  died.  Canonised  as    ^} . 
Wang  Shdn-ohih    H^  ^91    (T.   ^g  jft).  AD.  862-925.  A  2219 
native    of    @^    Eu-shih   in    Honan,   who   in   896   succeciletl   his 
brother,   an   ex-chieftain    of  banditti,   as   Governor  of  Fuhkien.  He 
was   noted   for   his   handsome   appearance,    his  prominent  nose  and 
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square  mouth;  and  he  usually  rode  a  white  horse,  from  which  he 
came  to  be  kuown  as  ^  <||  ^  ^ .  When  the  T*ang  dynasty 
collapsed,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty  ennobled 
him  as  Prince  of  Min,  nominally  as  a  reward  for  his  excellent 
administration,  in  consequence  of  which  the  "^  ^  y^  Ean-t^ang 
Channel  is  said  to  haye  been  miraculously  opened  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Min  river.  He  continued  however  to  send  annual  tribute  to 
Yang  Hsing-mi.  Canonised  as  J^  ^,  and  afterwards,  by  his  son 
Wang  Lin,  as  flSli^^M^- 
2320  Wang  Shih-cheng  ^  ffi  ^  (T.  7c  H .   H.  J|l  WD-   A.D. 

1526  —  1593.  A  native  of  ^  ^  T^ai-ts'ang  in  Eiangsu,  who 
graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1547  and  entered  the  public  service.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriot  Yang  Chi-sh6ng,  sending  him 
medicines  while  in  prison  and  burying  his  body  after  execution. 
This  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  Yeii  Sung;  and  upon  the 
unsuccessful  military  operations  of  his  father,  ^f^  Wang  Yd, 
it  was  at  Yen  Sung*s  instigation  that  the  latter  was  impeached  and 
in  1560  put  to  death.  Through  the  entreaties  of  himself  and  his 
brother,  his  father*s  rank  was  in  1567  posthumously  restored  to 
him;  but  he  was  disgusted  with  official  life,  and  wished  to  have 
done  with  it.  He  was  however  persuaded  to  take  office,  and  rose 
to  high  rank  under  the  Emperor  ShSn  Tsung.  He  was  ultimately 
promoted  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  bat  his 
appointment  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  previously 
been  cashiered  over  some  paltry  business,  and  he  retired  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health. 

3221  Wang  Shih-cheng  S  ±  i|  (T.  ^  ±.  H.  I^afc  and  jj| 
#  ill  A)*  ^'^*  1684-1711.  Graduated  as  chin  Mhih  in  1658, 
and  by  1699  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Paniahmenti. 
In  1704  he  was  cashiered,  but  in  1710  his  rank  was  restored.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  being  sent  several  times  on  Imperial  saerifidal 
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mifltions;  and  his  carefol  observatioDs  while  thus  employed  supplied 
both  Bubjects  and  local  coloaring  for  his  poems,  which  were  issued 
under  the  title  of  j^TI^  ^  ^'  His  best  known  work  is  the  ^ 
0^,  which  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1894.  His  j^  :([^  ^  ^, 
which  is  a  general  literary  miscellany,  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
to  foreigners,  containing  as  it  does  references  to  the  presentation 
of  tribute  by  western  nations.  Besides  these,  he  published  many 
notes  of  travel  and  biography,  and  also  an  edition  of  the  poets  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty.  In  social  life  he  was  noted  for  his  lo?e  of  wine 
and  good  company.  Canonised  as    ^  fR)  • 

Wang  Shih-oh'ung  3E  tft  ^  (T.  ^  1^)-  Died  A.D.  621.  2222 
Son  of  a  natife  of  Turkestan ,  who  adopted  the  name  of  his  mother's 
second  husband.  He  entered  the  public  serrice  through  the  Body- 
Guard  and  in  605  became  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Refenue. 
Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  capital  against  Li  Mi,  he  struggled 
brarely  in  spite  of  several  defeats.  In  618,  fearing  the  jealousy  of 
the  courtiers,  he  seized  the  capital  and  assumed  sole  control  of  the 
government,  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  Li  Mi  whose  army  was 
exhausted  by  its  pursuit  of  YQ-w§n  Hua-chi.  In  the  following  year 
he  compelled  his  sovereign  to  abdicate  in  his  favour,  and  set  up 
the  Principality  of  ^  Ch^ng;  but  in  621  he  was  attacked  by  Li 
Shih-min,  and  being  unable  either  to  resist  or  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Ton  Chien-t£,  he  prepared  to  surrender,  when  he  was  slain 
by  an  oflBcer  whose  father  ho  had  executed. 

Wang  Shih-lu  ^  ±  ^  (T.  ^  jjg.  H.  g§  ff ).  Died  A.D.  222S 
1672.  Brother  of  Wang  Sbih-ch^ng.  Graduated  in  1659,  and  was 
dismissed  from  the  public  service  in  1663.  Famous  as  an  historical 
critic  and  an  antiquarian.  He  wrote  the  ^  Qpl  ^  9^1 1  &  treatise 
on  what  women  should  learn,  being  the  appemlix  to  a  projected 
work  ou  the  writings  of  female  authors. 

Wang  Shou-jen    I  ^  fr   (T.   >f|^  ^.    If.    ^  V^).    A.D.  2224 
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1472—1528.  A  native  of  Yii-yao  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as 
chin  aliih  in  1499  and  entered  upon  a  public  career.  But  he  soon 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  then  powerful  ^  ^  Liu  Chin, 
and  was  actually  bambooed  and  dismissed  to  a  petty  office  in 
Eueichou.  There  he  set  to  work  to  civilise  the  savages  until  the 
death  of  Liu  Chin  in  1510,  when  he  was  recalled  and  appointed 
to  several  high  posts.  In  1519  he  subdued  an  insurrection  in  Eiangsi 
(see  CUen  Hao)^  and  in  1527  he  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  wild  tribes  of  Euangsi,  for  which  services  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  War  and  ennobled  as  Earl.  The  envy 
and  malice  of  rivals,  coupled  with  ill-health,  caused  him  to  resign, 
but  he  died  before  he  reached  home.  He  achieved  considerable 
distinction  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  and  his  literary  remains, 
including  poems,   essays   etc.,  have  been  published  under  the  title 

^^  £  ^  19  ^  *  ^^  ^^  canonised  as  ^  J^  i  &nd  in  1584  his 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

2225  Wang  Shu   i|  ^ .  The  fabled  charioteer  of  the  moon. 

2226  Wang  Shu  ^  ^  (T.  ^%).  A.D.  1416-1508.  A  native  of 
^  J^  San-yHan  in  Shensi,  who  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  1448 
and  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  State.  His  career  howeyer  was 
a  chequered  one.  His  protests  against  the  outrages  of  eunuch  com- 
missionsi  which  were  sent  out  to  obtain  flowers,  animals,  and 
rarities  for  the  palace,  and  against  the  favour  shown  to  Buddhism, 
coupled  with  his  defence  of  innocent  officials,  gained  him  a  great 
name,  expressed  in  the  popular  saying  that  ''the  two  capitals  have 
a  dozen  Boards  but  only  one  Wang  Shu."  Li  1486  the  Emperor, 
backed  by  Wang*s  numerous  and  influential  fioes,  ordered  him  to 
retire;  but  in  1488  the  new  monarch  Hsiao  Tsang  recalled  him  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office.  lin  Chi,  fearing  him  as  a 
rival,  secretly  checked  his  schemes  of  reform;  tiie  Emperor  however, 
in   spite   of  his   strong   remonstrance   against  the  employment  of 
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eanachs,  kept  him  in  office  until  1493,  when  he  was  denounced 
for  wrongful  selection  of  officials  and  rebuked  for  lore  of  notoriety. 
He  is  said  to  hafe  habitually  eaten  enough  for  two  men,  efen  up 
to  his  death,  which  came  upou  him  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in 
bis  chair.  He,  ]j^  |fS  P'^ng  Shao,  and  Ho  Ch4ao-hsin.  are  known 
as  the  ^  ^  Three  Old  Men.  Canonised  as  j^  ^. 
Wang  Su  ^  ^  (T.  ^  H ).  Died  A.D.  256.  Son  of  Wang  8327 
Lang.  He  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Wei  dynasty  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  profound  scholar.  Besides  editing  his  father's 
work  on  the  Canon  of  Changes,  he  wrote  and  published  many 
Tolumes  of  classical  commentaries.  He  is  also  said  to  bare  found 
the  text  of  the  ^[^^  ^  m  ^^^^^y  Sayings  of  Confucius  in  the 
honse  of  a  descendant  of  the  Sage,  and  to  bare  published  it  in 
A.D.  240;  but  the  generally  receiyed  opinion  among  scholars  is 
that  he  wrote  the  work  himself.  Canonised  as  ^, 
Wang  Su  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  464-501.  A  natife  of  Lin-i  2338 
in  Shantung,  whose  father  was  Chamberlain  under  Hsiao  Tat, 
second  Emperor  of  the  Southern  Ch*i  dynasty,  and  was  put  to 
death  in  491.  He  fled  to  the  Northern  Wei  Court,  and  the  Emperor 
Hsiao  W£n  Ti,  compassionating  his  misfortune  and  finding  him  to 
be  a  man  of  parts,  appointed  him  to  a  high  military  command, 
in  which  capacity  he  did  good  service,  finally  taking  alire  ^  j|^ 
Hsiao  I,  elder  brother  of  Hsiao  Ts^,  and  ^  ^  |j^  I^i  Shu-hsien, 
and  causing  them  to  be  executed.  For  these  services  he  was  ennobled 
as  Marquis  and  advanced  to  be  Governor  of  Yaug-chou.  He  is  noted 
for  his  love  for  koumiss,  of  which,  ho  told  the  Emperor,  tea  is 
only  fit  to  be  the  slave.  Canonised  as   ^  |{|j . 

Wang-sun  Chia    J  ^S^  5^  .   A    native  of  the   Ch*i   State,  who  3339 
served  with  Prince  yj^   Min  on  his  campaign  against   '/^  '^  Nao 
Ch*ih   of  the    Ch*u   State.    When    the  Prince  was  lost,  he  returned 
home;  but  his  mother  8ai<l|  ^^If  you  went  out  in  the  morning  and 
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came  back  in  the  eveDiDg,  I  used  to  watch  for  yon  at  the  house- 
door;  and  if  you  went  out  in  the  efening  and  did  not  return,  I 
used  to  watch  for  you  at  the  village  gate.  But  now  that  you  do 
not  know  where  the  Prince  is,  why  do  you  come  back?"  Wang 
forthwith  set  ofiF  in  pursuit  of  Nao  Ch4h,  slew  him,  and  set  Prince 
Min*8  son  on  his  father's  throne. 
2230  Wang  Tan  ^  H.  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  957-1017.  Son  of  Wang 
Hu.  He  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  980  and  rose  to  be  a  Minister 
of  State,  though  not  actually  a  model  of  probity.  On  one* occasion, 
when  Wang  Gh4n-jo  was  urging  the  Emperor  to  perform  the  great 
sacrifices  to  heayen  and  earth,  it  was  very  important  to  secure 
Wang's  acquiescence.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  signified  a 
conditional  approval,  the  Emperor  invited  him  to  a  feast,  and  on 
his  departure  presented  him  with  several  bottles,  saying,  ''This  is 
a  very  fine  kind  of  wine;  take  it  and  divide  it  amongst  your  family.*' 
On  opening  the  bottles,  he  found  them  full  of  pearls.  He  kept 
th^  pearls,  and  made  no  opposition  to  the  sacrifices.  He  was  ennobled 
as  Duke,  and  canonised  as    ^  IP.. 

2281  Wang  T'an-shih  ^  Ifi  ^   (T.  ^  Jg ).  4th   cent.  A.D.  An 

official  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Chien  W6n  of 
the  Chin  dynasty.  He  served  under  Huan  W£n;  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  in  A.D.  878  he  became  joint  guardian, 
together  with  Hsieh  An,  of  the  young  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu.  He 
had  once  occasion  to  reprove  Hsieh  An  for  tolerating  sounds  of 
music  and  singing  during  the  period  of  mourning ,  contrary  to 
Confucian  principles.  He  himself  was  very  fond  of  toei  cAS\  and  in 
said  to  have  originated  the  phrase  ^  ^  ''talking  with  the  hand." 
as  applied  to  that  game.  Late  in  life  he  took  up  with  a  Buddhist 
priest,  and  had  long  conversations  upon  a  future  lifet  its  rewards 
and  punishments.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  them  that  whoever 
should    die    first    was    to   return   to  the  world  and  enlighten  the 
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Burfifor.  About  a  year  afterwards  the  priest  suddenly  appeared 
before  him  and  said,  ^*I  have  lately  died.  The  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  next  world  are  realities.  Hasten  to  repent,  that  yoa  may 
pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  blest.**  With  these  words  the  priest 
Tanished,  and  ere  long  Wang  had  followed  him  to  the  grafe. 
Canonised  as   j||^. 

Wang  Tao  £  S  C^*  ^  ^  ^^'l  P^  H )-  ^^  ^-^-  ^^^*  ^^^ 

A  native  of  Lin-i  in  Shantung.  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and 
it  was  said  of  him  at  fourteen  years  of  age  that  he  was  the  stuff 
of  which  leaders  are  made.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Prince  of  Lang-yeh,  and  materially  aided  in  placing  his  friend 
and  master  on  the  throne  as  the  Emperor  Ydan  Ti  of  the  E. 
Chin  dynasty.  The  latter  made  him  his  chief  Minister,  and  even 
invited  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Court,  to  share  the 
Imperial  dais,  an  offer  which  Wang  Tao  modestly  and  wisely 
declined.  When  the  empire  was  at  peace  he  turned  his  energies 
towards  education  of  the  people,  and  found  in  the  Emperor  a 
willing  coadjutor.  But  Liu  Wei  was  gradually  supplanting  him  in 
the  confidence  of  his  master;  and  when  his  cousin,  Wang  Tun, 
broke  into  rebellion,  Liu  proposed  that  all  the  Wang  family 
should  be  put  to  death.  Old  friendship  however  prevailed,  and  the 
Emperor  actually  dispatched  Wang  Tao  to  aid  in  chastising  his 
refractory  relative.  He  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young 
Emperor  Ming  Ti,  who  succeeiled  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  317  and 
who  always  treated  him  with  the  utmost  deference.  His  personality 
was  one  to  inspire  confidence,  and  ho  was  popularly  known  as 
^  ^  *'Our  father's  younger  brother."  In  the  early  days  of 
Yfian  Ti's  reign,  before  his  power  was  consolidated,  |?|  ^  Huan 
I,  the  father  of  Huan  W§n,  is  reporter!  to  have  said,  **I  have 
just  seen  Euan  I-wu  (meaning  Wang  Tao),  and  I  have  no  further 
anxiety.'*   Hence  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as    yX  ^  ^  ^   ^^^ 
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I-wa  of  the  Left  Bank,  t.  e,  of  the  Yang-tsze.  On  one  occasion, 
about  the  same  date,  the  treasury  was  all  bat  exhausted.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  but  several  thousand  pieces  of  a  very  coarse 
cloth.  Wang  Tao  and  a  few  other  leading  men  took  to  wearing 
clothes  made  of  this  stufiF,  the  result  being  that  it  became  very 
fashionable  and  the  treasury  store  was  disposed  of  at  a  large  profit. 
Canonised  as   j^. 

2233  Wang  Te-yung  ^  ^  ^ .  A.D.  979-1058.  The  son  of  a  frontier 
official,  who  served  under  his  father  and  distinguished  himself  upon 
the  battle-field  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  He  subsequently  rose 
to  high  military  rank ,  and  was  employed  against  the  Eitan  Tartars 
who  stood  in  the  greatest  dread  of  his  prowess.  On  one  occasion, 
instead  of  killing  a  Kitan  spy^  he  held  a  grand  review,  and  after 
having  exhibited  the  perfect  discipline  of  his  troops,  sent  the  spy 
back  to  report  to  the  enemy  who  immediately  sued  for  peace.  Later 
in  life  he  became  a  Minister  of  State  and  senioir  tutor  to  the  Heir 
Apparent.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  black  face,  especially  since 
from  his  neck  downwards  his  skin  was  quite  fair;  hence  he  came 
to  be  known  as  Black  Wang  the  Minister.  In  1264,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Emperor*s  birthday,  a  certain  ^  7C  ^  Ch^en  Ydan-chieh 
was  among  the  officials  present.  The  Eitan  envoy  pointed  towards 
him  and  said  to  the  interpreter,  ''Has  BliU^k  Wang  the  Minister 
come  to  life  again?'*  (see  Yin  Chi^lun).  He  was  ennobled  as  Duke, 
and  canonised  as   |i^  ^ . 

2234  Wang  T'ing-chen  y5  ^3^  (T.  |g  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  1828.  A 
native  of  Shan-yang  in  Eiangsu ,  who  graduated  as  second  chin  uMh 
in  1789  and  soon  earned  a  wide  reputation  for  uprightneai.  He 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Koang;  and  in  1822 
his  Majesty  publicly  acknowledged  the  vast  benefit  he  had  derived 
from  his  teaching,  appointed  him  an  Assisiant  (hmnd  Secretary,  and 
at  his  death  paid  his  family  a  personal  visit  of  condolence.  Author 
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of  a  collection  of  Terses  and  essays,  entitled  9f  ^  ^  ]^  ^  ^ 

^  ^ .  Canonised  as    ^  J^  • 

WaagTs^an   ^^  (T.   #lt).  A.D.  177-217.  A  natire  of  2285 

'^^  Eao-p*ing  in  Eiangsu,  who  as  a  mere  yonth  was  said  to 
haye  astonished  Tung  Cho  by  his  powers;  so  moch  so  that  on  one 
occasion  the  latter  ran  out  to  meet  him  with  his  shoes  on  the  wrofig 
way,  in  his  hurry  to  welcome  the  clever  boy.  He  attracted  the 
notice  of  Ts*ai  Yung,  who  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and  received 
an  appointment  in  the  palace,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  it 
np  by  the  disturbances  which  prevailed.  He  then  sought  refuge 
with  Liu  Piao,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  prevailed  upon  his 
•on  to  join  Ts*ao  Ts'ao.  For  this  TsW  Ts^ao  gave  him  a  high  post 
and  ennobled  him  as  Marquis.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Seven  Scholars  of  the  Chien-an  period  (see 
H$&  Kan).  A  brilliant  poet,  he  wrote  a  large  work  on  the  art, 
entitled  ^  ^  Ifif  ^  ^  •  ^^^  ^^  known  poem  is  the  ^  ^  ^ , 
which  contains  the  fine  passage, 

A  lovely  land ! . . . .  I  could  not  bear , 
If  not  mine  own ,  to  linger  there. 


Wang  Tsao  *^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1155.  A  native  of  fjg  2236 
0^  T£-hsing  in  Eiangsi,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  aud  distinguished 
himself  by  his  congratulatory  ode  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Emperor  Hui  Tsung.  From  this  time  his  literary  reputation  increased, 
and  he  and  "^  "j^  Hu  Sheu  came  to  be  known  as  the  Z^  jlf 
Two  Jewels  of  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  He  heM  various  high 
appointments,  and  in  1131  was  employed  in  reforming  the  calendar;  - 
however  in  1183  he  full  a  victim  to  political  intrigue  and  was 
cashiered. 

WangTs'eng   J^    (T.    ^  ^Y   Died   A.D.  1038.  A  native  2287 
of  I-tu  in  Shantung,  who  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  first 
place  at  each  of  the  public  examinations.  A  friend  was  congratulating 
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him,  saying,  "Now  you  are  provided  for;"  but  Wang  replied, 
*^My  ambition  is  not  limited  to  food  and  clothing.''  When  the 
great  Yang  I  saw  his  poetry  he  said,  "This  man  will  be  of  some 
use."  By  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  in  1023  he  had 
risen  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites;  and  he  used  his 
iiffluence  to  prevent  the  Empress  Dowager,  known  as  ^  ^,  from 
interfering  in  the  government,  urging  her  to  yield  the  direction 
of  affairs  to  her  son.  She  became  at  once  his  bitter  enemy;  and 
when  the  costly  palace  built  by  the  late  Emperor  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  and  all  its  treasures  destroyed,  she  took  advantage  of 
this  calamity  to  get  him  dismissed  to  the  provinces.  By  1034  he 
was  once  more  restored  to  high  favour,  and  in  1035  was  appointed 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  ennobled  as  Duke.  In  the  winter  of  1038 
a  meteor  fell  into  his  bedchamber.  His  terrified  servants  rushed  to 
tell  him.  "A  month  hence,**  said  he,  "you  will  understand."  It  was 
a  presage  of  death.  Canonised  as  ^  Jjj^ . 
2238  Wang  Tun  3E  ^  (T.  ^  ^l|j ).  Died  A.D.  324.  A  cousin  of 
Wang  Tao,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Chin 
dynasty.  He  was  for  a  time  Governor  of  pj  Ch'ing-chou  in 
Shantung;  and  later  on,  as  Governor  of  Yang-chou  in  Eiangsu, 
he  crushed  ^  ^  Hua  Chih  and  other  rebels.  In  317  he  became 
Commander-in-chief  and  Governor  of  Chiang-chou  in  Hupeh,  after 
which  he  aspired  to  be  sole  Minister.  The  Emperor  Ydan  Ti,  fearing 
his  ambition  I  sought  the  help  of  :§[^^  Liu  Wei;  whereupon 
Wang  Tun ,  after  vainly  attempting  to  compass  his  rival's  assassin- 
ation, threw  off  his  allegiance  and  began  to  pillage  £ar  and  wide, 
holding  his  own  with  ease  against  the  Imperial  armies.  On  the 
accession  of  Ming  Ti  in  323  he  was  recalled  to  Gonrii  loaded  with 
honours,  and  again'  appointed  Governor  of  Yang-chou.  This  only 
made  him  atill  more  haughty  and  overbearing.  He  built  a  splendid 
palace   and  increased  his  revenues  by  the  illegal  seisuro  of  land. 
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When  he  fell  ill  the  Emperor  sent  Wang  Tao  and  Yd  Liang  to 
chastise  him.  Too  weak  to  take  the  field  in  person,  Wang  Tan 
set  his  elder  brother  at  the  head  of  80,000  troops;  bat  thej  were 
ronted  at  ^  ^  Yfleh-ch^dng  in  Chehkiang,  and  his  other  foroes 
were  beaten  before  Nanking  (see  Win  ChHao),  His  own  death  pat 
an  end  to  the  straggle,  for  his  brother  and  son  fled  at  once  into 
Hapeh  where  they  both  met  their  end  by  drowning.  His  own  tomb 
was  opened  and  the  head  was  struck  off  the  corpse.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  wheneyer  he  got  drunk  he  used  to  take  an  iron  sceptre  and  beat 
time  upon  an  earthenware  spittoon,  singing,  'The  old  steed  is  in  the 
stable,  yet  in  spirit  he  is  still  good  for  a  thousand  /t;  the  warrior's 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close,  yet  his  courage  is  still  undaunted.*'  By 
the  time  the  song  was  finished  the  spittoon  was  in  pieces. 
Wang  T*ang  £  j|§  (T.  #  yi^).  A.D.  583-616.  Elder  brother  S239 
of  Wang  Chi.  In  his  youth  he  was  such  an  ardent  student  that 
for  six  years  he  neyer  took  off  his  clothes.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  proposed  twelye  ''plans  to  secure  tranquillity**  to  the  empire; 
and  when  these  were  not  accepted  he  retired  to  a  retreat  in  the 
coontry,  whither  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  hear  his  teachings. 
Yang  So  made  him  an  offer  of  official  employment,  but  \\n»  was 
proudly  declined.  Of  his  works,  ouly  the  ^  ^  suryiyes.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  still  quoted;  e.n.  that  iu  a  country  where  there 
are  no  pardons  the  penalties  must  be  just,  and  in  oue  where  the 
taxes  are  heayy  wealth  is  sure  to  decrease.  Ho  ^ras  canonised  by 
his  followers  as  ^  ^  "^i  &nd  in  1530  his  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  Confucian  Temple. 
Wang  TBtl-ch^iao    J  -^  i^ .  6th  cent.  B.(\  Eltlest  son  of  king  2240 

Ling  of  the  Chou  dyniisty.  Ho  studieil  the  black  art  for  30 
years  under  a  magician  named  ]^  J^  ^  Fou-ch'iu  Kung.  One 
day  he  sent  a  message  to  his  family  to  suy  that  on  the  7th  of 
the    7th    moon    he   would   appear  to   them;   and    on   the   appointed 
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day  he   was  seen   ridint^   through   the  air  on  a  white  crane,  with 
which  he  ascended  to  heaven  and  became  an  Immortal.  Also  known 

2241  Wang  Wei  3E  H  (T.  J^  ^.  H.  ^  }\\ ).  A.D.  699-759.  A 

native  of  T'ai-yilan  in  Shansi,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  721. 
^  He  became  famous  both  as  a  poet  and  a  physician,  and  in  these 
capacities  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  HsUan  Tsung,  who 
made  him  an  A3sistant  Minister.  Hence  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
I  >&  3^  •  ^®  "^^  subsequently  carried  oflF  to  Lo-yang  by  the 
rebel  An  Lu-shan,  who  declared  he  wished  to  see  what  sort  of  an 
animal  a  poet  was.  There  he  remained,  forced  to  act  as  Censor, 
until  the  death  of  his  captor,  when  he  was  at  first  imprisoned  but 
afterwards  re-appointed  by  the  Emperor  Su  Tsung.  This  result  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  his  brother  Wang  Chin,  who  held 
high  office  and  ofiPered  to  sacrifice  his  own  career  to  save  his  brother. 
He  retired  however  ere  long  into  seclusion,  and  ended  his  days 
weaving  the  exquisite  poems  which  have  immortalised  him,  amid 
the  joys  of  the  country  and  the  -repose  of  a  scholar *s  life,  and 
with  the  consolations  ofiPered  by  the  religion  of  Buddha  in  which 
he  was  a  firm  believer.  Losing  his  wife  when  he  was  only  31,  he 
did  not  marry  again,  but  lived  alone  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and 
when  his  mother  died,  he  turned  his  famous  retreat,  after  which 
he  is  sometimes  called  (as  above),  into  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and 
near  by  he  himself  lies  buried. 

2242  Wang  Wen^jhih  J  ^  yj^  (T.  ^  ^.  H.  ^  ig|).  A.D. 
1730^1802.  A  native  of  Eiangsu,  who  began  life  as  a  boatman 
and  is  said  to  have  used  a  punt-pole  made  of  iron.  He  graduated 
as  third  chin  $hih  in  1770,  and  served  for  a  time  as  Prefeet  of 
Lin-an.  He  accompanied  a  friend  on  a  minion  to  Loochoo«  and 
specimens  of  his  handwriting  are  said  to  be  still  treasured  there. 
He  wrote  the  '^  ^'  ^  |g  ^  i  a  criticism  of  •peoimena 
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and^Nuating,  ancient  and  modern.  His  poems  also  are  much  admired. 
He  was  defoted  to  music  and  spent  large  sums  upon  singers. 

Wang  Wdn-hginng   3E  ^  ii  (T.  ;fe  (Jig).  Died  A.D.  1800.  2243 

A  natiye  of  3S  ^  Ya-p4Dg  in  Eueichou,  who  rose  from  the 
ranks,  owing  to  his  valour  in  the  Burmese  and  second  Chin-ch'uan 
wars,  to  be  Commander-in-chief  in  Shensi.  He  was  engaged  from 
1796  until  his  death  in  fighting  the  insurgents  of  Hupeh ,  Sstich'uan , 
Kansuh,  and  Shensi.  At  length,  surrounded  by  a  vastly  superior 
force,  he  was  o?erwhehned  and  slain.  In  the  following  year  the 
rebel  leader  who  had  defeated  him  was  himself  captured,  whereupon 
the  Emperor  directed  that  the  head  of  the  latter  should  be  struck 
off  and  sent  to  the  tomb  of  Wang  W£n-hsiung  in  Eueichou,  as 
an  expiatory  offering  to  his  loyal  spirit.  He  was  included  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies,  and  canonised  as   ^  |^ . 

Wang  Yao-oh*en    3E^E    (T.   ^flj^).  A.D.  1001-1056.  2244 

A  statesman  and  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  graduated  as 

first  chin  thih  and  after  distinguishing  himself  during  the  rebellion 

of  Chao   Ydan-hao  in  1034,  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 

CSfil  Office.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ ,  changetl  in  1080  to  ^  J^  i  as 

a  reward  for  having  supported  the  claims  of  the  Emperor  Ving  Tsung. 

Wang  Ten    ^  f^    (T.    ||]f .   H.  ^Ji.^).  A.D.  256-311.  2245 

Brother    to    Wang    Jung.    His  great  abilities   attractci)   the   notice 

of  Shan  'Fao,  and  Wang  Jung  declared  to  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of 

the  Chin   dynasty  that  only   among   the   men  of  old  was  his  peer 

to  be   found.   He  was  famous  as  a   brilliant  talker,   especially  on 

Taoism;  and  in  conversation  he  used  to  wave  a  yak's  tail  set  in  a 

jade  handle,  as  it  were  to  guide  tho  herd.  As  Magistrate  of  7^  ^ 

Tflan-ch'Ang  in  Chihii,  he  practise<l  with  great  success  the  laissfC'/nire 

policy  taught  by  Lao  TzQ.  From  his  habit  of  making  unauthoriseil 

emendations  in   the  Taoist  classics,  he  was  popularly  said  to  have 

'*orpiment  in  his  mouth,**  meaning  that  ho  did  not  wait  to  smear 

54 
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it  on  the  paper  as  usual  of  old  when  any  correction  had  to  be 
made  in  a  written  document.  He  was  so  disgusted  with  his  wife's 
avarice  that  he  even  refused  to  utter  the  word  ^^money;*'  and  when 
she  strewed  cash  around  his  bed  so  as  to  block  the  way,  he  called 
out  to  the  servant  to  take  away  "this  filthy  stuff."  After  rising  to 
be  Governor  of  Honan,  he  retired  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Later 
on  he  held  high  military  command  under  the  Prince  of  Gh*£ng-tu , 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Shih  Lo. 

2246  Wang  Ten  ^f/j  (T.  ^l^J.  A.D.  854-925.  Eleventh  son 
of  Wang  Chien,  whom  he  succeeded  in  918  as  second  sovereign 
of  the  Earlier  Shu  State.  He  had  a  square-shaped  face,  with  a  large 
mouth;  his  hands  hung  below  his  knees,  and  his  ears  were  enormous. 
He  neglected  his  duties,  and  gave  himself  up,  together  with  his 
Ministers,  to  sensual  indulgence.  Threatened  by  the  army  of  the 
Later  T^ang  dynasty,  he  surrendered,  but  was  put  to  death.  Known 
in  history  bs   ^±. 

2247  Wang  Yen-chang  i  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  862-922.  A 

native  of  ^  |^  Shou-ch*ang  in  Chehkiang,  who  rose  under  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Later  Liang  dynasty  to  be  Governor  of  y^ 
T'an-chou.  He  was  a  very  powerful  and  courageous  man.  He  could 
run  barefoot  over  brambles  for  a  hundred  paces.  He  could  ride  at 
full  gallop,  brandishing  an  iron  spear  which  another  man  could  not 
even  lift;  hence  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  ^  |^  ^  Wang  of 
the  Iron  Spear.  In  the  struggle  for  empire  with  the  Later  Chins 
which  now  raged,  the  latter  took  T'an-chon  and  captured  Wang*s 
wife  and  children.  They  were  carried  away  to  T'ai-yiian  in  Shansi 
and  treated  with  great  consideration,  and  a  meesenger  was  dispatched 
to  invite  Wang  to  join  them.  To  this  he  replied  by  beheading  the 
messenger  who  attempted  to  tamper  with  his  loyalty.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  impeached  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  was  sent  for  again 
in    922    when   the    Chin^  had   created  a  panic  by  iheir 
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and  promised  the  Emperor  that  in  three  days  he  would  make  them 
^laogh  the  other  side  of  their  mouth  ,'*  a  promise  which  he  succeeded 
in  keeping.  He  was  howefer  defeated  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the 
Later  T^ang  dynasty,  and  being  impeached  by  his  second  in  command 
for  making  light  of  the  enemy,  again  went  into  retirement.  From 
this  he  was  once  more  summoned  to  oppose  the  Twangs:  and  after 
a  desperate  conflict,  he  was  a  second  time  defeated.  He  wasseferely 
wounded  with  a  lance  by  the  T^ang  general  ^'Q  ^  Hsia  Ln- 
ch*i;  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Emperor,  admiring  his  brarery,  sent  Li  SsQ-yQan,  his  successor  on 
the  throne,  to  conciliate  the  fallen  hero;  but  Wang  recei?ed  him 
with  curses  and  rerilings,  calling  him  by  his  Turicic  name,  whereupon 
he  was  put  to  death. 

Wang  Yen-Cheng  £  ^  i^t  •  Brother  to  Wang  Ten-hsi ,  whom  2848 
he  succeeded  in  944  as  sixth  and  last  ruler  of  the  Min  Principality. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  989,  when  GoTernor  of 
Chien-chou,  he  had  occasion  to  write  to  him  and  reproach  him  for 
his  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  This  caused  a  breach  between  the 
two,  and  Wang  Yen-hsi  sent  an  army  to  chastise  him.  This  army 
was  however  put  to  the  rout,  and  Wang  Yen-ch^ng  shook  off  his 
allegiance  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  j^  Yin.  In  945  he 
8urrendere<l  to  Li  Ching  of  the  Southern  T^aug  State,  and  was 
sent  to  Nanking  with  the  title  of  ^  JUjjf  ^ . 

Wang  Ten-han  3E  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  927.  Eldest  2U9 

son  of  Wang  Sh£n-chih,  whom  he  succeeded  in  925  as  second  ruler 
of  the  Min  Principality,  subsequently  proclaiming  himself  an 
independent  king.  He  was* a  tall  young  fellow,  with  a  skin  "as 
white  as  jade,"  and  ho  had  a  very  ugly  wife.  Accordingly  he 
selected  a  number  of  beautiful  concubines,  but  of  these  no  less 
than  87  died  in  one  year,  evidently*  the  fictims  of  his  jealous  wife. 
At  length  she  fell  ill,  and  was  so  frightened  by  the  ghosts  of  the 
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dead  girls  that  she  too  died.  He  himself  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  brother  Wang  Liu,  acting  in  concert  with  Wang  Yen-ping, 
an  adopted  son  of  Wang  Sh6n-chih,  who  was  Governor  of  Chien- 
chou,  and  left  his  post  on  purpose  to  share  in  the  bloody  deed. 
2260  Wang  Ten-hsi  3£  ^  fl^.  Died  A.D.  944.  Youngest  son  of 
Wang  Sh€n-chih.  In  939  he  succeeded  his  nephew  Wang  Ch'ang 
as  fifth  ruler  of  the  Min  Principality,  and  sent  tribute  to  the 
House  of  Chin.  He  disgusted  his  subjects  by  his  cruelty  and  im- 
morality, and  was  at  length  assassinated  by  ^  ^  3||  Lien 
Ch*ung-yu  (see  Wang  Chiang),  whose  fears  had  been  aroused  by 
the  wife  of  Wang  Yen-hsi,  jealous  of  a  favourite  concubine  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  husband  and  set  her  son  on  the  throne. 
Canonised  as 

2251  Wang  Yen-ping  3E^^-  ^^^^  ^-^^  8^1  •  "^^^  adopted  son 

of  Wang  ShSn-chih,  his  real  name  being  ^  ^  i^  Chou  Yen- 
sh6n.  He  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  was  familiarly  known  as  the 
One-eyed  Dragon.  When  Governor  of  Chien-chou  he  aided  Wang 
Lin  in  getting  rid  of  Wang  Yen-han,  and  on  his  departure  after 
the  deed  was  done  he  advised  the  former  to  behave  himself  and 
not  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  return.  Later  on  he  threw  off 
his  allegiance,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by  stratagem,  Wang 
Lin's  general  treacherously  exhibiting  a  white  flag  in  token  of 
surrender.  **You  see,"  said  Wang  Lin  in  mockery,/Hhat  I  cannot 
have  been  behaving  myself,"  and  immediately  ordered  him  off  to 
execution.  His  fate  was  attributed  to  the  murder  in  his  early  days 
of  a  harmless  Buddhist  priest,  who  had  been  bom  again  into  the 
world    under    the    guise   of  Wang  Lin.   CanoniBed  as    ^  ^  j^ 

2262  Wang  Tin^jliih  I  §|  ;2!  (T.  itl  ^  )•  18th  and  19th  cent. 
A.D.  Graduated  third  at  the  Palace  Examination  of  1799,  and 
rose   to   be   President  of  the  Board  of  Bites.  He  and  hia  father, 
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^  ^^  Wang  Nieu-8un,  are  notable  for  hafing  recognised  the 
frequent  nse  in  the  Classics  and  ancient  writings  of  characters 
employed  for  others  on  the  strength  of  similarity  of  sound,  and 
for  having  advocated  recourse  to  the  Han  as  well  as  the  Sung 
commentators  in   order  to   elucidate  the  canonical  texts.  Canonised 

as    ^IBj    . 

Wang  YiQg-lin.£]§lS|  (T.  "fjgjf).  A.D.  1223-1296.  A  2253  ^ 
native  of  the  Ningpo  Prefecture  in  Chehkiang.  At  nine  years  of 
age  he  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  and  in  1241 
he  graduated  as  chin  thih.  After  holding  several  posts,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  in  1256  to  examine  the  papers  of  the 
candidates  for  the  final  degree.  Upon  completion  of  this  task,  his 
Majesty,  who  looked  over  the  essays,  was  so  struck  by  that  of  the 
seventh  man  on  the  list  that  he  wished  to  place  him  first.  Wang 
reconsidered  his  decision,  and  readily  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
Emperor's  suggestion ;  and  when  the  name  of  the  Senior  Wrangler 
was  read  out,  it  was  that  of  W6n  T'ien-hsiang.  Later  on  he  got 
into  trouble  from  using  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  1264.  He  rose  however  ^ 
under  the  Emperor  Tu  Tsang  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 
Rites,  retiring,  disheartened,  in  1276.  A  voluminous  writer,  he 
produced  over  20  works  on  classical  and  educational  subjects.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  eucyclopaddia, 
known  as  the  3E  lf$  •  The  authorship  of  the  ^  ^  ^^  Trimitrical  ^ 
Classic,  a  famous  primer  for  schoolboys,  has  also  been  attributed 
to  him,  but  this  claim  has  been  disputed.  Some  maintain  that  the 
book  was  written  by  ^  |^  ^  Liang  Viug-sh^ng  of  the  Bfing 
dynasty,  inasmuch  as  a  copy  was  discoveretl  bearing  his  name 
as  the  author  and  containing  a  preface  by  ^  -^  ^  Fu  Kuang-tsA. 
In  this  there  are  8  linen  not  found  in  other  editions,  and  19 
dynasties  instead  of  17  only. 
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22B4  Wang  Ttl-oh*eng   I  ^  5||   (T.   yt  :^)'   Died  A.D.    1001. 

The  son  of  a  miller  at  ^  ^  Ghii-jeh  in  Shantung.  While  only 
9  years  of  age  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scholar  and  statesman 
"1^  it  ^  Pi  Shih-an,  and  was  educated  with  the  latter's  children. 
On  one  occasion  his  patron  inscribed  on  a  vase  a  line  for  which 
none  of  the  scholars  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  able  to  compose 
a  suitable  antithesis,  vizi 

A  parrot,  although  it  talks,  is  not  equal  to  a  phoenix. 

No  sooner  however  did  little  Wang  see  it  than  he  wrote  underneath , 
A  spider,  although  it  spins,  is  not  equal  to  a  silkworm. 

He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  988,  and  subsequently  filled  many 
high  posts  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  boldness  and  freedom 
of  speech. 

2256  Wang  Tu-tnn  tE  ^  1^  (T.  ^^  ^.  H.  g|  ^).  Died  A.D. 

1758.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Hsiu-ning  in  Anhui,  who  graduated  as 
chin  shih  in  1724,  and  twenty  years  later  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Grand  Council,  drafting  all  the  Decrees  issued  during  the  war  in 
Ghin-ch^uan  and  also  copying  out  the  Emperor's  poems.  His  writing 
was  so  much  admired  by  Gh4en  Lung  that  he  had  specimens  of 
his  calligraphy   cut  on  stone  tablets  and  published  under  the  title 

of  ^  H^  ^  !&  4A  *  Canonised  as  ^^C  ^ «  ^^^  included  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies.  See  Chang  Chao. 

2266  Wang  Ytian  3£  Jg  (T.  j^  ^p ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Brother  of 
Ma  En,  and  like  his  sister  skilled  in  the  black  art.  As  an  astrologer 
he  gained  some  reputation  under  the  Emperor  Huan  Tt  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  and  rose  to  high  official  rank.  Three  days  after  death 
his  corpse  disappeared.  See  Ts^ai  Ching. 

2267  Wang  Ttian  i£^  (T.  igT  :^.  H.  |$  5^).  A.D.  1620- 1686, 
A  native  of  Eiangsu,  who  distinguished'  himself  as  an 
student  of  ancient  literature.  He  served  in  the  Boards  of 
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and  War,  and  was  for  a  short  time  employed  upon  the  Hiiiorjf 
of  the  Ming  Dyna$ty,  His  works  are  entitled    |^  ^  ^  ^  y  ^^ 
the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  popularly  known. 
Wang  YQan-ohao    £  JC  HJR    (T.    ^  )•  A  painter  who  conld  2858 
paint  fans  hanging  upon   walls,  so  skilfully  that  strangers  would 
often  try  to  take  them  down. 

Wang  Ytleh  ^j^f^  (T.  ^%).  Eldest  son  of  Wang  Tao,  8259 
whom  he  predeceased.  He  was  a  yery  clerer  youth,  and  qoite  a 
match  for  the  latter  in  wei  cAS*,  which  they  used  to  play  together. 
He  was  carefully  brought  up,  and  the  servants  had  orders  from  the 
thrifty  father  not  to  let  him  know  that  even  rotten  fruit  was  ever 
thrown  away.  Canonised  as  J^ .  See  Wang  Hti^chik. 
Wang  Ytleh  ^jg  (T.  {g;  g).  A.D.  1424-1498.  A  natife  2860 
of  Honan,  who  graduated  in  1451  and  rose  by  1471  to  be  General 
Superintendent  of  the  West,  his  chief  care  being  the  powerful 
freebooters  of  |^  ^  Ho-t'ao.  In  1474  he  threw  up  his  poet  in 
disgust  at  the  poor  rewards  bestowed  on  himself  and  his  officers. 
Returning  to  Court,  he  allied  himself  with  Wang  Chih,  and  so 
obtained  charge  of  the  Board  of  War.  In  1480  he  and  his  ally 
were  sent  to  repel  fresh  incursions  on  the  western  frontier,  and 
for  successes  in  that  and  the  next  two  years  he  was  ennobled  as 
Earl;  but  in  1483  Wang  Chih  fell,  and  Wang  Yaeh  was  cashiered 
and  placed  under  restraint.  He  was  re-instated  by  the  Emperor  Hsiao 
Tsuog,  but  in  1494  charges  of  injustice  compelled  him  to  retire. 
In  1497  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  north-west,  and  upon  the 
&11  of  his  eunuch  ally  Li  Enang,  he  was  again  denounced  and 
died  at  Ean-chou.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

Wang  Ytln    1^  ^    (T.    -^(Jlg).   Died   A.D.   193.  A  natire  of  2261 
T'ai-jdan   in   Shansi,    who   attracted   the   notice   of  Euo  T'ai,  the 
two    becoming   fast  friends.   At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  already 
held  a  responsible  official  position,  and  in  184  became  OoTemor  of 
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Yii-chou.  He  then  incurred  the  animosity  of  the  eunnch  Chang 
Jang  in  connection  with  the  Yellow  Turban  rebels  with  whom 
Chang  was  said  to  be  in  collusion,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  for 
safety  into  concealment  and  to  live  under  an  assumed  name.  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Hsien  Ti  in  190  he  returned  and 
was  restored  to  high  office,  but  disgusted  with  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  Tung  Cho  he  prevailed  upon  Lii  Pu  (see  Tiao  Ch^an) 
to  assassinate  him.  The  result  was  that  Tung  Cho*s  party,  headed 
by  ^f^  Li  Ts^ui,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  Wang  Y^n 
was  captured  and  put  to  death  together  with  all  his  family. 
22e2  Wang  Tiin  3^  Ig  (T.  ;ft  ^T ).  A.D.  330-384.  An  official  of 
the  Chin  dynasty,  who  first  distinguished  himself  as  Governor  of 
Wu-hsingy  where  during  a  severe  famine  he  boldly  spent  public 
funds  in  relieving  the  starving  poor  before  he  had  received  authority 
to  do  so.  '^ While  I  am  waiting,"  he  said,  ^Hhe  people  will  perish; 
and  there  is  no  discredit  in  being  punished  for  a  righteous  act.** 
For  this  he  was  promptly  cashiered;  howevet  on  the  petition  of 
the  gentry  of  the  district  he  received  another  appointment.  His 
daughter  then  became  consort  of  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wa  Ti,  and 
in  order  to  escape  suspicion  he  insisted  on  being  sent  to  a  provincial 
post.  He  had  always  been  a  bard  drinker,  and  henceforth  was  very 
seldom  sober;  yet  in  spite  of  this  failing  he  was  always  extremely 
popular. 

2263  Wei  Chao  ^  H .  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  scholar  of  the  T^ang  dynasty, 
who  when  he  graduated  as  chin  shih  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
jfm^  Goose  Pagoda  at  ^  ]^  Ch'Q-chiang  in  Eoangtnng,  m 
custom  which  afterwards  became  universal.  He  roM  to  be  a  secretary 
in  the  Grand  Council,  but  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Tflan  Tsai. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  777  he  was  appointed  Yiee  Praaident 
in  the  Board  of  Civil  Office. 

2264  Wei  Cheng  H^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  581-648.  A  native  of 
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^  ^ff^  Ch^ti-ch'dDg  in  Chibli,  who  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  and  de?oted  himself  with  such  zeal  to  literature  that  he  soon 
took  a  foremost  place  among  the  scholars  of  his  day.  Joining  the 
fortunes  of  Li  Ydan,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  general; 
and  when  the  former  mounted  the  throne  as  first  Emperor  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  Wei  Ch6ng  became  his  trusted  counsellor.  On  the 
abdication  of  the  father  he  continued  in  the  serrice  of  the  iOUf 
who  accepted  his  reproofs  with  marTellous  equanimity.  He  seemed 
to  possess  the  art  of  making  censure  seem  palatable,  and  the  Emperor 
declared  that  his  Tery  remonstrances  saToured  of  flattery.  In  626 
he  joined  the  Council  of  State.  He  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Commission  for  drawing  up  the  History  of  the  Sui  Dt/tiatty^  and 
in  addition  to  this  he  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  was  ennobled 
as  Duke,  and  his  portrait  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  in  the 
H&  ^  gallery  founded  by  the  second  Emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 
At  his  death  his  widow  declined  a  public  funeral  as  contrary  to 
his  known  Tiews,  and  he  was  buried  simply.  The  Emperor  said, 
^^You  may  use  copper  as  a  mirror  for  the  person;  you  may  use 
the  past  as  a  mirror  for  politics;  and  you  may  use  man  as  a 
mirror  to  guide  one's  judgment  in  ordinary  affairs.  These  three 
mirrors  I  hare  always  carefully  cherished;  but  now  that  Wei  Ch6ng 
is  gone,  I  have  lost  one  of  them."  Canonised  m    ^  ^.  -^ 

Wei  Chieh  ^3^  (T.  5ft  Sf)-  ^D.  286-312.  Son  of  Wei  2265 
Huan,  and  popularly  known  as  ^  ^  The  Jewel.  At  the  age  of  fife 
he  was  so  beautiful  that  when  he  went  to  market  in  a  goat-carriage 
the  people  all  thought  he  waa  a  supernatural  being.  After  many 
times  refusing  to  take  office  he  at  length  joincHl  the  establishment 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  but  during  the  political  troubles  which  ensued 
(see  SiU'Via  Cfnh)  he  fled  with  his  family  to  Nanking.  Tlie  populace, 
who  had  heard  of  his  great  beauty,  crowde<l  round  him  in  such 
numbers  that  ho  was  positively  "seen  to  death." 
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2266  Wei  Cllien  ^  M  (T.  -^  ^ ).  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Wan- 
nien  in  Shensi,  who  married  a  relative  of  Li  Lin-fu  and  through 
the  inflneuce  of  that  powerful  Minister  rose  to  be  President  of  the 
Board  of  Punishments.  Li  however  soon  became  jealous  of  his 
influence  at  Court,  and  found  means  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring 
to  set  the  Heir  Apparent  on  the  throne;  upon  which  he  was  first 
banished,  and  then  a  Censor  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death. 

2267  WeiH3h*ih  Kung  ^tS#  (T.  ?R^)-  A.D.  585-658.  A 
native  of  ^  ^  Shan-yang  in  Shansi,  who -attached  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  Li  Shih-min,  afterwards  second  Emperor  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty.  He  aided  in  crushing  Wang  Shih-ch^ung  and  other 
rebels;  and  on  one  occasion  saved  his  chief's  life  by  jumping  on 
his  horse  and  transfixing  with  his  lance  the  rebel  leader  ^  Hjj^ 
^  Shan  Hsiung-hsin,  who  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  the  future 
monarch.  He  subsequently  served  against  the  Turkic  tribes,  and 
rose  to  high  rank,  being  finally  ennobled  as  Duke.  By  some  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  in  early  life,  and  is  still  worshipped 
as  the  God  of  Blacksmiths.  Canonised  as  J^  |i^.  See  Ch^n  Ch^iung. 

2268  Wei  Ch'ing  ^^  (T.  #  ^).  Died  B.C.  106.  A  native  of 
P'ing-yang,  originally  named  ^  ChSng.  His  sister,  ^  ^  Tztl-fu, 
was  a  singing-girl  in  the  establishment  of  the  Princess  of  P4ng- 
yang,  sister  to  the  Emperor;  and  it  was  while  listening  to  her 
singing  that  his  Majesty  was  captivated  by  her  '^glossy  hair  and 
gleaming  teeth.'*  She  was  taken  into  the  Lnperial  seraglio,  and 
her  brother  was  raised  in  B.C.  139  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Chamberlain. 
He  was  subsequently  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  employed  in  high 
military  commands ,  gaining  distinction  in  no  less  than  seven  campaigns 
against  the  Hsiung-nu.  In  B.C.  119,  after  the  suicide  of  Li  Eoang, 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  jdntly  vrith  Ho 
Ch'tl-ping.  Canonised  as   ^. 

2269  Wei  Chuailg  ^  ^.  A  miser  of  the  10th  cent  A.D.,  who  was 
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80  ttingj  that  he  eTen  counted  the  grains  of  rice  for  his  dinner 
and  weighed  the  firewood  for  cooking  them. 

Wei  Chung-hsien  ^J^f^.  Died  A.D.  1627.  A  nati?e  of  2270 
^  ^  Sa-ning  in  Ghihli ,  of  profligate  character,  who  made  himself 
a  eunuch  and  changed  his  name  to  ^  lH  J^  Li  Chin-chung. 
Entering  the  palace  he  managed  by  bribery  to  get  into  the  senrice 
of  the  mother  of  the  future  Emperor  Hsi  Tsung,  and  became  the 
paramour  of  that  weak  monarch's  wet-nurse,  E^o  Shih.  The  pair 
gained  the  Emperor's  aflfection  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
Wei,  an  ignorant  brute,  was  the  real  ruler  of  China  during  the 
reign  of  Hsi  Tsung.  He  always  took  care  to  present  memorials  and 
other  State  papers  when  his  Mqeety  was  engrossed  in  carpentry^ 
and  the  Emperor  would  pretend  to  know  all  about  the  question 
and  tell  Wei  to  deal  with  it.  Aided  by  unworthy  Censors,  he 
gradually  drore  aU  loyal  men  from  office,  and  put  his  opponents 
to  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths.  He  persuaded  Hsi  Tsung  to  enrol 
a  dirision  of  eunuch  troops,  ten  thousand  strong,  armed  with 
muskets;  while  by  caasing  the  Empress  to  ha?e  a  miscarriage,  his 
paramoar  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne.  Many  officials  espoused  his 
cause,  and  the  infatuated  soTereign  ncTer  wearied  of  loading  him 
with  favours.  In  1626  temples  were  erected  to  him  in  all  the 
provinces  except  Fohkien,  his  image  received  Imperial  honours, 
and  he  was  styled  JL  ^  ^  l^ine  Thousand  Tears,  i.e.  only  one 
thousand  less  than  the  Emperor  himself.  All  successes  were  ascribed 
to  his  influence,  a  Grand  Secretary  declaring  that  his  rirtue  had 
actually  caused  the  appearance  of  a  ^'unicorn**  in  Shantung.  In 
1627  he  was  likened  in  a  memorial  to  Confucius,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  be  worshipped  with  the  Sage  in  the  Imperial  Academy. 
His  hopes  were  overthrown  by  the  death  of  Hsi  Tsung,  whose 
successor  promptly  dismissed  him.  He  hange<I  himself  to  escape 
trial,  and  his  corpse  was  disembowelled.  His  paramour  was  executed, 
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and  in  1629  nearly  300  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
varying  penalties  for  being  connected  with  his  schemes. 

2271  Wei  Pu-jen  t^  ^  A  (T-  1^  ^)'  Died  A.D.  140.  The  wife 
of  ^  ^  Li  Cha ,  Governor  of  J|f  ^  Ju-yin.  She  was  famous 
as  a  calligraphist  in  the  It  style. 

2272  Wei  Hou  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  711.  Consort  of  the  Emperor  Chung 
Tsuug  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  whom  she  poisoned  in  A.D.  710.  She 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  throne,  but  was  opposed  by  the  young 
Prince  who  afterwards  ruled  as  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang.  Her 
forces  were  defeated,  and  she  and  many  of  her  adherents  were  put 
to  death. 

2273  Wei  Hsi  g|)j^  (T.  y<  ;ft.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1624-1680.  The 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  and  history,  known  as  the  ^  ^ 

Jt^  ffy  -^ ,  and  composed  of  a  few  friends  who  retired  to  a  hill  refuge 
near  Ningpo  during  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
In  1663  he  wandered  along  the  Yang-tsze  and  the  Huai,  seeking 
the  acquaintance  of  noted  scholars.  In  1678  he  was  compelled  to 
take  office,  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire  and  died  two  years  later, 
his  wife  starving  herself  to  death  thirteen  days  afterwards.  He  wrote 
the    7^  "f^  j^  jtt^ ,  a  commentary  on  the  Spring  and  Autumn ,  the 

Q  ^,  a  diary,  and  some  essays. 

2274  Wei  Hsiang-shu  f||^  ^  (T.  ^  ;^  or  ]^  ^).  A.D.  1616- 
1686.  A  native  of  ^  Yi^-chou  in  Chihli,  who  graduated  as  chin 
shih  in  1646  and  was  appointed  to  the  Censorate.  In  1654  he  was 
degraded  with  the  rest  of  the  Censors  for  failure  to  report  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Grand  Secretary  ^  ^  ^  Ch'fin  Ming-hsia,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  re-instated.  In  1659  he  retired  to  attend 
upon  his  aged  mother,  and  for  13  years  devoted  himaelf  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  In  1672  he  returned  to  office  and  in  1678 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Censorate,  a  poet  which  he  kept  at 
his    own    request   until  he   retired  in  ill-health  in   1684,  after  a 
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life  honestly  spent  in  promoting  reforms  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  When  first  called  to  oflBce  he  was  loth  to  undertake  its 
responsibilities,  fearing  that  his  salary  would  be  insufficient.  His 
wife's  brother  allowed  him  one  tael  a  day,  and  on  that  sum  he 
manage!  to  life.  E?en  in  his  later  years  of  rank  and  power,  simplicity 
and  economy  prerailed  within  his  house.  He  is  ranked  as  the  greatest 
of  the    1^  £   Upright  Officials  of  the  present  dynasty.  Canonised 

Wei  Hsiao  gH  ||.  Died  A.D.  33.  A  natire  of  Ch'6ng-chi  in  2275 
Eansuh,  who  rose  in  A.D.  23  against  the  usurper  Wang  Bfang.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Tast  force,  and  established 
himself  in  Shensi  and  Kansuh.  The  Emperor  Kuang  Wu  Ti  induced 
him  to  break  with  Eung-sun  Shu  in  A.D.  28;  but  a  year  later  he 
e?aded  an  order  to  reduce  Ssttch^uan,  although  his  eldest  son  was 
then  a  hostage  at  Court.  In  A.D.  30  he  openly  rebelled;  howcTer 
meeting  with  small  success  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Eung-sun  Shu, 
who  ennobled  him  as  Prince.  In  A.D.  32  the  Emperor  proceeded 
against  him  in  person,  and  he  fled  west  to  ^  ^  Eung-ch'ang 
Fu  where  be  was  besieged.  The  SsUch'uan  forces  raised  the  siege, 
and  Wei  dogged  the  retreat  of  the  Han  army.  Soon  afterwards 
he  died.  His  son  )j^  Ch^uu  surrendered,  and  was  carried  to  the 
capital.  In  A.D.  34  he  too  tried  to  escape  to  the  Turkic  tribes, 
but  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

Wei  Huan  %  ^  (T.  >f|&  3S  )•  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  nati? e  of  ^  g,  2276 
An-i  in  Sbansi,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Hui  Ti 
of  the  Chin  dynasty.  When  the  latter  was  Heir  Apparent,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  young  man  of  small  promise.  Wei  Huan  howerer 
held  a  different  opinion;  and  one  day,  when  tipsy,  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  before  the  Prince  and  essayed  to  speak  his  mind.  All 
he  could  manage  was  to  stroke  the  couch  with  his  hand  and  say, 
*'Ii  is   a  pity  your   Highness  is  sitting  herey  The  Prince  saw  the 
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it  WM  then  that  Prince  Chao  Hsiang,  the  son  of  hia  half-siaterf 
at  his  instigation  adopted  the  title  of  ^  ^  Western  Emperor. 
In  278  two  new  proyinces  in  Hupeh  and  northern  Hanan  were 
earred  ont  of  Ch^n,  and  in  275  the  new  capital  of  Wei,  the  modern 
E*ai-£ing  Fa,  which  was  almost  all  it  had  left,  was  besieged.  Richer 
than  his  master,  he  kept  ail  strangers  oat  of  Ch^in  lest  he  himself 
should  be  superseded ,  and  he  and  his  sister  the  Dowager  ruled  the 
country.  For  forty  years  he  wielded  almost  supreme  power,  but  his 
successful  career  was  cut  short  in  266  by  a  decree  of  banishment 
to  ^  Jang  in  Honan,  of  which  he  had  been  made  Marquis  in 
291 ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  died  of  mortification  at  being  supplanted 
by  Fan  Chfl. 

WeiKao  j|t  ^  (T.  |fi  li^)-  ^•^-  745-805.  A  natife  of  2280 
Wan-nien  in  Shensi,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  resistance  to 
Chu  Ts'tt  and  subsequently  rose  to  be  Commander-in-chief.  In  785 
he  was  appointed  to  relieve  his  father-in-law,  $^  ^  lK  Chang 
Yen-ehang,  who  had  preriously  treated  him  with  contempt,  of  the 
GoTemorship  of  modern  Sstlch'uan.  He  travelled  thither  under  the 
name  of  ^  ^  Han  Ao,  and  somewhat  astonished  his  haughty 
relatiye  when  he  exhibited  his  Imperial  credentials.  He  ruled  Sstich^uan 
with  a  firm  hand  for  twenty-one  years,  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Turfan  tribes  ^  of  whom  he  is  said  to  ha?e  killed  in  battle  480,000, 
as  well  as  1500  generals,  besides  beheading  over  5000  prisoners 
and  capturing  some  20,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  6,000,000 
arms  and  miscellaneous  articles.  He  was  ennobled  as  Prince,  and 
canonised  as   J^  |i^. 

Wei  K'O   WL^'  ^^^  ^^^^'  B-^'  ^  commander  of  the  Chin  State,  2381 
whose  father  had  in  early  years  besought  him  always  to  take  care 
of  a   faTourite  concubine.    In   his  last  moments  howerer  the  dying 
man  begged  Wei  E'o   to  bury   the  girl  alire  with  him,  a  request 
which   his  son   disregarded   on  the  ground  that  the  first  injunction 
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was  given  when  his  father's  intellect  was  clear,  the  second  when 
already  dulled  by  approaching  dissolution.  Some  time  afterwards, 
being  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Chains,  he  defeated  them  utterly 
and  took  prisoner  i^  [g)  Tu  Hui,  the  strong  man  of  Ch4n,  thanks 
to  an  old  man  who  appeared  on  the  field  and  twisted  the  stalks 
of  grass  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  latter's  movements.  This 
old  man  afterwards  appeared  to  Wei  E'o  in  a  dream  and  said, 
'^I  am  the  father  of  the  concubine  whom  you  sared  from  a  dreadful 
death,  and  thus  I  have  rewarded  you!" 
2283  Wei  Ku  ;^  |§.  A  man  of  the  T*ang  dynasty,  said  to  have  seen 
the  old  man  of  the  moon  sitting  under  a  tree  and  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book  in  which  all  marriages  are  registered  at  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  predestined  couple.  He  also  saw  the  bag  con- 
taining the  invisible  red  silk  thread  by  which  their  feet  are  tied 
together.  The  old  man  declared  that  Wei  Eu  would  marry  the  ill- 
favoured  infant  daughter  of  a  certain  woman  who  sold  vegetables, 
whereupon  Wei  hired  an  assassin  to  kill  the  child.  The  ruffian 
missed  his  aim ,  and  only  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  blow  over 
the  eyebrow.  Fourteen  years  later  Wei  married  a  beautiful  girl  who 
wore  a  gold  plate  over  one  eyebrow,  and  on  making  enquiries  he 
discovered  that  she  was  no  other  than  the  child  whose  union  with 
him  had  been  so  strangely  foretold. 

2283  Wei  Liao  ^j^.  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  the  Wei  State, 
who  studied  under  Euei-ku  Tzti,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  art 
of  war. 

2284  Wei  Liao-weng  S|  J  |^  (T.  H  :$t .  H.  H  UJ  ).  A.D.  1178- 
1237.  A  native  of  ^  J^  P^u-chiang  in  SsttchSuui,  whose  real 
name  was  '^  Eao,  which  was  changed  to  Wei  upon  his  adoption 
by  a  man  of  that  name.  He  graduated  as  chin  ihih  in  1109,  and 
after .  a  chequered  career  rose  in  1 231  to  be  Preaident  of  the  Board 
of  Bites,  though  owing  to  Court  intrigues  he  was  Mnt  to  terve  in 
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Fuhkien,  where  he  died.  Famous  as  a  teacher  of  the  Confacianism 
of  Gho  Hsi,  he  was  the  aathor  of  the  Jl^  iff>  ^  Hi*  ^^  exegetical 
work  on  the  A^tn^  Cloisies.  He  was  canonised  as  ^^C  ^  *  ^^^  ^^ 
1724  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confncian  Temple. 
Wei  Lfl  1$^^*  1>^  AQ^  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  cle?er  musician,  of  2285 
Tarkic  descent,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  China.  He  secured 
the  protection  of  Li  Yen-nien ,  and  was  recommended  by  him  as  a 
suitable  enroy  to  the  Hsiung-nu.  On  his  return  he  found  that  his 
patron  had  fallen  into  trouble;  and  fearing  to  perish  with  him, 
he  fled  to  the  Hsiung-nu  and  tendered  his  allegiance.  The  latter 
receifed  him  with  open  arms  and  created  him  Prince  of  f 
Ting-iing.  See  Su  Wu. 
Wei  P*0  1^  ^ .  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Son  of  an  eminent  musician  2286 
under  the  First  Emperor.  Wishing  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Ts^ao  Ts^an,  he  daily  swept  the  door  in  front  of  his  secretaries* 
quarters,  until  at  length  one  of  the  latter,  struck  by  his  strange 
behaTiour,  introduced  him  to  the  great  man,  who  at  once  gate 
him  a  post. 

Wei  Po-yang  Mi^^  (T.  ^  A-  H.  f|  ^  -y-).  2nd  cent  2287 
A.D.  A  Taoist  philosopher  aod  alchemist.  In  A.D.  121  he  was 
summoned  to  Court,  but  refused  the  inritation,  being,  as  hedeecribed 
himself,  **a  lowly  man,  living  simply,  and  with  no  lore  for  power 
and  glory.'*  Reputed  author  of  the  |^  p|  |^  (see  2288),  which  is 
professedly  a  commentary  upou  the  Canon  of  Changes^  but  is  in  reality  ^ 
a  treatise  upon  the  concoction  of  pills  of  immortality.  He  is  said  to 
have  ultimately  succeeded  in  compounding  such  pills,  and  to  hare 
administered  one  by  way  of  experiment  to  a  dog,  which  at  once 
fell  down  dead.  He  then  swallowed  one  himself,  with  the  same 
result;  whereupon  his  elder  brother,  with  firm  faith  in  the  drug 
and  undismayed  by  what  he  saw  before  him,  swallowed  a  third 
pill.   He  too   fell   down  dead,  and  this  shook  the  confidence  of  the 
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younger  brother  who  went  off  to  make  arrangements  for  burying 
the  bodies.  Bnt  by  the  time  he  returned  the  trio  had  recoTered, 
and  were  straightway  enrolled  among  the  ranks  of  the  Immortals. 

2288  Wei  Po-yang  |$  "fj^  ^  •  A  native  of  Kiangsa ,  who  flourished 
as  a  scholar  and  writer  under  the  Sung  dynasty.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  ^  ^  j^  ^ ,  a  treatise  on  abstruse  points  in  the  Classics , 
consisting  mostly  however  of  forced  interpretations  calculated  to 
promote  heterodoxy,  and  also  of  the   ^  p|  ^   (see  2287). 

Wei-shao  Wang.  See  Wan-yen  Ytln-ohi. 

2289  Wei  Sheng  ^0  (T.  ^jg^).  Died  A.D.  1164.  A  native  of 

^  ^  Su-ch4en  in  Eiangsu,  who  was  of  a  military  turn  of  mind 
and  enlisted  in  the  army  as  an  archer.  In  1161,  while  stationed  at 
Shan-yang,  he  raised  a  body  of  some  300  volunteers,  and  recaptured 
the  city  of  j^  Hai-chou  which  had  recently  been  taken  by  the 
Chin^  Tartars.  He  pacified  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  by  judiciously  remitting  taxes  and  releasing  prisoners  he  so 
£Eir  gained  public  confidence  that  ere  long  he  had  an  army  of  several 
thousand  men.  With  these  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
Tartars,  for  which  he  was  duly  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  and 
appointed  Gk)vernor  of  Hai-chou.  In  1164  he  resisted  by  force  a 
treacherous  attempt  of  the  Tartars  to  pass  troops  through  his 
territory;  but  his  men  ran  short  of  arrows,  and  in  the  confusion 
he  himself  was  strnck  by  a  hostile  shaft  and  killed.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  general  to  have  used  gunpowder  in  warfiEire. 
His  powder  however  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  kind 
of  Qreek  fire.  Canonised  as   J^  $|i:  • 

2290  Wei-Bheng  Kao  tgi  ^^  or  Wei  Shdng  Jl^.  6th  cent 
B.C.  A  young  man  of  the  Lu  State,  noted  for  his  fidditj.  He 
agreed  to  meet  a  girl  under  the  ^  Lan  Bridge  at  Gh*aiig^«n, 
but  the  girl  did  not  keep  her  appointment.  He  oontiniiad  howertt 
to   wait   for   her   in    spite  of  the  &ct  that  the  river  was  lapidly 
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rising;    and    tooiier  than  quit  his  post,  he  finally  clasped  a  pillar 
and  perished  in  the  waters. 

Wei  Shou  H  if^  (T.  i^  j^   and  >ff|l  Kl ).  A.D.  506-572.  A  8291 
native  of   ^  ||^   Ch'd-yang  in  Chihli,   who  is  chiefly  known  by 
his   Hiitory  of  the    Wei  Dyncuty  and  some  misc^Ianeons  writings. 
As  an  official  he  was  too  quarrelsome,  and  as  a  man,  too  fond  of 
pleasure.   Yet  he  ultimately   rose  to  high  honours,  and  is  ranked 
with  W«n  Titt-sh«ng  and  Hsing  Shao  as  the  :|[^  ^  H  Tf^  Three 
Able  Men  of  the  Northern  Dynasties.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 
Wei  Shu  SI  #f  (T.  1^  Tt; ).  Died  A.D.  290.  A  native  of  ^  Hfi   2298 
Jen-ch*ing  in  Shantung,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  annt. 
When  the  latter  was  building  a  house,  the  geomancer  she  employed 
said,  **Thi8  house  will  surely  produce  a  worthy  nephew.**  Thereupon 
Wei  Shu  cried  out,  ''I  will  minister  to  the  reputation  of  this  iamilyr 
Graduating  as  heiao  lien  he  rose  to  notice  under  the  Emperor  Wte 
Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  who  used  to  follow  him  with  his  eyes  as 
he  left  the  Imperial   presence  and  say,  **Wei  Shu  has  a  dignified 
bearing;  he  will  be  a  leader  of  men.**  Under  the  Emperor  Wn  Ti 
of  the  Chin  dynasty  he  actually  became  a  Minister  of  State,  but 
resigned    in    consequence    of   many    portents  followed  by  national 
calamities,    and    was    ennobled    as  Viscount.  He  had  a  daughter, 
named   ^  ^   Hua-ts^un,  who  studied  the  black  art  One  day  she 
is  said  to  have  swallowed  some  purifying  drugs,  and  to  have  gone 
straight  up  to  hearen  in  broad  daylight  Canonised  as   j|K. 
Wei  Shu    ^f^.  7th  and  8th  cent  A.D.  A  natire  of  Wan-nien  2298 
in  Shensi ,  who  graduated  as  chin  ehik  and  rose  to  be  a  Historiographer        z  *" 
under  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  of  the  Pang  dynasty.  He  and  his 
four  brothers  were  called   by  Chang   Yfieh   the  finest  trees  in  the 
forest  of  humanity.  When  the  rebellion  of  An  Ln-shan  broke  out, 
he  fled  to  the  mountains,  carrying  with  him  the  State  annals.  He 
fell  however  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  and   was  compelled  io 
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take  office  ander  them.  Later  on  he  was  seized  by  an  Imperialist 
official  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  starved  himself  to  death. 
His  character  was  subsequently  cleared,  and  posthumous  honours 
were  accorded  to  him.  He  revised  Wu  Ching's  history  of  the  early 
portion  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  wrote  the  ^  ^  ^  §6 1  ^ 
description  of  the  two  capitals,  Ch'ang-an  and  Lo-yang. 

2294  Wei  Tzu  tK  ■^-  ^^th  cent.  B.C.  The  Viscount  of  Wei.  He  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  infamous  Chou  Hsin,  whose  cruelty  and  extravagance 
so  disgusted  him  that  he  retired  from  Court  and  finally  quitted  the 
kingdom. 

2295  Wei  Wu-Chi  ^M  B,-  ^^^  ^^^^'  B-^*  Pi^^<^^  Wu-chi  of  the 
Wei  State,  othervrise  known  as  ^  |^  ^.  With  over  3,000  retainers 
at  his  beck  and  call,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  and 
humanity.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  thoughtlessly  allowed  a 
hawk  to  kill  a  pigeon  which  had  sought  refuge  under  his  table, 
he  set  to  work  and  caught  some  300  hawks.  Then  drawing  his 
sword  he  said  to  the  birds,  ^^ Which  of  you  is  the  guilty  one?**  The 
culprit  bowed  its  head;  whereupon  he  at  once  slew  it  and  let  the 
others  go. 

Wei  Wu.  See  Ts'ao  Ts'ao. 

2296  Wei  Yang  ^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  338.  An  illegitimate  scion  of  the 
ruling  family  of  the  Wei^  State,  whose  real  name  was  ^  J^  ^jjl^ 
Eung-sun  Yang.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Wei  State,  and 
became  assistant  to  the  Minister  ^^  ;^  ^  Eung-shu  Tso,  who 
was  so  struck  by  his  ability  that  on  his  deathbed  he  conjured  king 
]^    Hoi   either  to  appoint  this  young  man  to  the  place  he  was 

about  to  vacate  or  to  kill  him,  lest  his  talents  might  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  some  other  State.  Eing  Hoi  neglected  this 
advice,  and  about  B.C.  350  Wei  Yang  entered  ihe  service  of  Duke 
^  Hsiao,  ruler  of  the  Ch'in  State.  He  begmn  by  umpiring  his 
new  master  with  ambition,  showing  him  that  Imperial  dignity  was 
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within  his  reach.  He  then  set  to  work  to  reform  tha  ciril  and 
military  administrations,  as  the  sole  means  by  which  snch  dreams 
of  aggrandisement  could  be  realised.  He  drew  np  a  serere  code  of 
laws,  bnt  before  publishing  it  he  resorted  to  the  following  derice 
in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  issued  a  notice 
that  any  one  who  could  carry  a  certain  wooden  pole  from  the 
market-place  to  one  of  the  city  gates  would  receive  ten  ounces  of 
silver.  This  offer  was  increased  from  ten  to  fifty;  and  at  length  a 
man  came  forth  and  performed  the  feat,  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  received  the  promised  reward.  Then  the  laws  were  promulgated, 
and  enforced  with  such  impartiality  that  even  the  guardian  and  the 
tutor  of  the  Heir  Apparent  were  both  punished  with  branding  for 
failing  to  keep  their  young  charge  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  decorum. 
The  patriarchal  system,  under  which  sons  brought  their  wires  to 
live  under  the  parental  roof,  was  abolished.  The  old  agrarian 
regulations,  known  as  ^  Q  j^,  by  which  every  square  H  of 
land  was  divided  into  nine  portions,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
each  of  eight  families  who  joined  in  tilling  the  ninth  for  the  public 
treasury,  are  said  to  ha?e  been  then  abrogated,  and  the  ^^ 
\^  regulations,  under  which  individual  ownership  obtained,  were 
put  in  their  place.  The  tithing  system  was  intro<luced,  and  also 
many  other  important  reforms.  The  capital  was  transferred  from 
Yung  to  Hsien-yang.  At  first  Wei  Yang  met  with  much  opposition; 
but  in  the  end  his  reforms  prevailed,  and  it  was  popularly  said 
that  under  his  rule  the  people  of  Ch^n  became  so  virtuous  as  not 
even  to  pick  up  articles  found  lying  in  the  streets.  In  B.C.  340 
Wei  Yang  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  defeat  of  the  Wei  State  by 
the  oombine<i  forces  of  Han  and  ChS  to  organise  an  expedition 
against  the  former,  now  in  a  crippled  condition.  Even  thus  he  did 
not  me<'t  its  forces  in  fair  fight,  but  first  treacherously  seiied  ^ 
-^  jf^    Kung-tzQ  Ang,  the  enemy's  commander,  and  then  let  loote 
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his  soldiery  upon  a  defeDceless  foe.  The  upshot  was  that  king  Hui 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Ch'in  a  large  slice  of  territory,  and  Wei 
Yang  was  ennobled  as  Prince  of  f^  Shang.  Hence  he  is  often 
spoken  of  as  |^  j^  and  as  Shang  Yang.  In  B.C.  338  Doke  Hsiao 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  Heir  Apparent  whose  sensibility 
had  been  wounded  by  the  indignities  put  upon  his  guardian  and 
his  tutor.  Wei  Yang  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  aAd  fled  to  Wei, 
but  the  people  of  that  State  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  him 
and  droTC  him  back  to  Ch'in.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
refused  shelter  in  an  inn,  because,  as  the  innkeeper  pointed  out, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  laws,  he  had  not  provided  himself 
with  a  passport  He  then  took  refuge  in  his  fief  and  offered  armed 
resistance;  but  was  speedily  orerpowered  and  killed,  and  his  whole 
family  exterminated. 

2297  Wei  Yao  ^  Q  (T.  ^  |^).  3rd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Yan- 
yang  in  Chehkiang,  whose  personal  name  was  originally  ^  Ghao. 
In  252  he  became  Qrand  Historiograj^her,  and  was  employed  upon 
the  dynastic  .  history,  and  in  264,  when  Sun  Hao  mounted  the 
throne,  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  The  latter  wished  that  an 
Imperial  biography  should  be  written  of  his  &ther.  Sun  Ho;  but 
Wei  Yao  pointed  out  that  as  he  had  never  actually  sat  upon  the 
throne,  his  biography  must  appear  in  the  history  under  his  name 
and  not  under  his  canonisation.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between 
them,  and  the  Emperor  soon  found  means  to  accuse  Wei  Yao  of 
disloyalty.  He  was  thrown  into  prison ,  and  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
cession of  friends  was  put  to  death.  He  was  a  fine  aoholar.  He 
enlarged  the  ^  :^  of  Lin  Ch£n ,  and  published  an  edition  of  the 
Canon  of  Filial  Piety. 

2298  Wei  Teh  |^  ^  (T.  #  ^t ).  Died  A.D.  1019.  A  native  of 
1^  Shan-chou  in  Honan ,  who  became  a  reclusef  living  in  a  straw 
hut   and   calling   himself  i^  ^  jg  d:  •   He  paaed  hit  time  in 
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■inging,  playing  the  guitar,  writing  and  reciting  poetry.  The  Emperor 
Tai  Tsang  of  the  Snng  dynasty  summoned  him  to  Court,  but  he 
would  not  go;  to  his  Majesty  sent  a  painter  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  him  with  his  surronndings.  When  howefer  the  painter's  arrifal 
was  announced,  he  hastily  picked  up  his  guitar  and  fled  out  of  tiie 
back-door.  On  one  occasion,  when  trarelling  with  K*ou  Chun,  the 
pair  of  them  scribbled  some  rerses  upon  the  wall  of  an  inn.  Stopping 
once  again  at  the  same  inn,  he  found  K'ou  Chuu*s  verses  protected 
by  a  green  gause  screen,  while  his  own  were  .covered  with  cobwebs 
(see  Wang  Po).  A  courtesan  stepped  forward  and  wiped  off  the 
dust  with  her  red  robe,  whereupon  he  cried  out. 

O'er  lack  of  screen  I  need  not  grieve, 
Thui  honoured  by  a  fair  one's  sleeve. 

In   1008  he  received  an  oflBcial  appointment;  but  he  again  declined, 

staying*  ^*The  place  of  the  wild  deer  is  not  in  the  throng  of  the 

audience-chamber.*' 

Wei  Ylng-WU   ^  iS  {^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Ch'ang-an  8299 

in  Shensi.  In  early  life  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  body-guard  of  the 

Emperor  Ming  Huang;  but  after  a  course  of  study,  he  entered  upon 

a  civil  career.  He  filled  several  important  posts  and  finally  rose  to 

be   Governor  of  Soochow,   whence   he  is  often  styled    ^  j||^  j^ . 

A    man   of  pure  and   lofty   disposition,   his   poetry   was  likened  to 

that  of  T'ao  ChSen,  ^'simple  in  expression,  pregnant  with  meaning,** 

and  the  two  are  often  spoken  of  together  as    Jf(^  j^. 

Wei  Yiian   H  ^   (T.     l|t'^).  Died  A.D.   1856.  Served  as  a  8300 

magistrate  in  the  provinces.  He  wrote  the  ^  j^  §Q ,  a  descriptive 

account  of  the   military  operations   of  this  dynasty,   and   also  the 

j$  IS  13  >^f   a  record  of  foreign  nations,  foundeil  on  the  notes 

of  Lin  Ts^-hsd. 

Wen  Ch'ang    ^  ^  .  The  God  of  Literature ,  said  to  have  been  8901 

origin  ally   a  man   named   ^  j^   Chang   Ya,   who  lived  under  the 
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T^ang  dynasty  and  took  up  his  abode  at  jjf^  )l^  Tzti-t^ung  in  Sstlch'aan. 
He  was  yery  handsome,  and  a  brilliant  writer.  He  ];>ecame  Superintendent 
of  Education ,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  received  an  appointment 
in  the  Board  of  Rites,  but  declined  the  office  and  disappeared. 

2302  Wen  Cheng-ming  ^  fi;  5^   (T.  ^  # .  H.   |g  U| ).  A.D. 

1470—1559.  A  natiye  of  Ch^ang-chou  in  Eiangsu.  As  a  boy  he 
was  dull-witted ,  but  his  intellect  developed  rapidly  as  he  approached 
manhood.  He  studied  composition  under  ^^  Wu  E^uan,  calli- 
graphy under  ^  il^  nlll  ^^^  Ying-cheng,  and  painting  under  ShSn 
Chou.  He  ultimately  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College, 
and  was  employed  upon  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Wu  Tsung,  1506—1522.  He  retired  comparatively  early  from  public 
life,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  90,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  sons. 

Wen  Ch'eng  Ti.  See  Toba  Chiln. 

2803  WenCai'iao  j^jlg  (T.  :Jk^).  A.D.  288-329.  A  native  of 
T^ai-ytlan  in  Shansi,  distinguished  in  early  youth  by  his  skill  in 
literary  composition  and  by  his  filiftl  piety.  His  uncle  by  marriage, 
who  was  a  general,  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  capital,  the 
present  Nanking,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  leading 
statesmen.  After  serving  with  success  against  Shih  Lo,  leaving  part 
of  his  sleeve  in  the  hand  of  his  mother  who  tried  to  stop  him ,  he 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  E.  Chin  dynasty  and  stood  in 
high  favour  with  the  Emperor  Yflan  Ti.  In  A.D.  318  he  was 
attached  to  the  tutorial  staff  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  In  322  he 
boldly  forbade  his  pupil  to  take  the  field  against  .Wang  Tun,  himself 
exposing  later  on  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  latter  and  defeatiDg 
the  rebel  attack  on  Nanking  in  324,  for  which  he  was* ennobled 
as  Duke.  On  the  Emperor*s  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Brents,  and  in  326  he  was  Governor  of  Chiang-chon  in  Hnpeh, 
with  headqjQarters  at  Wu-ch'ang.  Two  yean  later,  in  eoignnotion 
with  T^ao  E^an,  he  drove  Su  Chdn  from  Nanking,  which  he  had 
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captured  by  surprise  the  year  before.  He  decliued  however  to  risk 
entering  into  rivalry  with  Wang  Tao  over  the  central  administration « 
and  returned  to  his  post.  Tradition  says  that  he  lighted  a  rhinoceros 
horn,  and  by  its  glare  succeeded  in  descrying  the  water-bogies  and 
other  monsters  in  a  river,  shortly  after  which  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  died.  Canonised  as   J^  ^* 

Wen-hsiang  3^  j^.  Died  A.D.  1875.  A  Manchu,  who  in  1861  8S04 
was  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  newly-formed  Tsung-li  Tam6n,  a  department  for 
the  regulation  of  intercourse  with  Western  nations.  In  1865—66 
he  dealt  successfully  with  the  mounted  brigands  of  F6ng-t*ien,  and  '-^  ' 
in  1872  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary  and  member  of  the  Grand 
Council.  He  was  very  mild-mannered  and  dignified,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  foreigners. 

Wen  HstLan  Ti.  See  Kao  Yang. 
Wdn  Eung.  See  Kao  Wei. 

Wen  Ti.  See  (Hon)  Liu  Heng^;  (Wei)  Ts'ao  P*ei;  (E.  Snag) 

Liu  Mung;  (Ch'6n)  Ch'dn  Ch4en;  (W.  Wei)  Ytlan  Pao-ohti; 
(Sui)  Yang  Chien. 

Wen  T*i-jen  iS  f§  t  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1638.  A  naUve  2305 
^^  J^  ^  Wu-ch*6ng  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as  chin  »hih 
in  1598  and  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  when 
the  last  Ming  Emperor  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  deep  schemer, 
he  so  far  won  the  suspicious  Emperor's  confidence  that,  in  spite  of 
frequent  denunciations,  he  became  a  Grand  Secretary  in  1630.  80 
soon  as  he  was  secure  of  his  position  he  ruthlessly  persecuted  his 
enemies,  always  working  through  others  and  never  leaving  any 
tangible  proofs  of  his  action.  He  kept  his  post,  although  unable  to 
suggest  any  mode  of  coping  with  the  Mancbun  or  rebels,  contenting 
himself  with  pressing  the  scheme  of  forced  subscriptions  by  which 
oflBeials  and  rich  men  were  mulcted.  At  last  in  1637  the  Emperor 
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to  Peking,  on  which  journey  he  pasted  eight  days  withont  eating. 
Erery  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Mongol  Emperor,  but  without  succees.  He  was  kept  in  prison  for 
three  years.  '*My  dungeon,'*  he  wrote,  **is  lighted  by  the  wilW- 
the-wisp  alone:  no  breath  of  spring  cheers  the  murky  solitude  in 
which  I  dwell.**  At  length  he  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
Kublai  Khan,  who  said  to  him,  ''What  is  it  you  want?*'  ''By  the 
grace  of  the  Sung  Emperor,**  he  replied,  "I  became  his  Majesty's 
Minister.  I  cannot  serre  two  masters.  I  only  ask  to  die.**  Accordingly 
he  was  executed,  meeting  his  death  with  composure  and  making  a 
final  obeisance  southwards  as  though  his  own  sorereign  was  still 
reigning  in  his  own  capital.  He  was  cataonised  as  ^  jE ,  tnd 
in  1843  his  tablet  was  placed  in  the  Ck>nfucian  Temple. 

Wen  Tsong.  See  Li  Han. 

Wdn  TBti-BhSng  2g  -^  #  (T.  ^^)>  A.D.  495-?  550.  A  2S07 
natire  of  T'ai-ydan  in  Sbansi ,  and  descendant  of  W6n  Ch'iao.  In 
516  he  was  one  of  twenty-four  chosen  to  be  Censors  out  of  eight 
hundred  competitors,  and  in  533  he  became  Reader  and  Equerry 
to  the  Heir  Apparent.  About  550  he  was  suspected  of  treason  by 
the  founder  of  the  Northern  Ch'i  dynasty  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  without  food  until  he  killed  himself  by  swallowing 
a  part  of  his  bedding.  He  left  only  some  essays,  but  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  Three  Able  Men  of  the  Northern  Dynasties  (see  Wei 
Shou);  and  these  essays  are  said  to  hare  been  found  by  an  enroy 
to  the  Turkic  tribes  at  the  bedside  of  one  -of  the  Turkic  chieftaina. 
Wdn  Wang  ^  2.  B.C.  1231—1135.  The  title  of  canonisation 
under  which  is  known  ^  Ch'ang,  Duke  of  Chou,  otherwise  called 
S  jj^  the  Chief  of  the  West,  the  father  of  Wu  Wang,  first 
soTereign  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  He  was  hereditary  ruler  of  the 
Principality  of  ||^  Ch^i  in  mo<Iem  Shensi,  and  a  wise  and  Tirtuous 
man.    He  had  a  face  like  a  dragon  and  eyebrows  like  a  tiger. 
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breast  bore  four  nipples.  In  B.C.  1144  he  was  denounced  by  j^ 
Hu,  the  Marquis  of  ^  Cheung,  to  the  Emperor  Ghou  Hsin,  as 
dangerous  to  the  throne;  and  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
^  Jl^  Yu-li  in  modern  Honan.  There  he  passed  two  years,  occupying 
himself  upon  the  Canon  of  Changes.  At  length  the  Emperor,  yielding 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  people,  backed  up  by  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  concubine  and  some  fine  horses,  set  him  at  liberty  and 
commissioned  him  to  make  war  upon  the  frontier  tribes.  To  his 
dyiug  day  he  never  ceased  to  remonstrate  against  the  cruelty  and 
corruption  of  the  age,  and  his  name  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  empire. 

2309  Wen  Ten-po    ^  ^  1#   (T.   %  ^).    A.D.    1006-1097.    A 

native  of  -^  ^  Chieh-hsiu  in  Eaangsi,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih 
and  entered  the  public  service.  A  clever  boy,  he  is  said  on  one 
occasion  when  he  had  dropped  his  ball  into  a  well  to  hare  raised 
the  level  of  the  water  by  throwing  in  a  number  of  stones.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  by  the  energy  with  which  he  crushed  the 
rebellion  of  ^  ^Ij  Wang  Ts£,  after  which  he  was  rapidly  promoted 
and  ultimately  became  Minister  of  State,  a  position  which  he  filled, 
with  some  temporary  checks  (see  T^ang  Chieh)^  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  He  was  on  terms  of  iutimacy  with  all  the  leading  men 
of  his  time,  and  formed  a  kind  of  club  in  which  age  took  precedence 
over  rank,  and  to  which  all  the  notabilities  of  Lo-yang  were  eager 
to  belong.  He  was  ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   J|^  ^j(. 

2310  Weng  Chuag-ju  ^  #  HI  (or  m ).  A  native  of  ^  Wei-choa 
in  Eansuh  and  a  poor  scholar  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  who  was 
suddenly  enriched  by  a  rainfall  of  gold. 

2311  Weng  Hsints'un  #A!>^   (T.   Zl^.  H.   JUJjg).   A.D. 

1793—1862.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Ch'ang-shoii  in  Eiangan,  who 
graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1822  and  filled  Tuioiu  literary  and 
educational  posts.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  aix  aont 
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of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuang,  but  lOon  retired  to  wait  apoo  his 
aged  mother.  Returning  to  o£Bce  in  1847,  he  roae  in  1856  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  College  and  a  Grand  Secretary.  Canonised 
as    ^  dJlUt  And  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

WdngMdng-td    ^  ^  f^   (T.   j^  g^).    13th    cent   A.D.   A  8318 

native  of  ^  ^  Shou-ch^ang  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as 
chin  shih  about  1250.  He  then  retired  into  private  life,  and  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  and  writing.  Author  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^, 
a  work  on  the  Sprimf  and  Autumn  Annals;  also  of  the  Jjfj^  wf  % 
the    ^i^,    the    ICH,    the    jSl^^l^.   and  the    Mj^^ 

Wdng  T'ung-ho   ^  |^  gj^fc .  A  natiye  of  Kiangsu ,  who  graduated  2S1S 
as    first    c/iin  shih   in    1856   and  in    1872   was   a  secretary  to   the 
Grand    Council.    He  was  tutor  to  the  Emperor,  and  supposed  to 
advocate    reactionary   measures.   Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  College 
in   1881,    he  joined  the  Grand  Council  in   1882,  but  was  removed 
from  it  with  loss  of  rank  iu  1894.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  waH  directed  to  assist  Prince  Eung  in  organising  the  armies  of 
the   Imperial  Prefecture;  and  being  already  President  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  he  was  again  admitted  to  the  Grand  Council.  In  1805 
he  became  President  of  the    ^  ^  ^    Peking  College. 
WdngI    1^^    (H.    g^l^).    A  uaUve  of    ^  ^    Ch'ung-an  8SU 
in   Fuhkien,   who   flourishud   as   a   scholar  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
and    was   a   devoteil   adherent   of  the   school   of  Chu    Hsi.    He   was 
specially  learned  iu  the  Spring  awi  Autumn  Annals^  and  in  philosophy. 
Known  m    j^  ;^  ^  4^. 

Western  Royal  Mother,  The.  See  Hsi  Wang  Ma; 
White  Emperor,  The.  See  Eong-san  Shu. 

Wo-jen    ^  fn.  A  Manchu,  who  in  1861  was  a  Grand  Secretaiy  tS15 

and  one  of  the  first  meuibors  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  He  was  notorious 
for  his  blind  hatred  of  foreigners,  declaring  in  a  secret  memorial  to 
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the  Throne  that  he  longed  to  eat  their  flesh  and  sleep  on  their  skins. 

2316  Wu  Ch'eilg  ^  •^  (T.  ^  ^^  or  ^^  ;^.  H.  ^  }\\  and 
MS.)'  ^•^-  1247-1331.  A  natiye  of  ^JZ  Ch*ung.jen  in 
Eiangsi.  An  eager  student  from  his  youth  upwards,  he  failed  however 
to  gain  the  chin  shih  degree.  Later  on  his  editions  of  the  Classics 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Eublai  ESian,  and  he  was  recommended 
for  official  employment.  After  filling  various  literary  posts  he  rose 
by  1321  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  Han-lin  College,  but  in  a  few 
years  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  where  he  lived  in  a 
thatched  cottage.  Author  of  the  "^  ^  ^  '^ ,  a  work  on  the 
Canon  of  HUtory^  and  similar  studies  on  other  portions  of  the 
Classics;  also  of  editions,  with  commentaries,  of  the  Tao  Ti  Ching 
and  Chuang  Tzu.  He  was  canonised  as  ^  Jj^ ,  and  in  1443  his 
tablet  was  placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

2317  Wu  Cheng-chlh    ^  ]£ /&   (T.   ^  ift-    H.  j|^^).    A.D. 

1618—1691.  A  native  of  Han-yang  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as 
chin  shih  in  1648  and  entered  the  public  service.  In  1660  he  became 
President  of  the  Censorate,  and  earned  universal  gratitude  by  stopping 
the  proposed  erection  of  barracks  for  Bannermen  throughout  China. 
At  the  end  of  1681  he  was  Grand  Secretary,  the  first  from  Hu- 
Euang  under  this  dynasty.  He  aided  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Institutes  and  General  Topography  of  China.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

2318  Wu  Ch'eilg-ssti  ^  >^  |^ .  Died  A.D.  698.  The  nephew  and 
favourite  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hon,  who  raised  him  to  high  office 
but  later  on  took  o£fence  at  his  arrogance  and  cancelled  his  appoint* 
ments.  He  subsequently  intrigued  to  be  made  Heir  Apparent,  and 
failing  in  his  design,  died  of  mortification. 

Wu  Ch'eiig  Ti.  See  Kao  Chan. 
S319  Wu  Ch'eng  Tstl  ^  J^  -^ .  The  reputed  tutor  of  the  Emperor 

Yao,  B.C.  2357. 
8320  Wu  Chi   ^  ^ .  Died  B.C.  244.  Tonngest  son  of  Piinoe  ^  Ghao 
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of  the  Wei  State,  and  one  of  the  ^  ^  Four  Heroes  who  banded 
together  to  resist  the  growing  power  of  the  Ch*in  State.  In  B.C. 
258  he  was  in  command  of  the  army  of  Wei,  nnder  the  title  of 
i@  FH  $  Prince  of  Hsin-ling;  and  proceeding  to  the  relief  of 
Han-tan,  capital  of  the  Chao  State,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
the  Chins,  defeated  their  famons  (general  ^^  Wang  Ho  and 
raised  the  siege.  In  B.C.  247  he  took  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  five  allied  States  and  inflicted  a  cmshing  defeat  npon  f^  ^ 
Ming  Ao,  another  of  the  generals  of  Chin,  pnrsning  him  as  fiur 
as  the  j^  ^  Han-kn  pass.  While  he  lired,  the  power  of  the 
Chins  was  completely  held  in  check,  although  in  his  later  years 
he  retired  from  public  life  in  disgust  and  gare  himself  up  to  wild 
debauchery.  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  |^  ^  ^ .  See  Chu  Hoi. 
Wu  Ch4  %^.  Died  B.C.  381.  A  native  of  the  Wei*  SUte,  2381 
who  in  early  life  was  a  pupil  under  TsAng  Ts^an ,  but  the  philosopher 
conceired  a  dislike  for  him  and  banished  him  from  his  presence. 
Proceeding  to  the  Lu  State  he  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  soon 
gained  great  proficiency  therein;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  Ln  and  Chi,  -he  was  anxious  to  take  command  of  the 
army  of  the  former  State.  The  prince  howeyer  hesitated  to  appoint 
him,  because  his  wife  was  a  uatire  of  Chi;  whereupon  Wu  Chi 
at  once  put  her  to  death  in  token  of  his  loyalty,  and  entered  npon 
what  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  campaign.  Later  on  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Wei  State,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  thefaroor 
of  the  Marquis  ^  Wu.  On  one  occasion,  while  navigating  the 
West  River,  the  latter  remarked  npon  the  splendid  natural  defences 
of  that  region;  to  which  Wu  Chi  replied  that  the  virtue  of  its 
ruler  is  a  still  greater  safeguard  to  a  State  than  a  frontier  of 
inaccessible  cliflb.  Finally,  in  B.C.  387,  having  fallen  into  disCsvonr 
and  believing  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  ('h'u  State,  where  he  became  Chancellor,  and  occupied  hii 
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in  organising  the  administration.  By  the  unsparing  severity  with 
which  he  abolished  all  abuses^  he  made  himself  many  foes  among 
the  chief  families.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he 
was  killed.  Although  pitilessly  severe,  he  gained  the  affections  of  his 
troops  by  sharing  every  hardship  with  them.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  military  art,  which  is  still  highly  esteemed,  and  in 
reference  to  which  he  is  also  known  as  ^  ^ .  In  popular  pictures  he 
is  represented  holding  in  one  hand  by  the  hair  a  bleeding  female  head. 

2822  Wu  Ch'i-chiin  ^^j^  (T.  V^^.  H,  ^H;^).  Died 
A.D.  1846.  A  native  of  @  ^  Eu-shih  in  Honan,  who  graduated 
as  chin  shih  in  1817  and  rose  to  high  office,  being  Governor  of 
Shansi  just  previous  to  his  death.  Chiefly  known  as  an  eminent 
botanist  and  author  of  the  ^  4^  ^  €f  H  ^ «  many  of  the 
best  drawings  in  which  were  by  his  own  hand. 

2323  Wu  Chiang-hsien  :^  )^  f|Ij  •  The  lovely  favourite  of  the  Emperor 
Yang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  A.D.  605—617,  who  declared  that  her 
beauty  could  even  satisfy  hunger. 

2324  Wu  CUeh  ^1^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1093-1139.  A  famoos 
military  commander  under  the  Sung  dynasty.  As  a  youth  he  showed 
great  determination  combined  with  much  ambition;  and  entering 
the  military  service,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits 
against  the  Hsia  and  Chin^  Tartars.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to 
have  ridden  100  miles  in  a  single  night,  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
a  threatened  town ;  and  on  arrival  he  first  sent  a  basket  of  oranges 
to  the  Tartar  commander,  with  his  compliments,  and  then  fell  upon 
the  enemy  and  routed  them  utterly.  He  entirely  finutnted  all  attempt! 
on  the  part  of  the  Chins^  to  gain  possession  of  modem  Stttch^iiaii , 
and  was  himself  ultimately  appointed  Governor  of  that  territory, 
but  died  on  the  way  thither.  Canonised  as   H^  ^  • 

2325  Wu  Chih  ^  yj^  (T.  ^  '^).  13th  cent  A.D.  A  &moiu  artist 
in  Indian  ink,  pupil  of  Chao  Mtng-chien. 
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Wu  Chih-i  :!||  ;^  ^  (T.  f^  g ).  A  noted  scholar,  who  floarished  2326 

about  A.D.    1679.   He  devoted   himself  chiefly   to  chronology,  and 

superintended   that  department  in    the  compilation   of  the  History 

of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  ten  small  Principalities 

which   existed  between  the  end  of  the  T^ang  and  the  beginning  of 

the    Sung  dynasties,  besides   rarioos  other  classical  and   historical 

works. 

Wu  Ching   ^^.  Died   A.D.    742.   A   native  of  Pien-choo  in  2327  \/| 

Honan,   who  distinguished  himself  as  a  (^nsor  and  also  by  strict 

adherence  to  truth  in  his  history  of  the  early  portion  of  the  Pang 

dynasty,  so  that  he  was  called  the  modern  Tung  Hn.  His  boldness 

got  him   into   trouble,   and   he  was  banished;  but  before  his  death 

he  was  once  more  filling  a  high  post.  Author  of  the  j^  1^  i§(  ^  ,^ 

a  work  on  the  principles  of  government. 

Wu  Fan  ^  H  (T.  ^  |||| ).  Died  A.D.  22G.  A  native  of  Shang-ya  2328 

in  Chebkiang,  who  studies!  mathematics  and  became  known  iu  his 

District  as  a  good  weather-prophet.  From  this  he  went  on  to  prophesy 

about   things   in   general,    and   finally  attached  himself  to  the  staff 

of  Sun   Ch*(ian,   who  at  first  treated  him  with  great  consideration 

but  quarrelled  with  him  because  he  would  not  foretell  the  date  of 

his   (Sun   Ch*aan*s)  death.   He   made  some   vague   prophecy   about 

there    being   *'a   princely    vapour  to   the  south   of  the  river,**  and 

when  Sun  Ch^dan  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Wu,  he  declared  that 

this  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  words.  He  was  soon  afEerwards  ennobled 

as   Marquis,   but   again   fell    into  disfavour,  chiefiy  because  he  was 

unable  to  flatter  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his  master. 

Wu  Hai   ^j^(T.  19  ^).  14th  cent  A.D.  A  native  of  Foochow,  2329 

who    distinguished   himself   as   a   scholar   at   the  close  of  the  Yflan 

dynasty,  but  owing  to  thu  disturbetl  state  of  the  country  refrained 

from    entering   oflScial    life.    He    was   employed   under  the  Mings  in 

the  (lepurtmeut  of  Historiography,  and  attracted  much  attention  by 

IS 
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his  opposition  to  Buddhism  and  all  heterodox  doctrines.  He  declared 
that  the  people  at  large  should  not  be  allowed  to  possess,  or 
booksellers  to  sell,  any  works  other  than  those  in  the  Confucian 
Gauon.  His   own  writings  were  published   under  the  title  of   |^ 

2330  Wu  Han  ^  |||  (T.  ^^Y  Died  A.D.  44.  A  native  of  Nan- 
jang  in  Honan,  who  began  life  as  a  village  beadle  and  subsequently 
became  a  horse-dealer.  He  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Liu 
Hsiu;  and  when  the  latter  mouuted  the  throne  as  first  Emperor 
of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty,  he  received  a  high  appointment.  At 
the  heaii  of  well-organised  armies  he  aided  the  Emperor  in  putting 
down  rebellion  on  all  sides.  He  was  employed  against  Wei  Hsiao; 
and  in  37,  together  with  J^  ^  Ts^dn  P^dng,  who  was  assassinated, 
he  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  White  Emperor  (see  Kuug^ 
9un  Shu).  Operations  against  the  Hsiung-nu  and  against'  rebels  in 
Sstlch^uan  kept  him  busy  almost  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 
Canonised  as    ^ . 

2331  Wu  Hou  ^  0.  A.D.  625—705.  The  Empress  Wu.  Her  name 
was    ji^  S    (or    ^ )    Wu    Chao,   and   she  sprang   from   humble 

;  v7  parents,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  taken  iuto  the  harem 
of  Li  Shih-miii,  second  Emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Upon  his 
Majesty's  death  in  649  she  retired  to  a  Buddhist  nunnery  and  took 
the '  vows.  Thence  she  was  brought  back  to  the  palace  by  the 
Empress  Consort 'of  Li  Chih,  son  of  Li  Shih-min,  who  had  berself 
been  supplanted  in  her  husband's  affections  by  a  concubine  named 
^  1^  Hsiao  Shu.  Wu  Chao  was  to  undermine  the  fayourite*8 
influence;  and  this  she  easily  succeeded  in  doing,  being  a  very 
clever  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Baised  in  654  to  ihe 
rank  of  ^  "^  Chao  I,  she  then  set  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the 
Empress.  By  strangling  her  own  baby  girl  and  laying  the  blame 
on   the  Empress,  she  so  worked  upon   the  Emperor  that  in  655 
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the  EmpresB  waa  deposed  and  she  was  put  in  her  place.  Findiug 
howeTer  that  the  Emperor  still  riaited  the  ex-Empress  in  her 
seclusion,  she  caused  the  latter*s  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off;  and 
the  speedy  death  of  her  victim  released  her  from  any  further  anxiety 
on  that  score.  From  that  time  she  gained  a  complete  ascendency 
ofer  the  Emperor  and  was  always  present,  behind  a  curtain,  at 
councils  and  audiences.  In  674  she  called  herself  3^  Igf  the  Di? ine 
Empress,  and  in  (675^  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung  was  ?ery  near 
abdicating  in  her  fafour.  In  684,  shortly  after  his  Majesty's  death, 
she  displaced  his  successor  and  really  ruled  the  empire,  the  nominal 
monarch  whom  she  set  up  being  relegated  to  a  separate  palace, 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Lu-ling.  In  a  few  mouths  she  openly 
assumed  control  of  the  gofernment,  and  for  a  time  was  very  harsh 
and  despotic.  In  688  two  of  the  Princes  rebelled,  and  this  ga?e 
her  an  excuvse  for  putting  many  of  the  Imperial  kindred  to  death. 
In  690  she  changed  the  dynastic  title  to  Chou,  styling  herself  ^ 
K  ^  ^  ^^  Almighty,  and  appointing  the  deposed  Emperor*8 
brother  her  heir,  with  the  surname  Wn  instead  of  ^  Li.  Gradually 
she  fell  under  the  influence  of  favourites,  such  as  the  priest  Huai 
I,  whose  place  was  afterwards  filled  by  )^  ^  ^  Shin  Nau-ch'iu, 
Chang  I-chih,  and  Chang  Ch^ang-tsung.  The  treasonable  designs 
of  the  last  two  led  to  a  conspiracy,  and  in  705,  as  the  Empress 
lay  ill,  she  was  forced  to  abiiicate  in  favour  of  Li  Hsien,  whom 
she    ha<l   deposed   some    twenty   years   before.  She   retired  with  the 

title  of  Hl|  ^  A  ^  M  '$' '  ^^^  ^'^^^^  "'^^  '"  ^^"  spoken  of 
as  Wu  Tsd  Tien.  In  her  later  years  she  had  become  more  than 
ever  arrogant  and  overbearing.  No  one  was  allowed  to  say  that 
the  Empress  was  fair  as  u  lily  or  lovely  as  a  rose,  but  that  the 
lily  was  fair  or  the  rose  lovely  as  her  Majesty.  She  trie<l  to  spread 
the  l>elief  that  she  was  the  Supreme  Being  by  forcing  flowers  arti- 
ficially and  then  in  the  presence  of  her  courtiers  ordering  them  to 
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bloom.  On  one  occasion  she  ordered  some  peonies  to  bloom;  and 
when  they  did  not  instantly  obey,  she  caased  every  peony  in  the 
capital  to  be  pnlled  ap  and  burnt,  and  prohibited  the  cultivation 
of  peonies  ever  afterwards.  In  spite  of  this  side  of  her  character 
she  ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  securing  peace  at  home  and  overawing 
the  troublesome  frontier  tribes;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  ensuing 
reign  her  once  dreaded  name  was  often  mentioned  with  regret. 

2332  Wu  H8i-Ch*i  :^  ^jf^  (T.  fg  ^).  A.  native  of  Chehkiang, 
who  flourished  as  a  poet  during  the  18th  cent.  A.D.  His  works 
are  contained  in  the   :^  ^  ^V  ^* 

2333  Wu  Hsiung-kuang  ^  f^  :)fc  (T.  ^  ^  and  ^^  •;i).  A.D. 

1750—1833.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Ohao-w6n  in  Eiangsu,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  chu  jen^  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  0-kuei  got  on  so  well  that  in  1797  he  was  for  six  months 
a  Minister  of  the  Grand  Council.  After  this  he  held  high  offices 
in  various  provinces  until  in  1808  he  was  banished  for  a  year  to 
Ili  for  letting  three  English  men-of-war  under  Admiral  Drury  lie 
at  Whampoa  for  three  months.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement,  where  he  produced  three  works  entitled  ^  ]^  ^|]  ^^, 

^  ^  ^  ^  *  ^^^    ^  ^  ¥  ^  *  recording  many  miscellaneous 
items  of  interesting  information. 
Wu  HstL.  See  Ng  Choy. 

2334  Wu  Huo  J^^.  A  strong  man  or  ''Samson ,"  who  lived  in 
the  feudal  age.  He  died  of  a  broken  arm,  caused  by  lifting  a 
sacrificial  tripod. 

2335  Wu  I  |i^  ^  .  A  Prince  of  the  |$  Yin  State,  who  in  said  to 
have  made  an  effigy  which  he  called  ^  j||||  God,  and  which, 
whenever  fortune  went  against  him  in  battle,  he  used  to  flog  and 
treat  with  every  indignity.  He  was  subsequently  stmck  by  lightning 
and  died. 

2336  Wu  I-ho  ^  t^  5f(D.  A.D.  1769-1843.  A  natiTe  of  Amoy,  wbo 
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went  to  Canton  in  his  yoath  and  roM  to  be  senior  member  of  the 

^*hong   merchants*'  or  intermediaries  under  the  old  system  between 

the    Chinese    officials    and    foreign    traders.   He  amassed  a  fortune 

estimated   at  about   I  4,000,000;  and   this  in  spite  of  large  sums 

contributed  to  6o?ernment  enterprises,  such  as  the  war  in  Turkestan 

and   the   repair  of  the  public  dikes  around  Canton.  He  was  much 

esteemed    bj   all   foreigners,   to   whom  he  was  popularly  known  as 

^'Howqua.*'  His  house  and  grounds  still  form  one  of  the  sights  well 

worth  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  and  bis  personal  name  surrires 

in    FJ-wo^  the  Chinese  style  of  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson's  hong. 

Wu  Kang  ^  m.  A  magician  of  old,  who  for  some  offence  against  2387 

the  gods   was   banished  to  the  moon  and  condemned  to  hew  down 

the  cassia   which   growH  there.   But  this  is  an  impossible  task,  as 

every  cut  closes  up  again  at  once. 

Wu  K*ung  ^^.  Born   A.D.   730.   A   Buddhist  priest,   whose  S338    ^ 

name  in  the  world  had  been    ]^  ^  ^    Ch*6  F6ng-ch*ao.  He  was 

born   at   ^  |^    Hsiang-i    in  Shensi,  and  in   751  he  was  attached 

to   the   retinue  of  the  eunuch    ^  (^  -ff^   Chang  Tao-kuang,  who 

was   accredited   to   the   Court   of  the  king  of    ^^    Chi-pin,   in 

response  to  an  invitation  from  the  latter  to  the  Emperor  of  China 

to   enter  into   friendly   alliance.   He  proceeded  as  far  as  Gandh&ra, 

where   is   the  eastern  capital  of  Chi-pin  and  the  summer  residence 

of   the    king;    and    there,    when    the    object   of  the  embassy   was 

accomplished,   he  fell  ill  and  was  unable  to  return  home.  As  soon 

as   bis   health    began   to   improve,   he  made   a   vow  to  dedicate  his 

life    to  Buddha;  and  subsequently  took  the  vows,  and  received  the 

religious  name  of  ^  J^  ^  ^  Dharmadutu,  translatetl  into  Chinese 

by     ^  ^ .    He   then   spent   no   less   than    forty   years   wauilering 

througli  the  countries  of  Central  Asia  and  India,  learning  Sanskrit 

anil    collecting    books   and    relics.    At  length  he  returned  to  China, 

by    land   as   he   had   gone,   to   find   the  trees  at  his  parents*  grmre 
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already  grown  to  maturitj;  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
translating  the  atttraa  he  had  brought  back  with  him  and  adyancing 
the  cause  of  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

2339  Wu  Lin  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1167.  Younger  brother  of 
Wn  Chieh,  whose  exploits  against  the  Chin^  Tartars  he  rivalled  if 
not  eclipsed,  defeating  the  enemy  in  many  bloody  battles.  He  was 
ennobled  as  Prince,  and  canonised  as    1^  J|^  • 

2340  Wu  Mong  -^  ^.  4th  and  5th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Yfl-chang 
in  Eiangsu ,  and  one  of  the  24  examples  of  filial  piety.  In  summer 
he  would  neyer  drive  away  the  mosquitoes  from  himself,  lest  they 
should  go  and  bite  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  40  he  studied  the 
black  art  under  Ting  I  (see  Ta^ai  Luan)^  and  was  able  to  cross  a 
river  without  a  boat  by  simply  waving  a  white  feather  fan  over  it. 
The  Governor  of  Chiang-chou  falling  ill,  he  sent  for  Wu  M£ng  to 
consult  him  about  his  health;  but  the  latter  declared  that  his  powers 
were  exhausted ,  and  set  to  work  to  get  his  own  coffin  ready.  Within 
ten  days  he  died.  For  some  time  his  body  retained  a  life-Uke  appearance, 
and  then  vanished.  Canonised  as   jj^  ^  ^  >\  * 

2341  Wu  P*eng  ^  ]^ .  A  physician  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Yao,  B.C.  2357. 

2342  Wu  San-kuei  ^  H  #  (T.  ;^  fi ).  Died  A.D.  1678.  A 
native  of  the  province  of  Liao-tuug,  employed  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Ming,  dynasty  as  a  commander  of  the  forces  engaged 
in  resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Manchu  Tartars.  In  A.D.  1643, 
whilst  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  a  point  near  the  frontier, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Peldiig  by  the  rebel  Li 
Tztl-ch*tog,  and  of  the  suicide  of  the  Emperor.  The  next  thing 
he  heard  was  that  Li  Tztl-ch'^ng  had  put  to  death  his  fi^er  j^ 
^  Wu  Hsiang  and  taken  possession  of  his  iavoarite  conenbine. 
Then  Wu  San-kuei  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  Hancfaa  sovereign 
upon    the    four   following    conditions:   —  (1)  No  Chinese  women 
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were  to  be  taken  into  the  Imperial  feraglio.  (2)  The  chuang  yUan 
or  triennial  ^^Senior  Wrangler*'  was  ne?er  to  be  a  Manchn.  (3) 
The  Cbineee  were  to  adopt  the  Manchn  dren,  queue  etc.,  for  lils 
only,  but  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Ming  costume.  (4) 
Chinese  women  were  not  to  adopt  tbe  Manchu  dress  nor  to  cease 
to  compress  their  feet  The  result  of  this  mofe  was  the  recapture 
of  Peking  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Manchu 
Tartars.  Wu  San-kuei  himself  was  loaded  with  honours,  and  was 
decorated  with  a  triple-eyed  peacock-feather  (see  Li  Hung^ehang). 
In  1653  the  Emperor  Shun  Chih  gave  his  sister,  the  fourteenth 
daughter  of  T*ai  Tsung,  in  marriage  ^-^1(1^  ^u  Ying-hsiung, 
a  sou  of  Wu  San-kuei.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ^  ^  3E 
Three  Feudatory  Princes,  with  the  title  of  ^  ^  Pacificator  of 
the  West,  his  rule  extending  ofer  Yflnnan  and  SsQch'uan*  After 
many  years  of  this  semi-independent  vassalage,  during  which  period 
he  reduced  the  whole  of  western  China  to  submission  and  carried 
his  arms  efen  across  the  Burmese  frontier,  Wu  San-kuei  showed 
signs  of  an  intention  to  establish  a  wholly  independent  sorereignty. 
In  1674  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  (see  Kan  Wtn-hun)^  and  at 
the  same  time  incited  to  rebellion  the  other  Feudatory  Princes  in 
Knangtung  and  Fuhkieu.  His  resources  however  were  unequal  to 
the  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  soon  determined,  partly  by 
his  death  in  1678  and  partly  by  the  powerful  artillery  manufactured 
for  the  Imperial  forces  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  then 
in  high  favour  at  Court.  The  city  of  Ydnnan  Fu  was  taken  by 
asflault  in  1681,  and  Wu  'fU^ffj^  Shih-fan ,  a  son  of  Wu  San-kuei, 
perisheil  by  his  own  hand.  His  corpse  was  mutilateil  and  taken  to 
Poking,  by  Imperial  order.  The  chief  adviser  of  the  rebels,  ^  'f(^  ]^ 
Li  Kuang-shdn,  was  ezecuteil,  together  with  many  others. 
Wu  San-ssa  ]^  H  ^  •  Di^  A.D.  707.  Nephew  of  the  Emprev  8S4S 
Wu    Hou,   whose  favour  he  obtained  by  his  quickness  in  catching 
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every  hint  of  her  wishes.  He  was  ultimately  ennobled  as  Prince, 
and  but  for  the  opposition  of  Ti  Jen-chieh,  would  have  been  named 
Heir  Apparent.  When  the  Emperor  Chung  Tsung  regained  the 
throne  in  705,  he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  through  the 
influence  of  the  Empress  ^  Wei,  whose  paramour  he  was;  and 
he  soon  became  all-powerful,  even  contriving  the  death  of  the  five 
loyal  men  to  whom  the  Emperor  owed  his  re-instatement.  At  last 
the  Heir  Apparent,  fearing  to  be  displaced,  slew  him  and  his  son. 
He  was  canonised  as  ^,  but  the  Emperor  Jui  Tsung  caused 
his  tomb  to  be  opened  and  his  corpse  to  be  flung  out. 

2344  Wu  Shih.yii  ^  ±  3^  (T.  M\\\)'  Died  A.D.  1733.  Editor 
of  the  poetry  of  the  four  dynasties.  Sung,  Chin,  Ydan,  and  Ming, 
and  famous  for  his  immense  learning.  He  took  his  degree  in  1676, 
and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  Canonised  as  ^  '^ . 

234B  Wu  Shu  :5J|  ^  (T.  jE  ^ ).  A.D.  947-1002.  A  native  of  j^ 
^  Tan-yang  in  Eiangsu,  who  distinguished  himself  while  quite 
a  youth  by  his  literary  ability  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Han 
Hsi-tsai.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  post  in  the 
public  service,  anJ  endured  great  poverty;  but  at  length  he  was 
placed  upon  the  commissions  which  produced  the  famous  encyclopsedia 
^  ^  ^  ^ ,  and  the  ;^  ^  ^  ^.  He  also  published  the  ^ 
^  ^ »  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  well-known  and  more  modern 
repertory  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ ,  and  was  employed  upon  the  annals 
of  the  reigu  of  T^ai  Tsung,  second  Emperor  of  the  Song  dynasty. 

2346  Wu-8Un  Kung  Chu  s%%^^'  1st  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The 
Princess  of  Wu-sun ,  whose  personal  name  was  f/fj^  ^  •  She  was 
related  to  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  tbe  Han  dynasty,  and  was  beetowed 
in  marriage  upon  ^  ^  E*un-mo,  the  aged  Prince  of  Wu-sun, 
a  Turkic  State  in  Central  Asia,  as  tbe  price  of  his  alliance 
China  against  the  Hsiung-nu.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
taken  in  marriage  by  his  grandson.  At  length  in  B.C.  51  she 
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allowed  to  retarn  to  CluDa,  that  the  might  lay  her  bones  in  her 
native  land.  She  it  said  to  ha?e  introduced  the  fonivstringed  '^balloon'* 
guitar,  known  as  the   ^  @   />'t  pa. 

Wn  Ta-oh*Sllg  ^  :^  }||[  (T.  ;^  ^.  H.  |p^  H).  Bom  1838.  2S47 
A  native  of  Soochow  in  Kiaugsn,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in 
1868  and  became  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College.  In  1877  he 
was  sent  to  assist  Yen  Ching-ming  in  reliering  the  famine«ttricken 
parts  of  Shansi.  In  1878  he  joined  Tso  Tsung-t'aug  and  served  in 
the  north-west,  returning  later  on  to  Peking.  In  1884  he  went  to 
Korea  as  Commissioner,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  revolution  at 
Soul.  After  serving  as  Governor  of  Euangtung  he  became  Director 
General  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  bj  1889  succeeded  in  closing  the 
great  breach  of  ^  Ch^ng-chou.  He  was  then  appointed  Governor 
of  Hunan,  and  tried  to  introduce  the  telegraph  but  in  vain.  In 
1894  he  was  ordered  to  Tientsin  to  assist  Li  Hung-chang  against 
the  Japanese;  his  e£forts  however  were  not  rewarded  with  success, 
and  he  has  since  been  living  in  retirement  He  is  said  to  be  an 
eulightened  man  and  well-disposed  towards  Europeans. 
Wu  T*ai-po  ^iai^'  13th  cent.  B.C.  Eldest  son  of  Tan  Pn,  8S48 
Duke  of  Chou.  He  and  his  second  brother  ^  H|  Chung  Yung 
being  set  aside  by  their  father,  who  wished  to  make  the  third  son, 
Chi  Li,  his  heir,  the  two  departed  into  the  wilderness  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  plans  of  their  sire.  They  settled  at  ^  J|[ 
Mei-li  in  moderu  Kiangsu,  and  there  their  descendants  were  found 
some  two  centuries  later  by  Wu  Wang,  the  founder  of  the  Chou 
dynasty. 

Wu  Tao-ytlan   ^  ^  7C   (T.   ^  ^).   8th   cent.   A.D.  One  of  8S49 
the  most  famous  artists  of  China,  and  founder  of  the  Japanese  school 
of  painting.  He  was  named    ^  ^  ^  ^.   the  Prince  of  Painters 
of  all   generations.   The   Emperor   HsQan  Tsung  raised  him  from  a 
petty   post  in  Shantung  to  a  place  near  his  person,  and  appointed 
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him  to  be  Imperial  Artist-in-chief.  His  style  was  original,  and  he 
drew  figures  of  men  and  animals,  spirits  and  demons,  houses  and 
foliage,  with  equal  success. 

Wu  Ti.  See  (HaD)  Liu  CSi'e;  (Chin)  Ssu-ma  Ten;  (£.  Sung) 
Liu  Tti;  (Ch*i)  Hsiao  Tse;  (Liang)  Hsiao  Yen;  (Ch*fin)  Ch*en 
Pa-hsien;  (N.  Ghou)  Tti-wen  Tung. 

2360  Wu  Tien  ^  JjPl  (T.  jj^  ||).  Died  A.D.  1705.  A  native  of 
Shansi,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1659  and  rose  by  1694  to 
be  Viceroy  of  Hu-Euang.  His  successful  administration  was  rewarded 
with  the  Presidency  of  the  Censorate  in  1696  and  in  1698  he 
became  a  Grand  Secretary,  because,  as  the  Emperor  E'ang.Hsi 
remarked,  eyen  those  whom  he  had  denounced  praised  his  purity 
and  thoroughness.  He  was  a  master  of  precedent  and  routine,  and 

ft 

▼ery  useful  to  the  Emperor.  His  most  famous  saying  was  that  however 
provincial  posts  might  vary  in  climate  and  quality,  the  love  of  wealth 
and  the  love  of  life  were  found  in  the  people  of  all  alike,  and  to 
act  in  sympathy  with  these  instincts  constituted  a  good  officer. 
Canonised  as  ^  j^,  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 
2351  Wu  Ting  ^  ^  (T.  ]^  ^).  Graduated  as  eha  jen  in  1744, 
and  served  in  the  Grand  Secretariat.  He  wrote  chiefly  on  the  Canon 
of  Changes,  publishing  the  S  W  ^^  a^^d  the  jg  ^  ^  ^ 
^,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  the  views  often  scholars  of  the 
Sung,  YQan,  and  Ming  dynasties. 

Wu  T*ing-fang.  See  Ng  Choy. 

Wu  Tsung.  See  (T'ang)  Li  Ten;  (Ming)  Chu  Hou-ctiao. 
2862  Wu  Tsung-yilan  ^  ^  tC  (T;  jfigC^  )•  10th  cent  A.D.  A 
native  of  ^  j{j|[  Po-p'o  in  Honan,  who  rose  to  great  distinction 
as  a  painter.  He  was  however  an  extremely  slow  worker,  and  on 
one  occasion  when  he  carried  a  completed  picture  to  a  purchaser 
who  had  ordered  it,  he  found  that  the  latter  had  already  been  dead 
for  some  time. 
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Wu  Wang  -0^  ^.  B.C.  1169-1116.  The  title  under  which  ^  2363 
Fa,  son  of  Wto  Wang  and  first  aoyereign  of  the  Choo  dynaatj, 
was  canonised  and  is  known  in  historj.  Carrying  on  the  operations 
of  his  father,  in  B.C.  1122  he  assembled  a  fast  army  and  uttoily 
rented  the  forces  of  Chon  Hsin  at  ^  ^  Mdng^chin  in  Honan. 
The  dynasty  of  Shang  was  thns  brooght  to  a  close,  and  the  conqueror 
placed  himself  npon  the  throne. 

Wu  Wen-jung  ^  ^Ig:  (T.  9t]|.  E.  ^  j^  and  >fir«).  88M 

A.D.  1791  —  1854.  A  native  of  ^  ^  I-ch£ng  in  Kiangsn,  t^ho 
in  1841  was  member  of  a  Commission  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Fuhkien  against  the  British.  In  1851  he  was  Viceroy  in  Ttlnnaa 
and  put  the  province  into  a  state  of  defence  against  the  T*ai-p4ngs, 
maintaining  good  order  until  transferred  in  1858  to  Wu-ch*ang. 
There,  after  sncoessfnlly  standing  a  siege,  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  Governor,  whom  he  had  prevented  from  fleeing,  he  received 
orders  from  Peking  to  recapture  Huang-chou;  and  he  was  actually 
driven  by  the  taunts  of  the  Governor  to  attempt  to  do  so  with  only 
some  7000  ill-equipped  troops.  He  was  surroundeil  by  overwhelming 
numbers    of    the    rebels,    and    committed    suicide.    Canonised    as 

Wn  Yang   ^  |)^  •  A  famous  physician  of  antiquity,  said  to  have  8356 
beeu  able  to  raise  the   dead. 

Wu  Yn  ^  j|^  (T.  ^  :^).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Son  of  a  Goyemor  8356 
of  Nan-hai  iu  Kuangtung.  When  twelve  years  of  age  his  fiither 
wished* to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Classics,  but  he  pointed  out  the 
risk  of  meddling  in  matters  outside  official  duties;  whereupon  the 
former  patted  him  on  the  hea<l  and  said,  **Our  family  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  for  want  of  brains.**  At  twenty  he  was  left  penniless; 
however  he  would  accept  no  aid,  and  supporter!  himself  by  minding 
pigs.  By  and  by  he  gra^luateil  and  entered  upon  an  official  career, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  justice  and  integrity.  He  served  nnder 
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Liang  Chi,  but  lost  his  favour  by  warmly  espousing  the  cause  of 
Li  Eu.  Upon  being  dismissed  .to  an  unimportant  post,  he  retired 
from  office  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

2357  Wu  Tli  ^  ;^  (T.  >f  :^).  Died  A.D.  1155.  A  native  of  Chien-an 
in  Fuhkien,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1124  and  entered  the 
public  service.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^  ^  g^ ,  an  exegetical 
work  on  the  Analects  of  Confucius;  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^,  a  treatise 
on  the  sounds  and  orthography  of  the  Odes\  and  also  of  the  -^  ^^ , 
in  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the  original  sounds  to  the  characters 
in  ancient  poetry.  The  latter  was  adopted  by  Chu  Hsi  as  guide  to 
the  sounds  of  rhyming  characters  in  his  edition  of  the  Odes. 

2358  Wu  Ytian  or  Wu  Ytin  ^  ^  (T.  -^  ^ ).  5th  and  6th  cent. 
B.C.  A  native  of  the  Ch^u  State,  whose  father  and  elder  brother 
were  put  to  death  by  ^  ^  Prince  P*ing.  He  himself  fled  to  the 
Wu  State.  On  his  way  thither  he  stopped  by  a  river  to  drink  and 
asked  a  maiden  for  something  to  eat.  She  gave  him  food  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  water.  Later  on,  when  he  had  made  a  position 
for  himself,  Wu  Yflan  came  back  and  threw  some  gold  pieces  into 
the  river  as  payment  to  his  mysterious  benefactress.  Reaching  the 
Wu  State  he  took  service  under  Prince  "j^  Liao,  whom  he  urged 
to  an  expedition  against  Ch*u.  Meanwhile  the  young  Prince  ^ 
Euang  slew  Prince  Liao,  and  took  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Prince  Ho-lu  (see  Chuan  Chu).  He  and  Wu  Y^an  proceeded  to 
attack  Ch'u  and  drove  into  exile  the  then  reigning  Prince  ^ 
Chao,  who  had  succeeded  Wu  Y^an's  old  enemy,  Prince  P^ing. 
The  latter*s  grave  was  opened  and  his  corpse  was  publicly  flogged. 
The  Ch4n  State  then  came  to  the  rescue  and  the  army  of  Wu 
retired.  The  next  step  was  to  attack  the  Ytleh  State;  but  Prince 
Ho-lu's  troops  were  badly  beaten  at  the  battle  of  '^^(^  Ku-ia, 
and  he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  finger,  of  which  wound  he 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fu  Ch^ai  who  became  somewhat  ertimnged 
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from  Wu  TOan;  but  when  his  new  favouriie  denounced  the  old 
Minister,  he  sent  the  latter  a  handsomely-carred  sword.  With  this 
weapon  Wn  Yflan  committed  suicide.  Fn  Ch^ai  was  exceedingly 
angry,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  put  in  a  leathern  sack  and  thrown 
into  the  ri?er,  by  the  banks  of  which  the  people  raised  a  shrine 
to  his  memory. 

Wu  Ytlan-yti   i^  TC  ^  (T.  ^  gj).  11th  cent  A.D.  An  artist  2»» 
and  colourist  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  pupil  of  Ts^tli  Po.  He  excelled  in 
flowers,  birds,  and  landscape.  Late  in  life  he  used  to  sign  pictures 
by  his  pupils,  and  [mss  them  off  as  his  own. 

Y. 

Takoob  (Mahomed)  ^'^^.  A.D.  1820-1877.  Commonly  8M0 
known  as  Yakoob  Beg.  Th^  fwm  de  guerrt  of  ^  ^  ^  An  Chi-yen, 
son  of  the  Kazi  of  Kurama  in  Khokand.  He  called  himself  ^  ^ 
'fj^  ^,  and  was  also  known  as  ^  M  S*  ^^  began  life  as  a 
lieutenant  of  Buzurg  Ehaui  son  of  the  famous  Jehangir,  Kojeh  of 
Khokand,  and  he  held  Ak  Musjid  from  1847  untU  1853  when  he 
was  driven  out  by  the  Russians.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  Gofernor 
of  Kurama,  but  had  to  flee  for  a  time  to  Bokhara,  owing  to  a 
coDspiracy  against  the  ruler  of  Khokand  in  which  he  engaged.  At 
the  end  of  1864  he  was  sent  as  Commander-in-chief  with  Buiurg 
Khan  to  attempt  to  recover  the  sovertiguty  of  Kashgar,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Chinese  yoke.  Buzurg  proved  to  be  a  worthiest 
debauchee  and  was  deposeil  in  1866,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Duuganis  and  Kirghiz,  Yakoob  became  ruler  of  Kashgar, 
of  which  country  he  proclaimed  himself  Khan  in  1874.  He  professed 
hiiuHolf  the  champion  of  Islam,  and  received  from  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  the  title  of  Atalik  Ghazi,  or  Champion  Father.  His  strict 
oDforcement  of  the  Koran  and  the  heavy  taxes  which  he  was  compelled 
to  levy  made  him  unpopular,  although  himself  an  example  of  strict 
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frc^ality.  He  entered  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  but  failed  to  obtain  their  support  against  China.  He 
died,  or  was  murdered,  while  yaiuly  trying  to  repel  the  advance  of 
Tso  Tsung-t'ang's  lieutenants.  His  son,  j^  "^  ;^,  known  as  /)\ 
^  S  ^^  ^^^^  B^8«  ^^^  Buzurg  Khan's  son,  both  claimed  the 
throne.  The  latter  being  defeated  at  Aksu  fled  into  Russian  territory, 
while  the  former  had  soon  to  take  refuge  in  Tashkend.  Four  of 
Takoob's  sons  and  two  of  his  grandsons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  One  son  was  beheaded,  one  grandson  died,  and  the  rest 
were  sentenced  to  be  castrated  and  sent  as  ilaves  to  the  soldiers 
on  the  Amoor. 

2361  Tang  Ch*ang-Chlin  ^  g  ^.  A  licentiate  of  Hunan,  who 
fought  against  the  T*ai-p4ng  rebels  and  had  risen  in  1874  to  be 
Goyernor  of  Qhehkiang  but  was  dismissed  in  1877  for  making  an 
improper  recommendation.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
assist  Tso  Tsung-t^ang  in  the  north-west,  and  gradually  rose  again 
to  high  office.  In  1884  he  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Fuhkien,  succeeding  Tso  Tsung-t^ang  aa  Viceroy  at  Foochow  in 
1885.  Three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Kansuh,  and  in 
November  1895  he  was  ordered  to  retire  on  account  of  the  Mahomedan 
rising. 

2362  Tang  Chen  ^  ^  (T.  >f|g  j^).  Died  A.D.  124.  A  native  of 
Hua-yin  in  Shenai,  who  taught  as  many  as  a  thousand  diaciplea, 
and  came  to  be  called  the  Confucius  of  the  West.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  stork  had  flown  past  with  three,  eels  in  its  beak,  a  diadple 
said  to  him,  '*That,  sir,  is  a  presage  of  yonr  rite  to  a  high  post.** 
Yielding  to  repeated  requests,  he  came  forth  from  his  retirement 
at  the  age  of  50  and  entered  upon  a  pnblie  eaieer.  Appointed  to 
be  Governor  of  j^  ^    Tung-lai  in  Shantung,  he  paased  through 

1^  ^    Ch'ang-i,   where  an   old  friend  named   BE  flP  Wang  l|i, 
about  to  become  his  subordinate,  was  then  Magiftrate.  Wang  called 
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upon  him  in  the  efening,  with  the  usual  present  of  money  to  a  superior. 
^'Surely/*  said  Yang  ChAn,  ^Hhough  your  old  friend  has  not  forgotten 
you,  you  ha?e  forgotten  your  old  friend."  **It  is  dark/*  replied  Wang, 
''and  no  one  will  know."  ''Not  know?"  cried  Y^ang  Ch«n;  ''why, 
Heaven  will  know,  Earth  will  know,  you  will  know,  and  I  shall  know." 
And  from  that  circumstanco  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  Tang  family 
is  to  this  day  called  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Knows.  In  A.D.  120  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ciril  Office.  In  121  the  Empress 
1^  T6ng  died,  and  his  influence  began  to  wane.  The  fostermother, 
£  £  Wang  Sh^ng  by  name,  of  the  Emperor  An  Ti,  and  her 
licentious  daughter  'fj^  ^  Po  Jung,  indulged  iu  such  unseemly 
beha?iour  that  Yang  CMa  felt  himself  eompelled  to  interfere,  thereby 
incurring  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  palace  eunuchs.  This  feeling  was 
intensified  by  a  memorial  from  Yang  Ch^n,  presented  in  consequence 
of  an  earthquake,  which  of  course  he  regarded  as  a  Di fine  warning. 
The  climax  was  reiiche<l  when  a  former  disciple  of  Yang  Chto 
submitted  an  open  condemnation  of  the  doings  at  Court.  He  was 
at  once  thrown  into  prison,  and  Yang  Ch6n,  who  tried  to  save 
him,  was  himself  depri?ed  of  his  seals  of  office  and  told  to  return 
to  bis  provincial  post.  He  went  only  as  far  as  the  little  kiusque  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  known  as  Evening  Rays,  anti  there  he  drank 
off  li  cup  of  poison  and  brought  his  career  to  a  dose.  He  would 
receive  no  bribes.  He  laid  up  no  store  for  his  descendants.  When 
a  friend  remonstratetl  with  him  on  leaving  nothing  to  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  he  replietl,  *'If  posterity  shall  speak  of  me  as  an  incorrupt 
official,  will  that  be  nothing?" 

Yang  Ch'eng  ^  J^  (T.  ^  ;^ ).  2nd  cent.  B.C.  A  (Governor  of 
Tao-chou  in  Hunan  under  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
Tho  Emperor  having  a  fancy  for  a  certain  race  uf  dwarfs  found 
in  the  Tao-chou  region,  sereral  hundreds  of  their  youths  were  required 
every  year  as  tribute.  Parents  and  children  were  thus  separated  and 
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mach  misery  ensued,  aatil  Yang  addressed  a  touching  remonstrance 
to  the   Emperor   and  the  practice  was  discontinued.  The  people  of 
Tao-chou    erected   temples   in   honour   of  their   benefactor,  and  in 
later  times  his   effigy   came  to  be   worshipped  all  over*  the  empire 
as  the   g^  1^  ^    God  of  Happiness  and  Prosperity. 

2364  Tang  Ch^eng  ||  ^  (T.  %^).  A.D.  735-805.  A  native  of 
^[j  ^  Pei-p4ng  in  Chihii,  who  obtained  a  place  as  underling  in 
a  college  where  he  was  able  to  read  the  books  by  stealth.  In  six 
years  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  then  graduating  as  chin 
shih  he  retired  with  his  brother  to  the  mountains,  where  they  appear 
to  hare  had  only  one  suit  of  clothes  between  tbem.  They  also  both 
made  a  tow  never  to  marry.  After  some  time  the  fame  of  Tang 
Ch'6ng*s  teachings  reached  the  ears  of  Li  Pi,  who  recommended 
him  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  appointed  Censor,  and  filled  the  post 
for  eight  years  without  giving  the  slightest  cause  for  displeasure. 
He  then  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  powerful  favourite  P'ei  Ten- 
ling  by  espousing  the  cause  of  some  of  his  victims,  and  would  have 
fallen  himself  but  for  the  intercession  of  Jbhe  Heir  Apparent.  At 
the  same  time  he  prevented  the  appointment  of  P*ei  as  Minister  of 
State  by  declaring  openly  that  he  would  appear  at  Court  weeping 
and  dressed  in  mourning  clothes.  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  was  sent  as  Governor  to  Tao-chou  in  Hunan.  While 
there,  a  famine  occurred  and  no  taxes  were  forthcoming.  The 
authorities  pressed  Tang  Ch^dng  for  remittances,  but  he  refused  to 
press  the  people.  He  even  threw  himself  into  prison  and  slept  on 
a  plank  bed;  and  when  a  Commissioner  was  sent  down  to  look  into 
the  matter,  he  had  disappeared. 

2365  Tang  CU  ^  ^  .(T.  ;£  ^ ).  14th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of 
Eiangsu,  who  held  various  appointments  in  the  publie  •ervice^  and 
at  length,  after  a  chequered  career,  rose  to  be  Treasurer  in  Shansi. 
There  he  was  impeached   on  some  trivial  pretext  and  condemned 
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to  penal  serfitmle.  His  poetry  attracted  the  notice  of  Yang  Wel- 
ching, and  is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  He  himself 
was  ranked  with  ^  j^  Kao  Chi,  $g  ^  Chang  Ya,  and  ^  ^ 
HsQ   P6n,  as  one  of  the   Four  Heroes  of  Kiangsn.   Author  of  the 

Yang  CU-8hdng  ^IJH,^  (T.  #  ^).  A.D.  1516-1556.  A  2S66 

natife  of  Jung-ch^Ang  in   Chihli,   who  was  set   by   his  mother  to 

herd  cattle,  and  only  at  the  age  of  13  began  to  attend  school.  He 

graduated   as  chin   $hih   in    1547  and   was  attached  to  a  Board  at 

Nanking.  For  his  bold  opposition  to  the  dangerous  if  not  treacherous 

policy  of  Ch^ou  Luan,   who  wished  to  establish  a  horse-market  at 

the  frontier,  by  which  China  was  to  be  supplied  with  a  fine  breed 

of  Tartar  horses,  he  was  degraded  to  be  Qaol  Warden  at   ^  ^ 

Ti-tao  in  Kansuh.  On  the  fall  of  Ch'ou  Luan  he  was  again  promoted; 

but  his  denunciation  of  Yen  Sung  brought  him  to  prison,  and  after 

three  years  to  execution.  His  wife  addressed  to  the  Throne  a  powerful 

memorial,   asking    for    his   pardon,   which   was   withheld   from   the 

Emperor  by  Yen  Sung.  ''But  if,**  she  added,  *'my  husband's  crime 

is  of  too  deep   a   dye,   I   humbly  beg  that  my  head  may  pay  the 

penalty,  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  die  for  him.  Then,  from 

the   far-off  land   of  spirits,  myself  brandishing  spear  and  shield,  I 

will   lead   forth   an   army  of  fierce  hobgoblins  to  do  battle  in  your 

Majesty's  behalf,  and  thus  make  some  return  for  this  act  of  Imperial 

grace.**  Canoniseil  as   j^  i^. 

Yang  Chien  ^  ^  (T.  Q|S]jg  ^).  A.D.  540-605.  A  descendant  8S67 

of   the    famous    Yang   Cb^n.    His   father,   Yang    j^    Chung,   who 

died    in    568,    rose    under    the    Wei    and    Chou    dynasties    to    be 

Duke    of    Sui.    In    576    Vang    Chien    began    to    be    an    object   of 

suspicion    to  the   Emperor  Wu  Ti,   and  lay  for  a  while  in  hiding. 

The   next  Emperor,   HsQun   Ti,   a   mere  debauchee,  appointed  him 

Minister;  and  on  his  death  in  580,  Yang  styled  himself  Chancellor 

17 
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and  established  himself  in  the  Heir  Apparent's  palace.  Through 
his  daughter,  who  had  married  the  Emperor  Hstlan  Ti,  he 
managed  to  persuade  the  youthful  sovereign,  Ching  Ti,  to  resign 
the  throne  to  him,  and  proclaimed  himself  first  Emperor  of  the  Soi 
dynasty.  In  589  he  annexed  the  Ch^£n  territory,  taking  care  to 
employ  its  existing  officials.  In  600,  acting  upon  the  counsels  of 
the  Empress  and  Yang  Su,  he  set  aJside  his  eldest  son,  who  was  Heir 
Apparent,  and  nominated  his  second  son  to  succeed  him.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  rightful  heir  forthwith,  in  order  to  proreni 
his  re-instatement.  In  spite  of  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  House 
of  Ghou  and  treacherous  behaviour  to  relatives'  and  friends,  he  was 
not  altogether  a  bad  ruler.  He  lightened  the  burden  of  taxes,  codified 
the  criminal  law,  instituted  the  tithing  system,  opened  public  libraries, 
and  set  an  example  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  food  and  dress. 
During  his  reign  the  population  is  said  to  have  doubled,  reaching 
a  total  of  nearly  nine  millions.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ ,  with  the 
temple  name  of  "^  jjjQ^ . 

2368  YangChien  ;^  |Q  (T.  ^^.  R.  |£^).  12th  and  ISth 
cent.  A.D.  A  poet  And  official  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  some  time  a 
disciple  of  Lu  Chiu-ytlan.  At  the  recommendation  of  Chu  Ebi  he 
was  appointed  magistrate  at  ^  ^  Lo-p4ng;  and  when  summoned 
thence  to  the  Imperial  Academy,  the  people  escorted  him  on  the 
way,  calling  him  ^  ^  Father  Yang.  He  rose  to  be  a  secretary 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  retiring  in  1225. 

2369  Yang  Ch'iung  ^<^.  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Hua-yin  in 
the  province  of  Shensi.  Entering  the  public  service,  he  rose  to  be 
a  Director  of  the  department  charged  with  the  tuition  of  the  Heir 
Apparent.  But  he  was  mixed  up  in  the  rebellion  of  HsflChing-yeh, 
and  degraded  to  a  petty  post.  He  afterwards  became  magistrate  at 
M  in  Ying-ch*uan  in  Ghehkiang,  whero  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  cruelty.  Was  famous  as  a  poet,  and  together  with  Wang  Po, 
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Lo  Pin-wang,  and   Ln  Cbao-lin,   formed   the  bend  known  as  the 

^  ^    I^'onr  Heroes  of  the  T'ang  djnasty. 

Yang  ChU  ^  ^  •  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  philoeopher  mentioned  by  8S70 
Mencins  and  Chnang  TzQ.  He  fonnded  a  echool  of  ethical  egcitm^ 
as  opposed  to  the  extreme  altruum  of  Mo  Ti.  According  to  Mencins 
he  wonld  not  ha?e  parted  with  one  hair  of  his  body  to  save  the 
whole  world  f  whereas  Mo  Ti  nnder  snch  eircnmstances  wonld  hare 
sacrificed  all.  Book  YII  of  the  spurious  work  known  as  ^  -^ 
(see  Lieb  Yfl-k*on)  is  de?oted  to  his  sayings,  and  he  is  efen  represented 
as  holding  a  oonfersation  with  Lao  TsQ.  He  has  been  oonfnsed 
with   another   personage,  also   mentioned   by   Chuang  TstI,  named 

fi&  ^   ^Aog  Jungf   whose  style  was   ^  J§   Ts1i*chfl,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Lao  Tzii. 

Yang  Ohti-yOaa    ^  g  i^    (T.    ;^  li| ).   8th   and   9th  cent  2S71 
A.D.  A  natife  of  ^f^   P*a-chou  in   Shansi,  who  graduated  as  ekim 
shih  about  A.D.   700  and   in   830  was  Superintendent  of  Instmc* 
tion  at  Ho^chung  in  Shansi.  He  gained  considerable  reputation  as 
a  poet. 

Yang  Chung-no   %^Wi   (1*-  ^  ;tc  )•  17th  and  18th  cent  8S12 
A.D.  Son  of  Yang  Yung-chien,  and  author  of  the  collection  of  poems 
called    H^^. 

Yang  H8i.fa  ^^^  (T.  -^  if^.  H.g|  f^).  A.D.  1701-  2«7S 
1769.  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1727,  and  rose  by  1757  to  be 
Director  General  of  the  Grain-Transport,  a  post  which  he  filled 
with  conspicuous  success  until  his  death.  Author  of  the  j|||  j,^  ^  ^ , 
a  book  on  the  grain-transport  system;  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Four  Bookt;  of  a  record  of  firtuous  wi?es;  and  of  a  collection  of 
essays.  Canonised  ^s    ||||  ^ . 

Yang  Hsiang   ^  $ .  One  of  the  24  examples  of  filial   piety,  2S74 
said    to    ha?e   lived    nnder   the   Han  dynasty.   When   he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  his  father  was  attacked  by  a  tiger,  whereupon 
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he  at  once  flang  himself  upon  the  beast  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life  enabled  his  father  to  escape. 

2375  Tang  Hsin  ^  /j^  (T.  JR  Jt  )•  Died  A.D.  432.  A  native  of 
Nan-ch^£ng  in  Shantung,  who  served  at  intervals  under  the  Chin 
and  Sung  dynasties  and  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Hsin-an.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  skill  as  a  calligraphist;  and  in  the  -^  li  style 
he  was  declared  by  Sh£n  Yo  to  surpass  even  Wang  Hsien-chih. 

2376  Tang  Hsing-mi  ^ffW   C^-  itM)-  Died  A.D.   907.    An 

official  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  who  for  his  services  against  the  rebel 
^  016  ^  Pi  Shih-to  received  in  902  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wu. 
He  never  actually  established  his  independence,  but  was  canonised 
as   "^  J^  ,  first  sovereign  of  the  Wu  State. 

2377  Tang  Hsiu  ^  ^  (T.  "j^  jjji.).  2nd  and  3rd  cent.  A.D.  Great 
great  grandson  of  Yang  Cb£n,  and  a  very  precocious  boy.  On  one 
occasion,  when  9  years  of  age,  a  gentleman  named  E^ung  (=  Peacock) 
came  to  call  on  his  father  who  happened  to  be  out.  Seeing  some 
arbutus*fruit  (=  Yang)  lying  on  the  table,  the  visitor  jokingly 
remarked,  **I  presume  that  is  a  member  of  your  family;"  to  which 
the  boy  at  once  replied,  **I  never  heard  that  the  peacock  was  a 
member  of  your  family!**  He  subsequently  became  secretary  to  the 
great  Ts^ao  Ts^aoj  who  grew  suspicious  of  his  talents  and  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was  to  him  that  ^  :^  Chang  Sung, 
when  sent  by  ^  j^  Liu  Chang  to  Ts^ao  Ts^ao  tflid  asked  how 
many  men  like  himself  there  were  in  Shu,  made  his  memorable 
reply.  **0f  men  like  me,*'  cried  Chang  Sung,  ^'there  are  cartloads 
and  peck-measurefuls  innumerable!** 

2378  Tang  Hsiu-oh'ing  ^^M-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  leading  spirits  of  the 
T*ai-p*]ng  rebellion,  to  whose  military  genius  much  of  the  euiy 
success  of  the  movement  was  due.  Known  as  the  ^  ^  Eastern 
Prince,  he  professed  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  ^  ^  Gkxl  tlie 
Father,  and  often  rebuked  Hung  Hsiu-ch^Clan  and  sometimes  even 
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beat  him.  After  the  capture  of  Naoking  by  the  T'ai-p'ings  he 
established  himself  in  the  Viceroy's  yamto  and  Ii?ed  in  great  state. 
In  August  1856  he  was  detected  in  a  seditions  mo?ement  against 
the  Hea?enly  King  and  was  slain,  and  his  body  is  said  to  have 
been  eaten. 

Yang  Hsiung  |^  ||  (T.  ^  ^).  B.C.  53~A.D.  18.  A  nati?e  2S7i 
of  Ch*6ng*tu  in  8sttch*uan,  who  as  a  child  was  fond  of  learning 
but  gi?en  to  straying  from  the  beaten  track  and  reading  whate?er 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  He  stammered  in  his  speech,  and 
consequently  ga?e  much  time  to  meditation.  In  poetry  he  made 
Sstk-ma  Hsiang-ju  his  model ,  and  ere  long  was  considered  to  be  quite 
the  equal  of  his  master.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
Ch^^Dg  Ti,  and  received  a  post  at  Court,  from  which  he  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  ^  f^  1^ .  Later  on  he  accepted  oflSce  under  Wang 
Mangy  the  Usurper,  for  which  he  is  se?erely  blamed  in  history, 
Chu  Hsi  stigmatising  him  as  '^Mang*s  Minister.**  On  one  occasion 
he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  throwing  himself  out  of  window  to  escape 
anrest  on  a  charge  for  which  a  son  of  Liu  Hsin,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  his,  was  put  to  death.  He  propounded  an  ethical  criterion 
occupying  a  middle  place  between  those  insisted  upon  by  Menciua 
and  HsQu  K*uang,  teaching  that  the  nature  of  man  at  birth  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  and  that  development 
in  either  direction  depends  wholly  upon  environment.  In  glorification 
of  the  Cation  of  Change»  he  wrote  the  jj^  jfe  i)^ ,  and  to  emphasise 
the  value  of  the  Confucian  Analects  he  producetl  the  j^  ^,  both 
between  A.D.  1  and  6.  Ou  completion  of  this  last,  his  most  famous 
work,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  prorince  was  so  struck  by  its 
excellence  that  he  offered  to  give  100,000  ca*h  if  his  name  should 
merely  be  mentioned  in  it.  But  Yang  answered  with  scorn  that  a 
stag  in  a  pen  or  an  ox  in  a  cage  would  not  be  more  out  of  place 
than    the   name  of  a  roan,  with  nothing  but  money  to  recommend 
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him,  in  the  sacred  pages  of  a  book.  Liu  Hsin  however  sneeringlj 
suggested  that  posterity  would  use  it  to  cover  pickle-jars.  Yang 
also  wrote  the  ^||  ^,  a  philological  work;  the  ^  1^*  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  Ch^tl  Ytlan*s  well-known  elegy;  and  also  treatises 
on  acupuncture  and  music.  The  ^  ^,  a  comparative  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phrases  used  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  has 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  on  very  insu£Scient,  if  not  actually 
mistaken  grounds.  See  Hung  Mai. 
2380  Yang  Hsti  ^  j^  (T.  J^t  li.  )•  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of 
P'ing-yang  in  Shansi,  who  received  an  official  appointment  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  his  forefathers  for  seven  generations. 
He  rose  to  be  a  General,  but  got  into  trouble  over  some  palace 
intrigue,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
again  in  office,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  ^  ]^  Chao  Tz^tl  in  186 
he  became  Governor  of  Nan-yang.  Before  takiug  up  his  appoint- 
ment, he  visited  the  city  in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  scholar,  vKth 
only  oue  attendant,  and  familiarised  himself  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  dismiss  all  corrupt  officials  aiid 
generally  reform  the  administration;  and  ere  long,  in  conjonetion 
with  the  Governor  of  Ghing-chou,  he  had  captured  and  beheaded 
Chao  Tz^tt.  He  dressed  in  ragged  clothes,  ate  coarse  food,  and  osed 
a  miserable  equipage.  On  one  occasion  some  one  brought  him  a 
preseut  of  fresh  fish,  which  he  accepted  and  hung  up;  and  later 
on,  when  a  further  supply  was  offered,  he  caused  the  previous  lot 
to  be  produced,  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  any  more. 
In  180  the  Emperor  Ling  Ti  would  have  appointed  him  to  a  high 
post,  but  when  the  official  came  to  collect  the  usual  fees,  Yang 
Ebd  brought  out  one  wadded  robe,  which  he  said  was  all  the 
property  he  owned.  The  Emperor  took  umbrage  at  this,  and 
nominated  him  to  an  inferior  position.  Just  then  however  he  died, 
aged  48. 
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Yang  HttUm-kan  ^  :&  JS  •  Died  A.D.  613.  Son  of  Yang  So.   238 
He  was   one  of  the  first  to  re?oIt  against  the  Emperor  Tang  Ti, 
but  his  attempt  at  insurrection  was  quicklj  suppressed  and  he  perished 
wiia  the  defeat  of  his  forces. 

Yang  Hu  H^  j^.  6th  cent.  B.C.  Charioteer  to  ^  ;g  Chi  Huani  28» 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  three  leading  fiunilies  in  the  Lu  State.  In 
505  he  rebelled  against  his  master,  and  for  some  time  held  him 
prisoner.  Confucius  refused  to  see  him;  but  they  afterwards  met 
accidentally,  and  Confticius  was  persuaded  by  him  to  take  oflBce. 
He  failed  in  his  ambitious  designs  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
flee  to  the  Chin  SUte. 

Yang  Hu  ^  |$  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  278.  A  natife  of  Nan.  8S8! 
ch^dng  in  Shantung,  grandson  of  Ts*ai  Yung  and  twin  brother  to 
the  Empress  Consort  of  the  founder  of  the  Chin  dynasty.  At  the 
age  of  fife  he  bade  his  wet-nurse  go  and  fetch  a  bracelet  from 
the  mulberry-orchard  of  a  neighbouring  Mrs.  Li.  'That  bracelet,*' 
cried  Mrs.  Li,  '*was  lost  by  my  dead  son!**  From  which  it  was 
inferred  that  Yang  had  been  her  son  in  a  previous  birth.  He  rose 
to  high  office,  first  of  all  under  Sstl-ma  Chao,  and  afterwards  under 
Sstt-ma  Yen.  When  on  a  great  campaign  against  the  Wu  kingdom, 
he  used  to  go  about  with  a  loose  girdle  and  dressed  in  light  ftin, 
atteoded  by  only  a  very  small  body-guard;  hence  he  recei?ed  the 
sobriquet  of  the  |^  ^  ^  ^  Gentlemanly  General.  For  his  immenae 
serf  ices  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  when  he  died  all  the 
shops  were  closed  and  the  sounds  of  lamentation  were  heard  in  the 
neighbouriog  kingdom  of  Wu.  The  people  of  Ching-chou  put  up  a 
memorial  stone  on  Mt.  $^  Hsien,  at  the  sight  of  which  so  many 
persons  wept  that  Tu  Ya  called  it  the  @  2R  f^^  Tablet  of  Tears. 
Yang  Hui-chih    ^0:^1    (T.    #  SI5)-  A.D.  921-1000.  A  2S8^ 

native  of  P^u-ch'6ng  in  Shensi,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  958 
and  rose  under  the  first  two  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty  to  the 
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highest  offices  of  State.  He  was  intensely  fond  of  poetry,  and  would 
recite  to  his  Mends  for  hours  together;  and  at  his  death  he  left 
behind  him  a  small  collection  of  verses  of  his  own  composition. 

2385  Tang  Hung  ij^^^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  1451.  A  native  of 
-^  -^  Liu-ho  in  Eiangsa ,  who  distingoished  himself  as  a  military 
commander  and  in  1448  was  ennobled  as  Earl.  He  then  fell  into 
disgrace  over  the  capture  of  the  Emperor  (see  Chu  Ch^i-chin)  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  From  this  he  was  released  to  defend  the 
capital,  and  afber  an  overwhelming  victory  over  the  rebels  he 
was    restored    to    favour    and   ennobled   as   Marqnis.  Canonised   as 

2386  Yang  I  ;^  ^  (T.  ^  >i^.  H.  ^  ^).  9th  cent.  A.D.  A  native 
of  ^  Tou-choa  in  Euangsi,  employed  as  an  official  astronomer 
and  geomancer  under  the  Emperor  Hsi  Tsuug  of  the  T*ang  dynasty. 
In  880,  when  Hnang  GhW  attacked  the  Court,  he  stole  the  secret 
cabbala  inscribed  on  tablets  of  jade  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and  made  off  with  them,  leading  thereafter  a  wandering 
life.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Eiangsi  school  of  geomancy,  and 
is  said  to  have  marked  15  days  in  the  year,  known  as  ^  ^  ^, 
as  exceptionally  unlucky. 

2387  Tang  I  ^'^   (T.   ;^^).  A.D.  974-1030.  A  native  of  P'n- 

ch^£ng  in   Shensi.  Just  before  his  birth   his  father  dreamt  that  a 

Taoist  priest,   named   '^B&UJy^i  came  to   make   a  .call;    and 

when   the  little  boy  was  born,  he  was  found  to  be  covered  with 

hair  over  a  foot  long,  which  however  disappeared  within  a  montii. 

For  some  years  he  could  not  speak;  until  at  length  being  one  day 

carried  op  to  the  top  of  a  pagoda,  he  burst  out  with  the  following 

well-known  lines: 

Upon  this  tall  pagoda's  peak 

My  hands  can  nigh  the  stars  enclose; 
*  I  dare  not  raise  my  voice  to  speak, 

For  fear  of  startling  God's  repose. 
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At  seven  yean  of  age  he  was  highly  skilled  in  composition,  and 
able  to  converse  upon  serious  subjects.  At  eleven,  the  Emperor 
sent  for  him  to  Court.  He  graduated  as  chin  $hih^  and  ultimately 
rose  to  be  a  sub-Chancellor  of  the  Han-lin  College  and  was  employed 
in  preparing  the  dynastic  annals.  But  he  fell  into  disfavour  for 
refusing  to  draft  a  Decree  setting  up  the  new  Empress  of  the  Emperor 
Ch^ri  Tsung;  and  his  rivals,  Ch*An  PAng-nien  and  Wang  ChMn-jo 
secured  his  dismissal.  By  1018  he  had  again  risen  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  Foreseeing  an 'early  deaths  he  sought  to 
escape  the  inevitable  by  giving  himself  the  cognomen  above,  which 
means  length  of  years.  His  numerous  miscellaneous  writings  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  two  collections  entitled  |R|  ^  and  ^ 
^  ^ .  Canonised  as  ^  ^  •  See  ICou  Chun, 
Yang  I-oh'ing  ^—^  (T.  jfi  ^).  Died  A.D.  1530.  A  natire  8S88 

of  Pa-ling  in  Hunan ,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih  in  1472  and  rose 
by  1502  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Censorate.  Appointed  GoTemor 
of  Shensi,  he  defended  the  frontier  so  well  that  in  1507  he  received 
supreme  command  of  the  Kansuh  and  Shensi  armies.  His  plan  of 
an  additional  wall,  and  of  fortifying  certain  points,  was  approved, 
and  funds  were  issued;  but  the  hostility  of  Liu  Chin  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  he  was  prosecuted  for  wasting  public  money  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Three  years  later,  while  in  command  against 
the  rebel  Prince  ot  ^  ^  An-hua,  he  conspired  with  the  eunuch 
^  ^  Chang  Yung,  and  the  two  effected  Liu  Chin*s  overthrow. 
He  ultimately  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
but  his  opposition  to  Chang  Ts^ung  brought  about  his  down&ll, 
and  he  was  degrade<l  for  accepting  money  from  the  younger 
brother  of  Chang  Yung  in  return  for  writing  the  epitaph  of  the 
latter  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Shame  and  mortification 
developed  an  abscess  in  his  back,  and  he  died  declaring  in  bis  last 
menioriiil  that  his  name  had  been  so  defiled  that  he  could  not  rest 
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even  in  the  tomb.  In  a  few  years  his  rank  was  restored,  and  he 
was  ultimately  canonised  as  ^  ^ . 
^^^  Yang  Ju  ^  ^ .  A  Chinese  Bannerman ,  who  was  a  Taot'ai  in 
Eiangsn  in  1888,  at  WSnchow  in  1891,  and  the  following  year 
at  Wnhu ,  whence  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Washington  in  1 893. 
He  was  Director  of  the  Court  of  Sacrificial  Worship  in  1895,  and 
is  now  Vice  President  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court. 

2390  Yang  Ju-shih   ^i|c±    (T-    MM)-    ^    ^°*-    ^'^'   ^^ 

official  of  the  T^ang  dynasty,  who  in  his  youth  succeeded  in  car- 
rying o£F  the  prize  at  a  poetical  competition  against  the  famous 
poets  Ytlan  ChSn  and  Po  Chtl-i.  After  graduating  as  chin  $hih^ 
he  rose  by  836  to  be  Vice  President  in  the  Board  of  War,  and 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments  at  his  death. 

2391  Yang  Jung  ;^  ^  (T.  jg  ir ).  A.D.  1371-1440.  A  natife  of 
Chien-an  in  Fuhkien,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1400,  and 
gained  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  official.  His  personal  name 
was   originally    -^  ^    Tzti-jung,   and   he   is   known  as    Jp[  ^^ 

m  

Eastern  Yang  (see  Yang  P^u).  He  stopped  the  Emperor  Yung  Lo 
upon  his  entry  into  Nanking  in  1402 ,  and  persuaded  him  to  begin 
with  a  yisit  to  his  father's  grave.  He  occupied  a  position  of  consi- 
derable confidence  under  that  monarch,  whom  he  accompanied  upon 
his  last  expedition  and  whose  death  he  concealed  until  his  successor 
was  seated  upon  the  throne.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  Imperial 
favour  until  the  rise  of  the  eunuch  Wang  Ch£n  deprived  him  of 
all  real  power.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

2392  Yang-ku-U  ^-^M-  ^-^^  1578-1644.  The  son  of  a  chieftain 
of  the  jlp  ^  P|[  E^u-£rh-k*o  tribe,  whose  murder  he  avenged 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  age  by  killing  the  murderer  with  his 
own  hand.  He  entered  upon  a  military  career,  and  fought  against 
the  troops  of  the  Mings  with  signal  success.  In  1627  he  went  cm 
the   campaign   against  Korea;   and  again  in   1644,  when  lis  was 
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killed  by  a  gunshot  wound  while  porsning  the  fljing  enemy  into 
the  monntains.  He  had  married  an  Imperial  .prinoen,  and  was 
posthnmously  ennobled  as   ii^  |^  T. 

Yang  Kuang  ;|^  H  (T.  |S|  $).  A.D.  580-618.  Second  son  »W 
of  Yang  Ghien ,  first  Emperor  of  the  Soi  dynasty,  whom  he  is  said 
to  hafe  assassinated,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother.  Succeeding  to 
the  throne  in  605,  he  forthwith  ga?e  himself  up  to  eztravagancd 
and  debauchery,  spending  fast  sums  Ofer  his  palace  and  pleasure- 
grounds  at  the  new  capital,  Chiang»tu  or  modern  Yang-chou.  For 
his  progress  thither  he  leried  from  all  oflBcials  aboTO'  a  certain  rank 
a  quota  of  ornamental  ^Mragon-boats,'*   the   whole  forming  a  line 

« 

of  vessels  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  trees  in  his 
park  were  supplied  in  winter  with  silken  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
birds  were  almost  exterminated  to  provide  a  8u£Scient  supply  of 
down  for  his  cushions.  He  is  said  to  have  prohibited  women  from 
wearing  veils  in  public,  substituting  a  turban  for  the  more  modest 
custom  hitherto  in  vogue.  In  607  he  visited  the  northern  firontiery 
and  heM  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  Central  Asia,  building  at 
frightful  sacrifice  of  life  another  Great  Wall  from  i^  j^  Tallin 
Fu  in  Shensi  to  the  j||^  TiQ  river  in  Ta-t'ung  Fu,  Shansi.  He 
entered  into  trading  relations  with  the  Turkic  tribes,  and  ^>eni 
large  sums  upon  embassies.  In  608  he  built  a  new  palace  at  Fte- 
chou  in  Shansi,  and  in  609  made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against 
the  Turkic  tribes.  From  611  to  614  he  indulged  in  unsuecessftil 
invasions  of  Korea;  and  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  people 
led  to  risings  in  Shantung,  Chihli,  Honan,  and  other  provinces.  In 
615,  while  on  a  progress,  he  was  besieged  at  ffjj^  f^  Yen«mte 
in  Sbausi  for  no  less  than  a  month  by*  the  Turkic  Khan.  In  617 
as  mauy  as  seven  usurpers  had  established  themselves  at  various 
points;  jet  all  the  time  the  Emperor  was  content  to  live  in  shameleas 
debauchery  at  his  capital.  The  future  founder  of  the  Pang  dynasty 
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set  up  ^  Tu,  Prince  of  Tai,  (known  in  history  as  ^  ^  ^  ) 
a  grandson  of  Yang  Chien,  in  Shansi,  and  carried  all  before  him. 
Hsiao  Hsien  became  undisputed  master  from  the  East  River  to  the 
western  borders  of  Euangtung,  and  of  Hupeh,  and  the  Yellow 
Riyer  defile,  and  from  Han-yang  in  Hupeh  to  Cochin  China.  In 
618  Yang  Kuang  was  assassinated  by  Ytl-w£n  Hua-chi,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  ^  T'ung,  Prince  of  YUeh  (known  in 
history  as  ^  ^  j^  ),  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Wang  Shih- 
ch'ung,  by  whom  he  was  poisoned  in  the  following  year.  The 
Prince  of  Tai  abdicated  at  the  same  time  in  favour  of  Li  Ytlan , 
and  died  soon  after.  In  spite  of  his  otherwise  disreputable  character, 
Yang  Euang  prided  himself  upon  his  literary  attainments.  He  set 
one  hundred  scholars  to  work  editing  a  collection  of  classical, 
medical,  and  other  treatises;  and  it  was  under  his  reign,  in  A.D.  606, 
that  the  examination  for  chin  $hih  was  instituted.  Canonised  as  fi^  ^ . 
2394  Yang  Kuei-fei  ^^M-  Died  A.D.  756.  The  daughter  of  an 
official  named  ^  "^f^  Yang  HsUan-yen  (T.  j^),  who  had  been 
President  of  the  Board  of  War  under  the  Emperor  Jui  Tsung,  and 
had  been  ennobled  as  Duke.  Her  personal  name  was  3&  ^^  Yd- 
huan.  In  735  she  became  concubine  to  Prince  ^  Shou,  eighteenth 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang;  and  three  years  later,  upon  the 
death  of  the  reigning  favourite,  she  passed  into  the  harem  of  the 
father.  She  was  surpassingly  lovely,  and  specially  noted  as  being 
the  only  fat  lady  among  China's  historical  beauties.  Her  influence 
soon  became  paramount.  She  herself  received  the  title  of  ^  ^ , 
whence  she  is  often  spoken  of  as  "Jg^  ^  ^  or  ^  ^ ;  her  second 
cousin,  Yang  Euo-chung,  a  drunken  gambler,  was  raised  to  high 
office  and  ennobled  with  the  title  of  his  father;  and  her  three 
sisters,  who  were  also  taken  into  the  Imperial  harem,  received  the 
titles  of  the  Ladies  ^  ^  Han  Euo,  ^  Euo  Euo,  and  |^ 
Ch4n    Euo,    respectively.   In    745   she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
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Kuei-fei,  aud  it  is  under  this  title  that  she  is  asually  known.  After 
an  unparalleled  career  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  she  fled  nith 
the  Court  in  756  at  the  approach  of  the  rebel  An  Ln-shan.  Bat 
on  reaching  JH^  j^  Ma-wei  the  soldiery  rose  in  refolt,  and 
demanded  fengeance  on  the  family  of  Vang.  The  Emperor  was 
forced  to  order  the  eunuch  Kao  Li-shih  to  strangle  his  idolised 
concubine  (some  say  she  was  hanged  on  a  pear-tree),  while  her 
cousin,  Yang  Euo-chnng,  and  her  sister,  the  Lady  ChSn  Kao, 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  troops. 

YangKung-1  IJJ  ?jS:  ijl  (T.  TcW)-  ^-D-  1225-1294.  A  2S96 
native  of  ^  jf^  Fdng-yfian  in  Shensi,  who  was  obliged  to  toil 
for  his  living,  with  only  spare  moments  for  education.  He  succeeded 
howefer  in  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Canon  of  Changu 
and  Book  of  Rite:  In  1270  he  and  Hsfl  Hdng  were  summoned  to 
Court,  but  he  excuseil  himself  on  the  score  of  illness  until  the 
Heir  Apparent  began  his  studies.  In  1275  he  carried  a  measure  by 
which  only  men  of  gooA  character  and  well-read  in  the  Classics 
were  allowe<l  to  be  nominated  for  the  public  examinations.  In  1279 
he  wa8  transferred  to  the  Historical  Department  and  was  ordered 
to  report  on  the  calendar. 

Yang  Kuo-Chung  ^  g  j^ .  Died  A.D.  756.  Cousin  to  Yang  8S96 
Kuei-fei.  His  youth  was  spent  in  riotous  living;  but  after  his  cousin's 
rise  to  power  he  managed  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Imperial  favour, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  a  person  of  great  influence  at  Court.  He 
was  of  course  an  object  of  flattery  to  all  the  courtiers,  except  to 
one,  ^l^'ih  ^^^"S  Huan,  who  said,  "'Men  lean  on  Yang  Kuo* 
chung  Hs  though  he  were  Mt.  T*ai,  but  I  regard  him  as  a  mountain 
of  ice.**  After  rising  to  hi^h  office  and  being  ennobleil  as  Duke, 
he  was  slain  at  the  general  massacre  of  the  Yang  family.  His  name 
was  origiually  Yang  ^ij  Chao;  the  designation  **Kuo-chang**  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor. 
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2397  Yang  of  Lu ,  Duke  ^  ^  ^ .  A  personage  mentioned  by  Huai 
Nan  TzH.  Being  engaged  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the  army  of  the 
Han^  State,  and  fearing  lest  evening  should  close  in  and  interfere 
with  his  victory,  he  raised  his  spear  and  shook  it  at  the  declining 
sun,  which  straightway  went  backwards  in  the  sky  to  the  extent 
of  three  zodiacal  signs.  [A  similar  story  is  told  of  one   j^  ^ .] 

2398  Yang  Lung-yen  ^  ^  ;^ .  Died  A.D.  920.  Brother  to  Yang 
Wn,  and  his  successor  in  008  as  third  sovereign  of  the  Wn 
State,  the  territories  of  which  he  increased  by  the  annexation  of 
Kiangsi. 

2399  Yang  Ming-shih   ^  ^  J^   (T.   ^  K  and  ^  ^).  A.D. 

1660-— 1786.  A  native  of  Eiangsn,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in 
1691  and  rose  by  1726  to  be  Viceroy  of  TtLn-Euei.  In  1728  he 
was  impeached  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  pardoned  lest  the 
people,  who  loved  him,  should  rebel.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  recalled  to  Peking  as  tutor  to  the  Imperial  Princes.  He  wrote 
on  the  Canon  of  Changes  and  on  the  Odes.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ , 
apd  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

2400  Yang  Pao  ;^  ^ .  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  A.D.  Father  of  Tang  Ch«n. 
He  lived  in  retirement  and  occupied  himself  with  teaching,  and 
when  in  A.D.  7  he  was  summoned  to  take  office  he  fled  away  and 
hid  himself.  Later  on,  the  Emperor  Enang  Wu  would  gladly  have 
made  use  of  his  services.  He  died  however  of  old  age  before  he 
could  start  for  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  was 
a  man  of  an   eminently   humane  disposition.  On  one  oecanon  he 

-  rescued  a  wounded  bird  which  was  attacked  by  ants,  and  after 
nursing  it  to  recovery  allowed  it  to  fly  away.  The  same  evening 
the  bird  returned,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  youth  in  yellow  garments, 
presented  him  with  four  jade  bracelets,  saying,  ^^Take  care  of  these; 
they  vnll  cause  four  generations  of  your  deacendaots  to  be  pun 
and    spotless    as    themselves."    This   prophecy  was  fblfilled  in   the 
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lires  of  Yang  Ch«D,  Yaog  ^  Ping,  Yang  ^  Ts'O,  and  Yang 
ife   Piao. 

Yang  P'O  i^  ;f|»  (T.  ^ft)-  10th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  2401 
^  ^  Koan-ch^tng  in  Honan,  who  diatingnished  himself  as  a 
poet  and  raoeiTed  an  offer  of  a  poet  from  the  Emperor  Tai  Tiong 
of  the  Snng  dynasty.  He  declined  this  howefer,  and  Ii?ed  in  retire- 
ment with  wine  and  books  nntil  summoned  to  Court  by  the  Emperor 
Chin  Tsung  in  908.  **Did  any  one  giTe  yon  any  ferses  at  parting^* 
asked  his  Miyesty.  **My  wife,'*  replied  Yang,  **ga?e  me  the  following 
stansa: 

Don*t  liquor  too  deep,  and,  what  if  wone, 
Don*t  fuddle  your  braiuB  with  making  Terse; 
For  now  you're  to  be  a  Mandarin 
Tit  the  last  I  shall  tee  of  my  old  man's  skin! 

At  this  the  Emperor  laughed  and  gave  him  a  handsome  present. 
He  used  to  ride  about  upon  an  ox,  and  called  himself  ^  £ 
^  ^.  His  works  were   published  under  the  title  of  "^  ffl  ^ 

Yang  P*U  ^  f^ .  Brother  to  Yang  Lung-yen  and  his  successor  9Mi 
in    A.D.    020  as  fourth   and   last  sovereign   of  the   Wu  State.   In 
027    he    assumed  the   Imperial   title,  but  in   036  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Had  Chih-kao. 

YangP'u  ^yi|  (T.  ^||).  A.D.  1372-1446.  A  native  of  24M 
jQ  ]^  Shih-shou  in  Hupeb.  Graduating  as  chin  tAiA,  he  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  the  establishment  of  the  Heir  Apparent, 
until  forced  to  go  into  mourning  for  his  fsther.  In  1414  he  got 
into  serious  trouble  by  failing  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  an  appointed 
time,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  There  he  remained  for  ten 
years,  all  of  which  he  passed  in  close  application  to  literary  studies; 
at  length,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung,  he  was 
released  and  appointed  to  the  Han-lin  College.  He  ultimately  roee 
to  high  oflSce  and  was  much  respected,  especially  for  his  calm  and 
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dignified  demeanour.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so  humble  that 
when  entering  the  palace  he  would  creep  along  by  the  wall,  not 
deeming  himself  worthy  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  road.  With 
the  rise  however  of  the  eunuch  Wang  Ch£n  in  1440,  his  influence 
began  to  wane.  He  was  known  as  ^  ^  Southern  Yang,  to 
distinguish  him  from  Yang  Jung  and  Yang  Yd,  who  are  together 
known  as  the  Three  Yangs.  Canonised  as   ^  ^ . 

2404  Tang  Shen  i^j^  (T.  ^  fjf .  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1488-1529. 
Son  of  Yang  T'ing-ho,  and  a  native  of  Hsin-tu  in  SsQch^uan.  He 
graduated  first  on  the  list  at  the  Palace  examination  in  1511,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Han-lin  College.  His  ofiScial  career  was  somewhat 
chequered.  In  1524  he  strenuously  opposed  the  appointment  of  Eoei  0 
and  Chang  Ts^ung  to  the  Han-lin  College,  and  when  the  Emperor 
would  not  listen  to  him,  he  wept  and  howled  so  loudly  that  he 
was  heard  all  over  the  palace.  For  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison , 
and  eventually  banished  to  ^  ^  Yung-cb^ang  in  Yilnnan  where 
he  died.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  author,  his  best  known 
works  being  the  ^  ^  ^fjj^  ^ ,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings, 
which  is  really  a  compressed  edition  of  a  much  more  extensive 
production;  and  the  ^  '^  IST  ^  ^f  ^  philological  treatise.  At 
ten  he  had  composed  verses,  and  at  eleven  had  projected  a  work 
on  ancient  battle-fields.  He  was  especially  versed  in  astronomy, 
ceremonial,  and  history.  During  his  later  years  he  led  a  life  of 
apparent  dissipation,  in  order  to  avert  the  Emperor^s  suspicions. 
Canonised  as    "^  w  . 

2406  Tang  Shih  ^  |^  (T.  fp  ±,  U.  ft  Uj).  A.D.  1053-1135. 
A  native  of  ^  ^  Chiang-lo  in  Fuhkden.  He  graduated  as  c/itn 
thih  in  1077,  but  declined  to  take  office  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
disciple  under  Ch'£ng  Hao,  who  was  then  at  jj^  ^  Ying-ch^ang 
in  Honan.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  joined  the  still  more 
famous  brother,  Ch'£ng  I,  at  Lo-yang,  and  remained  with  him  until 
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1087,  behaving  towards  him  with  the  atmost  deference.  On  one 
occasiou,  when  the  Master  had  dosed  off,  Yang  Shih  wonld  not 
wake  him,  but  remained  standing  at  the  door  so  long  that  a 
foot  (some  say  three  feet)  of  snow  fell  in  the  interval  before  the 
sleeper  awaked.  Afler  tijat  he  held  several  appointments  as  Magistrate, 
and  his  administration  was  uniformly  successful.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Wang  An-shih,  and  it  was  through  his  denunciation  that  Wang*s 
tablet  was  removed  from  the  Confucian  Temple.  The  peace  arranged 
with  the  Chin*  Tartars  in  1126  caused  him  to  resign  the  important 
posts  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  he  retired  into  private 
life  to  continue  awhile  the  course  of  study  and  teaching  which  had 
always  been  his  chief  solace  and  enjoyment.  Canonised  as  ^A||f 
in  1495  his  tablet  was  place<l  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
Yang  Shou-Ohih  ^  ij[^  ^  (T.  ^  (^ ).  18th  cent  AD.  Grandton  8406 
of  Yang  Yung-cliien,  and  autlior  of  the  collection  of  poems  styled 

Yang  Ssu-oh^ang   ^  ^  g    (T.    -^  ^).  A.D.   1588-1641.  2407 

Gra<luating  in  1610,  he  came  into  notice  when  Peking  was  besieged 
in  1629,  and  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  War  in  1637.  He 
promptly  set  about  reforming  the  military  administration,  suggesting 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  plan  of  campaign  against  the  rebela. 
Unfortunately,  he  put  complete  trust  in  ^  ^  ^  Hsiung  Wto- 
ts'an,  Governor  of  Fuhkien,  who  had  done  much  towards  suppressing 
piracy,  and  he  urge«i  peace  with  the  Manchus.  The  repeated  ill- 
success  of  Hsiung  W^n-ts'an  rousetl  the  Emperor's  suspicion,  and 
Yan^  had  to  take  the  field  in  person.  Finding  the  Emperor  deaf 
to  hi.*i  deftMice  of  Hsiung,  Yang  appointed  ^  |^|  3&  Tso  Liang- 
yd  to  be  C'Ommander-in-chief,  and  in  1640  Chang  Hsien-chung  was 
driven  into  Sstlch'uan  and  reduce<l  to  great  straits.  But  the  Imperialist 
generals  proved  incompetent,  and  he  was  allowed  to  break  out  and 
ra? age  SsAch'uan  at  will,  posting  in  Chungking  a  counter  proclamation 

IS 
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to  Yang^s  offer  of  a  reward  for  his  head.  In  1641  Yang  collected 
a  fleet  at  Yiln-yang  to  cut  off  his  retreat  eastward,  but  Chang 
evaded  him  and  by  treachery  succeeded  iu  entering  his  headquarters 
at  Hsiang-yang  in  Hnpeh.  Before  Yang  had  got  farther  than  ^  ffl 
Sha-shih,  Lo-yang  had  fallen,  and  out  of  sheer  mortification  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  No  penalty  was  recorded  against  him,  but 
Chang  Hsien-chnng,  on  taking  Wu-ling,  burnt  his  coffin. 

2408  Yang  Su  ;^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  606.  Son  of  a  Magistrate 
of  F£n-chou  in  Shansi  under  the  Northern  Chou  dynasty.  In  571 
he  earned  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  by  a  skilfully  written 
draft  for  a  proclamation.  His  Majesty  remarked  that  with  diligence 
he  would  compass  both  wealth  and  fame ;  to  which  Yang  Su  replied 
that  he  desired  neither.  He  rose  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
political  and  military  movements  which  placed  Yang  Chien  upon 
the  throne,  and  in  his  service  conducted  numerous  campaigns  against 
bontier  kingdoms  and  internal  opponents,  for  which  he  was  ennobled 
as  Duke.  When  the  latter  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  Yang  Su  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  son,  Yang  Euang,  by  a  timely  hint  respecting 
his  father's  condition,  and  was  rewarded  on  that  prince's  accession 
to  the  throne  by  continuance  of  his  high  functions.  His  influence 
however  with  the  new  Emperor  was  of  short  duration;  and  finding 
himself  neglected  and  in  danger  of  degradation,  he  pined  to  death 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  distinguished  by  scholarly  attainments 
and  a  love  of  study;  yet  according  to  the  historians  he  made  his 
way  by  scheming  and  truckling,  and  shares  in  the  disgrace  of 
placing  such  a  monarch  as  Yang  Euang  upon  the  throne.  See  Lo^ 
ch^ang  Kung  Chu,  • 

2409  Yang  Su-ytln  ^  ^  j®  (T.  ^  Ji  and  j&  5^).  A.D.  1629- 
1689.  Graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1652,  and  went  as  Magistrate  to 
^  ^  Tung-ming  in  Shantung,  a  district  lately  laid  waste  by 
the  Yellow  River.  In  three  years  he  restored  it  to  prosperity,  and 
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aliso  gained  o?er  a  notable  bandit  who  had  been  doing  moch  mischief. 
For  his  services  he  was  made  an  Inspecting  Censor  for  Ssfich'oan, 
whereupon  he  foretold  in  a  memorial  the  rebellion  of  Wo  San*kaei. 
No  action  was  taken,  however,  and  Wo  San-kuei  even  succeeded 
in  getting  his  appointment  as  Taot'ai  in  Sstich^uan  cancelled.  On 
this  he  retired  to  his  home  in  disgust  for  ten  years.  He  then  became 
Taot^ai  of  the  J)P^  Yfln-hsiang  Circuit  in  Hupeh,  and  earned 
fresh  fame  by  opening  to  navigation  a  stream  near  ^  ^f^  Ko- 
ch'^ug,  and  so  enabling  the  grain«junks  to  avoid  the  revolted 
districts  of  Shantung  while  relieving  the  people  of  his  own  Circuit 
from  the  burden  of  carrying  the  rice  overland.  As  Governor  of 
Anhui  in  1687  he  saved  many  lives  during  a  famine  by  throwing 
open  the  public  granaries  before  the  Emperors  assent  had  reached 
him.  Transferred  to  Hupeh,  then  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  on 
account  of  rebel  bands,  he  calmed  the  public  mind  by  leaving  the 
gates  of  the  provincial  city  wide  open  on  the  night  of  the  Feast 
of  Lanterns.  On  his  death-bed  he  indited  a  last  memorial  iu  behalf 
of  some  overtaxed  districts. 

Yang  Ta-hung  >^  ^  -^k  (T.   ^^).   A   naUve  of  Jg  jlj  8410 

Ying-shan  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1607  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  impeachment  of  the  eunuch  Wei 
Ohun^-hsien. 

Yang  Ti.  See  Yang  Euang. 

Yang  T4ng-ho   ttj  &  ^  (T.  ^  ^  ).    A.D.    1459-1529.  A  «♦" 

native  of  Hsin-tu  iu  S8iich*uan,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih  in  1478f 
before  his  own  father,  lie  ro*<e  by  1507  to  be  a  Minister  of  State, 
and  tried  hard  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  gite  up  his  hunting  tours 
an4l  attend  to  duty.  Failing  to  check  the  power  of  the  eunuchs, 
he  n*peate<lly  applied  to  retire,  but  was  not  »Ilowe<i  to  go  until 
1510  when  he  refused  to  tlruft  the  Emperor*s  ap|)ointnient  of  himself 
as   Commauder-in*Chief  against  the  rebel    ^^  ^    Ch6n    Hao   (see 
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Chiang  Pin).  In  the  following  year,  having  been  sammoned  by  the 
dying  monarch,  he  secured  the  succession  of  the  Emperor  Shih 
Tsung,  being  for  forty  days  in  charge  of  the  government  pending 
the  new  sovereign's  arrival.  He  promptly  disbanded  the  useless 
armies,  dismissed  a  host  of  priests,  packed  off  a  Portuguese  envoy, 
and  introduced  the  strictest  economy.  His  opposition  to  the  new 
Emperor*s  desire  to  bestow  undue  honours  on  his  parents  lost  him 
the  Imperial  favour,  although  by  persistence  he  carried  his  point. 
In  1524  he  retired  because  he  could  not  stop  the  appointment  of 
eunuch  superintendents  to  silk  factories,  and  in  1528  he  was  cashiered. 
In  1567  his  honours  were  restored,  and  he  was  canonised  as  ^  J^  . 

2412  Tang  Ts'un-chung  ^^tf*   (T.  iEW)-  ^^^  ^'^'  l^^^- 

A  native  of  the  dl^  Kuo  District  in  Shansi,  whose  personal  name 
was  originally  "j/jiy  p[l  I-chung.  He  was  very  precocious,  and 
possessed  of  unusual  physical  strength ,  which  perhaps  decided  him  to 
devote  his  talents  to  the  art  of  war.  In  1125  he  gathered  together 
a  considerable  force  and  did  good  service  against  various  rebels 
who  were  just  then  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  this  he 
was  promoted  to  high  rank;  and  when  in  1140  he  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Chin^  Tartars,  who  had  broken 
their  treaty,  he  was  further  loaded  with  honours,  being  ultimately 
ennobled  in  1161  as  Prince.  Canonised  as   ;^  ^. 

2413  Tang  Tsung-jen  i^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1659-1725. 
Entering  the  public  service  as  a  student  of  the  Imperial  Academy, 
he  rose  by  1722  to  be  Viceroy  of  Hu-Euang.  Here  he  introduced 
many  reforms,  and  also  established  a  system  of  relief  for  the  poor. 
He  encouraged  agriculture  by  .unofficial  tours* daring  which  he 
distributed  rewards  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Canonised  as  ^  ^ « 
and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

2414  Tang  Wan-U   ^^M   (T.   S  ^)-    ^D.   1124-1206.   A 

native  of  Chi-shui  in  Shansi,  who  graduated  as  ehin  ihih  io  1154, 
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and  rose  to  be  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library..  He  lost  fa?OQr  at 
Court  by  opposing  an  issue  of  iron  cash  in  Kiangnan,  and  was 
relegated  for  a  time  to  a  pro? incial  post.  He  was  a  poet  of  repute, 
and  also  wrote  the  ^j  ^ ,  a  commentary  on  the  Canon  of  Changes. 
He  was  known  as  ^^  ^  ^  ^,  from  a  term  applied  to  him  by 
the  Emperor  Kuang  Tsung.  Canonised  as    ^  |[j{ . 

Yang  Wei-chdng  |^}  |t  A  ('^^  M  ii  )*  ^*^^'  ^^°^-  ^•^-  ^  ^^^ 

native  of  Knei-chi  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in 
1827  and  served  for  a  short  time  as  magistrate.  His  disposition 
was  unsuiteil  however  to  a  public  career,  and  he  retired  to  Shanghai 
where  he  built  himself  a  ^^hanging  garden**  and  amused  himself  by 
entertaining  friends  and  playing  upon  an  iron  flute.  His  poetry, 
mostly  composed  under  the  inspiration  of  deep  potations,  was  much 
esteemed.  In  1869  the  Emperor  Hung  Wu  summoned  him  to  Court. 
''What!**  cried  he,  ^^should  an  old  woman  of  80  get  ready  a  second 
troiMseauV  He  was  kindly  treated,  and  after  120  days  was  allowed 
to  return  home. 

Yang  Wu   |g  ^.  Died  A.D.  908.  Eldest  son  of  Yang  Hsingmi,  3416 
and  his  successor  in  907  as  second  sovereign  of  the  Wu  State.  He 
soon    gave   himself  up   to   a   life   of  debauchery,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Minister   ^  ][^  HsQ  W^n  caused  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  placed  his  brother  upon  the  throne. 

Yang  Yen  ^)  j^  (T.  i^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  781.  A  native  of  3417 
^  ^  T'ien-hsing  in  Shensi,  whose  father  ^^  Yang  Po  had 
been  an  official,  popularly  known  as  JC  |$  5^  ^-  ^^  ^^  noted 
for  his  splendid  beard  and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  for  a  spirited 
dispoMtion ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  receive^l  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  public  ser?ice.  Becoming  a  protege  of  YHan  Tsai,  when 
the  latter  fell  he  was  banished  to  a  petty  post  in  Hunan,  from 
which  he  was  recalle<l  at  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Td  Tsung 
in    779,   and    rose   to   share    with    Lu   Ch'i   the    full    control  of  the 
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administration.  The  latter  became  jealous  of  his  superior  abilities 
and  influence,  and  at  length  found  his  opportunity  in  the  exposure 
of  Yang  Yen's  son  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Yang  Yen  was 
banished  to  Euangtung,  but  before  he  reached  his  destination  he 
was  allowed  to  commit  suicide.  During  his  short  term  of  office  he 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  providing 
revenues  for  the  State.  The  old-fashioned  land-tax,  and  payment  in 
kind  upon  produce,  together  with  the  corvee  system  of  forced  labour, 
were  to  be  done  away  with,  and  a  half-yearly  money-tax  was  to 
be  substituted  in  lieu  of  all  these.  Some  time  after  death  his  honours 
were  restored  to  him ,  and  he  was  canonised  as  ^  ^ . 

2418  Tang  Yin  ^1^  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  511-560.  A  native  of 
Hna-yin  in  Shensi,  who  showed  great  signs  of  ability  even  before 
he  could  speak,  and  was  playfully  known  as  the  ^Trince  of  Chin.** 
At  six  years  of  age  he  read  history;  at  eleven  he  knew  the  Odes 
and  the  Canon  of  Changes  j  and  could  enjoy  the  Teo  Chuan,  ^^This 
child,"  cried  an  elder  cousin,  ^^has  not  shed  his  colt*s  teeth,  yet 
he  is  already  the  Bucephalus  of  our  family!**  At  fifteen  he  was 
ennobled  as  Baron  for  military  services,  and  at  eighteen  he  was 
holding  a  high  post.  From  this  time  his  career  was  chequered  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  political  life.  At  one  moment  he  was  hiding 
for  fear  of  his  life  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  whither  he  had  gone 
under  an  assumed  name,  after  leaving  his  hat  and  clothes  by  the 
bank  of  a  river.  He  rose  uuder  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Northern 
Ch4  dynasty  to  be  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Civil  Office,  and  in  559  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Chao  Ti. 

8419  Yang  YingK)lifl  ^  ]$  ^.  Died  A.D.  1766.  A  high  official 
under  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  who  after  snccessfally  filling  many 
important  posts  and  rising  to  be  Gnuid  Secretary  in  1764,  in 
consequence  of  his  failure  against  the  rebels  in  Yflnnan,  was  cashiered , 
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had  all  hit  property  confiscated,  and  was  onlered  to  commit  luicide. 
Yang  Ytt  |g  gj  (T.  ±'tf^.  H.  ^M)-  A.D.  1365-1444.  24iB0 
A  native  of  T'ai-ho  in  Kiangsi,  whence  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
^  JS  tilp^  Western  Yang  (see  Yang  P^u)^  who  received  through 
interest  an  appointment  as  Compiler  in  the  Han-lin  College.  Sobse- 
qnently,  when  the  Board  of  Cifil  OflSce  held  an  examination  of 
scholars,  he  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  roee  to  high  office 
in  the  State,  and  it  was'  solely  through  his  firmness  that  the  boy- 
Emperor  Ying  Tsung  came  peaceably  to  the  throne.  He  was  employed 
upon  the  annals  of  several  reigns,  and  also  upon  the  commission 
which  produced  the  ^  f^  ^  £  ^  ^ «  <^  collection  of  memoriali 
by  famous  Ministers  of  all  ages.  He  compiled  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  §  i 
a  catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and  was  generally  known  at 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age.  His  last  years  were  clouded 
by  the  misbebayiour  of  his  son,  who  was  finally  impeached  and 
dismissed  the  public  service.  He  is  better  known  by  his  style,  as 
Yang  Shih-ch4.  Canonised  as    ^  ^  • 

Yang  Yu-Chi    $  ^  M-  A   Minister  of  the  Ch'u  State,  who  8481 
was  so  skilful   at  archery  that  he  could  pierce  a  willow-leaf  from 
a  distance  of  100  paces  and  do  it  100  times  in  succession.  There 
was  a  great  ape  in  Ch^u ,  and  the  prince  ordered  Yang  to  shoot  it. 
Scarcely  ha<I  he  bent  his  bow  ere  the  ape  clung  to  the  tree  howling. 

Yang  Ytt-ch'nn  IS^  ^  $  (T.   (^  ^).  A.D.  1760-1838.  A  84« 

native  of  Chungking  in  SsQch^uan,  who  for  various  military  services 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  Kansuh.  In  1805  he  was 
banished  to  Hi  for  his  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  ^  |lj  Nan- 
sbau  mutineers,  who  had  been  driven  to  revolt  by  having  their 
rations  of  salt  and  rice  re<luced  to  maite.  Three  years  later  he  was 
restored  to  office  as  Brigade-General  in  Kansuh;  and  in  1827,  after 
the  irruption  of  Jehangir  into  Turkestan,  he  received  the  tide  of 
Marquis    and    was    appointed    Viceroy    of   Shen-Kau,   as  a  special 
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exception  to  the  rule  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  Chinese  as  opposed 
to  Manchus  from  high  military  to  high  civil  rank.  Of  extraordinary 
valour,  he  was  never  wounded.  In  private  life  he  was  austere,  and 
to  his  sons  severe,  thrashing  his  eldest  for  loose  living  when  the 
latter  was  already  a  Prefect.  Canonised  as  J^  ^i  and  included 
in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

2423  Yang  Tttn  i^^  (T.  ^  :^).  1st  cent.  B.C.  An  oflBcial  who 
received  high  office  for  having  given  the  first  warning  of  the  rebellious 
intrigues  of  the  Ho  family  (see  Ho  Kuang).  He  was  however  unfitted 
for  public  life,  and  was  soon  dismissed  from  his  post.  He  then 
took  to  luxurious  living,  and  made  such  a  display  of  his  wealth 
that  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  he  was  denounced 
for  extravagance  and  pride,  and  was  put  to  death  as  a  disorderly 
character. 

2424  Tang  Tung-chien  ^  H  ^   (T.    g  ®  and  J|^  ^ ).  A.D. 

1631—1704.  A  native  of  Hangchow,  who  graduated  as  chin  thih 
in  1655  and  rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Censorate  and  of  the 
Board  of  War.  After  four  years'  retirement  to  wait  on  his  aged 
mother,  he  was  sent  to  the  Yellow  River,  whence  he  retired  ill 
from  his  labours.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Governor  of  Eueichou, 
.  where  he  did  much  to  restore  orderly  government.  Jle  published 
two  collections  of  memorials,  and  one  of  miscellanies. 

2425  Yang  Yung-po  H  (or  ^)  ^  "fj^ .  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  man 
of  the  E.  Han  dynasty.  Impelled  by  charitable  motives  he  supplied 
gruel  for  nothing  to  all  thirsty  travellers  who  had  to  cross  a  steep 
mountain  near  his  home.  He  carried  on  this  practice  for  3  years, 
when  one  day  a  stranger  who  had  been  drinking  gave  him  a  pint 
measure  full  of  cabbage-seed,  telling  him  to  plant  it  in  his  field, 
whereby  he  would  obtain  some  fine  jade  and  a  good  wife.  After 
having  done  this,  Yang  was  desirous  of  taking  to  wife  a  renowned 
beauty,   whose  mother,   ^  ^    Hsd  Shih,  demanded  as  the  price 
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of  her  consent  two   bracelets   of  white  jade.   Yang   went  and  dug 

in  his  field,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  discofery  of  five  such  pairs. 

His  union   was   thereupon   happily  accomplished.   Hence  comes  the 

phrase    ^  B&  Q    ^^to  cultivate  a  jade  field,**  figuratively  used  of 

a    happy   marriage,   and   from   this  legend   the  District  of  3S  Q 

Yfl-t^en  in  Chihli  is  said  to  take  its  name.  The  same  story  is  told 

of  a   man   named   Lin,   from   whom  the  illustrious  Lin  TsA-hsQ  is 

said   to   have  traced   his  descent,   with   unimportant  differences  of 

detail.    The    field    is    said    to    have   been   an   indigo-field,   and   the 

District  named  after  the  story  is    ^  Q    Lan-t*ieu  in  Shensi. 

Yao   j^ .  Died  B.C.  2258.  The  famous  legendary  Emperor,  whoM  2496 

name,  coupled  with  that  of  Shun,  is  suggestive  of  (*hina*s  Golden 

Age.   His   surname   was   j^   Chi,    and   his   personal  name   ^  ^^ 

Fang-hsdn.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Emperor 

^*  ^   Ti    K*u,   who   investeil   him   with   the   Principality  of   |^ 

T*ao,   whence   he   subsequently   moved   to    ^    T'ang,  from  which 

two  localities  he  obtained  the  name  of  |1|^  ^  ^    Another  account 

makes  him   the  son   of  a   virgin,    who   proiluceti  him  acconling  to 

the  prophecy  of  a  red  dragon  after  a  gestation  of  fourteen  months, 

with    eyebrows   of  eight  different  colours.    He  ascended  the  throne 

in    B.C.    2357,   and   after   a   glorious   reign,   variously   estimated  at 

70    and   98   years,    he  set  aside   his   worthless   son.  Tan    Chu   and 

ab<Iicated  in  favour  of  Shun.  He  was  canonise<l  as  ^  ^'  jj^i  and 

is  also  known  ^^   ^  f^    nnd    ^  "^ . 

Yao  Ch*a  i0i  ^   (T.   >f|^  '^).  A.D.  533-606.  A  native  of  Wu-  3427 

k^ang  in  Chehkiang.  Distinguished  in  youth  by  filial  piety,  he  rose 

to   eminence   as   a   scholar   and   undertook   to   write  the  Ui*tory  of 

the   Liarifj    I>yna9ty^   A.D.   502  -  557.   This   work  was  completed  by 

his   son,    Yao   ("hien,   with   some  slight  help  from  AVei  Ch^ng,  as         vn 

also   wjis  his  History  of  th€  Ch'en  Dynasty^  A.D.  557  —  589,  towards 

which   he  had  done  little  more  than  collect  materials.  He  served  as 
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Magistrate  of  his  nartiTe  place  under  the  Liang  dynasty,  and  rose 
to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Coancil  ander  the  Ch^en  dynasty;  and 
in  589  the  founder  of  the  Sui  dynasty  gave  him  a  post  in  which 
he  could  work  upon  the  histories  above  mentioned,  declaring  before 
all  the  Court  that  there  was  no  other  such  scholar  in  the  empire. 
In  593  his  &ther  died,  and  he  inherited  the  title  of  Duke.  He 
thereupon  retired  to  a  Buddhist  temple  at  ^  |lj  Ghung-shan  in 
Euangsi,  where  as  a  boy  he  had  taken  the  vows.  In  his  will  he 
openly  confessed  his  belief  in  the  Buddhist  faith.  He  had  always  lired 
on  priestly  fare,  and  his  body  had  become  extraordinarily  emaciated. 

2428  Tao  Cai'ang  M.^  (T.  ^  ^y  A.D.  330-393.  Twenty-fourth 
son  of  Yao  I-chung.  On  the  death  of  Yao  Hsiang,  he  submitted 
to  Fu  Chien  (2)  and  served  as  Govemor  of  various  Districts.  He 
led  the  Liang-chou  division  when  Fu  Chien  raided  Chin,  and  being 
defeated  by  Mu-jung  Hung  after  the  rout  of  Fu  Chien,  fled  to 
J||  ^  Ma-mu  in  Eansuh.  Chosen  by  the  ^  Hsi-chou  people 
to  be  head  of  their  league,  he  assumed  in  384  the  titles  of  Gene- 
ralissimo and  Khan.  Two  years  later  he  took  Ch^ang-an,  and  set 
up  the  Later  Ch'in  dynasty.  Canonised  as  ^  JlQ.  ;^  ^  ^  ^ . 

2429  Yao  Ch'i-sheng  M^M    (T.    ^Z    ^^^    ^  iS  )•    ^D. 

1623—1683.  A  native  of  Chebkiang,  who  after  a  stormy  youth 
enlisted  in  the«  Bordered  Red  Chinese  Banner  and  in  1663  passed 
first  at  the  first  chU  jen  examination  of  Bannermen.  He  was  sent 
as  Magistrate  to  ^  ^J  Hsiang-shan  in  Kuangtung.  His  seven 
predecessors  all  lay  in  the  prison  for  failure  to  collect  the  full  quota 
of  revenue.  He  coolly  took  them  out,  feasted  them  royaUy,  and 
sent  them  home,  reporting  that  the  TIs.  170,000  due  had  been 
paid,  and  so  getting  the  reputation  of  being  a  millionaire.  Before 
his  fraud  was  discovered,  he  was  denouuced  for  having  secret  dealings 
with  the  pirate  ^  JS  J^  Ho  Ld-ch^^ng,  whom  he  had  captared 
by  stratagem,   and   only  saved  his  head  through  the  aid  of  Shang 
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K^o-hsi.  His  tradacera,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Goyernor,  committed 
•aicide;  bat  he  too  was  turned  adrift  at  the  age  of  fifty.  The 
rebellion  of  the  Feudatories  enabled  him  to  renew  his  career,  and 
having  visited  all  alone  and  unarmed  the  wavering  K£ng  Ching- 
chong  and  induced  him  to  surrender,  he  was  for  this  and  many 
acts  of  valour  appointed  Viceroy  of  Fuhkien  in  1678,  to  oppose 
the  invasion  of  ChAng  Chin.  Besieged  with  only  5,000  men  in 
Chang-chou,  be  beat  off  his  100,000  assailants  by  a  sudden  sortie 
during  a  thick  fog,  and  steadily  advancing,  drove  the  Formosans 
to  their  island  in  1680.  For  this  he  was  ennobled  and  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  War.  In  1682  the  death  of  Ch«ng  Chin, 
who  left  a  boy-successor,  offered  an  opportunity  to  recover  Formosa; 
but  disputes  with  Shih  Lang  delayed  operations  until  1683  when 
ChAng  E'o-shuang  submitted,  his  brave  general  Liu  Kuo-hsdan 
having  been  alienateil  from  him  by  the  wiles  of  Yao  Chi-shtog. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  seven  feet  in  height,  and  to  have 
possessed  enormous  strength.  He  married  his  wife  on  account  of 
her  great  muscularity,  and  their  one  son  was  strong  enough  to 
stop  a  runaway  horse!  Author  of  a  collection  of  essays,  etc.  entitled 

Yao  Chien  i^t  fffj  (T.  ,@,  fj^ ).  Died  A.D.  643.  A  native  of  2480 
Waii-nien  in  Shensi,  and  sou  of  Yao  Ch'a.  He  served  under 
the  Prince  of  Kuei-chi;  and  subsequently,  under  the  Sui  dynasty, 
as  Reader  to  the  Prince  of  Tui,  he  alone  of  the  staff  remained 
in  attendance  when  the  capital  was  stormed  by  the  army  of  the 
T'angs.  He  was  one  of  the  eighteen  men  of  learning  gathered 
around  him  by  the  Prince  of  Ch'in  in  A.D.  621  (see  Li  5AiA-rnin). 
He  afterwards  held  the  post  of  Chamberlain,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  completion  of  the  histories  of  the  Liang  and  Ch'^n,  dynasties 
begun  by  his  father.  Ennobled  as  Baron,  and  canonised  as  J^. 
He  is  better  known  by  his  style,  as  Yao  Ssii-Iien. 
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2431  Tao  Ch'ung  i^^.  A.D.  650-721.  A  native  of  |^  ^  Sh6n- 
chou  in  Honan,  who  was  somewhat  boisterous  as  a  youth  but  gradually 
settled  down  to  regular  study.  Entering  the  public  service  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Wu  Hou  by  his  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  Eitan  Tartars,  and  was  soon  raised  to  high  office.  He  became 
however  an  object  of  dislike  to  Chang  I-chih,  who  maligned  him 
to  the  Empress;  and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  provinces  until  Chang 
and  his  brother  had  been  executed.  When  ordered  to  return  to  the 
capital,  the  people  clung  weeping  around  his  horse's  head,  cut  off 
his  stirrups,  and  took  away  his  whip,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
departure.  He  subsequently  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of 
War  under  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang.  Canonised  as    "^  J^ . 

2432  Yao  Hsiang  ^  ^  (T.  :^  g  ).  A.D.  331-357.  Fifth  son  and 
successor  of  Yao  I-chung.  At  seventeen  he  was  8ft.  bin.  in  height, 
and  his  hands  hung  below  his  knees.  His  military  bearing  and 
mental  qualifications  endeared  him  to  the  people,  at  whose  instance 
he  assumed  the  titles  of  Generalissimo  and  Khan ,  and  in  355  occupied 
§^  ^  Hsd-ch^ang  in  Honan.  He  was  defeated  by  Hnan  W6n  (see 
Yin  Hao),  and  in  356  was  driven  to  :((^  J|^  Pei-ch^d  in  Shansi. 
Moving  westward,  he  was  slain  by  Fu  Chien  (2)  at  the  battle  of 
^  1^  San-yflan  in  Sheusi.  Canonised  by  Yao  Chiang  as  |^  ;gf  ^ . 

2433  Tao  Hsing  ^  J^  (T.  -^  B§).  A.D.  366-416.  Eldest  son  of 
Yao  Chiang,  to  whom  he  fled  from  the  Court  of  Fu  Chien.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Later  Ch4n  dynasty  in  394; 
but  in  399  reduced  himself  to  ^E  ^^^gf  ^^  account  of  eclipses 
and  calamities.  He  ruled  well  and  wisely  for  21  years,  adding  all 
north  of  the  Han  and  the  Huai,  Western  Ch'in  until  407,  and  tlie 
three  Liang^  States  to  his  territory.  Canonised  as  '^  fj^  ^  i^ 

2434  Yao  Hung  ^  Jg/;  (T.  jc^)-  A.D.  388-417.  Eldert  son  of 
Yao  Hsing,  of  excellent  disposition  but  with  no  political  ability. 
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Id  410  he  mouQied  the  throne  as  third  Emperor  of  the  Later  Ch4n 
dynasty,  but  submitted  soon  after  to  the  army  of  the  Chin  Emperor 
under  Liu  Yfi.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner  brought 
his  line  to  an  end. 

Yao  I-Ohong  M.-^^.  A.D.  280-352.  A  member  of  a  Tibetan  2435 
tribe  in  eastern  Kansuh,  and  son  of  the  Warden  of  the  Barbarian 
Marches  of  the  Wei  kingdom.  In  312  he  move<l  with  his  tribe  from 
Kansuh  to  ijj^  j§  YQ-mei  in  Ssttch^uan,  and  took  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  his  tribe.  For  services  against  the  rebels  ^  !{^ 
Liang  Tu  and  ^  [jr]  Jan  Min,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of 
the  Six  Barbarian  Tribes,  and  received  the  military  command  of 
the  2^X  if^  Ghiang-huai  region  in  Honan.  He  was  ennobled  as 
Khan  and  also  as  Duke.  Yao  Chiang,  one  of  his  forty-two  sons, 
on  founding  the  Later  Ch4u  dynasty  canonised  him  as   ^  jpB.  ^ 

Yao  Euang-bsiao  M.  ^ -^  (T.   ^^).  A.D.  1335-1418.  2436 

A  native  of  Ch'ang-chou  in  Kiangsu,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
became  a  Buddhist  priest,  his  name  in  religion  being  ^  ^  Tao 
Yen.  An  eager  student,  he  worked  for  a  time  under  a  Taoist  magician 
and  learnt  how  to  render  himself  invisible  and  pass  unscathed 
through  fire.  When  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hung  Wu  a 
call  was  made  for  learned  priests  to  be  attache<I  to  the  Boanl  of 
Rites,  Tao  Yen  refused  to  go.  He  occupied  himself  with  writing 
poetry,  somewhat  to  the  scandal  of  his  abbot  who  point^ti  out  to 
him  that  this  was  not  Buddhism.  At  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Kao,  the  Emperor  ordered  that  each  of  the  princes,  together  with 
an  eminent  priest,  should  say  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 
Thus  Tiio  Yen  was  introduceil  to  Prince  Yen,  whom  he  afterwanis 
persuaded  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  mount  the  throne  as  the 
Emperor  Yung  Lo.  As  a  result  he  was  of  course  promoted  to  high 
office,  and  Yung  Lo  wished  him  to  let  his  hair  grow;  but  he  refused 
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to  do  this,  neither  woold  he  liye  in  the  palace  assigned  to  him, 
eontinning  in  priyate  the  life  of  a  Bnddhisi  priest.  In  1406  he 
became  Junior  Preceptor  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  daring  the 
Emperor's  absence  from  the  capital  he  was  entrusted  with  the  entire 
goardianship  of  the  young  prince.  He  resumed  his  lay  surname 
Yao,  and  the  Emperor  bestowed  upon  him  the  personal  name  of 
Euang-hsiao,  by  which  he  is  now  known.  He  was  on  the  commission 
of  scholars  who  produced  the  gigantic  encyclopaedia  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  (see  Chu  TV).  At  his  death  the  Emperor  was  so  deeply 
affected  that  for  two  days  he  could  transact  no  public  business. 
His  son,  adopted  by  a  whim  as  the  writer  of  an  elegant  sign  hangring 
outside  a  fdne-shop,  was  provided  with  a  good  post,  and  he  himself 
was  canonised  as   ^  j|| . 

2437  Yao  Nai  ^  J|[  (T.  jjg  >^  and  ^^).  A.D.  1730-1815. 
Graduated  in  1763,  and  served  in  the  Peking  Boards  until  1774. 
He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  head  of  various  coU^^,  and 
earned  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  vigorous  defender 
of  Gh'Ang  I  and  of  Chu  Hsi,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  rage  for 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies.  He  published  editions  of  Lao 
Tztl  and  of  Chuang  Tztt,  and  collections  of  ancient  writings  and 
poetry.  He  was  himself  the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Nine 
Classics^  of  essays,  of  poems,  and  of  the  J^  ^  jf^  J^  Topography 
of  Kiang-ning, 

2438  Yao  Niang  ^  ^ .  10th  cent!  A.D.  The  beautiful  concubine  of 
Li  Yd.  She  is  said  to  have  worn  shoes  which  made  her  feet  look 
like  the  new  moon,  and  to  this  has  been  traced  the  custom  of 
cramping  women's  feet. 

2439  Yao  Shu  ^  fg  (T.  ^^).  A.D.  1204-1280.  A  native  of 
^  ^  Liu-ch^£ng  in  Euangsi,  who  was  captured  by  the  Mongols 
in  1283  at  the  surrender  of  E'ai-fSng  Fu,  and  deserting  the  cause 
of  the  Chin^  Tartars,  won  the  favour  of  Ogotai  Khan.  In  1235  he 
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accompanied  the  Mongol  army  of  inrasion,  and  captured  Chao 
Fq,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  doctrines  of  the  Sung  scholars.  Placed 
as  secretary  to  the  GoTemor  of  Peking  in  1241,  he  soon  retired 
in  disgust  at  oflScial  corruption.  In  his  home  at  the  j||^  P^  Su- 
mdn  hill  in  Honan  he  built  a  temple  to  Confucius  and  to  the  six 
Sung  philosophers,  printed  the  Classics,  and  encouraged  learning. 
On  the.  accession  of  Mangu  in  1251  Kublai  Khan,  who  was  then 
Viceroy  of  the  territory  south  of  Gobi,  inrited  him  to  his  Gonrt 
and  treated  him  with  honour.  In  1252  he  accompanied  Kublai  on 
his  expedition  against  the  independent  kingdom  of  Ta-li  (modern 
Yannan),  and  took  occasion  to  point  out  how  merciful  had  been 
the  victories  of  Ts*ao  Pin.  ''What  Ts*ao  Pin  did,"  cried  Kublai, 
'*I  can  do!**  The  result  was  that  banners  inscribed  with  the  words 
No  Slaughter  were  distributed  among  the  troops,  and  public  confi- 
dence was  restored.  In  1263  he  became  Minister  of  State,  and  in 
1273  he  procured  the  appointment  of  ^  ^  An-t'ung  and  Bayan 
to  command  the  armies  in?ailiiig  Sung.  In  1274  he  caused  whipping, 
branding,  and  other  excessive  punishments  to  be  abolished,  showing 
much  morcy  to  the  defeated  Chinese.  Canonised  as  ^  jjj^* 
Yao  Wdn-jan  ^  ^  ijffi  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  1678.  Graduated  2440 
as  chin  shih  in  1643,  and  in  1646  became  a  Supervising  Censor. 
He  succesidully  advocateil  many  reforms,  and  could  adtlress  remon- 
strances to  the  Emperor  with  a  freedom  allowed  to  no  other  oflScer. 
By  1676  he  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Punishments, 
at  which  post  he  died  of  overwork.  Author  of  a  treatise  on  law, 
and  of  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays  characterised  by  simplicity 
and  earnestness.  Canonised  as  ^  <^,  and  in  1730  aiimitted  into 
the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Yao  Wen-flen  ^  ^  QJ    (T.   |^ft).   A.D.   1757-1827.   A  2441 

native    of    [j^^  ^    Kuei-an    in    Chehkiang,    who    giiined    the   first 
place  at  the  Palace  Examination  in  1799  and  was  rapidly  promoted 
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to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  As  an  ofiScial,  he  urged  the 
iuconvenience  of  frequent  changes  in  the  high  provincial  posts,  the 
need  for  giving  adequate  salaries  to  magistrates,  and  the  hardships 
of  criminal  procedure.  As  an  author,  he  produced  the  ^  J^  t  a 
work  on  the  Canon  of  Changes,  the  ^  ^  ^  0  ^,  a  chronology 
of  the   Spring   and   Autumn,    the    |^  ^  ^  ^    and   the    ^  ^^ 

^  ^,  two  works  on  the  Shuo  Wen,  and  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled    ^  fi^  ^  ^  ^  •   As   an  astrologer,  he  foretold  the    ijl^ 

]^   Lin-ch4ng  rebellion  and  the  war  of  1842.  Canonised  afl  ^  'f^ . 

2442  Yeh  Fa-hsi  ^  i^  ^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^  Ch'a- 
chou  in  Chehkiang,  who  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  magician 
uuder  the  Emperor  Ming  Huang,  and  is  said  to  have  personally 
conducted  his  Majesty  to  the  moon.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Yeh  Fa-  ^  shan ,  another  magician  who  was  patronised  by  the 
Emperor  Eao  Tsnng  some  fifty  years  previously. 

2443  Yeh. Pang-ai  0^  :fr  H  (T.  ^^.   H.  |K  ^).  Died   A.D. 

1682.  Graduated  as  third  chin  shih  in  1659,  and  attracted  the 
Emperor's  notice  by  his  honest  representations  on  public  affairs. 
He  rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  in  1680. 
Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

2444' Yeh  Hsiang-kao  ^  (S)  ^  (T.  j^^).  A.D.  1558—1627. 
Graduating  as  chin  shih  in  1583,  he  rose  by  1607  to  be  Minister 
of  State.  He  failed  to  rouse  the  Emperor  Shen  Tsung  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  duties,  but  succeeded  in  driving  to  his  fief  the  Prince 
of  ^  Fu,  son  of  the  favourite  concubine  ^  Ch£ng,  and  so 
preventing  any  risk  of  a  disputed  succession.  Retiripg  in  1614,  he 
was  forced  to  resume  the  post  in  1621;  and  though  he  was  able 
for  a  time  to  save  many  good  men  from  the  vengeance  of  Wei 
Chung-hsien,  he  was  finally  driven  from  office  by  the  ennochs  io 
1624.  Canonised  as    ;^  ^ . 

2445  Yeh-m  Cho-U-chlh  ^^V^SgH-^^^  A.D.  926.  A  chieftain 
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of  the  Kitan  Tartars,  who  was  known  m  ^  0j^  ^  0-pao-chi. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century  he  sueceecled  in  uniting  the 
;^  ^  Na-chAu  and  other  Tartar  tribes  of  the  north  and  south; 
and  in  907,  emboldened  by  the  riralry  between  Chu  Win  and  la 
K*o-yung,  he  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  ander  the  title  'jjj^  I. 
Canonised  as   "J^  j|Q^,  founder  of  the  Liao  dynasty. 

Teh-m  Ch'u-ts'ai   ^^^^^   (T-   Wlftl     H.   >^  ^  Jg  244« 

^).  A.D.  1190  —  1244.  A  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  *of 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Liao.  His  father,  who  held  office  under 
the  Cbin*  Tartars,  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  reading  widely  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  especially  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  In  1214  he 
was  Governor  of  Peking,  and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
forces  of  Genghis  Khan,  he  was  summoneil  into  the  presence  of 
the  conqueror.  He  was  8  ft.  in  height,  with  a  splendid  beard  and 
a  Toice  like  thunder.  **You  are  a  Kitan,'*  said  Genghis;  '^I  sent  my 
generals  to  take  Tengeance  upon  your  enemies,  the  Chins^.**  *^My 
father  and  I,**  replied  he,  '"have  both  senred  the  Chins*;  how  can 
they  bo  my  enemies?**  He  was  thereupon  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Genghis,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  Wurtusahala  = 
Long- Beard.  In  1219  he  accompanied  his  master  into  western  Asia  ^ 
on  his  successful  campaign  against  Persia,  an  account  of  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  ffi  j2||E|t-  In  1220  he  reformed  the 
calendar,  and  in  1224  he  set  out  with  Genghis  to  conquer  India. 
At  a  pass  on  the  Karatag  mountains  they  fell  in  with  a  strange 
green  animal  like  a  deer,  with  a  single  horn  and  a  horse's  tail, 
and   able   to   speak  several  languages.  **This/'  said  Yeh-lQ,  '^is  the 

^  ^  ^^'^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^"  ^^"^  ^y  ^^'  ^  y^ATti  us  to  retire;**  and 
Genghis  retired  forthwith.  Upon  the  latter's  death  he  secured  the 
accession  of  Ogotai,  and  became  his  truste<I  counsellor^  venturing 
even  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  his  indulgence  in  drink.  When 

ft9 
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paper-money  was  issued  in  1236,  it  was  dae  to  his  wise  advice  thi 
the  issue  was  limited  to  100,000  ounces  of  silver.  He  encoaragc 
literature,  and  caused  the  representative  of  Confucius  in  the  51i 
generation  to  be  sought  out  and  ennobled.  His  influence  was  alwa] 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  excessii 
bloodshed.  After  the  death  of  Ogotai  {q.  v.)  he  did  not  hesitate  i 
censure  the  Empress  to  her  face  for  her  abuse  of  power,  eventual] 
dying,  some  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  Posthumously  ennobled  f 
Prince,  and  canonised  as    "^  jE  • 

\{[\   2447  Yeh-m  Hsi-Uang  ^  #  #  ^  (T.  ^  "i").  A.D.  1247-132' 

Grandson  of  Yeh-lfl  Ch^u-ts^ai.  At  the  age  of  9  he  could  compos 
poetry,  and  when  only  12  accompanied  his  father  Yeh-lQ  ^^  Ch 
into  modem  Sstich*uan  on  an  expedition  with  the  Emperor  Mangi 
At  the  death  of  the  latter,  father  and  son  proceeded  to  Shensi 
and  when  Arik-buga  (see  Kuhlai  Khan)  revolted,  the  father  fle 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  elder  brother.  Yeh-1^  Hsi-liang  and  hi 
mother  were  promptly  seized  by  ^^  ^  |f^  Eondukai,  and  carrie 
off  to  Kan-chou  in  Eansuh.  When  Eondukai  was  killed  in  battle 
he  fell  into  the  power  of  ^  $J  >f^  ^  Earabuka,  who  release 
him;  and  then  he  made  his  way,  through  great  hardships,  to  Dnimtsi 
and  on  to  Manass  and  Emil.  After  wide  wanderings  in  Central  Asii 
he  at  length  joined  Eublai  Ehan  at  Xanadu,  and  rose  to  be  Presiden 
of  the  Board  of  Civil  OflSice.  In  1281  he  was  compelled  by  a  diseas 
of  the  foot  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  1310  he  was  appointe 
Doctor  in  the  Han-lin  College.  The  family  property  had  all  disappeare 
daring  his  long  absence,  nothing  remaining  but  the  portraitB  c 
his  famous  grand&ther  and  father.  He  himself  was  a  martyr  t 
ill-health;  and  yet  he  remained  a  close  student  almost  to  hia  lai 
days.  His  miscellaneous  writings,  including  an  account  of  his  traveli 
were  published  under  the  title  of  ^  ^  ^ . 
2448  Yeh-m  Hsien  ^#  f^.  A.D.  948-983.  Son  of  Yeh-la  Ttian 
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and  coufin  once  remo?e<I  to  Veh-lfl  Kung,  whom  he  succeeded  in  968 
as  fifth  Emperor  of  the  Liao  dynasty.  In  974  he  sent  a  mission  of 
congratulation   to  the  Hou^e  of  Sung/  but  in  979  and  980  armed 
raids  were  made  upon  the  Sung  territory.  Canonised  as   ^  ^. 
Teh-m  Hong-Ohi  ^  ^  ^^  H^.  Died  A.D.  1101.  Son  ofYeh-la  3449 

■ 

Tsung-chAn,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1055  as  eighth  Emperor  of  the 
Liao  dynasty.  He  cultiTate^l  friendship  with  the  House  of  Sung, 
and  received  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung.  In  1066  the 
dynastic  style  of  Liao  was  resumed  (see  {Yeh'lQ  Lung-hixi),  Canonised 
as   ;| 

Yeh-m  Kong    ^^fj.   Died  A.D.  968.  Son  of  Yeh-la  T«-  2460 
kuang  and  cousin  to  Veh-lQ  Viian,  whom  he  succeeded  in  951  as 
fourth   Emperor  of  the  Liao  ^lynasty.  He  was  kille<l,  while  drunk, 
by  his  cook.  Canonised  as   T^  ^. 

Yeh-m  Lung-hsii  I{{{  :^  |(j|t  ^'  A.D.  972-1031.  Son  of  Yeh-la  2451 
Hsion,  whom  he  succeeded  iu  983  as  sixth  Emperor  of  the  Liao 
dynasty.  Being  only  12  at  his  accession  he  left  the  gOTernment  in 
the  hands  of  his  mother,  who  restored  the  term  ^'Kitan*'  as  the 
dynastic  title  and  by  an  unsuccessful  raid  into  Sung  territory  lost 
some  30,000  tents.  In  986  Ts'ao  Pin  inraded  the  Liao  country, 
but  pusheil  on  too  far  from  his  base  and  was  severely  beaten.  The 
war  continued  with  Tarying  success  until  1005,  when  trading  marts 
were    opened   and   a  subsidy    promised   by  the   Sung  Emperor.    In 

1008  the   young   Emperor   canonised   bis  fi?e   predecessors,  and  in 

1009  he  took  ofer  the  reins  of  gofemment  from  bis  mother,  who 
died  a  month  afterwards.  He  was  a  weak  monarch,  and  in  1012 
lost  half  his  army  in  an  attack  upon  northern  Korea.  Canonised 
as    4{2.  ^. 

Yeh-lii  Ta-shm  IJP  #  :^  :5  <»r  Yeh-ltl  M  ff  (T.  g  |jg ).  2453 

A.D.  1098  —  1135.  A  member  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  Liao 
dyna^tty.    Ho   graduated   in    1114,   and   is  sometimes  called    Yeh-ld 
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jj^  ^  Lin-ya,  from  the  Liao  name  of  the.  Han-lin  College.  He 
followed  Yeh-lii  Ten-hsi  after  the  collapse  of  the  Liao  dynasty, 
but  fearing  for  his  life  at  the  hands  of  that  monarch  he  fled  hj 
night  with  200  horsemen.  Making  his  way  westward  he  gathered 
a  large  force  at  ^  ^  E*o-tan ,  passed  through  the  Ooigoor 
country  and  fought  his  way  to  Samarcand,  where  he  won  a  great 
battle.  After  resting  there  90  days  he  pushed  on  to  Kir  man,  and 
assuming  the  Imperial  title  built  his  capital  at  j^  J^^  ^L  Jf^ 
Hu-ssti-han-to.  Canonised  as  ^  ^,  first  Emperor  of  the  Western 
Liao  dynasty. 
2453  Yeh-m  Te-kuang  ^^^^Died  A.D.  947.  Second  son  of 

Yeh-lCL  Cho-li-chih ,  whom  he  succeeded  in  926.  In  937  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Liao  dynasty^  He  attacked  the  Later  Chins 
when  they  tried  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke  (see  Shih  Ch^ung^kuei), 
and  took  their  capital,  but  was  ultimately  forced  by  Liu  Chih-yOan 
to  retreat.  Canonised  as  "J^  ^ . 
2464  Yeh-m  Tsung-chen   ]^:^^^.  A.D.  1013-1055.   Eighth 

son  of  Teh-lCL  Lung-hsCL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1031  as  seTenth 
Emperor  of  the  Liao  dynasty.  Though  a  weak  debauchee,  he  was 
a  devout  Buddhist  and  appointed  priests  to  the  highest  offices  of 
State.  In  1042,  upon  the  revolt  of  Chao  T^an-hao,  the  annual 
subsidy  agreed  to  in  1005  was  increased;  and  in  1049  —  50  the 
the  Eitan  Tartars  fought  with  some  success  on  behalf  of  the  Sung 
dynasty.  Canonised  as  J^L  ^ . 
2456  Yeh-m  Yen-hsi  ISf^^^jf^.  Died  A.D.  1125.  Grandson  of 
Yoh-1^  Hong-chi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1101  as  ninih  and  last 
Emperor  of  the  Liao  dynasty.  He  was  a  wild  youth,  with  a  gnat 
fondness  for  the  chase.  In  1122  he  was  driven  from  Peking  bj 
the  j^  ^  Ntl-chin  Tartars,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  tbe 
House  of  Sung  in  their  revolt  (see  Akuta),  and  took  refoge  wiA 
his   sons   in   the  mountains  on  his  northern  frontier.    An  attempt 
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was  made  to  keep  the  dynasty  from  collapse;  but  io  1125  Yeh-lfl 
Yen-hsi  was  captured  and  sent  off,  with  the  title  of  j^  |^  ^ , 
to  the  ^  3  ^J  ETer- White  Mountain,  where  he  died.  A  number 
of  the  Kitaus,  known  as  ^  ^,  migrated  westward  and  founded 
the  Western  Liao  tlynaatj  (see  Yeh-lQ  Ta-$hih).  Kuown  in  historj 

Yeh-m  Ttian  ^#|^-  Di<Hl  A.D.  951.  Nephew  of  Yeh-lO  8456 
T6-kuang,  whom  he  succeeded  in  947  as  third  Emperor  of  the 
Liao  dynasty.  His  reign  was  spent  in  hostility  with  the  rulers  of 
China,  and  in  aiding  the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Han  State. 
After  a  short  period  of  power  he  was  murdered  to  make  way  for 
his  cousin.  Canonised  as   ^^  ^. 

Yeh  Lung-U   H  |^  |S   (H.   ff^i^Y  13th  cent.  A.D.  A  natire  2457     < 
of  Chia-hsing  in   Chehkiang,    who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in   1247 
and  rose  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  /f* 
H  >^    lliitory  of  the  Kxtan  Tartars,  which  though  greatly  founded 
on  hearsay  is  still  of  considerable  Talue.  See   Yii'Wtn  Mou^ckao. 

Teh  Ming-shdn  ^^^  (T.   |(  g^).  A.D.   1807-1860.  A  2458 

native  of  Han-yang  in  Hupeh,  who  graduated  as  rhin  shih  in 
1835  and  after  three  years*  serTice  in  the  Han-liu  College  went  as 
Prefect  to  Sbensi.  In  1841  he  was  Judge  in  Vflunan,  and  in  1842 
distill guishe<l  himself  by  keeping  the  Hupeh  rebels  under  Chung 
Jen-chieh  out  of  Kiaugsi.  By  1846  he  had  risen  to  be  Treasurer 
at  Canton,  and  Governor  in  1848.  There  he  earned  considerable 
notoriety  by  his  stringent  measures  against  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels, 
of  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  put  to  death,  first  and  last,  no  fewer 
than  seventy  thousand.  He  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  foreign  trade,  refusing  to  meet  the  British  repretentatives 
at  IIongko*ig,  until  at  length  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrmc  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  and  resulted  in  the  bombardment  and  captdre 
of  Catiton    in    December   1857.   The   Viceroy,  known   to  foreigners 
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as  '^Commissioner  Yeh/'  made  an  attempt  to  escape  in  diBgoise; 
bnt  his  flight  was  somewhat  hindered  by  his  gross  and  bulky  form, 
and  he  was  ignominioosly  captured  by  a  blue-jacket  who  held  on 
stoutly  to  the  great  man's  queue.  He  was  then  placed  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Inflexible  and  sent  away  to  Calcutta,  attended  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Chaloner)  Alabaster  as  interpreter.  There  he  led  a  lisilefls 
life  until  his  death,  not  caring  even  to  read;  for  as  he  himself 
explained,  he  ^'already  knew  by  heart  all  that  there  was  worth 
reading."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Li  Tflan-tu  has  omitted  his 
name  from  his  collection  of  eminent  men  of  the  present  dynasty. 
2469  Yeh  Shih  4^  Jg    (T.  jE  HlJ   and  ^%.   H.   tJc  >ClM.    A.D. 

1150—1223.  A  native  of  Yung-chia  in  Chehkiang,  who  graduated 
second  on  the  list  of  chin  shih  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  defending  Chu  Hsi  on  his  impeachment  by  ;^  ^  Lin  P4ao. 
In  1194  he  took  part  in  the  plot  to  supersede  the  Emperor  Knang 
Tsung,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Ning  Tsung  in  1195  he  was 
associated  with  ^  ^  ^  Chao  Ju-yG  in  the  go?emment.  In  1206 
and  following  years  he  succeeded  in  checking  the  inrading  forces 
of  the  Chin^  Tartars;  and  by  a  system  of  military  settlements  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Yang-tsze  and  Huai  rivers,  the  latter  of  which 
he  fortified  with  a  chain  of  towers  100  miles  long,  he  restored 
confidence  and  induced  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes.  His 
connection  with  Han  Ni-chou  caused  him,  on  the  murder  of  the 
latter  in  1207,  to  be  impeached  and  dismissed  from  office.  Canonised 

Yellow  Emperor,  The.  See  Huang  Ti. 

2460  Yen  An-Ohih  j@  ^  :^ .  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  Magistrate  under 
the  T^ang  dynasty,  noted  for  his  severity.  On  one  occasion  the 
Emperor,  was  giving  a  grand  banquet,  to  last  three  days.  The 
people  however  swarmed  around  in  such  crowds,  and  made  snch 
a  noise,  that  the  musicians  could  not  play.  Constables  rained  blows 
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upon  them  in  Tain;  at  length  the  eonoch  Kao  Li-shih  anggetted 
Yen  An-chih.  When  the  latter  appeared,  he  simply  made  a  mark 
on  the  ground  with  his  hand ,  saying  that  any  one  who  OTerstepped 
that  mark  during  three  days  would  be  put  to  death.  This  had  the 
desired  effect. 

Ten  Chdn-ohMng  g^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.   709 - 785.  k  2461 

native  of  Wan-nien  in  Shensi,  and  descendant  of  Yen  Shih-ku, 
who  graduateil  as  chin  shih  about  730.  He  soon  rose  to  high  oflSce, 
although  much  disliked  by  the  powerful  Yang  Kuo-chung;  and  he 
distinguished  himself,  when  Governor  of  P^ing-yflan  in  Shantung, 
by  joining  his  cousin  Yen  Eao-ch'ing  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  rebel  An  Lu-shan.  After  a  chequered  career,  in  which  he  was 
now  President  of  a  BoanI,  now  banished  to  some  petty  post,  and 
anon  ennobled  as  Duke,  he  was  finally  sent  in  his  old  age  by  Lu 
ChS,  who  owe<l  him  a  grudge,  to  win  over  the  recalcitrant  Li 
Hsi-lieh.  While  on  this  mission,  Li  Hsi-lieh*8  brother  was  put  to 
death  for  his  association  with  Chu  Tz*u*s  revolt;  and  this  act, 
coupled  with  the  approach  of  the  Imperial  troops,  so  enraged  Li 
Hsi-lieh  that  he  forthwith  caused  Yen  to  be  strangled  by  his 
eunuchs.  One  of  Yen's  sons  carried  back  his  father's  body;  and  the 
Emperor,  overwhelme<l  with  sorrow,  not  only  appointed  the  dead 
man  to  high  posthumous  rank ,  but  even  suspende<l  all  Court  functions 
for  five  days.  Yen*s  character  was  firm  and  uncompromising.  *^Sa?e 
in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  no  thought  ever  budded  within 
his  mind.**  A  story  is  told  that  when  acting  as  Censor  in  Shansi 
he  set  at  liberty  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  unjustly 
confined;  whereupon  rain,  which  had  been  long  prayed  for  in  vain, 
fell  upon  the  parched  fields.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^^  j^  ^ 
il^, .  and  was  also  celehrat<Mi  as  a  calligraphist.  Canonised  as  "^  J^ . 
Ten  Chi  )j«i^^*.  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  concubine  of  Duke  W«n  of  2482 
the  Cheng  State,  who  dreamt  that  an  angel  gave  her  an  epidendrum 
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flower  (sigDifying  rule)  which  was  to  be  her  son.  Shortly  afkerwardB 
the  Duke  himself  gave  her  such  a  flower,  and  she  bore  him  a  child 
who  became  Duke   ^   Mu  and  was  uamed    |^    Epidendram  from 
the  circumstance. 
Y\       2463  TenChih-fui  M^^    (T-    "ft)    ^D.  531-595.    A  natire 

of  Lin-i  in  Shantung,  who  rose  to  high  oflSice  under  the  first  Emperor 
of  the  Northern  Ch4  dynasty  and  continued  in  active  service  until 
the  early  years  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  He  published  a  collection  of  essays, 
a  work  on  the  education  of  a  family  entitled  ||§  ^  ^  ^|| ,  and 
also  the  ^  jf^  and  the  ^  f§.  -^  ^,  two  philological  treatises, 
besides  aiding  Lu  Fa-yen  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work. 
2164  Yen  Ching-ming  ^  ^  ^.  A.D.  1816-1892.  A  native  of  the 
^  Chao  District  in  Shensi,  who  graduated  as  chin  ehih  in  1851 
and  entered  the  Han-lin  College.  Herose  to  be  Oovernor  of  Shantung, 
and  in  1877  was  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner  to  visit  the 
famine-stricken  districts  of  Shansi.  In  1882  he  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  exposed  the  scandalous  jobbery  connected 
with  the  supply  of  copper  from  Yunnan.  Two  yeftrs  later  he  joined 
the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  and  in  January  1886  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Secretary.  His  health  breaking  down  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  1888, 
receiving  the  title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent. 
2465  Yen  Hui  |i  0  (T.  -y-  )]^ ).  B.C.  514  -  483.  The  favourite 
disciple  of  Confucius,  and  the  son  of  |^  ff^  |^  Yen  Wu-yn  who 
had  also  sat  under  the  Master.  He  used  to  listen  with  what  appeared 
to  be  stolid  indifference  to  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  but  then  he 
would  go  away  and  strive  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  he 
had  learnt.  The  historian ,' Ssti-ma  Ch^ien,  attributes  his  splendid 
reputation  chiefly  to  his  close  connection  with  the  Sage,  likening 
him  quaintly  to  a  fly  which  travels  far  and  fast  by  clinging  to  the 
tail  of  a  courser.  At  twenty-nine  his  hair  turned  grey.  Under  the 
T^ang  dynasty  he  was  ennobled   &s   ^  Pl  ^  *  And  in    1330   he 
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received  the  title  of  ^  £ «  by  which  he  is  still  known.  His  tablet 
stands  in  the  Confucian  Temple  along  with  those  of  Mencius,  TsAng 
Ts^an,  and  K'ung  Chi,  the  Four  Associates  of  the  Blaster. 
Yen  Jo-chfl  ^  ^ff^  (T.   ^  ^.  H.   {$  ^).  AD.  1636-  8466 
1704.  A  native  of  T'ai-ydan  in  Shansif  who  distinguished  himself 
as  a  bold  critic  of  the  .Sung  school  of  Confucian  interpretation.  He 
also  devoted  considerable  time  and  labour  to  impugning  the  authenticity 
of  much  in  the  Canon  of  History.  He  wrote  on  the  topography  and 
biography   of  the  Classics,  poems,  an  appendix  to  the    Q  ^  |(|; 
of  Ku  Chiang,  and  other  critical  works.  He  never  held  oflSce,  but 
at  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  invited  to  Court  and  was  received 
with  great  honours. 

Ten  Eao-oh*ing  |gi  ^  #|l  (T.  g^  H ).  A.D.  692  -  756.  A  native  2467 
of  Wan-nien  in  Shensi,  who  in  consequence  of  his  father*8  senricee 
receiveil  an  official  post.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  An  Lu*shan 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  ^  ^|  Ch^ang-shan  in  Chihli,  and 
when  his  patron  rebelled  ho  was  pressed  to  join  in  the  rising.  But 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  Imperial  cause,  and  in  concert 
with  his  cousin  Yen  ChAu-ch'ing  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the 
rebel  troops.  At  length  he  was  besiegetl  by  An  Lu-shan*s  lieutenant, 
Sbih  SsQ-ming,  and  when  fooil  and  water  failed  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Yet  although  a  little  son  was  butchere<l  before  his 
eyes,  he  refuseti  to  give  up  his  allegiance;  and  when  he  was  taken 
before  An  Lu-shan  he  retorted  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  asked 
who  it  was  that  had  raised  his  captor  from  the  position  of  a  Turkic 
shepherd  to  rank  and  power.  In  his  fury  An  Lu-shan  caused  him 
to  be  tied  to  a  post  and  pieces  of  his  flesh  to  be  cut  off  and  thmsl 
into  his  mouth.  Still  he  would  not  yield,  contipuing  to  curse  the 
rebels  until  finally  they  cut  out  his  tongue.  Cunouise<l  as   J^  ||[ . 

Ten  Kuang  SSi^t  ('^  ^^^^  f"«"<l  i"  7<^^^l>  ^^  ^'^^  Emperor  2468 
Kuuug  \Vu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  When  the  latter  came  to  the  throne 
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in  A.D.  25,  he  sent  to  summon  Yen  Euang  to  Court;  but  Yei 
Euang  preferred  a  life  in  the  country,  devoted  to  fishing  and  agricpltare 
On  one  occasion  when  the  old  friends  met,  the  Emperor  insistec 
on  their  sleeping  together;  and  during  the  night  Yen  Euang  pu1 
his  foot  on  his  Majesty's  stomach.  Next  morning  the  Grand  Astrologei 
reported  that  a  strange  star  had  been  seen  occupying  the  Imperial 
place;  at  which  the  Emperor  laughed  and  said,  *^It's  only  my  old 
friend  Yen  Tzti-ling,  with  whom  I  was  sleeping  last  night.**  ' 

2469  Yen  Li-pen  ^  jt  2|J.  7th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Ch'ang-an, 
who  rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Works.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  painter,  having  been  employed  by  the  second  Emperor 
of  the  T^ang  dynasty  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  eighteen  scholarB 
who  founded  the  college  popularly  known  as  j^  |^  Abode  of  the 
Blest.  Canonised  as    ^  ^  • 

2470  Yen  Po  m  "fj^.  Son  of  the  legendary  Emperor  known  as  ^ 
^  ^  Eao  Hsin  Shih ,  B.C.  2436 ,  and  Minister  of  Fire  under 
the  Emperor  Yao. 

2471  Yen  Shih  ^  |^ .  10th  cent.  B.C.  An  artificer  who  was  presented 
to  Mu  Wang  of  the  Chou  dynasty  when  that  Prince  was  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  and  offered  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  skill.  On 
the  following  day  he  arrived,  followed  by  an  automaton  which  could 
sing  and  dance.  During  the  perfDrmance  the  automaton  began  to 
wink  at  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  whereupon  Mu  Wang  would  have 
put  Yen  Shih  to  death;  but  the  latter  immediately  cut  open  the 
figure,  and  showed  that  it  was  made  of  nothing  but  wood,  paint,  etc* 

2472  Yen  Shlh-ku  H  0j|t  lif  (T.  fg).  A.D.  579-645.  A  natiTe  of 
Wan-nien  in  Shensi,  who  distinguished  himself  in  early  youth  by 
his  devotion  to  books,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  ^  j|||  Li  Kang 
received  an  appointment  in  the  public  service.  His  compositions 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Hsieh  Tao-hing,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  his  grandfather,  Yen  Chih-t'ui;  and  the  former  used  to.  go  OTer 
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them  wiih  him,  making  suggeations  for  improTement.  But  in  the 
collapse  of  the  Sni  dynaaty  he  lost  his  post,  and  was  forced  to 
return  to  Ch*ang-an  and  support  himself  by  teaching.  He  receired 
however  a  fresh  appointment  under  the  first  Emperor  of  the  'Pang 
dynasty,  and  under  the  second  was  promoted  to  high  oflBce  and 
ennobled  as  Baron.  He  was  then  employed  upon  a  recension  of  the 
Classics,  and  also  upon  a  now  and  annotated  edition  of  the  JBistorg 
of  the  Han  Dynasty^  for  which  purpose  he  was  installed  as  keeper 
of  the  Imperial  Library;  but  his  exegesis  in  the  former  case  caused 
dissatisfaction,  and  he  was  ordered  to  a  provincial  post  Although 
nominally  re-instated  before  this  degradation  took  effect,  his  ambition 
was  so  far  wounded  that  he  ceased  to  be  the  same  man.  He  lived 
henceforth  a  retired  and  simple  life,  his  patent  of  nobility  being 
raise<l  to  Viscount.  In  645  he  accompanied  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Liao  Tartars,  and  died  on  the  road.  Canonised  ai  ||^. 
Yen  Shu  §^10^  (T.  Pi  ^Y  A.D.  984-1046.  A  native  of  Un-  247S 
ch^uan  in  Eiangsi,  who  at  seven  years  of  age  was  already  able  to 
compose.  In  .1004  he  was  reported  to  the  Throne  as  a  **Divine  Boy,'* 
and  his  Majesty  caused  him  to  compete  against  over  a  thousand 
chin  thih.  He  came  out  of  the  ordeal  triumphantly,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree.  After  a  somewhat  chequered  career  in  the 
public  service  he  died  as  President  of  the  Board  of  War  and  Grand 
Secretary.  Author  of  some  fine  poetry.  Canonised  ^^  JCJJ^' 
Yen  Shu  TmCk  f^Jj^^^  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  man  of  the  Lu  2474 
State,  who  lived  alone.  One  night,  a  neighbour*s  house  was  blown 
down,  and  a  girl  took  refuge  with  him.  Accordingly  he  sat  up 
until  dawn,  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  bis  hand. 

Yen  Sung  j^  K  (T.  |^  4^ )-   ^^  ^'^'  ^^^^-  ^  °^^^^  ^'  ^^ 

^  'M.  ^^^'^  in  Kiangsi,  who  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1505  and 
rose  by  1528  to  be  President  of  the  Boards  of  Rites  and  Civil 
Office  at  Nanking.  He  quarrelle<l  with  Hsia  Yen  over  the  revision 
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of  the  History  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  and  soon  succeeded  in  displaciDg 
him.   Later  on   Hsia   Yen  was  restored  to  favour  and  made   ose  of 
'  his  position  to  bring  grave  charges  against  j^  j^  ^  Yen  Shih-fan , 
the  one-eyed,  bull-necked  son   of  his  rival,  subsequently  executed 
and  commonly  known  as   ^  ^ .  Father  and  son  saved  themselves 
by  an  abject  appeal  for  mercy,  and  before  very  long,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  former,  Hsia  Yen  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  Then  followed  a  period  of  power,  the  scandalous  abuse 
of  which   caused  Yen  Sung  to   be  known  as  the  chief  of  the  Six 
Wicked   Ministers  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Finally  even  the  Emperor 
wearied   of  him,  and  in   1562,   at  the  instance  of  Hs^  Chieh,  he 
was  dismissed  and  his  property  confiscated.  It  was  popularly  asserted 
that  the  Emperor  sent  him  a  handsome  silver  bowl  with  which  to 
go  about  and  collect  alms,  but  that  no  one  would  either  give  him 
anything    or    venture    to    purchase  the  bowl,  so  that  he  died   of 
starvation  while  still  in  the  possession  of  wealth. 

2476  Yen  Tsun  j^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  A.D.  A  native 
of  Lin-chiung  in  Sstich*uan,  who  followed  the  trade  of  astrologer 
and  fortune-teller  at  Ch^ing-tu.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  400  cash  he 
would  shut  up  shop  and  devote  himself  to  the  Canon  of  Changes.  For 
a  time  the  celebrated  philosopher  Yang  Hsiung  studied  under  him.  A 
wealthy  man  of  the  neighbourhood  ofiered  him  money  with  a  view 
to  an  official  career;  but  Yen  Tsun  declined,  saying,  '^Material  wealth 
means  intellectual  poverty;  for  my  soul  to  live,  my  body  must  die.** 

2477  Yen  Tun-fa  ^^^  (T.  ^^).  Died  A.D.  1140.  Great 
grandson  of  Yen  Shu.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih^  and  rose  to  be 
a  Supervising  Censor.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  peace 
proposals  of  Chin  Kuei.  The  latter  sent  a  hint  to  him  that  he 
would  do  well  to  be  less  virulent;  but  Yen  replied,  ''Ginger  and 
cinnamon  get  hotter  with  age.'*  However  ultimately  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  apply  for  a  provincial  post. 
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Ten  Tsti  |Bl  "T*  -  ^"®  ^^  ^^®  ^*  ^examples  of  filial  piety,  said  to  2478 
haTe  lived  under  the  Chou  dynasty.  When  hia  parents  wished  for 
some  doe*8  milk,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  deerskin,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  mix  with  a  herd  of  deer  and  obtain  the  desired  draught. 
Yen  Wu  jg  ji^  (T.  ^  j8|).  A.D.  726-765.  A  native  of  Hua-  «*» 
yin  in  Shensi,  who  as  a  child  of  eight  killed  his  father's  favoarite 
concubine  by  hitting  her  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  hammer  while 
asleep.  His  father  thought  he  did  it  in  play;  but  Yen  Wu  declared 
that  **a  high  oflBcial  ought  not  to  show  favour  to  a  concubine  and 
put  to  shame  the  mother  of  his  son.*'  In  756  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Hsflan  Tsung  in  his  flight  to  Ssttch'uan,  and  subsequently 
held  many  high  posts.  For  making  a  road  to  the  Imperial  mausolea, 
while  acting  as  Governor  in  the  capital,  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke. 
He  acted  as  patron  to  Tu  Fu,  the  poet,  whom  from  pure  eccen- 
tricity of  character  he  several  times  threatened  to  kill;  and  he  was 
also  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Yflan  Tsai. 

Ten  Yen  ^  f^  (T.  ^  |j^).  Born  about  B.C.  510.  One  of  the  848* 
disciples  of  Confucius.  He  enterM  public  life  and  became  Governor 
of  Wu-ch^^ng  in  modern  Shantung,  where  he  tried  to  re-organise 
society  by  instructing  the  people  in  music  and  ceremonial.  Under 
the  T*ang  dynasty  he  was  ennobled  as  ^  ^ ,  and  under  the 
Sung  dynasty  as  /)"  Q^^  ^  •  His  tablet  stands  in  the  Confucian 
Temple  among  the  ^Twelve  Wise  Men." 

Ten  Ten-ohih  ^ig:t  C^-  ^  ^)*  A.D.  384-456.  A  native  2481 
of  Lin-i  in  modern  Shantung.  Left  an  orphan  in  early  youth,  with 
scant  means  of  subsistence,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  soon 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  an  essay-writer  and  a  poet  (see 
Hfieh  LitHj^yiln),  He  held  various  high  appointments  under  the  first 
four  Emperors  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  but  his  sharp  tongue  and  an 
over-fondness  for  wine  were  always  landing  him  in  trouble.  Hart 
at  the  promotion  of  others  over  his  head ,  he  conducted  himself  in 
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such   a  way  that   he  was  ordered   to   Ynug-chia  in    Chehkiang  as 
Governor;  whereupon  he  produced  his  famous  lampoon,  entitled  £ 
^  ^ .  This  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  persons  attacked ;  bowever 
the  Emperor  W£n  Ti  shielded  him  from  any  serious  conseqaences. 
This  Emperor  was  always  sending  for  Yen  to  come  to  Court,  bat 
he   was  generally  too  drunk  to  attend.  On  one  occasion,   when  be 
was  sufficiently   sober,  his   Majesty  was  questioning  him   as  to  the 
talents    of   his    four   sons.   '^The   eldest,    named    j^    Ch'flan/*    he 
replied,  **has  inherited  my  handwriting;  the  second,    2^J    Ts^^,  my 
style;    the   third,   jj^   Huan,   my   sense  of  duty;   and   the   fourth, 
Tao,  my  love  for  wine."  "And  which  of  them,"  enquired  the 
f)mperor,   **has  got  your  wildness?"  "Ah,"  replied  Yen,  "not  one 
of  them   equals   me  in  that."  He  was  actually  known  as 
Wild  Yen,   chiefly   from  his  habit  of  speaking  too  unguardedly  on 
all  subjects.  In  454  be  became  a  Director  of  the  Imperial  Banqueting 
Court,  and  at  his  death  was  canonised  ^   ^  '^• 

2482  Yen  Yen-nien  H  ^  >^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  B.C.  58.  A  natire 

of  fC  ^Ep  Hsia-p*ei  in  Eiangsu,  and  son  of  a  Minister  of  State. 
He  studied  law,  and  became  a  Censor.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Hstlan^  Ti  in  B.C.  73  he  denounced  the  treasonable  designs 
of  the  Minister  T4en  Yen-nien ,  and  when  his  complaint  was  dismissed 
he  placarded  the  palace  gates.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  fled  and  lay  in  hiding  until  a  general  pardon.  He  was  then 
appointed  M^^trate  at  P^ng-ling  in  Shensi,  but  was  cashiered  for 
putting  innocent  people  to  death.  After  serring  with  success  against 
the  Tibetan  tribes  of  the  west  he  was  appointed  (}o?ernor  of  |^  j||[ 
Gho-chtln  in  Chihli,  and  then  of  Honan,  where  his  short  stature  and 
ferocious  disposition  gained  him  the  nickname  of  ^  ^j^  the  Butcher. 
It  was  eaid  that  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  prison  reached  to  a 
distance  of  se?eral  It.  He  was  ultimately  executed  on  the  accusation 
of  an  official  who  committed  suicide  to  call  attention  to  his  wrongs. 
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Yen  Ylng  ^^  (T.  ^  # ).  Died  B.C.  493.  An  official  of  348S 
the  Ch4  State,  noted  for  his  thrifty  habits  of  life.  At  meals,  he 
would  not  eat  of  two  kinds  of  meat,  neither  would  he  allow  his 
womenfolk  to  wear  silk.  A  small  shoulder  of  pork  sufficed  for  his 
ancestral  sacrifices,  and  one  fox-skin  robe  lasted  him  for  thirty 
years.  He  is  credited  with  the  following  ruse,  by  which  he  got  rid 
of  the  three  rival  Ministers  who  stood  most  in  the  way  of  his  own 
advancement.  He  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Ch^i  to  offer  two  peaches 
to  those  of  his  counsellors  who  should  show  that  they  had  the  best 
claims.  At  first  only  two  of  the  rivals  came  forward,  and  each 
received  and  ate  one  of  the  coveted  peaches.  Then  the  third  rival 
presented  himself  and  soon  prove<l  that  his  merits  were  really  greater, 
whereupon  the  two  slew  themselves  from  mortification.  The  survivor, 
indignant  that  such  men  should  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  peaches,  promptly  committed  suicide. 

Yesun  Timor  {^  -]$  |£  tK  ^l-  ^-D-  1293-1328.  Nephew  of  8484 
Timur  Khan.  He  was  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1323,  by  the 
conspirators  who  slew  Sotpala,  as  the  sixth  Emperor  of  the  Tflan 
dynasty;  but  directly  he  felt  his  position  secure  he  put  to  death 
the  ringleaders  and  banished  others  to  the  frontier.  His  reign  was 
marke<l  by  famine,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  constant  plagues 
of  locusts.  He  was  as  ardent  a  Buddhist  as  his  predecessors,  and 
gave  grants  of  land  to  temples;  however  he  forbade  Central  Asian 
priests  to  use  the  courier-horses,  a  practice  which  had  caused  much 
injury  to  the  administration  and  hardship  to  the  people.  He  was 
not   canouisetl,  but  is  known  in  history  from  his  year-title  as    ^ 

Yin  Chi-fu    ^  '^  "^ .    9th   cent.    B.C.   A    military   commander  2485 
under  king  Hsflan^  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  Having  married  a  second 
wife,  at  her  instigation  he  turned  his  son  Yin  ^^  ^   Po^ch4  out 
of  doors.   The  son   wandered   about  the  mountains,  giving  vent  to 
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his  sorrow  in  a  poem  called  *'Over  the  Hoar-frost,"  until  one  day 
his  lamentations  reached  the  ear  of  the  king  who  was  out  hunt- 
ing with  Yin  Chi-fu.  'That  is  the  lament  of  some  filial  heart/* 
said  the  monarch;  but  when  Yin  Ghi-fn  sent  to  recall  his 
son,  the  latter  had  already  been  changed  into  a  goatsucker.  There- 
upon he  put  the  wife  to  death.  Two  of  the  Odes  are  attributed 
to  his  pen. 

2486  Yin  Chi-lun  ^^^.  A.D.  946-996.  A  native  of  }^  ^ 
Ling-i  in  Honan,  who  rose  under  the  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  to  high  military  command.  He  inflicted  a  great  defeat 
on  the  Eitan  Tartars  at  the  Hstl  river,  and  was  much  dreaded  by 
them,   being  known   from   his  dark  complexion  as  the    ^1^  ^j  -Ir 
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^  Black-faced  Prince  (see  Wang  Te^yung).  In  994,  when  Li 
Ghi-lung  was  sent  to  punish  the  wild  tribes  of  Eansuh ,  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Ho-hsi.  Two  years  later  he  was 
recalled  to  the  capital,  but  died  on  the  way. 

2487  Yin-chi-shan  :^  i^  #  (T.  jc-^.E.  g|lil).  A.D.  1696- 

1771.  A  Manchu  of  the  Bordered  Yellow  Banner,  who  graduated 
as  chin  shih  in  1723  and  held  office  for  one  term  as  Viceroy  of 
Yfln-Kuei,  for  three  terms  as  Viceroy  of  Shen-Ean,  and  for  four 
terms  as  Viceroy  at  Nanking.  He  e£Fected  several  important  ad- 
ministrative changes,  such  as  stationing  a  Taot'ai  at  Shanghai  and 
the  Judge  at  Soochow  in  1729,  uniting  Euangsi  under  one  Viceroyalty 
with  Euangtung  in  1733,  and  giving  Sstlch'uan  a  separate  Viceroy 
in  1749.  His  power  of  work  was  prodigious,  and  he  was  always 
entrusted  with  cases  which  had  puzzled  all  other  Ministers.  In  the 
Two  Eiang,  where  he  spent  some  thirty  years  altogether,  he  was 
immensely  popular,  owing  in  great  measure  to  his  habit  of  consnliii^ 
hia  subordinates  on  all  local  questions,  and  to  his  care  in  judicial 
matters.  From  1764  he  was  a  Grand  Secretary,  besides  holding 
other   high   posts.   He  was  ranked  by  the  Emperor  Ch4en    Lui^ 
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among   his    £  ^  ^    Five  Administrators.  Canonised  as    ^Aj^i 
and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies. 

Yin  Chu  ^  j^  (T.  0||j:@).  A.D.  1001-1046.  A  natife  of  2488 
Honan,  famous  like  his  brother  Yin  ^  Ydan  (T.  -^  ^)i  for 
profound  classical  learning.  He  graduated  aa  chin  shih^  and  after 
some  service  in  the  profinces  was  called  to  the  Superrisorate  of 
Instruction.  His  defence  of  Fan  Chung-yen  in?ol?ed  him  in  disgrace, 
and  he  shared  later  in  the  failure  of  Han  Ch*i  against  ('hao  Yflan- 
hao.  He  was  disgraced  in  1045  for  roiaapplication  of  public  moneys. 
Yin  Hao  j|i^  j^  (T.  «^  ^^ ).  Died  A.D.  356.  A  uati? e  of  ^  ^  8489 
Ch'ang-p'iug  in  Honan,  who  rose  to  high  military  command.  He 
became  however  an  object  of  distrust  to  Huan  W£n;  and  when  he 
failed  to  grapple  with  the  rebellion  of  Yao  Hsiang,  Huan  WAn 
impeached  him  for  incompetence,  and  he  was  cashiered.  He  took 
his  punishment  without  complaint,  except  that  he  spent  his  days 
in  writing  with  his  finger  in  the  air  the  four  words  |]{{j  |]{{j  ^ 
^  Oh!  Oh!  strange  business!  Later  on  he  received  from  Huan  WAn 
the  offer  of  an  appointment,  which  at  first  he  was  inclined  to 
accept;  however  after  much  shilly-shallying  he  finally  sent  back  a 
blank  envelope,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  official  career.  See 
Ku   VOeh'chih. 

Yin  Hsi  ^  § .  An  official  at  the  j^  ^  Han-ku  pass  in  Honan,  2490 
who  one  day  noticed  the  approach  of  a  purple  vapour.  He  immediately 
recognisetl  the  advent  of  some  divine  being;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Lao   TzQ   arrived  on  his  way  to  the  west,  and  handed  to  him  the 
text  of  the   Tao   Te  Ching.  Sometimes  called    88  ^  -T*  ' 
Yin  Hsien    ^  J^ .  1st  cent.  B.C.  An  official  of  the  Han  dynasty,  2491 
who  rose  under  the  Emperor  Ch'dug  Ti  to  be  Grand  Historiographer. 
He  assisted  Liu   Hsin  in  revising  the  Classics,  especially  the  Spring 
and    Autumn    Annals   and    Tso-ch'iu    Ming*s  commentary.    He   also 
classifieil  the  books  which  the  Emperor  caused  to  be  brought  together 

60 
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from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Ib  said  to  have  been  also  distingaished 
as  a  physician. 

2492  Yin  Hsien  j^  ^  (T.  -^  ^).  3rd  and  4th  cent.  A.D.  Father 
of  Yin  Hao,  and  Oovernor  of  Yii-chaQg  in  Eiangsi.  He  used  to 
throw  all  the  letters  he  wrote  into  the  river,  saying,  ^^I  mast  take 
my  chance  whether  they  sink  or  swim.  It  is  not  my  place  to  be 
a  postman.'* 

2493  Yin  Hua-hfling  ^itff  ('^^   ^IfH)-   ^^   ^-^'    ^'^^^'   ^ 

military  officer  daring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  E'ang  Hai,  who 
distinguished  himself,  in  the  relief  of  the  great  Eansnh  and  Shensi 
famine  of  1687  —  1692,  and  in  the  war  against  theOelots,  1696—7. 

2494  Yin  Hni-i  3*  ^  —  (T.  JC  ^.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1690—1748. 
A  native  of  |^  ^  Po-yeh  in  Ghihli,  who  graduated  in  1723  and 
rose  by  1744  to  be  Governor  of  Honan.  He  was  appointed  Vice 
President  of  a  Board,  but  died  before  the  news  reached  him.  He 
wrote  the  Topography  of  Yang-chou,  and  the  ^  ^  £  §f^  i 
^&  3C  ^S.  ^^TTOTB  for  Sovereigns^  Mtnietere^  Scholara^  and  Wommt^ 
besides  various  works  on  the  Classics,  a  collection  of  poems,  and 
a  biography  of  his  mother.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
zeal  in  advancing  the  teachings  of  Ghu  Hsi  and  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  education. 

m6  Yin  Shun  m^j,$  (T.  ^  ^  and  ^%.  H.  ^dfl).  A.D. 
1071  —  1142.  A  native  of  Lo-yang  in  Honan.  He  studied  under 
Ch'6ng  I,  but  declined  to  compete  for  the  chU  jen  degree  because 
the  subject  chosen  for  essay  had  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  offi- 
cials during  the  period  1086—1094.  He  therefore  devoted  his  life 
to  study  and  teaching,  in  spite  of  an  Imperial  summons  to  the 
capital  in  1126.  In  1127  the  Tartars  took  Lo-yang;  his  wife  and 
one  child  were  killed,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  He  . 
is  actually  said  to  have  been  killed  and  to  have  come  to  Itfe 
again.  On  being  pressed  to  take  service  with  lia  T(l  he  fled  to 
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Ssttch^aan  where  he  remained  until  1136,  at  length  consenting  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  Imperial  gOTemmeni.  But  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by  Ch'in  Kuei  and  practically 
took  very  little  part  in  the  administration,  retiring  altogether  in 
1140.  He  was  the  author  of  the  |^^)|^i  ^^  exegetical  work 
on  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  and  of  other  miscellaneous  writings. 
He  was  canonised  as  ^,  and  in  1724  his  tablet  was  placed  in 
the  Confucian  Temple. 

Yin  Ti.  See  Liu  Chih-ytUtn. 

Yin  TBii-ch'un  |^  ^  ^  (T.  i^J  ^)-  Died  A.D.  551.  A  native  2496 
of  ^  JH^  Eu-tsang  in  Kansuh,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the 
Emperor  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynasty.  He  was  extremely  dirty, 
and  would  only  wash  his  feet  once  every  few  years,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  so  much  property.  Dispatched  to 
oppose  Hou  Ching,  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  he  attributed 
to  having  twice  washeil  his  feet  not  long  before. 

Ying  Pu  ^  ^.  Died  B.C.  196.  A  miliUry  adventurer,  who  in  8497 
early  life  ha4l  been  brandetl  upon  the  face  for  some  crime,  and 
was  known  in  consequence  as  ||^  ^  ChSng  EHi.  He  was  sent 
with  other  criminals  to  work  at  the  mausoleum  of  the  First  Emperor, 
where  he  made  friends  with  all  the  bold  spirits  of  the  place,  and 
in  B.C.  209  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  He  then  turned  bandil 
and  joined  Ch'^n  ShSng,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  afterwards 
8erve<l  under  Hsiaug  Liang  and  Hsiang  Chi,  the  latter  of  whom 
ennoble<l  him  as  Prince.  Later  on,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  House  of  Han;  but  ere  long  he  became  involved  in  seditious 
movements,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Ying  Shao    ^^   (T.    #  ^).   Dial   A.D.?   105.   A  native  of 

¥    Ju-iiaii    in    Honan,    who  distinguishetl  himself  by  hin  learning  and 

was    appointed    in    189    to    be  (Governor    of    ^  |JL|    T*ai-shan   in 

Shantung.   There  he  got  into  trouble  over  the   murder  of  a  high 
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official  within  his  territory,  and  fled  to  Yflan  Shao  who  readily 
ga?e  him  an  appointment.  He  defoted  himself  chiefly  to  r^^lating 
popular  manners  and  customs,  arranging  the  ceremonial  of  Court 
functions,  and  fixing  the  grades  of  official  rank.  Author  of  the 
JSL  "^  S  i^  ^  ^°  which  he  treats  of  the  above  subjects. 

Ying  Tsung.  See  (Sung)  Chao  Shu;  (Ming)  dm  Ch'i-ohen. 

2499  Ying  Yang  jg  ^  (T.  ^3^).  Died  A.D.  236.  A  naidye  of 
Ju-nan ,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet  and  became  a  Iftinister 
under  Ts^ao  Ts'ao.  His  advancement  in  life  had  been  checked  by 
the  rebellion  of  Tung  Gho,  a  theme  which  he  dwelt  upon  in  his 
poem  entitled  ^^  l^>  which  may  be  interpreted  as  ^'regret  that  a 
Bucephalus  should  stand  idle.*'  See  HsU  Kan. 

Ying-yang  Wang.  See  Liu  I-fii. 

2500  Yo  Chung-ch'i  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ;^  ||.  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1686- 
1754.  A  native  of  [^  ;^|c  Lin-t'ao  in  Eansuh,  who  was  a  soldier 
from  his  early  youth.  In  1719—20  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
expedition  into  Tibet,  and  from  that  time  to  1732  was  almost 
always  engaged  in  warfare,  first  as  Commander-in-chief  in  SsQch^uan 
and  in  Eansuh,  and  later  on  as  Viceroy  of  the  two  western  provinces. 
In  1724  he  was  ennobled  as  Duke  for  his  expedition  to  Turkestan, 
on  which  occasion  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ^  J|^  Sang-lo  Sea. 
In  1732  he  was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  sentenced  to  death  for  mis- 
management, and  was  actually  imprisoned  until  1737,  when  he  retired 
and  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  near  Chafing- tu  in  Ssfich'uan. 
A  serious  rising  in  Ghin-ch'uan  in  1748  led  to  his  re-appointment 
as  C!ommander-in-chief  in  Ssdch'uan,  and  on  its  suppression  he 
received  many  marks  of  fAvour,  his  portrait  being  painted  by  a 
foreign  artist  at  the  Ciourt  of  Ch'ien  Lung.  After  three  more 
years  of  border  warfare,  he  died  while  on  his  way  to  fight  the 
rebels  of  ^  ]^  Tien-chiang  in  Ssiich^uan.  Author  of  two  ooUac* 
tions    of  songs,    entitled    ||@^    and    ^B^^^*    Canonised 
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^  S  HA  *  and  included  in  the  Temple  of  Worthies.  See  Chao^huu 
YoFei  ^^  (T.  |gj$^).  A.D.  1103-1141.  A  nati? e  of  ^  2601 
f^  T'aug-yin  in  Honan.  At  his  birth  a  huge  bird  Jleto  ofer  the 
house  and  screamed;  hence  his  personal  name.  His  father  went 
without  food  in  order  to  feed  the  hungry;  and  if  any  one  encroached 
upon  his  land,  he  would  cut  off  the  piece  and  present  it  to 
him.  Yo  Fei  himself  was  a  quiet  lad,  of  few  words;  he  ditided  the 
hours  of  his  youth  between  practising  athletic  exercises  and  reading 
the  Tso  Chuan  and  Sun  Wu*s  Art  of  War.  He  studied  archery  under 
^  ^  Ghou  Tung,  and  could  draw  a  bow  of  three  hundred  catties 
and  a  crossbow  of  eight  piculs.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Tartar 
troubles,  he  raised  a  troop  of  fife  hundred  horsemen,  and  defeated  a 
force  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  under  the  J[]  7)£  Wu*shu 
(chieftain),  explained  by  some  to  be  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Tartars. 
He  then  served  as  lieutenant  under  ^  "^  Chang  Chfln,  and  for 
his  services  iu  inducing  a  formidable  leader  of  brigands  to  submit 
to  Imperial  authority  was  rai8e<l  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  the 
following  years  he  recovered  a  large  extent  of  territory  from  the 
hands  of  various  insurgent  leaders,  and  in  1136  sought  permission 
to  make  au  attempt  upon  the  Chinese  provinces  then  held  by  the 
Tartar  invaders,  but  at  the  a<lvice  of  ChSn  Kuei  the  Imperial  sanction 
was  withheld.  Finding  Yo  Fei*s  patriotic  devotion  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  peace  negotiations  upon  which  he  was  bent,  Chin 
Euei  at  length  procured  his  degradation,  and  shortly  afterwards 
concocted  an  accusation  of  treasonable  intentions  against  him  and 
his  son  Yo  ^  Ydn.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Yo  Fei  bared  his 
back  and  showed  the  characters  ^  J^  $||  H  Loyal  to  the  last 
imprinted  thereon,  both  were  committed  to  prison.  They  had  not 
been  two  months  in  confinement  when  Chin  Kuei  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  enemy.  He  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  an  order 
for    the    execution    of  Yo  Fei,   which   was   forthwith  carried   into 
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effect;  whereupon  lie  immediately  reported  that  Yo  Fei  bad  died 
in  prison.  This  act  has  been  attended  by  the  undying  execration 
of  historians  and  of  the  Chinese  people,  by  whom  the  name  of 
Cb4n  Euei  is  now  popularly  used  for  a  spittoon.  Yo  Fei  was  a 
filial  son,  and  for  three  days  after  the  death  of  his  mother  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink.  He  kept  no  concubines.  To  some  one  who 
asked  him  when  peace  would  prevail  in  the  empire,  he  replied, 
**When  civil  ofBcials  are  no  longer  greedy  of  money,  and  military 
officials  no  longer  fear  death."  His  soldiers  were  so  well  disciplined 
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that  even  if  taken  by  surprise  there  was  never  the  slightest  panic. 
Hence  the  saying:  **'Tis  easy  to  move  a  mountain,  but  difficult  to 
move  the  soldiers  of  Yo  Fei."  In  1162  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Tsung 
restored  his  honours,  and  gave  proper  burial  to  his  remains.  A 
shrine  was  put  up  to  his  memory,  and  he  was  designated  J^  ^ 
the  Loyal  Hero.  In  1179  he  was  canonised  as   ]^^* 

2502  Yo  I  H  ^.  3rd  cent.  B.C.  An  official  of  the  Wei  State,  who 
on  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Yen  State  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  latter,  and  by  organising  a  confederacy  of  several 
other  States,*  enabled  the  Yen  State  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  Ch4  State.  For  this  he  was  ennobled  as  Prince;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Yen,  fearing  the  enmity  of  the  late 
Heir  Apparent,  he  fled  to  the  Chao  State  where  he  was  also  ennobled 
as  Prince  and  where  he  ultimately  died. 

2503  Yo  Kuang  H  ^  (T.  ^  $| ).  Died  A.D.  304.  A  native  of 
yj|  ^  Yd-yang,  who  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  Patronised 
by  Wang  Jung  and  Chia  Cheung  he  entered  upon  an  official  career, 
and  by  297  he  had  risen  to  be  Governor  of  Honan.  He  subsequently 
became  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office  and  Lord  High 
Chamberlain ,  but  died  of  mortification ,  in  consequence  of  a  slanderous 
report  concerning  his  daughter,  a  concubine  of  the  Prince  of  Ch^teg-tn. 
A    good    scholar,    he   was    remarkable  for  complete  freedom    from 
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■aperstition ,  being  onder  the  conrictioD  that  all  strange  pheoomeDa 
were  open  to  simple  and  natural  explanations.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  a  bow  hanging  np  in  the  room  where  he  was  giTing  a  banquet 
to  some  friends.  A  guest,  who  saw  the  reflection  of  the  bow  in 
his  wine,  thought  he  had  swallowed  a  snake,  and  on  his  return 
home  became  seriously  ill.  Yo  Kuang  in?ited  him  to  come  again 
to  the  house,  and  showed  him  that  his  snake  was  an  illusion  caused 
by  the  bow;  whereupon  he  straightway  recoTered. 

Yo  Yang   ^  ^ .  Father  of  Yo  I.  When  traTelling  as  a  student  8504 
he   felt  a  longing  to  see  his   wife,   and  returned  home.  His  wifis 
took  a  knife  and  approached  the  web  at  which  she  had  been  working, 
and  pointed  out  how  the  cloth  grew  from  single  threads  to  inches, 
and   from   inches  to  yards.  **And  if  you,**  she  added,  ^*halt  in  the 
career   of  study  which  is  to  perfect  you  as  a  man,  *tis  the  same 
as  if  I  were  to  cut  the  unfinished  web  from  this  Iooql**  Thereupon 
he  went  back  to  his  studies  and  stayed  away  for  $e?eu  years,  while 
his  wife  supported  her  mother-in-law  by  spinning. 
Yu  Chan  ft  ||^*  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  dwarf  and  jester,  who  flourished  8&06 
at  the  Courts  of  the  First  and  Second  Emperors. 

Yu  Chu.  See  Aohakpa. 

Yu  Jo  ^  ^  (T.  -^  ^  and  ^^).  Born  about  B.C.  520.  2506 
One  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Master, 
his  likeness  to  Confucius  causetl  all  the  disciples,  except  TstngTs^an, 
to  make  him  their  chief.  But  shortly  afterwards,  being  unable  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  Confucius  could  predict  the  birth  of  fire 
sons  to  a  certain  childless  old  man,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  position.  He  was  kille<l  in  battle  during  an  invasion  of  his 
native  State  of  Lu  by  the  forces  of  the  Wu  State  about  B.C.  450. 
Under  the  Tang  dynasty  he  was  ennobled  as  ~|;  ^^ ,  and  under 
the  Sung  dynasty  as  ^  f^  ^ ;  and  in  A.D.  730  his  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 
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2507  YUMou  ;/£  i^  (T-  ^  Z)-  Died  A.D.  1190.  A  natiye  of 
Wu-hsi  in  modern  Eiangsn.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1148, 
and  rose  to  be  a  Supervising  Censor  under  the  Emperor  Euang 
Tsung.  But  cares  of  office  were  too  much  for  him,  and  brought 
on  a  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  was  noted  as  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  private  libraries  ever  known  in  China. 
Canonised  as    ^  |^  . 

2608  Yu  T'ung  itU  (T-  ^  A .  changed  to  J^  J|^  and  ^^  ^ ). 
A.D.  1618  —  1704.  A  native  of  Ch^ang-chou  in  Eiangsu,  who  entered 
upon  an  official  career,  but  was  soon  cashiered  for  having  caused 
a  Bannerman  to  be  bambooed.  His  plays  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor,  who  had  them  set  to  music  for  the  Imperial  troupe; 
and  in  1678  he  was  recalled  and  employed  in  the  historical  depart- 
ment. Three  years  later  he  retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of  miscellaneous  writings,  especially  poems, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ^  Q  ^  ;|^  |^ ,  embodying 
what  was  then  known  .of  foreign  nations.  He  wrote  under  the  nam 
de  guerre  of  ^  ^,  and  was  also  popularly  known  as  ^  ^  -fQ  ^ . 

2509  YvL  Ch'ang-ch'eng  ^-^IfR  {T^-  ^  )\\ )-  A  native  of  Cheh- 
kiang,  who  graduated  in  A.D.  1712.  He  was  the  compiler  of  the 
^J  ^f  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  writers  on  the 
arts;  and  also  of  the    "P^  "^  ^  ^  ^«  ^  literary  miscellany. 

2610  Ttl  Ch^eng-lung  ^  J|Jc  f|  (T.  :((J  ^).  A.D.  1617-1684.  A 
native  of  ^  ^  Yung-niug  in  Shansi.  After  seven  years  as  magistrate 
at  Jl^  ^  Lo*ch'£ng  in  Euangsi,  a  pestilential  spot  which  he 
transformed  by  good  government,  bringing  even  the  ^  Yao  bar- 
barians to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  people,  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1674  to  Huang-chou  in  Hupeh.  Hupeh  was  at  this  time 
overrun  by  bands  of  rebels;  and  Yd  found  bimself,  with  no  troops 
at  hand,  menaced  from  three  different  quarters  at  once.  Enrolling 
a  few  thousand  volunteers  he  put  himself  on  the  offensive,  and  by 
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reckless  brafery,  aided  by  the  devotion  of  his  people,  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  great  victory.  His  reputation  won  over  many  of  the 
rebels,  especially  as  he  burnt  without  looking  at  it  their  list  of 
names  which  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1678  he  was  appointed  Judge 
in  Fuhkien,  and  induced  the  provincial  authorities  to  pardon  the 
beaten  followers  of  E£ng  Ching-chung.  In  1680  he  became  Governor, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  ransoming  women  and  children  enslaved 
by  the  Manchu  soldiers  during  the  conquest  of  Chehkiang.  In  1681 
he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  forthwith  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.  Rain  fell  in 
answer  to  his  prayers,  and  triple  ears  grew  upon  the  stalks  of 
grain.   In   1682  he   was  appointed  Viceroy  at  Nanking,  where  his 

• 

arrival  soon  put  all  the  oflScials  on  their  best  behaviour.  Indeed, 
as  he  was  known  to  go  about  in  disguise,  every  strange  greybeard 
was  treated  with  extra  respect.  He  worked  day  and  night,  and 
though  extremely  fond  of  wine,  was  almost  a  total  abstainer.  He 
founde<l  the  [^  ^  College  at  Nanking.  Accused  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Censorate  of  being  in  his  dotage  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  servants,  he  was  retained  at  his  post  by  special 
Decree,  and  in  1684  was  appointed  acting  Viceroy  of  Kiangsu  and 
Anhui  in  addition  to  his  own  duties.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  passed 
quietly  away  as  he  was  sitting  upright  in  his  chair.  He  did  not 
allow  his  family  to  live  in  his  yamAn,  and  the  oflScials  who  took 
an  inventory  of  his  effects  found  only  a  few  cotton  quilts  and  a 
little  rice  and  salt.  In  times  of  scarcity  he  liveil  on  bran  porridge, 
which  he  shared  with  his  subordinates;  and  on  one  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  punished  his  son  for  daring  to  buy  him  a  fowl. 
Canonised  as    j||  j^ . 

Ytl  Chi   J^JSi,,  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Wife  of  the  famous  Hsiang  Chi.  8511 
Seeing  that  her  husband  nc^glectetl  his  chances  and  ran  great  risks 
for   her   sake,   she   committeii   suicide.   Ever  afterwards  Hsiang  Chi 
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carried   about  her  sknll  with  him,   fixed   to   the  saddle   on    which 
he  rode. 

2512  Ytl  Cai'ien  ^  f|t  (T.   g^).  A.D.  1398-1457.  A  native  of 
Ch4en-t*ang  in  Ghehkiang,  who  graduated  as  chin  ahih  in  1421  and 
rose  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  War  and  Commander-in-chief 
under   the   Emperor  Tai  Tsung  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  was  the 
only  official  who  kept  his  wits  about  him  in  the  panic  which  ensued 
upon  the  capture  of  the  Emperor  Ying  Tsung  by  the  Mongols  (see 
Chu   Ch^i'chen)^   and  he  finally  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Great 
Wall.    Satisfied   with    the   existing   state   of  affihirs,  he  refused   to 
take  active  steps  to  recover  the  lost  Emperor.  Consequently,  upon 
the  restoration   of  the  latter,-  his  enemies,  headed  by    ^^J^  ^ 
Hsfl  Yu-chfin,  took  occasion  to  impeach  him  and  he  was  condemned 
to  die  by  the  lingering  process  as  a  traitor.  Subsequently  canonised 

2513  Yli  Ch*ien-l0U  j^  gg^  #  (T.  -^  ^ ).  5th  and  6th  cent  A.D. 
A  native  of  Hsin-yeh  in  Honan,  who  was  one  of  the  24  examples 
of  filial  piety.  Only  ten  days  after  his  appointment  to  an  oflScial 
post  he  threw  it  up  in  order  to  return  home  and  tend  his  sick 
father.  Bis  devotion  was  unbounded,  and  he  used  to  turn  nightly 
towards  the  north  and  pray  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  in 
his  father's  stead.  He  subsequently  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  pnblic 
service. 

2514  Ttl  Caim-ning  ^  ^  ^  (T.  >(i|i  |S).  A.D.  588-665.  A  native 
of  ^1^  Kao-ling  in  Shensi,  who. was  a  magistrate  in  Shantnng 
at  the  close  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  Throwing  up  his  appointment  he 
joined  the  standard  of  Li  YClan ,  and  rose  to  high  office  under  him 
and  his  son  the  second  Emperor  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  Heir 
Apparent  of  the  latter,  having  conceived  a  dislike  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  remonstrances,  employed  two  assassins  to  take  his 
life;   but  the  two  ruffians,   on   beholding  their  wise  and  Tirtuons 
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victim  peacafiilly  sleeping  io  his  humble  abode,  were  onable  to 
execute  their  task.  He  fell  into  (lisfiivour  o?er  the  elsTatiou  of  the 
Empress  Wu  Hoa  (see  Ch^u  Sut-Ztaip^),  and  was  dismissed  to  the 
provinces  where  he  died.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Hall 
of  Study  (see  Y&  SAtA-fxm),  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  J^  section 
of  the  History  of  the  Sui  Dyna$ty.  Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised 
as    j^. 

Yti  Ch'lng   J^l^.   3nl   cent.   B.C.  The  title  of  a  politician  at  2615 
the  Court  of  Prince    ^  J^    Hsiao  Ch'Ang  of  the  (*hao  State,  who 
for    his    services    was   invested   with   the  fief  of  Yd.   Author  of  a 
political  work  entitled   J^  ^  $  ^* 

Yti  Ch'tL    ^  S-   An    astronomer   under  the  Yellow   Emperor,  2616 
B.r.  2698. 

Ytl  Chtleh  ^13  (T.  Jj^  l^  or  %l^).  A.D.  1302-1357.  2517 
A  native  of  ^  J^  Wu-wei  in  Kansuh,  who  was  left  an  orphan 
and  supported  his  mother  by  taking  pupils.  He  graduated  as  chin 
ahih  in  1333,  and  held  oflSce  as  a  sub-Prefect  and  Compiler  in  the 
Han-liii  (-ollege.  In  1353  ho  was  placeil  in  charge  of  An-ch'ing, 
which  he  defended  against  the  farious  rebel  hordes  until  1357, 
enclosing  arable  land  within  a  strong  rampart  protected  by  a  moat 
filled  from  the  river.  In  that  year  a  combined  assault  at  last  overcame 
his  heroic  defence,  and  when  all  was  lo^t  he  eommittetl  suicide, 
his  wife  and  children  having  thrown  themselves  into  a  well.  The 
rebels  accorded  his  body  a  public  funeral,  and  he  was  canonised  as 

Yii  Fan  ^  jH  (T.  #  ^).  A.D.  164-233.  A  native  of  Yfi-  2618 
yuo  in  Chehkiang.  He  was  serving  under  Wang  Lang  when  Snn 
Ts'^  wan  campaigning  in  Chehkiang  and  ailvisetl  the  former  to 
yield;  but  his  a<i?ice  was  not  listeneil  to,  and  Wang  Lang  suffered 
a  seTcre  defeat.  Yd  Fan  escortetl  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
then  returned  and  was  re-instate«l  in  office  bv  Sun  Ts*£.  He  continued 
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to  serve  under  Sun  Gh'tlan,  but  offended  him  both  by  his  over- 
free  remonstrances  and  by  his  drunken  habits;  and  on  one  occasioDY 
when  tipsy,  he  was  so  offensive  that  Sun  Gh^tlan  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword  and  but  for  the  interposition  of  :^  ^  Liu  Chi  woald  have 
slain  him  on  the  spot.  About  223  he  was  banished  to    ^£    Chiao- 

■ 

chou  in  modern  Knangtung,  and  there  he  remuned  until  his  death, 
occupying  himself  chiefly  with  literary  pursuits.  Besides  classical 
commentaries,  he  wrote  the  ^  -^  ^  ^  Commandments  of  Lao 
TzU,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Canon  of  Filial  Piety. 

2619  Yti  Hsiao-k'o  ^  ^  ^  (T.  #  ;^  and  7^  ^).  A  man  of 
the  people,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.  A.D.,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  study.  His  field  of  work  covered  the  Classics, 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  ancient  records  generally.  At  len^h  his 
sight  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  whole  year  in  a  dark 
room.  He  visited  Peking  and  became  acquainted  with  the  leading 
scholars  of  the  day.  Later  on,  when  he  had  altogether  lost  his  sight, 
he  gained  his  living  by  oral  teaching.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  the  Classics  and  on  history. 

2520  Ytl  Hsln  ^^  (T.  -^  lil ).  6th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  Hsin- 
yeh  in  Honan.  Author  of  the  ^  ^  ^1  much  admired  by  Tu 
Fu,  who  speaks  of  his  poetry  as  **pure  and  fresh.*'  He  held  a  high 
military  appointment  as  commander  of  cavalry. 

2621  Yil  Hsiung  ^  ^ .  13th  cent.  B.C.  A  philosopher  who  flourished 
under  Wfin  Wang,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  government, 
now  known  as    S  -T* . 

2522  Yil  Hstl  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^ ).  Died  A.D.  136.  A  native  of  Wo- 
p4ng  in  Honan,  noted  in  youth  for  his  devotion  towards  his  grand- 
mother. In  110  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirited*  advice  for 
opposing  the  Tibetan  tribes,  who  were  then  causing  much  trouble, 
and  ere  long  he  became  Magistrate  at  ^  ^  Chao-ko.  There  he 
dealt  most  successfully  with  the  enemy,  and  was  transferred  to  be 
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Governor  of  Wa-tu  in  Shensi.  Being  besieged  in  that  city  by  an 
oferwhelming  force,  he  adopter!  the  following  well-known  stage 
derice.  He  caused  his  army  to  file  out  of  the  eastern  gate  and 
return  by  the  western  gate,  where  they  rapidly  effected  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  continuing  to  pass  out  by  the  eastern  gate  produced 
the  effect  of  a  large  army.  The  enemy  drew  off,  and  with  the  aid 
of  an  ambush  were  subsequently  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  high  oflSce,  but  in  126  he  got  into  trouble 
with  the  eunuch  ^  Jj^  Chaug  Fang,  whose  corrupt  practices  he 
opposed;  and  at  length  he  presented  himself  at  Court  in  chains, 
saying  that  he  could  no  longer  serfe  with  such  a  colleague.  The 
latter  went  in  tears  to  the  Emperor,  and  YU.  HsQ  was  dismissed, 
but  on  the  petition  of  friends  he  was  shortly  afterwards  re-instated. 
Yii  Huang  Shang  Ti  B&  !^  Jl  ^ .  The  chief  member  of  (he  252S 
Trinity  of  modern  Taoism  (see  Lao  Tz&  and  Iau  Ling^$u).  He  was 
originally  a  magician,  name<l  Chang,  who  raced  another  magician, 
named  Liu,  up  to  heafen,  both  mounted  on  dragons,  and  won.  * 
Sometimes  spoken  of  as    $^  ^  '^^  • 

Yli  I  J|^  m  (T.  m  ^).  Died  A.D.  345.  Brother  to  Ya  Liang,  2524 
who  employed  him,  though  not  an  oflScial,  to  lead  a  body  of  men 
armeii  with  stones  against  the  rebel  Su  Chfln.  Upon  the  defeat 
which  ensued,  the  two  fled  together.  He  subsequently  rose  to  high 
military  command  under  the  Emperor  K'ang  Ti.  He  gained  some 
reputation  as  a  calligraphist,  although  contemporary  with  the  famous 
Wang  Hsi-chih,  and  was  fery  angry  because  the  latter*s  style  was 
preferred  to  his  own,  declaring  that  the  chicken  was  neglected  for 
the  duck.  Canonised  as    ^ . 

Yli  Jang   m^  ||.  5th  and  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  man  of  the  Chin  SUte,  2525 
in   the   seryice   of  Earl    ^    Chih.   When  Viscount    ^    Hsiang  of 
the    Chao    State   slew    his   master,   and    having   lacquered   his  skull 
used  it  as  a  goblet,  Yfl  Jang  fowed  retenge.  Changing  his  name, 
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he  gained  admission  to  the  palace  and  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Viscount,  but  was  caught  in  the  act.  The  Viscount  generously 
forgave  him;  whereupon  he  blackened  himself  until  he  was  unrecog- 
nisable even  by  his  wife,  swallowed  charcoal  to  make  himself  Tomit, 
and  disguised  as  a  beggar  again  lay  in  wait  for  his  victini  in  the 
market-place.  Again  he  was  caught,  and  this  time  he  implored  ihe 
Viscount  to  let  him  ease  his  conscience  by  at  any  rate  passing  his 
sword  through  the  Viscount^s  coat.  The  latter  assented.  A  coat  was 
handed  to  him,  through  which  he  ran  his  dagger;  and  then  toming 
the  point  upon  himself,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

2526  YtL  Liang  j^  ^  (T.  JCM)-  Died  A.D.  340.  A  man  of  the 
Chin  dynasty,  who  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperor  Tdan 
Ti  (see  Niu  Jui)^  and  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  Heir  Apparent, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti.  When  the  latter  came  to  the 
throne,  and  the  rebellion  of  Wang  Tun  broke  out,  Yii  Liang  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  aided 
in  restoring  peace.  He  always  showed  great  devotion  to  the  Emperor's 
person,  and  was  associated  with  Wang  Tao  in  the  governmeni 
When  under  the  next  reign  Su  Ch^n  rebelled,  he  failed  to  lead 
his  army  to  victory,  and  was  beaten  before  Nanking  and  forced  to 
flee  from  the  field.  The  Emperor  pardoned  him,  and  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Yu-chou;  and  before  long  he  had  succeeded,  in  con- 
junction with  T'ao  K'an,  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  ]|9{  B 
Kuo  Mo.  Canonised  as    ^  j^ . 

YtL-Un  Wang.  See  Hsiao  Chao-yeh. 

2527  Yll  Lll   H  #.  Younger  brother  of  Shu  Yd  (1). 

2528  Til  Shih-chi  ^  tft  S  (T.  gItH:)-  ^"^  A-^-  618.  Elder 
brother  of  YH  Shih-nan.  Possessed  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
and  skilled  in  writing  the  li  and  *^grass**  scripts,  he  rose  to  high 
office  under  the  Emperor  Yang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  Finding  his 
counsels  disregarded  by  that  monarch,  and  fearing  to  lose  his  life 
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like  other  ftilfiBem  of  onpleaaant  reforms,  be  turned  flatterer  and 
conceale<l  the  iinpeuding  ruiu  from  hiM  sofereign.  Ele  at  once  became 
fint  faTourite,  and  amassed  fast  sums  by  the  sale  of  oflSce,  until 
at  length  he  perished  with  his  master  at  the  hands  of  Yd-wto 
Hua-chi  and  his  fellow-conspirators. 

YH  SUh-nan  jjft  tHl  ^  C^-  iti  !£)•  ^-^^  558-638.  A  naUfe  ^^i 
of  Ya*jao  in  Chehkiang,  who  serred  under  the  <'h*to  dynasty  and 
afterwards  under  the  Emperor  Yang  Ti  of  the  Sui  dynasty.  His 
sense  of  honour  prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  same  share  of 
fafour  as  his  brother,  Ya  Shih-chi,  with  whom  he  had  studied  for 
10  years  under  Ku  Yeh-wang.  Failing  to  sate  his  brother's  life, 
he  was  then  forced  to  serve  for  a  time  under  Tou  Chien-tA,  and 
ultimately  joined  the  Emperor  T*ai  Tsung,  who  was  then  Prince 
of  C'h'in,  and  became  his  truste<i  ailviser.  He  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Imperial  Hall  of  StuJy,  a  kind  of  Academy  of  the  most 
brilliant  literati  of  the  day,  nomination  to  which  was  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  "^joining  the  Immortals/*  It  is  reconle<l  that  on  one 
occasion ,  when  desireti  by  his  Majesty  to  transcribe  the  text  of  the 
^J  /C  f$  tHographieM  of  Emihfnt  Women  upon  a  screen,  having 
no  copy  of  the  work  at  hand,  he  wrote  the  whole  off  from  memory 
without  a  single  mitttake.  On  another  occasion  when  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  start  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  some  ofiicial  submitted 
that  it  would  be  well  to  pack  up  the  Imperial  Library.  **0h  no!*' 
criod  his  Majesty,  **Ya  Shih-nan  is  my  walking  note-book!**  The 
Emperor  was  accnstome^l  to  declare  that  he  posseesed  five  surpasnng 
qualificatious:  tirtuous  conduct,  loyalty  and  straightforwardneM, 
profound  learning,  a  polished  style,  and  an  elegant  handwriting. 
Canouiseil  as    ^  f^ . 

YU  Ta-yu   ^i^^  (T.   ;^.  (f).    Died    A.D.    1573.   A   native  85SO 
of  <'hin-chiang  in   Fuhkien,    who   in  youth  was  fond  of  study  but 
more  so  of  sword-exercise.  His  family  was  poor,  and  he  began  life 
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as  a  petty  military  official.  In  1535  he  ventured  to  address  some 
remarks  on  piracy  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  caused  him  to 
be  bambooed  and  deprived  of  his  post.  In  1542,  through  the  influence 
of  ^  "f  1^  ij^  Mao  Po-w6n,  he  managed  to  obtain  another  post, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  numerous  engage- 
ments with  pirates.  In  1552,  and  for  many  years  aflerwards,  his 
hands  were  fully  occupied  with  the  raids  of  the  Japanese  upon  the 
coast  of  Chehkiang.  Sometimes  he  would  win  a  brilliant  victory 
and  be  loaded  with  honours.  Anon  he  would  suffer  a  repulse ,  and 
all  his  honours  would  be  taken  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  achieved 
his  greatest  successes  about  1561,  by  means  of  a  ^  |^  ^L  single- 
wheel  chariot,  an  engine  of  some  kind  which  destroyed  the  enemy 
wholesale.  He  died  at  his  post,  and  was  canonised  as   ji^  9^' 

2531  Til  Ting-kuo  ^  ^  H  (T.  ^  ^).  1st  cent.  B.C.  A  native 
of  Tung-hai  in  Eiangsu,  who  studied  law  under  his  father  and 
rose  to  high  magisterial  office.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  great 
leniency,  always  giving  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  by  the  minute 
care  with  which  he  investigated  each  case.  In  B.C.  51  he  became 
Minister  of  State,  and  in  48  was  ennobled  as  Marquis.  National 
calamities  ensued,  and  in  43  the  crops  failed;  whereupon ,  fearing 
impeachment,  he  resigned  his  office  and  his  Marquisate  aud  retired 
into  private  life,  dying  a  few  years  later  at  an  advanced  age. 
Canonised  as    ^. 

2532  Yii  T*ung  ^^  (T.  ^  ^^ ).  4th  cent.  A.D.  Nephew  to  Yfl 
Liang,  and  a  military  official  under  the  Chin  dynasty.  Having  lost 
his  son,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  dividing  a  pear  with  somebody. 
He  interpreted  this  to  mean  separation  (division)  from  his  son; 
but  a  friend  explained  that  you  must  divide  a  pear  to  find  the  -7- 
seeds  {or  son),  and  shortly  afterwards  hg  recovered  the  missing  lad. 

2533  Yil-wen  Chilo  ^^^^  A.D.  542-557.  Third  son  of  Yfl- 
w6n   T'ai,   and   first  Emperor  of  the   Northern  Choa  dynasty  (i 
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Vftau  Pao^rhil),  He  was  toon  remoTecl  bj  the  Ilegent  Yfl-w^n  Ho, 
and  Vii-w6ii  Yfl  wan  put  in  hU  place.  Caiiouineil  as  Jfl  |!j]  *|p*. 
Yii-wdn  Ha  ^  ^  ^  (T.  ^  ^).  A.D.  514-567.  Nephew  «KM 
of  Ya-w6Q  T*ai,  whom  he  serted  faithfully  for  some  yean  and  by 
whom  he  was  in  557  appointed  Regent  and  guardian  of  his  young 
sons.  After  putting  two  of  the  latter  to  death  (see  Vu^wh^  ChQo 
and  Yik'-wln  Yii\  he  established  Yd-wAu  Yung  a^  third  Emperor 
of  the  Northern  Chou  dynasty.  All  power  fell  into  his  han<is,  and 
he  had  a  way  of  giving  his  decision  first  and  hearing  the  arguments 
afterwards.  Ilin  sons  were  greedy,  and  indulges!  in  all  kinds  of 
peculation.  His  house  was  more  closely  guanled  than  even  the 
palace  itself.  At  length,  hi.s  yoke  becoming  intolerable,  the  young 
Emperor  summoned  him,  and  asked  liim  to  rcprote  the  Empress 
Dowager  for  her  habits  of  drinking,  pro«]ucing  at  the  same  time 
some  wine  as  proof  of  her  dfiinquencies.  This  Yii-w^ii  Hu  at  once 
proceedeti  to  do;  and  while  hr  was  occupied  in  lecturing  her  Majesty, 
the  Emp*;ror  suddenly  hit  him  a  heavy  blow  from  behind  with  a 
jade  sceptre  and  felle«l  him  to  the  ground.  His  body  was  carried 
out  ami  decapitated,  and  his  sons  were  put  to  death. 

Yii-wen  Hua-ohi   ^  iCit  ^'  ^^'  ^^^-  ^'^    ^  worthless  S5S& 

favouriti»  of  the  Emperor   Vang  Ti  of  the  Sui  «lrnaiity,  who  plotted 

against    his*  master    and    cause*!    him    to   be   assaasinated    in    618, 

together  with  many   Mini8tt*ni  and  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

He   then    sot  out   from    Yang-chou  for  Shansi,  the  natite  province 

of  the  soldiers  of  the  Bo<iygnani,  taking  with  him  much  treasure, 

an<i   many  women.   His  men  soon   wearied  of  tht*  lontf  land  journey; 

but    ho    crushe«l    their   idcipiont    mutiny,   and    though    pursued   and 

seroral   timt*s  defeate^f  by   Li   Mi,  succeede«i  in   roachiii|(  the  district 

of   Woi    in    modern    I'hihli    with    20,000    men.    Here  he  set  himself 

up   :i.i    Kmpcror   of    ^    Ilsil,   and   stood   a   siege  by  the  troopa  of 

the    new    T*ang    tlynasty.    A    robber    chief,    covetous    of    his    vast 
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treasures,  betrayed  the  city  to  Ton  Chien-t6,  and  he  was  captured 
and  executed  with  his  two  sons. 

2536  Tii-wen  Mou-chao  ^  ;^  IK  flS  •  13th  cent.  A.D.  A  Tartar, 
who  according  to  the  preface  of  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  Hiaiory  of  the 
Chin  Tartars  was  the  author  of  that  work^  which  he  presented  to 
the  Throne  in  1234,  having  joined  the  Southern  Sungs  and  obtained 
an  official  post.  Judging  from  internal  evidence ,  it'  is  more  probable 
that  the  book  is  really  from  the  hand  of  Yeh  Lung-Ii. 

2537  TH-wen  T*ai  ^  ^  ^  (T.  H  ^).  A.D.  506-557.  A  native 
of  1^  jll  Wu-ch^uan  in  Shansi,  and  descendant  of  the  chieftain 
of  a  Turkic  tribe  who  called  himself  Ytl-w£n  (explained  as  ^^  ^) 
Sovereign  by  Divine  Right;  hence  the  surname.  He  rose  to  high 
office  under  the  Emperor  Hsiao  Wu  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty 
(see  Yuan  Hsiu),  upon  whose  death  he  founded  the  Western  Wei 
dynasty  (see  Yitan  Pao-chu)^  followed  by  the  Northern  Chon  dynasty, 
of  which  his  own  son  Yu-w6n  Ghtlo  was  first  Emperor.  Canonised 

as  :*:jiia^M'r^• 
2538  Tii-wen  Tti  ^  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  560.  Eldest  half-brother  to 

YiQ-w^n  Cbuo>   whom  he  succeeded  in  557  as  second  Emperor  of 

the   Northern   Chou  dynasty.   After  a  brief  reign   he  fell  a  rictim 

to  the  fears  of  the  Regent  Yii-w§n  Hu,  who  inserted  poison  in  his 

food;  and  another  brother,  Yu-wSn  Yung,  took  his  place.  Canonised 

2539  Tti-wen  Tung  ^  ^  g  .  A.D.  542-578.  Brother  to  Ya-w«n 
Ya,  whom  he  succeeded  in  560  as  third  Emperor  of  the  Northern 
Chou  dynasty.  He  concealed  his  intentions  until  567,  when  he  dew 
the  Regent  Yii-w^n  Hu,  who  had  killed  his  two  brothers  and 
predecessors, .  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  In  574  he 
suppressed  both  Buddhism  and  Taoism.  In  577  he  annexed  the 
Northern  Ch4  State  (see  Kao  Chan\  and  extended  his  empire  from 
Shensi  eastward  to  the  sea,  and  southward  to  the  Yang-tsae.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  known  in  hisiorj  as  ^  ^^  who  after 
about  a  year  of  cruelty  aud  debauchery  abdicated  in  fafour  of  his 
own  son;  and  the  latter,  known  in  history  as  ^  *$*•  resigned 
the  throne  in  581  to  Yang  Chien,  founder  of  the  Sui  dynasty. 
Ya-w^n  Yung  was  canonised  as   "j^  IB.  ^  i^- 

Ytt  Yiin-wdn    Jft  ^  ^   (T.    1^^).  A.D.    1110-1174.  A  3M0 

natife  of  fH  |||^  Jeu-sbou  in  Seftcb'uan,  who  graduated  as  cAiii 
§hih  in  1153  and  entered  the  public  serfice.  As  long  as  Ch*in  Knei 
was  alive  no  SsQch^uan  man  had  much  chance  of  advancement, 
but  after  his  death  Yfl  received  a  post  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Boanl  of  Rites.  There  he 
warned  the  Emperor  tliat  the  Chin*  Tartars  were  about  to  violaie 
their  treaty,  and  recommended  a  general  council  to  concert  measures 
of  defence.  In  1160  he  took  the  field  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  enemy  at  Ts^ai-shih  in  Anhui,  after  which  he  managed 
to  hold  them  in  check  until,  under  the  £mpt*ror  Usiao  Tsung, 
hiH  advice  was  sot  aside  iind  a  new  policy  adopted.  He  became 
Presidont  of  the  Board  of  War,  aud  finally  Viceroy  of  Sstlch'uan. 
Ennobled  as  Duke,  and  canonised  as   J^  /^ . 

Yuan  An   j^  ^   <T.    f{|i  ^  )    Died   A.D.  92.  A  native  of  Ju-  SMI 
yang  in   Ilonau.  lu  A.D.  71   he  became  Uoveruor  of  ^  ]^  Ch*n- 
chdn,   and  signalised   his   entry   into  oflBce   by  rvleasiug  some  four 
hundrcNl  innocent  persons  who  hud  been  imprisoned  the  year  before 
on   account  of  the  treason   of     ^    Ifo,  Prince  of  <'h*u.  From  72 
to  S3  he  was  Governor  of  Honan;  and  in  85,  as  <tovernor  of  ^ 
j^    Wu-wei    in    Kansuh,    hi*   succQ^<ied   in    keeping   at    peace  with 
the   aboriginal    tribes.    Uiiiing   to   high    oflBce   he    le«l  the  op|K>sition 
agiiiiitft    Ton   Ilsien,  brother  to  the  EmpresN,  but  his  wise  counsels 
wen*  set  aside  for  those  of  the  eunuch  i^h^n^  l^huug. 
Yuan  Chan   ^  Jig  (T.    f-  4[  ).  3rd  and  4th  cout.  A.D.  A  great-  SMS 
nephew  of  Yflau  i'hi.  He  was  exceedingly  pure  and  simple-minded, 
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and  foand  his  chief  pleasure  in  playing  the  gnitar.  About  the  year 
310  he  was  secretary  in  the  establishment  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
He  held  the  belief  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  bogies,  and 
was  one  day  arguing  the  point  rather  warmly  with  a  stranger,  when 
the  latter  jumped  up  in  a  rage  and  cried  out  /'I  am  a  bogy  myself f* 
The  stranger  then  assumed  a  hideous  shape,  and  finally  vanished. 
Yflan  Chan  was   greatly  upset  by  this,  and  died  within  the  year. 

2543  YtUm  Chen  jc  Jg|    (T.  ^^  :^).  A.D.  779-831.   A   native  of 
Ho-nan   Fu,  who   was  able  to  compose  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
at    fifteen  was   already   holding  an  official  post.  In   806    he   came 
out  first  at  a  public  competition,  and  received  the  post  of  Super- 
vising  Censor.   After  some  ups  and  downs,  including  dismissal  to 
a  petty  post  for  having  come  to  blows  with  a  personal  enemy,  he 
was    appointed   secretary   in    the   Imperial   Banqueting   Court.   His 
beautiful   poetry   had  gained  him   the  friendship  of  Po  Chii-i  and 
other  influential  persons  who  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf.  It 
was  known   as  the    JC  5(<D  *!§    Yflan   Ho  style ,  Yflan    Ho    being 
the  year-title  from*  806  to  821;  and  under  the  Emperor  Ma  Tsung 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  seraglio  were  never  weary  of  repeating 
the  poems   which  had   gained  for  their  writer  the  distinction  of  a 
special  school.  Tiian  Ghdn  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  dying, 
at  the  close  of  a  career  chequered  by  failure  and  disgrace ,  as  (Governor 
of  Wu-ch'ang  in  Hupeh.  Among  other  works  he  was  author  of  the 
^  9k  HE)   ^  story   which   furnished   the  groundwork  of  the    ^ 

2544  Ytian  CJhl  |^  ^  (T.  |g  ^ ).  A.D.  210-268.  A  native  of  gf 
^  Yd-shih  in  Honau.  His  youth  was  a  strange  mixture  of  wild- 
ness  and  hard  study.  Sometimes  he  would  wander  away  on  the 
hills  and  forget  to  return,  and  at  length  come  back  crying  bitterly; 
at  other  times  he  would  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  and  see 
no    one    for    months.    The    age    was    unsnited   for   steadiness   and 
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peneverance,  aod  accordingly  he  gave  hinmelf  up  to  driuking  and 
reYclry.  lie  rose  to  high  military  oflBce  uuder  the  Emperor  W£q 
Ti  of  the  Wei  dynasty,  and  then  exchanged  hit*  pout  for  one  where 
he  hud  heard  there  wa8  a  l>etter  cook!  He  was  a  model  of  filial 
piety,  and  when  hia  mother  died  he  wept  so  violently  that  he 
brought  up  seteral  pints  of  blood.  Yet  when  |{|  ^  (.-hi  Hsi  went 
to  condole  with  him,  he  showed  only  the  whitt^s  of  his  eyes  {i.e. 
paid  no  attention  to  him);  while  Chi  Hsi*s  brother,  who  carried 
along  with  him  a  jar  of  wine  and  a  guitar,  was  welcome<l  with 
the  pupils.  A  neighbouring  tavern-keeper  hail  a  pretty  wife,  and 
Vflan  Chi  would  go  there  and  drink  until  he  fell  down  iuseusible 
on  the  floor.  He  was  a  skilletl  poet,  though  much  of  his  work  was 
too  hastily  done.  He  is  specially  known  for  his  ^  ^  j^ «  >^ 
poem  dealing  with  the  calamities  of  his  day.  He  also  wrote  the 
'^  jii'^  \  i^n  a  work  composed  after  an  inti^rview  with  tlie 
hermit  ^  ^  Sun  T^ng.  He  was  a  fine  musicinn,  and  made  the 
best  ^fh  clung  (a  kin*!  of  harpsichord),  his  iustruments  being  the 
^'Stradti**  of  China.  He  was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo 
Urovo  (see  Ihiang  Utiu), 

Yiian  Choang.  See  Hsiian  Tsang. 

Tiian  Fu  Pa;  ^  O'-  Jli  ^)*  A^.  278-  n2C.  Sou  of  Yfian  S&lo 
Hsien.  lie  was  very  poor  as  a  youth,  but  always  kept  a  single  c^ 
in*h  in  hitt  purse  to  guard  against  being  wholly  put  to  shame  as 
a  pauper.  His  mother  wa^  a  Turkic  woman,  au«l  he  himself  began 
lift*  HM  a  cavaIry*8oldier.  Twice  he  was  impeach<*<l  for  dninkenncn, 
and  twice  the  Kmperor  Ydau  Ti  pardoned  him.  He  rose  to  be 
IVeDitieiit  of  the  Hoard  of  Civil  Office,  and  was  ennoble^i  as  Marquis. 
In  \Vl(j  he  thought  it  a«lTi>ahlc  to  leave  the  capital,  anticipating 
trouble  from  the  family  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  then  in  |iower. 
He  wast  appointed  to  high  military  command  in  the  provinces,  but 
diet!  on   the   way   thitiier. 
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2546  Tiian  Hsieh  ^  ^^  (T.  5(50  ^K-  H.  ^  ^).?  A.D.  1150-1220. 
A  native  of  the  Yin  District  in  Chehkiang.  As  a  child  he  was 
quiet  and  sedate,  and  wonld  gaze  all  day  into  a  basin  of  water 
placed  near  him  by  his  wet-nurse.  At  night  he  would  lie  awake 
for  hours.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih,  and  entered  upon  an  official 
career  as  Magistrate  at  J^  f^  Chiang-yin  in  Eiangsu.  He  ultimately 
rose  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites;  but  got  into 
trouble  by  opposing  the  peace-policy  of  Shih  Mi-yflan,  and  retired 
into  private  life.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^  ^  jjS^ 
an  exegetical  work  on  the  Odes^  and  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
writings.  He  was  canonised  as  j]^  j^,  and  in  1868  his  tablet  was 
placed  in  the  Confucian  Temple. 

2647  Tiian  Hsien   |g  ^   (T.  ^^).  Bom    B.C.  516.  A  native  of 
the  Sung  State,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  under  whom 
he   held  office  in  the  Lu  State.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Master  he 
went  into  retirement  and  lived  like  a  hermit,  amusing  himself  with 
study   and   playing   upon   the   guitar.   On    one   occasion    his  former 
colleague,  Tuan-mu  Tz^ti,  came  with  a  chariot  and  four  horses  to 
call.   Yuan  Hsien   went  to   receive   him,   wearing  a   mulberry-bark 
hat,  leaning  on   a  thorn  staff,   out  at  elbow,   and  in  an  old   pair 
of  shoes;  so   that  Tuan-mu   cried  out,  *^What  is  the  matter?  Are 
you   ill?"   "To   have  no   money  is  to  be  poor,"  replied  Yilan;  "to 
learn  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it,  that  is  to  be  ill.  I  am  poor, 
not  ill."  Whereupon  Tuan-mu  retired  in  confusion. 

2548  Yiian  Hsien  ^  J^  (T.  #  ^  )*  3rd  cent.  A.D.  Nephew  of 
YUan  Chi,  and  also  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo  GroTe 
(see  Hsiang  Hsiu),  In  his  youth  he  was  a  wild  harum-scarum  fellow, 
nobody  knowing  what  would  be  his  next  escapade.  He  and  his 
uncle,  both  poverty-stricken^  lived  on  one  side  of  the  road,  while 
a  wealthier  branch  of  the  family  lived  on  the  other  side.  On  the 
7th  of  the   7th   moon   the  latter  put  out  all  their  grand  fur  robes 
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and  fine  clothei  to  air,  aa  is  CQaiomary  on  thai  day;  whereupoD 
Vflan  Hsien  on  hia  aide  forked  np  a  pair  of  the  short  breechea, 
called  calf-DOse  drawers,  worn  by  the  common  coolies,  explaining 
to  a  friend  that  be  was  a  fictim  to  the  tyranny  of  custom.  He 
was  a  fine  performer  on  the  guitar,  and  i/hderitoo<i  the  theory  of 
music.  He  found  fault  with  HsQn  Hsa*s  arrangement  of  the  octave, 
declaring  that  the  intervals  were  incorrect;  for  which  Hsfln  HaO 
avenged  himself  by  getting  YOan  Hsien  sent  away  as  Governor  of 
^  ^  Shih-p*ing  in  Shensi.  The  discovery  shortly  afterwards  of 
the  moaMurements  of  the  Cliou  dynasty  showe<l  that  Vdan  Hsieu 
was  right,  the  length  of  each  of  HsQn  HsQ's  pit4:h-pipea  being  out 
by  a  millet-grain. 

Ytian  Hsiu  ft  i^.  Die<i  A.D.  534.  A  grandson  of  VflanTm-yu,  8S49 
set  upon  the  throne  in  532  as  tenth  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei 
dynasty  by  Kao  Huan,  who  had  vanquishe<l  the  ^  ^  41^  Erh 
(^hu-jung  party  and  batl  potsonwi  their  puppet  sovereign.  In  534 
Yfl-w^n  Tai,  Governor  of  Yung*chou  in  modern  Shensi,  pertuaded 
the  Emperor  to  move  to  ('h*ang-an;  whereupon  Kao  Huan  reballad, 
and  established  the  Eastern  Wei  dynasty.  Yilan  Hsiu  was  soon 
poisontHl  by  YO-wAn  Tai,  who  then  set  up  Yflan  Pao-chd  aa  firat 
sotereign  of  the  Western  Wei  tlynasty.  l^anoniHetl  as  ^^^< 
Yuan  Hong  H  ||j  (T.  g  ^ ).  2nd  cent.  A.D.  A  recluse,  3350 
who  in  his  youth  had  practised  mortification  of  the  body,  and  on 
his  fiither*s  death  nearly  killeti  himself  by  the  hardships  he  under- 
went alongside  of  the  grave.  He  firmly  declined  to  take  office,  and 
in  160,  when  "associations  of  friemls**  began  to  give  trouble  to 
the  government,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  mud  hut  where  he  remained 
without  seeing  any  one  for  18  yean.  His  sons  used  to  come  and 
bow  to  him  through  the  close«l  door. 

Yiian  Hung  j^  ^   (T.   ^  ifih    A.D.    328-376.    A    scholar  3551 
and    official    under   the   ("bin   dynasty.   He   was   left   an   orphan   in 
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straiteued  circumstances,  and  had  to  support  himself  in  a  humble 
capacity.  His  literary  abilities  however  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
he  was  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  Huan  WSn.  There  he 
nearly  involved  himself  in  serious  trouble  by  alluding  in  his  poetry 
to  the  policy  and  actsT  of  his  patron  in  terms  which  savoured  of 
censure.  T^ao  K^an  too  fell  under  his  lash,  for  which  he  was  called 
to  account  by  the  Iatter*s  son.  Hsieh  An  was  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  a  great  admirer  of  his  genius.  He  rose  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  and  Governor  of  Tuug-yang  in 
Ghehkiang,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
letters  of  the  day.  Author  of  the  ^  ]^  j^  Annals  of  the  Eastern 
Han  Dynasty.  He  is  sometimes  called  Tdan  J^  Hu,  the  latter 
word  having  apparently  been  his  "style"  in  youth. 

2552  Yilan  Hiug-yen  7C  ^  ^.  Died  A.D.  499.  Son  of  Toba  Hung, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  471  as  sixth  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei 
dynasty.  He  changed  his  family  name  to  Tflan,  tried  to  introduce 
the  Chinese  language  and  dress,  forbade  marriage  between  persons 
of  the  same  surname,  reformed  the  systems  of  land-tenure  and  civil 
administration,  and  removed  the  capital  fipom  ^  ^|£  P*ing-ch*§ng 
in  Shansi  to  Lo-yang  in  Honan.  A  man  of  learning  and  an  ardent 
Gonfuciauint,  he  ennobled  the  Sage  in  495  as  ^  ^  ^^ .  He  died 
of  mortification  after  a  crushing  defeat  by  the  Southern  Ch4  dynasty 
(see  Hsiao  TaO'Meng)^  leaving  instructions  for  the  Empress  to 
kill  herself.  Canonised  as   ^  jjj(§^  ^  ^  ^ , 

2553  Yiian  1  JtiiVi  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^28.  Son  of  Y«an  K'o,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  515  as  eighth  Emperor  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty. 
His  mother  acted  as  Regent  for  the  youthful  monarch  until  520, 
when  a  paramour  of  hers  was  slain  and  she  herself  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Gharaberlain  jj^  ^  Ydan  I.  Meanwhile  the  people  were 
discontented  with  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax  of  one  cash  on  every 
person    going  to  market,  and  territory  was  slipping  away.  In   525 
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the  Empress  came  back  to  power;  and  three  years  later,  fiocHog 
that  her  son  was  growing  impatient  under  restraint,  she  cansed 
him  to  be  poisoneil,  and  set  up  ^  Chao,  the  three-year-old  Prince 
of  ||^  j^l^  Lin-t*ao,  together  with  whom  she  was  shortly  afterwards 
drowned,  (^anonisetl  as    )^  ^  ^  ^  ^. 

YOan  E'O  jt  t&.  Die<l  A.D.  515.  Son  of  Vaan  Hung-yen,  8&&4 
whom  he  succeeded  in  409  as  sefenth  Emperor  of  the  Northern 
Wei  dyuAMty.  He  was  a  mere  youth  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  left  all  power  to  fafourites,  especially  to  his  fHthcr*in*law  ^^  jfj^ 
Kao  (^hao,  who  abused  his  confidence.  Famines  and  floods  marked 
his  reign,  notwithstanding  which  his  military  operations  were 
successful  and  learning  flourished.  He  patroniseil  Buddhism,  and 
there  were  no  less  than  13,000  temples  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  empire.  Canonised  u»   {^^  ^  ^  ]|^  ^ . 

Ylian  Eu  l|g  g] .  2nd  Hn<l  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  native  of  modern  3555 
Shantung,  whose  edition  of  tht*  0>/<»«,  now  lost,  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Em|ieror  Ching  Ti.  The  Empress  Dowager  was  tery 
fond  of  the  alleged  writings  of  Lao  TaO,  and  conaulteti  him  on  the 
8ubjei*t.  ''How  can  your  Mnjesty  like  such  stuff  as  that?**  cried 
YOan  Ku;  whereupon  the  Emprt^ss  Dowager  was  t*itremely  angry, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  put  into  a  sty  and  lanheii  to  a  pig.  The 
Emperor  disapproted  and  secretly  supplie«l  YOsn  Ku  with  a  knife 
with  which  he  struck  the  pig  to  the  heart,  to  the  great  coaster* 
nation  of  the  Empress  Downger.  He  was  subsequently  raised  to  an 
honourable  post,  and  lired  to  oter  90  years  of  age. 

Yuan  Eung  :^  Ijfc  (T   &  ^.  H.  ffp^^  AD.  1335-1410.  8556 

A    funiouii   phyniognomist ,  whose  work  on  the  tkience,    j|[)|  If}  ^ 
j||^.  is  Htill   widely  remi.   St*t*   Iau   Chuan^, 

Yuan  Mei  $^  j^fc  (T.   ^  Ji'    H.   (d)  '^)    AD.  1715-1797.   3557 

A  natift*  of  i*h'ien-t*ang  in  Chehkiang,  who  at  the  age  of  nine 
wa>    iiiMpirtHi    with    a    great    love  for   poetry  and  soon  became  an 
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adept  at  the  art.  Graduating  in  1739,  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
sent  to  Eiangnan,  and  presently  became  magistrate  at  Nanking, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  and  justice 
of  his  administration.  A  serious  illness  kept  him  for  some  time 
unemployed;  and  when  on  recovery  he  was  sent  into  Shanai,  he 
managed  to  quarrel  with  the  Viceroy.  At  the  early  age  of  40  he 
retired  from  the  official  arena  and  led  a  life  of  lettered  ease  in  his 
beautiful  garden  at  Nanking,  from  which  he  obtained  the  sobriquet 
(^  ^^  m  HI  ^  ^  *  ^^^  poems  are  still  much  read  and  admired.  His 
letters,  which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  /\\  ^  |Jj  ^, 
are  extremely  witty  and  amusing  and  are  also  models  of  style.  He 
composed  a  famous  cookery-book,  known  as  |§  ^  ^  S^^  which 
amply  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  Brillat-Savarin  of  China. 

2568  Tilan  Ming-shan  tC  5^  if  (T.  H  ^JJ)-  Died  A.D.  1321.  A 
native  of  Ch4ng-ho  in  Chihli ,  descended  from  the  old  Toba  fiimiiy.  Of 
exceptional  precocity  as  a  child,  he  distinguished  himself  both  with 
his  sword  and  pen,  and  rose  to  be  a  Doctor  in  the  Han-lin  College 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  He  was  employed  upon  the 
biographies  of  several  of  the  Emperors,  and  was  also  known  as  a 
writer  of  essays.  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

2569  Tiian  Pao-Chii  JC  Sf  ^-  T^ied  A.D.  551.  A  grandson  of  Yflan 
Hung-yen.  He  was  set  up  by  YH-wSn  T^ai  in  535  as  first  Emperor 
of  the  Western  Wei  dynasty  (see  Yuan  Hsiu)^  and  remained  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  Minister,  who  really  tried  to  rule 
the  country  well.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  known  in  history 
^  ^  i^  1  o^  ^  ^  1  ^^^  ^^  latter  was  deposed  after  a  brief 
reign  by  Yil-wSn  T^ai,  who  in  553  set  up  J^  Euo,  Prince  of 
Ch4,  known  in  history  as  ^^^  The  latter  resumed  the  sur- 
name of  Toba.  In  557  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  YQ-wdn  Ghtio, 
son  of  Yi!-w§n  T^ai,  founder  of  the  Northern  Chou  dynasty.  YQan 
Pao-chd  was  canonised  as    ^  ^ . 
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Yilan  Shan-ohien  tc  H  ^-  A.D.  524-551.  A  grandson  of  2560 

YQaii  Ilung-yeu,  set  up  by  Kao  Huan  as  Emperor  of  the  Ei&siern 
Wei  (ijnasty  after  the  flight  of  YQan  Hsio.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Liang,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  the  modern 
K'ai-f<&ng  Fn  in  Honan.  He  remained  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Kao  Huan  until  the  latter*t  death  in  547,  and  then   fell  ouder 

the  dominion  of  Kao  Huan*s  son,  J^^Sl  ^^^  ^^'^ngi  ^^^  ^** 
assassinateii  in  549.  In  550  he  abdicated  in  favonr  of  another  of 
Kao  IIuan*s  sons,  Kao  Yang,  who  fonuded  the  Northern  Ch*i  dynasty. 
Canonised  as    fffi  ^* . 

YtUm  Sbao  ^  |;{  (T.  :^  |jV).  Died  A.D.  202.  A  natiTo  of  SMI 
Ju-yang  in  Honan,  of  goo<i  family  and  a  fine  handsome  fellow 
with  a  great  capacity  for  making  friends.  In  his  youth  he  was  very 
intimate  with  Ts*ao  Pei,  the  son  of  Tii'ao  Ts'ao  who  ultimately 
succetnled  to  his  father's  power  and  is  known  unf)<*r  the  title  of  Wta 
Ti.  He  was  appointed  by  Ho  Chin  to  a  military  command,  and  in 
190  engaged  in  the  onsnccos8ful  plot  against  the  eunuchs,  in  which 
Ho  Chin  lost  his  life.  After  this  he  retire<l  to  ^  Chi-chou,  and 
was  electefl  President  of  the  lioagne  against  Tung  Cho.  Peace  was 
howefer  ma^ie  between  them,  and  Yflan  was  ap|K>inte<i  Oofemor 
of  ^  j^  Po-hai  in  Shantung.  There  he  calle<i  himself  General, 
and  in  A.D.  200,  after  a  period  of  doubtful  friendship,  openly 
declared  himself  against  Ts*ao  Ts*ao.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued 
Ts'ao  Ts*ao  easily  fanquished,  aud  sometimes  captured,  the  lien* 
tenants  sent  against  him;  until  at  length  Yfian  Shao,  almost  at  the 
end  of  his  resources,  was  taken  ill  and  die<i.  He  haxi  entertained 
the  most  ambitious  designs,  to  further  which  h«*  sent  his  sons  to 
fariou4  posts:  but  his  iudeiMsion  pretented  any  i«cheme  from  pros- 
pering. Ht«  is  said  to  hafe  been  calm  and  dignifitnl,  but  suspicions 
antl  rcvimgefuL  His  last  y<*ari  were  further  cmbitteretl  by  the  quarrels 
of  his  three  sons,  doe  to  an  unwise  attempt  to  set  aside  the  elder 
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in  favour  of  the  second.  The  family  was  finally  exterminated  by 
Ts'ao  T8*ao.  See  Chang  Jang, 

2662  Yilan  Shih-k*ai  ^  ift  ||L  (T.  ^  ^t).  From  A.D.  1884  until 

1893  Chinese  Resident  at  Soul,  where  he  gained  some  distinction 
by  his  energetic  action  during  the  disturbances  which  occurred.  He 
was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tientsin  foreign-drilled  force,  and 
in  1894  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Military  Secretariat  in  Mandmria. 
After  the  war  with  Japan,  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Honan  until 
1895,  when  he  was  again  sent  to  Tientsin  and  appointed  Ciyil  Com- 
mandant of  the  forces  organised  under  German  drill-instructors. 

2568  Ylian  Shu  ^^  (T.  ^  ^).  Died  A.D.  199.  Younger  brother 
of  Ylian  Shao.  In  his  youth  he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  bold 
spirit,  and  after  graduating  as  A«tao  lien  was  appointed  to  high 
military  command  by  Tung  Cho.  Fearing  however  for  his  life  he 
fled  and  was  joined  by  Sun  Chien,  who  had  just  slain  the  Goyernor 
of  Nan-yang;  and  through  the  influence  of  Liu  Piao  he  was 
appointed  to  this  post.  Then  began  a  series  of  political  intrigues 
with  his  brother,  which  ended  in  a  rupture  between  them.  Mean- 
while his  administration  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Robbery  and 
corruption  prevailed,  and  the  people  suflPereil  severely.  In  197  he 
threw  ofiP  his  allegiance,  and  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Lfi  Pu  asking 
for  the  latter *8  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son.  L^  Pu  seized  the 
envoy,  whereupon  Yiian  Shu  sent  troops  to  chastise  him.  At  this, 
Ts^ao  Ts^ao  took  the  field  against  him,  and  Yiian  Shu  fonnd  him- 
self unable  to  resist.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Shao, 
and  attempted  to  flee  northwards,  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Liu 
Pei  acting  under  Ts^ao  Ts*ao*s  orders.  Flinging  himself  upon  a 
couch,  he  cried  out  in  despair,  ^^Have  I  come  to  this  pass?**  and 
forthwith  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  died. 

2664  Ylian  Shu  ^^   (T.   ^  i^J.    A.D.   408-453.   A   native   of 
^  W    Yang-hsia  in   Honan,   who   held   various  important  offices 
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and  whose  Memorials  on  public  affairs  attracted  much  attention. 
His  undoubted  ability  was  marred  by  a  fondness  for  boasting.  He 
was  slain  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  for  whom  he  acteil  as  Master  of 
the  Horse,  while  fainly  trying  to  keep  him  from  assassinating  the 
Emperor  W6n  Ti.  Canonise<l  i^    j^  j^  • 

Ytian  Tan  7c  JlQ  (T.  fy  /ift ).  7th  and  8th  cent.  A.D.  A  natiTe  2U5 
of  ^*  ^4  Ch'ang-shan  in  (/hehkiang,  who  graduated  as  chin  $hih 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  scholarship,  attracting  the  notice 
of  Ti  Jen-chieh.  For  his  |^  ^  Annals  of  the  Houu  of  Toba  he 
receifed  the  offer  of  a  profincial  (jo?ernorship,  but  excused  himself 
on  ^he  ground  that  he  was  a  mere  student.  His  disinclination  for 
legal  studies  also  prefeute^l  him  from  accepting  a  post  in  the  Grand 
Court  of  Ilevision.  He  acconlingly  became  tutor  to  the  Heir  Apparent 
and  was  ennobled  as  Duke.  He  assisteil  the  Kmperor  Ming  Huang 
in  etliting  the  Clantir  of  Fiiiai  Piit^  and  aide^l  in  preparing  the 
dynastic  annals,  dying  at  the  age  of  77.  He  is  better  known  by 
his  style,  as  YOan  Hsing-ch*ung. 

Yiian  Te-hsiu  ft^  ^  (T.  9^1^)-  Died  A.I).  754.  A  naUTe  2M6 
of  Honan,  whose  father  die*!  when  he  was  a  child.  Devoted  to  his 
mother  he  would  not  leafc  her  e?en  to  compete  for  his  degree,  but 
carried  her  with  him  to  the  capital  on  his  back.  He  refused  to 
marry  while  his  mother  was  alive;  and  when  his  brother's  wife  died 
and  there  were  no  funds  to  provide  a  wet-nurse  for  her  baby  boy, 
he  took  the  child  an«l  suckleil  it  himself  until  it  was  able  to  swallow 
artificial  food.  After  graduating  as  chin  $hih  and  filling  some  minor 
posts,  he  became  magistrate  at  l|^  ^|  Lu-shan  in  Honan.  He 
was  much  love<l  by  the  people  for  his  simple  habits.  He  had  no 
Willis  aroun«l  his  property,  antl  used  no  bolts  nor  keys.  In  a  time 
of  famine,  he  would  go  whole  tiays  without  eating,  solacing  himaelf 
by  playing  on  his  lute.  At  his  death  he  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  his  wooden  pillow,  his  sandals,  a. bamboo  basket,  and  a  gourd. 
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^^Merely  to  gaze  upon  his  conntenance,**  said  ^  ^  Fang  Kuan, 
'^is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  longings  for  wealth  and  fame." 
He  was  canonised  by  his  friends  as    ^  ^  ^  ^ . 

Yiian  Ti.  See  (Han)  Lin  Shih;  (Wei)  Ts'ao  Huan;  (Chin) 
Nia  Jui;  (Liang)  Hsiao  L 

2567  Ytlan  T'ien-kang  ^  ^  j|| .  Died  A.D.  627.  A  natiTe  of 
Ch*Sng-tu  in  Sstich^uan,  who  was  employed  under  the  Soi  dynasty 
in  the  Salt  Department.  After  the  establishment  of  the  T^ang 
dynasty  he  found  his  way  to  Lo-yang,  and  attracted  mnch  attention 
by  his  powers  as  a  physiognomist  and  prophet.  In  627  he  was 
summoned  to  Court,  and  is  said  to  have  seen  the  mother  o£  the 
future  Empress  Wu  Hon  and  to  have  predicted  for  her  a  remarkable 
child.  A  nurse  then  brought  in  a  baby  which  she  said  was  a  boy. 
'*Ah!*'  cried  Yiian,  '^this  child  has  the  eyes  of  a  dragon  and  the 
neck  of  a  phoenix.  If  it  was  a  girl,  she  would  mount  the  Imperial 
throne."  It  was  the  future  Empress  Wu  HoU  herself.  He  was  then 
asked  to  take  ofiBce,  but  declined  on  the  plea  that  his  span  of  life 
would  soon  be  over.  To  him,  in  conjunction  with  ^5  |^  Jg^  Li 
Shun-feng  the  Grand  Astrologer,  is  attributed  the  popniar  and 
spurious  work  on  prophecy,  known  as  H^  ^  Q .  He  is  said  to 
have  drawn  the  pictures  while  Li  provided  the  letterpress,  neither 
seeing  the  work  of  the  other.  His  son  Ytlan  ^  ^fjj  E^o-shih 
inherited  his  skill.  When  the  Emperor  placed  a  rat  in  a  box  and 
bade  his  magicians  guess  what  was  inside,  all  said  it  was  a  rat. 
"Say  rather  ra<«,"  cried  he;  "for  though  one  went  in,  fbnr  will 
come  out."  On  opening  the  box  it  was  found  that  the  original  rat 
had  given  birth  to  three  little  ones. 

2568  Ytlan  Tsai  jc  ^  (T.  ^  HI ).  Died  A.D.  777.  A  native  of 
d^  111  Chi-shan  in  Shensi.  His  surname  was  originally  ^r  Ching; 
it  was  changed  by  his  father  to  that  of  a  favourite  concubine  of 
the   Prince   of   ^   Ts'ao.    Left   an  orphan  he  devoted  himself  to 
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study;  and  when  in  742  the  candidaiat  at  the  public  examiDation 
were  tested  in  their  knowle<lge  of  Taoist  philoeophers,  he  came  ont 
high  in  the  list  and  entered  upon  a  public  career.  He  was  adfanced 
in  office  by  ^  ^  ^  Miao  ('hiu-ching«  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Lao  TstI  and 
Chuaug  Tsd.  This  gate  great  offence  to  Li  K*uei,  who  said 
contemptuously  that  Ydau  had  the  heail  of  a  civet  and  the 
eyes  of  a  rot.  He  ultimately  got  mixed  up  in  political  intrigues, 
and  was  compelled  to  commit  suicide;  but  in  784  his  rank  was 
restored,  and  he  was  canonised  as  J^.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  curious  purple  curtain,  maile  of  some  silken  material  obtained 
by  divers  from  the  south  seas.  Any  one  inside  the  curtain  felt  quite 
warm  in  winter  and  quite  cool  in  summer. 

Ytlan  Tsa-ya  yt^  \k  ^^'  ^-^-  ^^^'  ^  gran<lson  of  Toba 
Hung,  set  upon  the  throne  in  528  as  ninth  Emperor  of  the  Noribem 
Wei  dynasty  by  the  Tartiir  flQ  ^  ^  Erh  (*bu-jung  in  opposition 
to  the  nominee  of  the  Empress  Dowager  (see  Yunn  I).  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Erh  Chu-juug,  she  having  been  a  concubine  of  his 
pre<lecessor,  and  after  a  brief  and  trouble*!  reign  was  strangled  by 
his  wife*s  uncle,  who  vainly  tried  to  establish  a  successor,  (-anoniasd 

YUan  Wdng-Ohung   7C  iS^  ^  •  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  famous  warrior  S570 
under    the    '* First    Emperor.**    At    his    death,   a  statue  of  him  was 
erected   beside   his  grave:   hence  stone  statues  at  graves  have  been 
callt^l    W^ng^chun^. 

YOan  Yang  H  ^  (T.  |^).  Died  aC.  148.  A  uaUve  of  the  2571 
Ch'u  Sute,  whose  father  had  been  a  bandit.  He  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  Wdn  Ti  of  the  Hau  dynasty,  and  was  soon  admitted 
to  terms  of  great  familiarity.  His  remonstrances  however  made 
permiiueut  residence  at  Court  impossible  for  him.  and  be  was  sent 
to  be  Minister  to  the  feudal  Prince  of  Wu.  His  opposition  to  Oh*ao 
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Ts^o  caused  him  to  be  much  hated  by  the  latter;  and  when  the 
Emperor  Ching  Ti  came  to  the  throne,  and  Ch'ao  Ts'o  was  appointed 
Censor,  he  caused  YUan  Tang  to  be  accused  of  receiving  bribes 
from  the  Prince  of  Wu.  YUan  Yang  was  cashiered;  but  npon  the 
revolt  of  the  feudal  States,  which  took  place  in  155,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Emperor  and  declared  that  the  whole  blame 
rested  with  Ch^ao  Ts'o  and  that  if  he  was  beheaded  the  soldiers  of 
Wu  would  lay  down  their  arms.  As  soon  as  Ch'ao  Ts^o  had  been 
put  to  death  he  returned  to  Wu,  but  declining  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Prince  he  found  his  own  life  in  danger  and  fled. 
Later  on  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Prince  of  Liang,  who  wished 
to  be  nominated  heir  to  the  throne,  and  perished  by  the  hand  of 
an  a$sassiu. 
2572  Ytian  Ytl  ^J^  (T.  tC  ^).  Died  A.D.  212.  A  natiye  of  Ch*6H- 
liu  in  Honan,  who  studied  under  Ts'ai  Yung  and  subsequently 
filled  high  ofiBce  under  Ts^ao  TsW,  most  of  whose  public  documents 
were  drafted  by  him.  He  was  also  widely  known  as  a  poet,  and 
is  classed  among  the  seven  scholars  of  the  Chien-an  period  (see 
Hsu  Kan). 

2673  Yuan  Yiian  }^jc   (T.  ^|&  tC •  H.  ^  ^).  A.D.  1764-1849. 

An  official  of  high  distinction,  and  a  generous  and  enlightened 
patron  of  literature.  He  graduated  as  chin  shih  in  1789,  and  took 
a  high  place  in  the  Han-lin  competition.  The  Emperor  Ch*ien  Lung 
was  so  struck  with  his  talents  that  he  exclaimed,  '*Who  wonld 
have  thought  that  after  passing  my  80th  year  I  should  find  another 
such  man  as  this  one?'*  He  then  held  many  high  offices  in  succession, 
including  the  post  of  Governor  of  Chehkiang,  in  which  he  operated 
vigorously  against  the  Annamese  pirates  and  Ts'ai  Ch4en,  established 
the  tithing  system,  colleges,  schools,  soup-kitchens,  etc.,  besides 
devoting  himself  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments.  In  1807, 
aftcir  a  period  of  mourning,  he  returned  to  Chehkiang  and  by  great 
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exertioDS  quelled  the  pirates  who  had  been  succeflsfal  at  Foochow 
and  in  Formosa,  lo  1809  he  was  degraded  to  the  mere  rank  of 
Han-lin  scholar  because  he  failed  to  detect  abuses  ou  the  part  of  the 
Literary  Chancellor.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  Director  General  of  the 
Grain-Transport,  and  in  this  capacity  he  suppressed  an  attempt 
at  refolt  headed  by  one  ^  ^  fH  Chu  Mao-li,  who  falsely  gate 
himself  out  as  a  descendant  of  the  Ming  Emperors.  In  1814  he 
became  (jofernor  of  Kiangsi,  and  there  managed  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  dreailed  secret  association  known  as  the  Uea?en  and  Earth 
Society.  In  1816  he  was  promoted  to  be  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kuang, 
and  carrie<l  out  many  important  schemes.  He  built  the  forts  at  the 
Macao  Passage  and  at  Tiger  Island,  and  forti6ed  the  approaches  to 
the  West  River,  besides  rebuilding  several  of  the  gate*towers  of 
Canton.  He  was  also  much  occupied  with  questions  relating  to 
foreign  trade.  He  drew  attention  to  the  wily  and  treacherous  character 
of  the  English,  propose<l  stringent  measures  against  the  use  of 
opium,  an<l  recommended  that  a  tight  hand  should  be  kept  over 
the  Hong-merchants  and  the  Barbarian  merchants  alike.  A  case  of 
homicide  having  occurred  on  board  the  foreign  ships  at  Whampoa« 
he  iiisistetl  that  the  Hong-m(*rchants  should  produce  the  guilty 
person,  which  le<l  to  the  merchant  responsible  cutting  his  throat 
in  despair.  In  1822  the  English  man-of-war  which  acted  as  convoy 
to  trading-ships  caused  the  death  of  two  Chinese.  YOan  called  upon 
the  *iiea4l  soldier'*  to  deliver  up  the  culprits,  which  only  resulted 
in  the  general  suspension  of  itwAe.  Protests  ensuetl  on  the  part  of 
native  merchants;  and  these,  coupled  with  loss  of  revenue,  finally 
inductHl  Yflau  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  **head  soldier*'  to  be 
allowed  to  re-open  communications.  In  1827  he  became  Governor 
Uen<*nil  of  Yflnnan,  and  distinguished  himself  in  his  dealings  with 
the  frontier  tribes.  In  1838  he  retired,  and  in  1846  he  celebrated 
the   60th   anniversary  of  his  chu  jen  degree.  He  was  a  volnminoQS 
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writer  on  the  Classics,  astronomy,  archaeology,  etc.,  and  ▼arions 
important  collections  were  produced  under  his  patronage,  ^mong 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  ^  ^  j|^  f^ ,  containing  upwards 
of  180  separate  works,  and  the  pi^  \  ^,  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  famous  mathematicians  of  all  ages,  including  Euclid,  Newton, 
and  Ricci  the  Jesuit  Father.  He  also  published  a  Topography  of 
Kuangtung,  specimens  of  the  compositions  of  more  than  5000  poets 
of  Eiangsi,  a  list  of  some  60  works  omitted  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Imperial  Library  (see  Ch^ien  Lung),  and  a  large  collection  of 
inscriptions  on  bells  and  vases,  entitled  ^  "j^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
^  ^  *  Canonised  as    ^  ^ . 

2574  Ylieh  |^  or  Fu  Yu6h  ^  ^  .  14th  cent.  B.C.  k  sage  of  antiquity, 
who  was  so  poor  that  when  the  roads  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood 
and  a  gang  of  convicts  was  set  to  repair  them,  he  actually  hired 
himself  out  to  work  in  their  stead  so  as  to  earn  his  daily  food. 
His  existence  was  revealed  in  a  dream  to  the  Emperor  ji^  "J^ 
Wu  Ting  of  the  Yin  dynasty,  and  that  monarch  circulated  a  portrait 
of  him  throughout  the  empire.  He  was  ultimately  discovered  among 
the  convicts,  and  raised  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 

2575  Ylin  Hua  Pu-jen  ^  H  ^  A  •  ^  daughter  of  Hsi  Wang  Mu. 
She  is  said  to  haunt  the  peaks  of  the  Wu  mountains  in  SsHch'uan, 
and  to  have  appeared  to  the  Great  Yu  while  he  was  engaged  in 
draining  the  empire. 

2576  YiXn  Shou-p'ing  *j|[  ^  ^  (T.  JEM)-  ^'^'  1633-1690.  A 
celebrated  landscape  painter,  native  of  Chehkiang.  He  was  also 
known  as  a  minor  poet.  Is  often  spoken  of  as   ^  QQ  ^ . 

2577  Yung  Cheng  ^  jE-  A.D.  1677-1735.  The  title  of  the  reign 
of  J^  Yin  or  y^  j[||  Yiin-chfin,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor 
E^ang  Hsi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1722.  His  first  act  was  to  render 
harmless  by  degradation  or  confinement  such  of  his  brothers  as 
had  contended  for  the  succession.  The  fact  that  some  of  his  opponents 
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were  Chrifltians  turned  him  against  that  religion,  and  all  Catholic 
missionaries  were  thenceforward  obliged  to  life  either  at  Peking  or 
at  Macao.  In  1732  he  thought  of  expelling  them,  but  6oding  that 
they  inculcated  filial  obedience  he  left  them  alone,  merely  prohibiting 
fresh  recruits  from  coming  to  China.  Terrible  floods  and  a  great 
earthquake  in  Peking  in  1730  were  met  by  liberal  relief  measures, 
and  the  Kmperor  profe<i  just  and  public»spirite<l  and  anxious  for 
his  people's  welfare.  He  was  averse  to  war,  aud  did  not  carry  on 
his  father's  vigorous  policy  in  Central  Asia;  nevertheless  by  1730 
the  Chinese  rule  extended  to  the  Laos  border,  and  the  Shan  States 
paid  tribute.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  completetl  some  of  hit 
father's  undertakings.  Canonised  as  {^J  ^  J^.  ^  ^' 
Yung  Ch*ih  IHH •  ^^*^  ^"^  3rd  cent.  B.C.  A  general  who  2&7S 
servetl  under  Liu  Pang  and  helped  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
He  afterwards  became  discontented  aud  seditious,  in  common  with 
other  generals  who  fancietl  themselves  neglected  by  the  new  Emperor. 
Accordingly,  by  the  advice  of  Chang  Liang,  as  being  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  he  was  ennobled  as  Marquis,  and  the  discontent 
was  at  once  allayed. 

Yung  Lo.  See  Chu  Ti. 

Yung  T8*un   |)|  ^.  11th  cent.  A.D.  A  native  of  ^  ^  Ch'Oan-  S&79 
chiao   in    Anhui,  who  distinguiiihed  himself  by  his  scholarship,  but 
decliued   to  enter  official   life.   He  lived   in  the  southern  suburb  of 
the  capital ,  and  hence  acquireil  the  name  of  ^  $B  "jfc  ^  * 
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CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA 


N^".  5.  For  JU   reiul   ^. 
Page  r>.  Irmert  '*BMhpa.  8m  N"*.  IMN;.*' 

N».    20.  For  '  ^1^  1^   etc."  rwi.l  "  ^  ;tt   Wu-chmn>r  in  Anbui."  Add  afUr 
Acadcniv  *'and  necreUrv  in  th«*  boiird  of  Works,  whence  be  »  tome- 
tiinee  spoken  of  w   $g  ;fC  ^  .** 
,,      27.  For  "8lh  cent/'  n»d  "7lh  and  8th  cent." 
„      34.  Add  "(T.   -^  g  )/• 

„     W.  For  HP  read   ^. 

„     78.  Add  "Di«l  A.  I).  142.  * 

„      8r).  For   ^   read    ^f". 

„    121.  Correct  last  sentence  hv  N«.  1332. 

•    122.  For  ^   r«^    ^. 

n    127.  Add  *'Bom  1837.  S|iecial   Knvoy  to  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  IQ 

1897.** 
I>agP  r)r),  2nd  line  from  foot.  For  »'Chu"  read  '*Chao." 
N^  208.  For  [^   read   ^ . 

Page  HH.  Add  ''Ch'en  Chi-t'ung.  See  Toh^ng  Ki-tong.** 
N*.  24<».   Alter  0th  Wonderful  Plan.  a«ld  "See  Voo-Imii." 

„     242.  line  0  from  foot.  For  ••Ch  in*'  rMd  •*Ch^*n." 

,,    267.  Add  ''Known  to  the  Portuguese  as  /tmoti.** 

„     273.  For  '•ChAng  Hsieb  '  read  "ChAog  Chieh.** 

„    292.     ,,    "1799"  reoil  "i77l»  - 

293.     .,     "Chi  K^ang"  read    'Hsi  K  ang." 

297.     ..       Jf^   Chi  Shao'*  read  '*|||^    Hsi  Shjo.** 

«.    3(»2.     ,,     ^^^  CAi**  read  '*  j|p  CA  lA.**  Substitute  '\T,   ^  f^  ""^  Jj^ 

UTRead    JJ$|. 
„     3(k;i.  Wang  Hsi-chih  was  nephew  to  Waog  Tao. 
..     311.  Also  knowQ  as   flft  gfl  . 

„     32! R  4    ^    ^    199—168. 

N«   :\'M\  24t1.  Insert   ^    before   ^  A  ,  and  read  "C/iu  CA  «Si-Aao.** 


•t 


«* 


i020  Corrigenda  et  Addenda 

NO.  364,  4th  line  from  foot.  For  "1723"  read  "1793." 
„    398.  Substitute  "B.  C.  77—37." 

„    426.  For  "152"  read  "143,"  and  for  "A.  D."  read  "B.  C." 
„    458.    „    "younger"  read  "elder." 
„    483.    „    "1399"  read  "1398." 
„    511.  After  "Livadia"  add  "in  1878." 
„    514.  After  "Wu  Ti"  add  "in  B.  C.  138." 
Page  210   Add  "Dharmad&tu.  See  Wu  K^ong." 
Noi.  539,  544.  For  "Ts'^fing"  read  "Tsfeng." 

N*.  541.  For  "441"  read  "401."  For  "attacked  -—  Wfen",  substitute  "offended 
the  Emperor  by  his  bold  remonstrances."  It  was  fear  of  SsCk-ma  W^ 
(=z  Huan  W^n)  which  had  kept  him  from  taking  office  until  so  late. 
„    554.  For  "Sungans"  read  "Sungars." 
Page  222.  Insert  "Fang  La  ^  J^gj^ .  12th  cent.  A.  D.  A  native  of  ^  ^ 
Gh'^ing-ch^  in  Chehkiang,   who  devoted  himself  to  the  black  art  In 
1120  he  headed  a  rising  of  the  people  which  grew  to  serious  dimens- 
ions, called  himself  ffi  ^ ,  and  took    ^  ^    as  his  year-title.  At 
length  the  Emperor  Hui  Tsung  was  alarmed,  and  sent  against  him 
a  large  force  under  T^ung  Kuan,  the  result  being  that  he  and  all  his 
family  were  captured." 
N^  588.  For  "1688"  read  "1668." 
„    597.  For  "1402"  read  "1042." 
N«».  608.  Substitute  "Died  B.  C.  133." 
„     664.  For  "Hsun  Ch^ng"  (his  sobriquet)  read  "Hstin  K'uang." 
„    629.  Before  "Yti  Yu"  insert   ^  ^ . 
„     630.  For  "A.  D."  read  "B.  C." 
Page  269.  Insert  "Howqua.  See  N*.  2336." 

„     271,  last  line.  For  "chiao"  read  "hsiao." 
N*».  718.  For  "Younger"  read  "Elder." 
„     722.  Substitute  "A.  D.  574—647." 
„     726.  Substitute  "Died  A.  D.  713." 
„     727.  Add  that  he  was  a*-  IjA  ^    Divine  Child,  noted  for  his  poetry,  and 

often  spoken  of  as    fiS  ^^  ^ . 

„    744.  For   |^^  read  j^ .  Add  "He  rose  to  high  office  under  the  Emperw 
Ming  Ti  of  the  S.  Gh^i  dynasty,  and  refused  out  of  gratitude  to  take 
part  in  the  deposition  of  Hsiao  Pao-chiian,  whereupon  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  died  there.  Known  as    A\  Wjjjl  .*^ 
„    770.  Substitute  "Died  A.  D.  684." 
„     777.  For  "Liu  Chfen"  read  "Liu  Ch^ng." 
Page  313.  For  "Yil  Wdn-yung"  read  "Yil-wdn  Yung." 
N*.  802.  For  ^  read   ^. 


Corrigenda  et  A€Uienda  1021 

N*.  f^iVX  For  "6lh  cent'*  nxui  *»7lh  cent," 
„     841.  AOer  "B.  C/'  inkert  "Ruled/* 
„    8M.  For  'Tan'*  read  •Tan." 
„    H44(.  Add  '^ften  fpoken  of  a«    ^  Jl^  jfl  ." 
I'age  :irir>,  Hne  4.  For  ''Kao  Chih"  read  ^'Chu  KAO-ohih.** 
N*.  03:>.  Add  **A   native  of  ^  ^   Hsin-U'ai  in  Honan,  who   njee  to  high 
rank   under  Wang  Tao.   After  the  death  of  his   father,   his  jealotis 
mother  buried  a  late   favourite  eoncuhine  alive  in  the  family  vault. 
Ten   yeora  later,   vrhen   the  mother  died   and  the  vault  wai  opened, 
the  giri  waa  found  to  Im  still  living.   Author  of  the   ^  ^  AnnaU 
of  the  Chin  Dynasty:' 
Page  :m\  line  9.  For  '"Graduii  f*tr."  read  '"a  Concordance  to  literature/* 
N«.  95'i.  Stone  Nation  ::=  Taiihkend. 

„     0:>0.  For  'Wr  read  "7G;j/*  for  'Kueichou"  read  "Honan  ' 
'My  AlM>  known  >»   |||  £  . 

901.  For  ^  \   rtm\    ^^^  t>^le  "resigning  in  1897/* 

„  UYii),  Add  -Died  1897.*' 

„  1(»-21.  Fur  "Chin***  read  "Ch  in».** 

„  1(^i7.  Sul)«titute  "B.  C.  f^7  -A.  I).  11." 

„  MKVX  For  *»:«V  read  •'37." 

„  1037.  Substitute  "Died  B.  C.  4i/' 

«,  1()4i.  For  **see  Kumj  Ch  i"  read  "see  A'  uttg  MM-<*yiiii." 

„  10r>8.  For  "977**  read  "979/* 

„  ltM'4.  For  "1091**  read  "17(M)/* 

Ihigo  418.  Insert  "Lm  Boo  ur  I^ew  Buah.  See  Lil  Wdn-ohinc/' 
N«    1141  and  1^»9.  For  "Tt"  n-ad  ^TA.'* 
N^  1148.  Add    "Hit    real    nam«*    was   ^  Chi.    He   was  ado|>te«l    by   a 


«« 


»• 


nameil   3^   li.   His   wife's   maiden   name   was   alsi>   Li,  and  coiiee> 

quently  she  was   ^fe  ?fe  ff^ . 
„     1159.  For  *M25"  read  -119/*  for  ••14lV*  r«^  ••129.  * 
„     I1f4.  For  -Kuei*'  read  "'K  uoi.''  * 

IVt«  AiA).  Insert  "Li  Shih^hto  ^  ^  J^  (T.  ^  ^J|  "•  IR  jiffl)- 
1(Ub  cent.  A.  D.  \  native*  of  Chi-cliou  in  Hii|K»h,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  stuiiy  ol  m^icine  and  completed  in  1578,  alter  ^ 
years*   labour,   the  lanious  Materia  Medina  known  as  the   2k  1S[ 

m  s " 

N*.  1211.  For   f^   read  ^. 
,,     1*2*21.  For  "8U0"  reail  ••H4iV" 
„     1-244.  For  **981**  read  -WC..- 
„     fi55.  His  paraiMud  name  was  ^t  M.  Ilsi-chung  vras  his  style. 


1022  Corrigenda  et  Addenda 

N<».  1293.  For  "style"  read  "fancy  name." 
„    1324.  Add  "Died  1897." 
„    1339.  For  "A.  D.  218"  read  "A.  D.  208." 
Page  578.  Insert  "Mei  Shdng  j^  ^  (T.   ^).  Died  B.  C.  140.   A  native 
of  Huai-yin  in  Kiangsu,  who  entered  official  life  but  resigned  from 
ill- health.  He  attained  great  distinction  as  a  poet,  and  is  said  to 
have  originated  the  five-character  metre." 
NO.  1519.  Before  Mdng-hBiin  insert  ^  ^   Chii-oh'tL 

„    1590.  After  "Empress"  insert  "of  the  Uibe  of." 
Page  808,*  line  1.  Before  "Wang"  insert  "Yen-hsi." 

„     873.  "W6n  Rung"  ( ;Jg^  ^  )  =  Kao  Wei ;  see  Kao  Chan. 
N*».  2238.  For  "Hua  Chih"  read  "Hua  I." 
N<».  2295,  2320.  Combine  these  under  2320. 
„    2485,  2491.  For  ^  read   ^. 
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